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EDITOE’S PllEFAOB. 


luB volume wliicli is uow intioduced mto the Educational 
Senes of tlio Rebgioua Tract Society, contains one of the 
most remarkable productions of modem times. It is one ol 
the best vrorks on Chiistian evidences m any language . it 
forms an admirable mental disciphne , Avhilo the spirit in 
Avlucb it IS Avntten, and the profound suggestive tniths it 
contains, make it one of the most instmctive books ((imto 
opart fiom its mam pui'pose), that can be put into the hands 
of a thoughtful student 

Appended to the Analogy, aviII be found the Fifteen 
Sennons of Butler, on subjects chiefly Ethical. Besides 
their mtnnsio value, they are remarkable for the mfluence 
they have exerted on modem Ethical Science It is, in 
them connexion mth that science, that they deserve special 
attention, and it is giatifymg to find that they form one of 
the text-books on Ethics in several schools and colleges. 

In this edition, pains have been taken to secuio an ao- 
cmato text. In the Analogy, the beautiful edition el 
Piofossoi Fitzgciald has been followed throughout , the 
text of the Sermons is taken from the fourth edition, 
pubhshed under Butler’s onm eye The example of Dr. 
W he well, might have mduced the Editor to break uf 
Butler’s text into paragraphs, so as to indicate moio dis- 
tinctly the course of thought. On mature deliberation, 
liowevor, this plan seemed a liberty which he was not 
justified m takmg. Ho has therefore given the text as 
Butler pubhshed it, mdicatmg, by marginal letters and 
figures, what he deems to bo the tram of argument These 
letters and figures are explained m the analysis prefixed to 
each chapter 

The analysis is not mtended to supei sedo the text, but 
simply to help m studying it It is therefore as brief as 
possible, and so framed as to reciuire continual rofoience to 
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LIFE OF BUTLEE. 


JoLEiH Botleb, the author of ‘ The Analogy,’ was bom at 
Wantage, in Berkshire (the birth-place of king Alfred), on 
the 18th of May, 1692, and was the youngest of eight 
children. His father, Thomas Butler, was a respectable 
linen-draper in the place, but before Joseph’s birth had 
letned from business, and was at the time residing at the 
extremity of the town, m a house called ‘ The Pnory,’ The 
house IB Btdl standing, and the room is shown m which 
Butler is said to have been bom His education was begun 
in the grammar-school of his native place, imder the direc- 
tion of the Eev. Phdip Barton, but his father, peiceiving 
his talent and taste for learning, resolved upon training him 
for the ministry among the Presbyterians, to which body he 
himself belonged , with tins view, he sent him to an 
academy at Gloucester (afterwards removed to Tewkes- 
bmy), then kept by Mr Samuel Jones. Mr Jones was a 
man of no common abdity, and had among his pupds, 
several distmgmshed men. Among these may be mentioned, 
his relative Jeremiah Jones, author of an excellent * Treatise 
on the Canon ,’ Dr. Hath. Lardner, author of the ‘ Credi- 
bdity of the Gospels ,’ Dr. Maddox, Bishop of Worcester , 
Samuel Chandler, author of the ‘ Critical Life of David 
and Seeker, Butler’s intimate friend, afterwa-ds Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

From an early period, the thoughts of Butler were turned 
lo Theology and Metaphysics While a pupil of Mr Jones’, 
and at the age of twenty-one, he gave a remarkable proof 
of his vigour and acuteness, by his anonymous correspon- 
dence with Dr. Samuel Clarke. The ‘ Demonstration of the 
Bemg and Attributes of God,’ had just been published, and 
was attracting much attention. Butler questioned the rea- 
soning of the sixth and seventh propositions of Clarke (‘ ou 
the onmipresencc ’ and ‘unity of God ’), and displayed such 
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Tlie ‘ Analogy ’ Avas first published ui 1736, and is one of 
the masterpieces of British theology. The author’s oivn 
mind had been long directed to the theme it discusses, but 
his determination to prosecute his studies in relation to it, 
•was strengthened by the circumstances of the ■times In the 
established church, there was then httle evangehcal hfe. 
Doddridge had just published hia “ Free Thoughts on the 
most probable means of re'nving the Dissenting mterest, 
occasioned by the late mquiry mto the causes of its decay,” 
and had recently estabhshed his Academy at Northampton. 
John Wesley had recently taught Greek at Oxford, and Avas 
noAV gone to Georgia, httle dreammg of the Avork Arhich 
God had for him at home. Amid the lifelessness Avhich 
thus pi evaded among all sections of Chnstians, it had come 
“ to be taken for granted,” says Butler, “ by many persons, 
that Chnstiamty is not so much as a subject of mquiry , but 
that it IS noAV at lengtli discovered to be fictitious And 
accordmgly, they treat it an if, m the present age, this were 
an agreed pomt among all people of discernment, and 
nothing remained, but to set it up as a principal subject of 
mirth and ndicule, as it Ai'ere, by way of icpiisals foi its 
having so long mterrupted the pleasures of the world ” 
“ I have lived to see,” said Waibm’ton, speakmg of the same 
period, “ that fatal crisis, Avhen ichgion hath lost its hold 
on the mmds of the people ” 

This state of feehng is dlustrated, and was aggravated, by 
the pubhcations of Woolston, Tmdal, and CoUins, who at- 
tacked Chnstiamty on difierent sides Woolston directed 
. his force against the miracles of Scnptiue , Tmdal, agamst 
the necessity of a revelation, and Colhns, agamst its projiZteiic 
evidence. A host of defenders immediately appeared, in 
cludmg some of the ablest men of the age — Chandler, 
Sherlock, Lardner, and Bentley Scores of volumes weio 
Amtten and published, but among the most important is the 
‘ Aaalog 3 %’ Butlei has constantly m view the arguments oi 
these mfiael AiTiters, though his Avoik is distinguished by a 
fieedom horn controversy, and a moral majesty, as AA'elcomo 
to the student as it is conducive to the mterests of truth. 
Next in poAver to the piactical rebuke which was given by 
the roAuval of leligion to the unhallcAved spint of these 
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times, was the volume ^\llloll is lioio picsonlttl to tlio 
reader Foiu editions a\ ere piililislicfl in llic iiufliurH liTc: 
The mam argument has icmaincd Milliout a lojilj, tliougli 
pai-tienlai parts have been Biibjcctcd to mhci-i, and, m 
some cases, successM ciitici^m 

To the Boienco of ethics, Biitlci lias rcndeicd a lenuc 
second in mipoi-tanco only to the scnice vlncli his An ilogj* 
lias confeiied on the evidences of Cluistianily Ills merit 
consists in the complotcnceo of his deiclopniont of the i.n- 
promacy of conscience, in the distinction he Ims drarni 
between particular atTcctions and sclf-loi c , ami, abo\o all, 
in the Bacoman spirit in vlnch ho piosccntos his inquiries. 
Eo does for ethics vliat Locke did foi menial science — 
recallmg attention to obseiTation and facts. 'J lie cvcelicnccs 
of his system, as compaicd with the sj stems of his prcdc- 
cossois and contompoiancs, arebiiolly indicated m the Notes 
to the second of the Dissertations, and the Tliico Sennons 
on Human Nature 

The subsequent cvente of But lei’s life aio soon told In 
1733, Seeker, his firm fnond, induced Loid Clianccllor 
Talbot to nommato him his chaplain, and m 173G, to ninko 
him a piebondaiy of Bochostoi. Thioiigh tlie excitions of 
tlio same fnend, Butler’s name was biouglit under the notice 
ot queen Caiolino, and he was made clerk of the closet 
The queen was voiy fond of philosophy, and her chaplain’s 
attendance was commanded cvoiy cvenmg, fiom soicn till 
mne On her death, a year after the Analogy 'was pub- 
lished, she earnestly lecomraendcd Butler to her husband, 
Geoige n , and m 1738, ho was appomted bishop of Biistol, 
and afterwards (as the see was voiy poor), dean of St 
Paul’s, London In 1746, ho was mado cloik of the closet 
to Geoige H , and m 1747, was offered the pnmacy Talang 
a dark view of the state of the ostabhshed church, and 
deeming himself unfit to remedy the evils ho deplored, ho 
declmed the ofiico. In 1760, however, the see of Durham 
becoming vacant by the death of Dr Edwaid Chandlei, 
Butler was presented to it, and held it tiU the 16th Jimo, 
1752, when he died at Bath, m the 60th year of his ago. 
He was bmaed m tlie cathedral church of Biistol, where n 
marble stone was placed oror his remains, with an mscilp- 
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tion by Dr. W Forster, bis cbaplain. In 3834:, an elegant 
momiment was erected in the same cbnrch, with a very 
appropriate inscription, famished by Southey 

The man hunseK it is not difficult to picture. Three 
portraits of him were taken while he hved , the first, while 
he resided at Stanhope, m his 40th year , the second, sliortly 
aftci he became bishop of Bristol , and the last, not long 
before his death In all, may be seen a cahn and bemgnant 
coiintenance, regular and dehcate features, with a sweet- 
ness of expression that must have won attachment and love. 
Tiaditions gathered up at Stanhope, eighty years after his 
death, speak of him as “ ndmg a black pony, and always 
nding fast ” He is said also to have hved vciy letircd, to 
have been vciy kmd to the poor, and so pestered with beg- 
gars, that to get rid of them, ho often returned to the rectory 
without completmg his nde 

Of his appearance and behaviour as bishop of Dm ham, wo 
have three distmct accounts. “ From the first of my re- 
membrance,” says Miss Talbot, “ I have ever known in him 
the kmd affectionate friend, the faithful adviser, which he 
would condescend to when I was quite a child , and the most 
delightful companion, from a dchcacy of thinking, an ex 
treme pohteness, a vast knowledge of the world, and a some- 
thing peculiar to be met with m nobody else And all this 
in a man whose sanctity of manners and subhinity of genius, 
gave him one of the first ranks among men ” “ Durmg the 
short time,” says Surtees, “ that Butler held the see oi 
Durham, he conciliated all hearts. In advanced years, 
he retamed the same genome modesty and native sweetness 
of disposition, which had distmgmshed him in youth, and m 
retirement ” “ He was,” says Hutchinson, “ of a most 

revel end aspect; his face thm and pale, but there was a 
divine placidness m his countenance, which msiiired venein- 
tion, and expressed the most benevolent mind His white 
hau hung gracefully on his shoulders, and his whole figure 
was patriarchaL” ‘ 

Ho was naturally somevhat melancholy, very fond of 
music, and, as may be gathered from the preceding sketches, 
modest and retirmg. In parhament, which he attended 
regularly, he never spoke, nor took any active part in 
' Quoted in ‘ Fitzgernld’s Info ’ 
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lioblica. Ilcncc, Hoiaco Walpolo said of ] iin, “ Umf lio m an 
wafted to tlio see of Durliain in a cloud of ine1iii)lij‘'ic‘, and 
remained absoibcd in it ” By nafuial Icmiiciammil, as ■«( II 
ns by lobgious conviction, lie nas \ciy conscientious, and 
sometimes oven scnipulous , most gcncious in bis lihf mlity, 
simple m all Ins liabits, discountenancing c\tiaiaganee, and 
spending most of Ins income m icpnmng cluuclics, building 
pnrsonngo'-bouscs, and m aiding local cbniitics Tliougb lit 
was novel mariicd, and had few depondents, ho died •woilli 
less than a half-yoai’s income of the see he held. 

A story is told (on the authoiity of Mi Venn), of lie la* t 
moments, quite in harmony inth Ins gcncial chaiactoi, and 
beautifully illustiativo of the giaco of Christ When Butlci 
lay on his death-bed, ho called for Ins chaplain, and said, 
“ Though I have endeavomed to avoid sm, and to idoaso 
God to the utmost of my powci, yet, fiom tho consciousnc'-s 
of perpetual infimnties, I am still afiaul to die” “ !My 
lord,” said the chaplain, “ you have foigolton that Jesus 
Christ 18 a Saviour” “ Tiuo,” was the ansucr, “ but how 
shall I know that ho is a Savioui foi mo?” “ ]\Ty lord, it 
IS written, ‘ Him that comoth to me I m ill in no mso cast 
out ’ ” “ True,” said tho Bishop, “ and I am suiqmsed, that 
though I have lead that Scnptuio a thousand times o\ci 
I never felt its virtue till this moment , and now I die 
liappy ” 
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[SACRED 

TO THE MEBIOBT 
OF 

JOSEPH BUTLER, D C L. 

TWELVE YEABS BISHOP OF THIS BIOCTSE, 

AND 

j.5TFRVi ABBS BISHOP OF DURHAM 

WHOSE MOBTAL PABT IB DEPOSITEP 
IN THE CHOIR OF THIS CATHEDRAL 

OTHERS HAD ESTABLISHED 
THE HISTORICAL AND PHOPHETICAL GBOUNTS 
OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 

AND 

THAT SURE TESTIJIONT OF ITS TRUTH 
THIICH IS FOLND IN ITS PERFECT ADAPTATION 
TO THE HEART OF JIAN 

IT WAS reserved for HIM TO DEVFI OP 
ITS ANALOGY TO THE CONSTITUTION 
AND COURSE OF NATURE 

AND LAYING HIS STRONG FOUNDATIONS 
IN THE DEPTH OF THAT GREAT ARGUMENT, 
THERE TO CONSTRUCT 
ANOTHER AND IRREFRAGABLE PROOF 
THUS RENDERING PHILOSOPHY 
SUBSERTIEND TO FAITH 
API) FINDING IN OUTIYARD AND \LSIBLE THINCE 
THE TYPE AND EVIDENCE 

OF THOSE WITHIN THE YEIL 

BORN A,D 1692 DIED 1752 

HE WHO BELILI’ES THE SCRIPTURES 

TO HA%D PROCEEDED FROM HIM WHO IS THE 

AUTHOR OF NATURE, hay well eypect 
TO FIND THE SAME SORT OF DIFFICULTIES 
IN IT AS ABE FOUND IN THE CONSTITUTION 
OP NATURE ' Ongen, Philocal ’ p 23.] 


I^Itmuuent erected m tlie Cathedral of Bristol, iH 1834 The 
inHcnption is by Dr Southey. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

PREFIXED TO THE FIRST EDITION 

If tlio icacloi slioukl moot hcio amDi niij llinif' •which lie lind 
not before attended to, it will not be in the oh'^enationf; 
upon the constitution and course of Nature, these being all 
obvious, but m tbo application of them in ■w Inch, though 
there is nothing but what appears to mo of sonio real 
weight, and therefoic of great importance, jet he will oli- 
servo Boveial things which iviU appeal to him of lei-j little, 
if ho can think things to bo of little importance which aio 
of any real w'oight at all, upon such a subject ns ichgioii. 
However, tbo pi opci force of tlio followoug trenti'O lies in 
the whole gcncial analogy considered together. 

It IS come, I know not how, to bo taken foi granted, bj 
many poisons, tliat Chiistiaiuty is not so much ns a subject 
of mquiry, but that it is noAV at length discovered to bo 
liotitious And accoidingly they treat it ns if, in the pre- 
sent age, this were an agreed pomt among all people of 
discernment, and nothmg lomamcd but to sot it up ns a 
pi-mcipal subject of mirth and ridicule, as it were by way of 
lepiisals, for its having so long intcii-up)tcd tho iiloasurcs of 
the woild On tho contraiy, thus much, at least, wiU bo 
heie found, not taken foi gi anted, but pioved, that any 
reasonable man, who ■will thoroughly consider the matter, 
may be as much assured as ho is of his owm bomg, that it is 
not, however, so clear a case, that theie is nothing in it. 
There is, I think, strong ondence of its truth , but it is cei- 
tam no one can, upon prmciplos of leason, bo satisfied of tho 
contrary. And the practical consequence to be diawn from 
tins Is ^ot attended to by oveiy one who is concerned in it, 

May, 1736 , 
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ANALOGY, ITS NATURE AND USE. 


fANAixxiT, the principle of reafloning adopted in this volume, needa 
to be carefully defined, ‘ no word in our tongue being more loosely 
used ’ (Mill ) Qumtilian, whose language Butler has placed on 
the title of his book, indicates by the term a part of grammar. 
So regarded, its business is to fix the declensiou or gender or con- 
jugation of unknown words, by companng their forms with those 
of other words already familiar The Sdhoolmen, on the other 
hand, used it to desciibe terms m connexion with Rhetonc. With 
them, analogous words were words founded on resemblance , pro- 
perly apphcable to one object, and less properly to another 
‘ Greek nouns m iSijs are geneinlly patronymucs, as are Scotch 
names with Me, so therefore are these' — is an example of the first ; 
* A smilmg landscape ’ is an example of the second In both these 
senses the word analogy is still used m common life , and on 
analogy m the second sense, nearly all the teohmeal language of 
moral and mental science is framed A very httle examination 
will show that these senses ot the word are closely connected with 
the sense m which Archbishop Whately uses it ^ Similanty of 
relation is imphed in each case 

Properly speakmg, analogy is a kmd of resemblance, and an 
argument from analogy is founded upon such resemblance Not 
aivj kmd of resemblance, but a particular kmd Resemblances m 
appearance, m mcidental circumstances, or even m properties, con- 
B.dered by themselves, form no suf&cient basis for analogy. They 
often form the basis of figures of speech, or allegories, but they 
prove nothmg They do not even appeal to the reason, only to the 
fancy; and their use is — illustration or embeUishment If, how- 
ever, the resemblance mvolves, or is supposed to mvolve, a similarity 
or identity of relation, there is analogy. It appeals, more or less, 
to the reasomng faculty, and may form a sohd argument Hence 
it is defined by Aristotle as a ‘ likeness ’ or ‘ parity of reason,’ * 
and by Dr Coplestone, as a similarity, not ' of two thmgs,’ but ' of 
tn o relations ‘ As two is to four, so is four to eight, or tliree to six ’ 

* 'Rhetonc,' Part i chap, n § 7 

- X6yaiv 6fioi6TTis ItrSTris \6yov, Ethic Nic v 3. 

® ' EnqiiiTj' mto the Doctrmes of Necessity and PredestinatioUj’ 
Notes to Disc ui 
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‘ Aa tbo law of projectilo forces ja to tho motion of n sfoiio tliiuv,n 
from tho hand, so is the Ian of central and ccntnfiigal forccfl to the 
motion of the heavenly bodies through njncc ’ ' In nature, ini-ans 
apparently imdcsirahlo are used by God (tho dciat ndmitH) to pro- 
duce desirable ends, tho use of Hinular nicain for mmilar nids m n 
revelation, is therefore consistent nith tho mijiiKiiiliun that the 
levelation IS from God Ho docs sometimes ii^u them in the one, 
He >nai/ use them in tho other Some nieaiis he n>‘(tr!ti nh'i'j! usei 
m the one , some means, therefore, ho will m'-i't proh'ilhj iwi in tho 
Ollier ’ All these are evamples of analogy, and in each c.vo, it is not 
the thmgs which arc alike — 2, 4, H, C, but thoir relations to each 
other, or to other things It will bo obsened, tint tho two p^ts 
of relations compared may consist of three distinct terms, one 
reappearing m each set, or of four, nud that tho reasoning is 
unaffected by this circumstance 

In studying ' The Analogj-,’ it is of the utmo-t importance to 
keep in mind the chief uses of this kmd of reasoning 

1 As an argument, it is demonsirattre only in prosung ro'ults or 
canses to he not improbable It meets objections by a direct no 
gative It defends Chnstiamty, without in tho first insianco con* 
tiibutmg materially to tho positive cvidoaco on its side Ongon, 
for example, affirms ‘ that he who behoves tho Scripluro to h n o 
proceeded from Him who is the Author of Nature, maj well expect 
to find the same sort of difficulties m it as arc found in Nature ’ 
This is on analogical statement None, however, can saj that tho 
difficulties of Scripture prove it to be Diime, though it is conclu- 
sive to say, ‘ Tho difficulties of Scripture do not justify us in 
denymg its Divme ongm, for m Nature there are sunilar difficulties, 
and Nature is admitted to have sprung from Him ’ So, should the 
atheist affirm that there is no God, and thence infer tliat there can 

be no future state of reward and pumshment. Analogy replies 

‘ In this hfe, though, as is said, there he no God, men are rewarded 
and punished, that is, they aie under government If so, that 
there is no God is no reason why they may not bo under like go- 
vemment m the life to come ’ ‘ No-God ’ is consistent with govern- 
ment now, nor will it be mconsistent with government hereafter 
To repel objections, therefore, is the first busmess of analogy, and 
in that department its argument amounts to demonstration, and its 
conclusions, expressed m negative forms (* not mconsistent wuth,' 
* not mcredible that,’) or their affirmative equivalents (‘ it may 
notwithstanding ’), are irrefragable The whole of the reasonmgs 
of Bishop Butler may be put m this form, and it will be observed 
that the second part of his work uses analogy for these dofensue 
pui-poses exclusively 
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2 There la, however, a wider applicatiou of analogical reasoning, 
and indeed it may be said, that there is a wider meanmg of the 
term itself. Whately, Coplestou, and others, use the word 
' Analogy' in the strict sense, as meaning resemblance of relations. 
But by many metaphysical wiaters, mcludmg Locke, Hartley, Mill, 
and Butler himself, it is used to express an argument founded on 
resemblance of any kmd, though generally falhng short of full 
proof Sir Humphrey Davy, for example, discovered that potash 
has a metallic base But other alkalies have sensible properties 
like potash. He therefore concluded, that it was probable they had 
also metalhc bases , a conclusion verified by subsequent discovery 

Evidence restmg upon analogy m this sense admits, of course, of 
different degrees It may amount to the highest moral certamty, 
it may give no more than the lowest presumption. The positive 
evidence, for example, in favour of a future life, founded on the 
single analogy of the changes of the chrysalis is small , ® while the 
evidence founded on the uniform fact, that m Nature nothmg is 
ever wasted or annihilated — therefore, not the soul* — is stiong 
the force dependmg m each case, on the frequency of the supposed 
analogous facta, and the real resemblance between the thmgs com- 
pared Examples of this use of analogy abound m the first part 
of this treatise 

It IS impoitant to remark, that m the affairs of life, all evidence 
18 of the hnd described m the last paragraph Mathematical rea- 
Bonmg 18 demonstrative, and its conclusions certain, because they 
are virtually mcluded m the premises , so ore the conclusions of 
logic But in matters of fact, and m maxims of prudence, we are 
guided simply by what is probable What is often called even 
positirc proof belongs to the same class Testimony, wntten records, 
the very evidence of our senses, to take the strongest case, are none 
of them ceidain, they are probable, and probable only ® The 
remark of Butler, therefore, is just, that analogy differs from other 
evidence only m degree, not m hnd, and that its force depends on 
the completeness of the resemblance (m what is material), of the 
thmgs we compare 

3 By some writers, as Dr Hampden, forms of mduction itself 
are mcluded imder this term, and Butler seems to concur m this 
view (p 4- ) When once an mquirer understands what a cause is, 
and why or how it acts, so as to be able to pomt out the connexion 
between it and the result, and then apphes this knowledge to con 

® Butler, Part i chap i 

* ' Is it possible to make the Best of both Worlds,' p 220 

® See Gambler on ' Moral Evidence,’ p 67 
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nect other and Bimilar wsults TOth the samo or tmular cauHMj 
testmg the accuracy of the proccas by oxponracnt, tbo nunlogj’ 
becomes induction in the Btiictest scnBO. Tiio Osistcnco of a jjrt- 
sent moral government is proved m this ^\ay, by Butler, and the 
fact of a future government la (admitting a future hfo), all but 
proved for the evidence ie traced up to qualities m man, aud to 
attnbutea m God, which wo can hardly conceive to ho capable of 
change 

Still, as human nature la fallen, the doctnno of causation 
abstruse, especially when apphed to God and his perfections, and 
i-easomng from the known to the unknown, from uhat is to wh'’t 
will be, extremely imcortam; posxlive arguments from analogy in 
relation to rehgion, must be received with great caution Argu- 
ments against objoctiona to revelation, and invohmg negative con- 
clusions, rest on different premises, and may bo admitted without 
distrust To show from Nature what God will do or reveal in 
Scripture, is one thmg To show from Nature that parts of Sci ip- 
ture which speak of his domga, form no vahd objection to its Divine 
authonty, is another ® 

The reader may find these questions more or less fully discussed 
in Locke, Book v chap 16, sec 12, Hold’s Enqmncs, chap -I, 
Stewart’s Elements, u chap. 4, see 2, § 3, Mill’s Logic, ii 426, 
and m Hampden’s Essay on the Philos Evidence of Christianity, 
p 60, etc All these writers concur m giving the wider meaning of 
analogy Tappan’s Logic, Book iv. sec 10, Dr Tatham’s Chart 
and Scale of Truth, vol i p 50-62, "Wayland’s Intellectual Philo- 
sophy, chap VI sec 4, and Chalmers’ Lectures on Butler’s 
Analogy, favour the narrower view See also the works of Whately 
Coplestona, and Gambler, already quoted. 

® The language of Dugald Stewart Beeme on the whole just After 
referrmg to the opmions of Dr Reid and Dr Campbell, and ex- 
pressing his doubts “ whether both of these ingemous writers have 
not somewhat underrated the importance of analogy ns a medium 
of proof,” he adds, “ I acknowledge, at the same time, that be 
tween the positive and the negative apphcation of this species of 
evidence, there is an essential difference When employed to 
refute an objection, it may often furnish an argument irresistibly 
and imanswerably convincing When employed as a medium of 
proof, it can never authorize more than a probable conjecture . 

In some instances, however, the probabihty resultmg from a con- 
currence of different analogies, may rise as high, as to produce an 
effect on the behef scarcely distmguishable from moral certamty ” — 
‘ Elements,’ u , 423, note. 
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rUe precise place of analogy m the Chnatian Evidences is easily 
, -signed to it. It is part of the Internal Evidence, resting on the 
message itself, not on the credentials of the messengers It appeals, 
not to a pnon reasoning, hut to facts and principles already learned 
hy experience m Nature, not to minute comcidencos between the 
sacred history and other records, or to the feelings and spintnal 
msight of renewed men, but to the consciences and judgments of 
all It requires less learning than External Evidence, mvolves no 
assumptions, and is appreciable by the whole race. In Scripture, 
it 13 of constant occurrence. Every parable and miracle, every 
companson and figure, bemg intended to explain and m some do 
gree to enforce Divme truth by tJungs and foots already familiar 
See Matt, v.-vu.; 1 Cor. sv. 36. j 
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[analysis.] 

[a* Of tlie nature of analogical evidence m general. 

1 Such evidence ib vanoua m degrees^ from low presumptionfi to 

moral certamty one shght presumption cannot make any- 
thing probable , but many can. Ebb and flow of tide. 

2 Its foundation is vensimibtude, or likeness to some truth, or 

fact, likeness either m the thmg itself, or m its evidence or 
circumstances 

Here the degree of probabihty is as the frequency with which 
we have observed the same or like thmgs It becomes pre- 
sumption, opimon, conviction, and forms a rule of hope and 
judgments 

3 Its measure imperfect, but obligatory 

a Imperfect, and fit for limited capacitieB, for to God nothmg 
IS probable, 

b Yet obligato) y, however low the presumption m favour of any 
opmion, or practice. Indeed, where men must act, pru- 
dence will select the course which seems nght, even though 
the chances of success are even or adverse 
B Of the utihty of such evidence, and its apphcation to rehgion 
Its measure not discussed, but yet its utihty obvious 

1 In detemumng our judgments and practice in common life 

2 In relation to rehgion and God’s present government From 

it one may reason with Ongen, 

1 In these outlines the connexion and Bubordination of thoughts are Indicated 
thus — 

A 1 a 1 (o) (1) 

B 2 b 2 (h) (2) 

C 3 c 3 (c) (3) 

and very occasionally (a) (i) 

where, for example, (1) ia a subdivision under (a), as (a) Is under 1 , and 1 under 
a and a under 1, and 1 under A Ordinarily A, B, eta, represent distinct subjects. 
CotTMpondlng letters and Cgurcs will bo found In the margin of the text, 

B 
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n Tlint difficulties muQt bo c^pcclrd in Senj-ture n ■ in I’ldirr, 
b TJint a denial of tho Dlv^no origin of fcicniitiiro on tliia f'roiintl 
■null end in a denial of tbo Divine ongm of tlie v.orld, 
and, 

3 That both systoma bavo tho eamo Author, or, at lexHt, tint 
objections against tlio one arc 'insnorcd by the other 
3 In forming our notions of roligioii, it ii. mpenoi, 
a To reasoning on assumed pnnciplcs* 

b To reasomng on true principles, tbo applicibilitj of nliich ) i 
assumed and bonce, 

0 Eutlor mtenda to apply it to religion, nalnnl and leic'iled, 
assuming an Author aud Governor of Xaluro, which aii- 
sumption has no prior improbabilitj, and lias often been 
proved by accumulated ovidoncc 
d To vam spoculationa how tho w orld might have been better 
which speculations may bo shown to bo v am, thus — 

1 Probably the speculator himself would admit his plan to 
be not the tenj best, wliotbcr he contemplated tho 
greatest amount of virtue or of happiness, or of both 
S And certamly foohsh and extravagant plans would be 
formed, involving conclusions like those, — all creatures 
must be made at once perfect, free from all liaaard rnd 
toil, and without dread oi risk of punisbncnt 
3 For such speculations men have not faculties 

(a) Of ends we may judge hence wo believe that the 

greatest amount of virtuo and happiness is God’s end 
m providence, a bohof to which our whole nature 
impels us, and of which that nature is an evidonco 
(see 4) , 

(b) But of means we cannot — no, 

(c) Not even of the best means of Traiiung a single peioon, 

much less a system , and, 

(d) Hence men cannot judge each other, how then can they 

judge God 1 

C Practical conclusion Leave speculation, and mark, 

1 The conduct of Nature with respect to mtelligent creatures 

2 The laws to he gathered from it , and, 

3 The analogy between what we find m Nature, and what we 

heheve or expect m rehgion whence it wiU appear that they 
are both of a piece 
D The force of this analogy, 

1 Vanes, homg Bomctimes a pi-acbcal proof, sometimes a con- 
firmation, of what IB otherwise proved 
8 ShowB that rehgion is not ridiculous, unless Nature be so, and 
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8 Anffwora objectionfl agailist the Bystem of religion, and to a large 
extent objections agamst its evidence 
E The treatise is divided into two parts, and is thus analysed 
The first, On religion in general, i e , on natural rehgion whciem 
it IS shown that there is a ficture life, Chap I , a nofuraf go- 
vernment, present and future. Chap II ; a moral government^ 
Chap in , that life is a probation state, involving nshs, Chap. 
IV., promoting mprovement and testing character. Chap V , 
that the facts of moral government are not affected by any 
opmions on necessity, Chap. VI , and that the perfection of 
God’s government cannot be objected to, for it is, as a sclieme, 
inoomprehensible. Chap VII. 

The second, On Chnstiamty in particular, i e., on revealed reh- 
gion where it is shown that Chnstiamty is important, Chap. 
I.; that as miraculous, no objection can be urged against it. 
Chap n , that as a scheme, no valid ot^ectiom can be urged 
against it, either agamst it as a fact, though diffenng from our 
expectations. Chap EH , or agamst the moral perfections dis- 
played m it, Chap IV , § 1 , or agamst the system of means and 
general laws whereby it is earned on, Chap IV , § 2 , or against 
mediation. Chap V., or agamst its want of umversality and 
supposed deficient proof. Chap VI , or against its evidence, 
prophetic, miraculous, or general, Chap VH , and, lastly, that 
analogy is strongly and m vanous ways on the side of rebgiou, 
general and revealed (a, b, o), Chap Viil ] 


Probable ovidencQ is essentially distuigniBhed from demon- ^ 
strative by this, that it admits of degrees and of all vanety j 
of them, from the highest moral certamty to the very lowest 
presumption We cannot mdeed say a thing is probably 
tnxo npon one very slight presumption for it , becanso, as 
there may be probabihties on both sides of a question, thei o 
may bo some agamst it. and though there be not, yet a 
sbgbt presumption does not boget that degree of conviction, 
wMcb IS unpbed m saying a thing is probably tine. But that 
tlie sbgbtest possible pi esumption is of the nature of a pi oba- 
bibty appears from hence, that such low presumption, often 
repeated, will amonnt oven to moral ceiiaiaty Thus a man’s 
having observed the ebb and flow of the tide to-day, aflbrds 

’ [^ScQ lutroductory btatemeuts ou Analogy j 

B 2 
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ourselves. Aud thus, u horcas the piunce ’ ■« ho had ahvaya 
lived m a -wann climate, naturally concluded, in the way of 
analogy, that there was no such thing as water’s becommg 
haid, because he had always observed it to be fluid and 
yielding , we, on the contiary, from analogy conclude that 
theio IS no presumption at all agamst this , that it is su]!- 
posable there may be frost in England any given day ui 
Januaiy nest , piobable that there wiU on some day of the 
month , and that there is a moral certainty, t e , giound for 
an expectation, without any doubt of it, m some part or 
other of the wmter 

Probable evidence, m its very natme, affoids but an imper- 3 
feet kind of mformation , and is to be considered as relative 
only to beings of limited capacities. For nothing which is a 
the possible object of knowledge, whether past, present, or 
future, can be probable to an infimte JnteUigence , since it 
cannot but be discerned absolutely as it is m itself, certamly 
true, or certainly false But to us, probabihty is the veiy 
guide of life 

From these things it follows, that in questions of difficulty, 
or such as are thought so, whore more satisfactory evidence 
cannot be had, oi is not seen, if the lesult of examination 
be, that there appears upon the whole any the lowest pro- b 
sumption on one side, and none on the other, or a gi eater 
jiresumption on one side, though in the lowest degree greater, 
this determines the question, even m matters of speculation ; 
and m matters of practice, will lay us under an absolute and 
foiTual obhgation, m pomt of prudence and of mterest, to act 
upon that presumption or low probabdity, though it be so 
low as to leave the mmd m very great doubt which is the 
truth For surely a man is as really bound m prudence to 
do what upon the whole appears, accoidmg to the best of 
Ins judgment, to bo for his happiness, as what he certamly 
Imows to bo so Eay further, in questions of great conse- 
quence, a reasonable man will thmk it concerns him to re- 
mark lower probabihties and presumptions than these , such 
as amount to no more than showmg one side of a question to 
be as supposahle and credible as the other, nay, such as 
but amount to much less even than this For numberless 

® The Btory is told by Mr Locke m the chapter of Probability — 
[Es'iay on tho Human Understanding, book iv., c 15, e 5 3 
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instancosmiglitbomontioncd rc'spccljnglliocoiijmnn jiiir iiHi 
of Mo, wlicrc a ninn would bo ibougbt, in a litnnl 'ni- (% ili*; 
tractcdwho would notact, and -ailb great ni'idii nlion lo'\ 
not only upon an oven chance, but upon much and 
where the probability oi clianco mus gioatly against hf. 
succeeding * 

It IS not my design to mcpiiro furtlici into Iho nuline, tho 
foundation, and measiiro of piobability, orivlienco it jiro- 
ceeds that hUncss should beget that presumption, ojainon, 
and full conviction, which tho human mind is fomiod to le- 
ccivo from it, and which it docs necessarily produce in cvci^ 
ono , or to guard against tho errors, to vliicli icasonmg from 
analogy is hable This belongs to the subject of hogic, and 
is a part of that subject which lias not jet been tlioioughly 
considered Indeed, I shall not tnlco npon mo to s^aj hoA\ 
for the extent, compass, and force of analogical reasoning 
can bo reduced to general heads and iiilos, and the -whole bo 
formed mto a system But though so httlo in this unj has 
been attempted liy those who hnvo treated of oui intellectual 
powers and the exercise of thorn, this docs not hmdci but 
that we may be, as we unquestionably nic, assured, that 
analogy is of weight, in vaiious degrees, towards deter- 
1 raimng our judgment and our piactico Nor does it in any 
wise cease to be of weight in those eases, because jicrsons, 

-* See chap -vi , part ii [These romarl^ of Butler’s on tlio pi u- 
dence of (say) a religious course are quite just Even if the doctrine 
of another hfe were improbable, it woidd bo ivieo to bve as xj it 
ivero true Men can lose nothing, and may gam much, by acting 
upon it Still it must be remembered that, Tvlnlo prudence mav 
gmde our conduct, it cannot control our hearts A robgion adhered 
to from prudence alone is not the rebgion of Senpturo TVo need 
faith, and love, and hope — m one word, an inner life, as tho spring 
of outward hohness, and all these the evidences and truths of 
Chnstiamty are mtended to supply The remark of, Professoi 
Fitzgerald is, however, also true “It is not mconceivable that tho 
Almighty should require men first to act upon a thing, as true, before 
they are so fully satisfied of its truth os to leave no douot remain 
mg " It IS also to be noted that Scripture speaks of rehgion itself 
os a form of prudence or thoughtfulness, Matt xxv 1 See Butler’s 
own remarks on a similar topic m Part IT , Chap Vm Prudence, 
accordmg to Butler, imphes the preference of mterest to passion — 
iteelf a commendable decision ] 
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eitlier given to dispute, or Tvho require things to he stated 
•with greater exactness than our iaculties appear to admit of 
in practical matters, may find other cases in -which it is not 
easy to say whether it be, or be not, of any weight , or m- 
stances of seeming analogies, which are really of none. It 
is enough to the present purpose to observe, that this general 
way of argumg is evidently natural, just, and conclusive, 
For ’there is no man can make a question but that the sun 
•vlU rise to-monow; and be seen, where it is seen at all, in 
the figure of a circle, and not in that of a square. 

Hence, namely, from analogical reasomng, Oiigen® has, 2 
■with smgular sagacity, observed, 'that he who believes the Sa ip- 
tme to have proceeded from him who is the Author of Natwe, ^ 
luay well expect to find the same sort of dificulties in it as aie 
found in the constitution of Nature. And in a like way of re- 
flection it may be added, that he who domes the Scnptuie to 
have been from God upon account of these difficulties, may, t 
for the very same reason, deny the world to have been formed 
by him. On the other hand, thei e be an analogy oi likeness 
between that system of things and dispensation of Provi- c 
dence, which Eevelation informs us of, and that system of 
things and dispensation of Providence, which experience to- 
gether -with reason informs us of, i e., the kno-svn comse of 
Nature , this is a presumption, that they have both the same 
author and cause, at least so far as to answer objections 
against the former's bemg firom God, dra-wn from anythmg 

® Xpr] fjL4v rot ye rhv 3.Tra^ •napade^dp.fvoi' rov Krlffcanos rhr KScr/iou 
elvai Tairas ras ypa<ptis vetreicrOai, Srt Sera srepl rvs Krlffeccs irrayr^ 
rots Cvroveri rhy irepl avrns ?e6yov, ravra nal srepl ruv ypatpuy — 
PMocal , p 23, ed Cant [translated in the text ] 

[This remark Ongen apphes in support of a questionable system 
of Bibhcal mterpretation. In several instances, however, he apphes 
analogy ns Butler does in defence of the doctnnes of the gospel, 
Chnsfs death in our stead — the treachery of Judas not mconsistent 
■with our Lord’s Divine mission — the heresies of the early church 
no evidence against the truth of Chnstiamty — he rUustrates by 
analogous facts (Cent Cels , lib. i , u , m.) This kind of reasomng 
is common in the early apologists (see also especially Tertulhan 
" On the Testimony of the Soul,” and Athenagoras “ On the Resur- 
rection”), and abounds m the discomses of Plato, and oven in ths 
cevei-er treatises of Aristotle.] 
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wliicli 18 (uialogical or bimilai to Mhat. is in tlio latter, ivlnch 
is aoluiowledgcd to bo fioni him for an Author of Kaltiro is 
hero supposed. 

3 Pornung oxir notions of tho const iluf ion and goicmmcnt of 
tho ivorld npon reasoning, ■\\i1hont foundation for the jirin- 
a ciplcs which wo assume, ■whether from the attnlmlos of (iod 
or anything else, is building a u orld upon li\ pothc'^i'i, like 
Dcs Caitcs. Forming oui notions npon rensoning from j'nn- 
b ciploB which arc ccitain, but applied to eases to which vo 
have no groxmd to apply them, (lilco those who explain the 
structuro of tho human bodj', and tho nature of diseases and 
modicmes from more mathematics w ithout sufiiciont daUi ,) is 
an oiTor much alan to tho former , since w hat is nssmned in 
order to make tho rcasonuig applicable, is hypothesis. Ihit 
it must ho allowed just, to join abstract reasonings with the 
observation of facta, and argue from such facts as aro known, 
to othoisthat aio like them, fiom that part of tho Dnino 
government over intclhgont creatures winch comes under 
our "View, to that larger and more general govomment over 
them which is beyond it , and from w’hat is present, to col- 
lect what is likely, credible, oi not incredible, w ill bo hero* 
after 

This method then of concluding and dotonuimng being 
practical, and what, if wm wnll act at all, wo cannot but act 
nponm the common pmsmts of life, bemg evidently con- 
olnsivo in various dogicos, pi oportionahlo to tho degree and 
exactness of the whole analogy or hlvcncss , and having so 
great authority for its mtroduction into the subject of icli- 

0 gion, even revealed rebgion , my design is to apply it to that 
subject m general, both natural and revealed taking for 
proved, that there is an mtoUigcnt Author of Nature, and 
natural Governoi of the woild For as there is no presump- 
tion agamst this pnor to the proof of it • so it has been often 
proved with accumulated evidence, bom this argument of 
analogy and final causes , fiom abstract reasonings , from tho 
most ancient tradition and testimony, and bom the gouorol 
consent of mankind. Nor does it appear, so far as I can find, 
to ho domed by the gonerohty of those who profess thorn- 
selves diBsa'fcisfied ■mth tho evidence ol i ohgion. 

1 As there are some, who, instead of thus attending to what 
IB m fact tho constitution of Nature, form their notions of 
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God’s goverament upon Ii3rpotIiesis * so tliere are others, who 
indulge themselves in vam and idle speculations,® how the 
u Olid might possibly have been framed othenvise than it is : 
and upon supposition that things might, in imagmmg that 
they should have been disposed and earned on after a better 
model, than what appeals in the present disposition and 
conduct of them. Suppose now a person of such a turn of 
mind, to go on with his reveries, till he had at length fixed 
upon some particular plan of Nature, as appeanng to him 
the best. One shall scarce be thought gmlty of detraction 
against human understandmg, if one should say, even before- l 
hand, that the plan which this speculative person would fix 
upon, though he were the wisest of the sons of men, proba- 
bly would not be the veiy best, even accordmg -to his own 
notions of best; whether ho thought that to be so, which 
afforded occasions and motives for the exorcise of the greatest 
virtue, or which was productive of the greatest happmess, 
or that these two were necessarily connected, and run up 
into one and the same plan However, it may not be amiss 
once for all to see, what would be the amount of these emen- 
dations and imagmary improvements upon the system of 
Natme, or how far they would mislead -us. And it seems 2 
there could be no stopping -till we came to some such con- 
clusions as these ; that all creatures should at first be made 
as perfect and as happy as they were capable of ever being ; 
that nothing, to be sure, of hazard or danger should be put 
upon them to do ; some indolent persons would perhaps 
thmk nothmg at all : or certainly, that effectual caie should 
be taken, that they should, whether necessarily or not, yet 
even-tually and m fact, always do whnt was nght and most 
conducive to happiness, which would be thought easy for in- 
fimte power to effect , either by not givmg them any prin- 
ciples which would endanger their going wrong , or by laying 
the nght motive of action m every instance before their 
minds contmuaUy m so strong a manner, as would never fail 
of luducmg them to act conformably to it: and that the 
whole method of government by punishments should be re- 

® [Tiofessor Kizgerald supposes that Butler had Bayle's Spocula- 
tious lu new when penning this paragraph See Bayle's Notes t) 

' Manichicans,' and ' Ongen' m lus Cnhcal Dichonaiy ] 
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joofod as absmd, ns nii nwJn\nrd joiind-nboiit mrlhod ol 
canning tliuigs on ; nay, ns conliniy <o a pijnoij) d iMirpo' a, 
foi whicli it would bo supposed cicnlmcs v.cic jn.ulo, Ij 
liappmess. 

3 Now, ivitbout coiibiderjiig what is to bo ‘-aid in pnificiihir 
to tho sovernl parts of tins tiam of folly nud cvtiainganco , 
what has been above mtiuiated, is a full direct gciiornl nnH^\ l r 
to it, namely, that wo may see bofoichnnd that vu Imio not 
faculties foi tins land of speculation Foi tlioiigh it bo Ofl- 
mitted, that, from tho fust piinciplcs of oui nature, vo un- 
avoidably judge or detomino some ends to bo nbsolulcl) in 

(a) themselves pioforablo to olhcis, and that tho cmls nov nitn 
honed, oi if they lun up into one, that this one is absolutcl\ 
tho best, and conscciueutly that wo must conclude the ulti- 
mate end designed, m tho constitution of Nat mo and conduct 
of Providonco, is tho most viihio and happiness pos'Jiblo : yet 
wo oro for from bomg able to judge what paiticular deposi- 
tion of things would be most friendly and assistant to iirtiic , 

(b) 01 what moans might bo absolutely necessary to pi educe the 
most happmoss m a system of such extent as oui own u oild 
may be, -toking m all that is past and to como, though u o 
should suppose it dotaclicd fi om tho whole of things Indeed 
we aie so fai from bomg able to judgo of this, tlmt u o nro not 

(o) judges what may be tho nocessniy menus of laisiug nud con- 
duotmg one person to tho highest perfection and happiness 
of his natmo Nay, oven m tho bttlo affairs of tho incscut 

(d) hfe, we find men of diffcient educations and innlcs nio not 
competent judges of the conduct of each other. Our uholo 
nature leads us to asenbe all moral perfection to God, and to 
deny all unperfeotion of him And this wiU for over ho a 
practical proof of his moial character, to such as mil con- 
sider what a practical jnoof is, because it is tho voice of 
God speakmg m us And from hence wo conclude, that 
vu-tuo must be the happmoss, and vice tho nnsoiy, of ovci y 
oreatmo , and that regularity and oidci and nght cannot but 
prevail finally m a umvorso under his government But wo 
ore in no sort judges, what aio tho nocessaiy moons of 
aooomphshmg this end 

0 Let us then, instead of that idlo and not very imiocout 
employment of forming imagmoiy models of a world, and 
schemes of govoniing it, turn our thoughts to what wo ex- 
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pciionco to bo tbo couduct of Nature -uutb respect to iutelb- 1 
gent creatures , wlucli may be losolved into gcnoinl laws or 
rules of adnnnistiation, m tbo same way as many of tbo laivs 2 
of Natme respeotmg inanimate matter may be collected 
fiom ospoiiments. And let us compare tbo known constitu- 
tion and couise of tbmgs witb wbat is said to bo tbo moral 
system of Nature , tbo acknowledged dispensations of Pio- 
videnco, or that goyoinment wbicb we find om solves imdor, 
■\vitb wbat lebgion teacbes us to bebovo and expect , and see 
wbotber tbey are not analogous and of a piece And upon 
Bucb a compaiTson it will, I tbink, be found, tbat tboy aio 
very mucb so, tbat botb may be tiaced up to tbe samo 
goneial laws, and resolved mto tbe same pnnciples of Divmo 
conduct. 

Tbo analogy boio proposed to bo consideied is of a pietty H 
largo extent, and consists of several ports, m some, more, in 
otboiB, loss, exact. In some fow instancfes peibops it may 
amount to a loal practical proof, m others not so.^ Yet m 
tbeso it IB a confirmation of wbat is proved other ways. It 3 
wall undeniably show, wbat too many wont to have shown 
tboni, tbat tbe system of Pebgion, both natmal and revealed, 
considered only as a system, and prior to tbe proof of it, is 
not a subject of ladicule, unless that of Natme bo so too. ^ 
And it will afford an answer to almost all objections against 
tbo system botb of natural and revealed Ecbgion; though 
not perhaps an answer m so great a degree, yet m a very g 
considerable degiee an answer to tbe objections against tbe 
evidence of it • for objections agamst a proof, and objections 
against wbat is said to be proved, tbe leader wdl observe 
are different tbmgs. 

Now tbe Divme govoniment of tbo world, impbed m tbo E 
notion of robgion m general and of Cliristiamty, contains m 
it , tbat mankmd is appomtod to bve m a futme state ,® that 
tbeio every one shall bo rewarded orpumsbed,® rewarded 
01 pumsbed respectively for all tbat behaviour hero, which 
we comprehend under the words, virtuous or vicious, morally 
good or ovil tbat our present bfe is a probation, a state of 
trial, 1* and of discipbno,’® for tbat futme one , notwitbstand- 
[Seo Introductoiy Statements on Analogy ] 

“ PaibL, chap. 1. ■> Chap u 

” Chap rv ts ci^p ^ 
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)iig tlio objections, winch men mivy fancy tlioj Jmvc, fioin 
notions of necessity, against theio being any sncli nioinl jilnn 
ns this at all," and whatever objcclions maj apprar to he 
against the Viisdom and goodness of it, as it stands sn iinjwr- 
fectly made knoini to ns at present that this v orld being 
in a state of apostasy and ■wickedness, and tonseqii''ntlj of 
rmn, and tho sense both of their condition and dntj being 
greatly conupted amongst men, this gaio occasion for an 
additional dispensation of providence , of the utmost import- 
ance," proved by miinclcs,''' but containing in it many 
things appealing to us strange, and not to have been ex- 
pected,’^ a dispensation of piovidcncc, which is a sclicmo or 
system of thmgs i’” earned on by mediation of a Divmo 
person, tho Messiah, m order to the recover} of tlio world," 
yet not revealed to aU men, nor proved witli tlio strongest 
possible e-ndenco of all those to whom it is rcicalcd, but 
only to sucb a part of manlund, and with such particular 
evidence as the -wisdom of God thought lit ” Q’ho design 
then of the foUo-wing ticntiso x\ill bo to show, that the 
several parts pnncipaUy objected against m tins moral and 
Cluistian dispensation, mcluding its scbcrac, its publication, 
and the proof which God has afforded us of its trutli , that 
tho particular parts pnncipolly objected against m tins whole 
a. dispensation, nio analogous to xihat is experienced in tlio 
constitution and couiso of Nature, or Providence , that tho 
chief objections tbomsolves which are alleged ngnmst the 
former, are no other than xvbat may bo alleged with like 
b justness agamst tho latter, where they aio found m fact to 
be mconclusive , and that this argument from analogy is m 
general imonsw^erablo, and undoubtedly of wmigbt on tho side 
of rehgion,®’ not-withstondmg the objections w hicb may seem 
0 to be against it, and the real groimd w'luch tlicro may bo for 
difference of opimon, as to the particular degree of weight 
winch IS to be laid upon it. This is tho general accoimt of 
what may bo looked for m the folio-wing Treatise And I 
shall begm it -with that which is the foundation of all our 
hopes and of all our fears ; all our hopes and fears, which 
are of any consideration , I mean m a ibturo bfe. 

" Chap n " Chap Part u , chap i, 

1“ Chap u Chap ui. " Chap iv 

C hap V “ Chap vi , to *' Chap -vou. 
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ANALOGY OF RELIGION 


TO 

THE CONSTITUTION AND COUESB OP 
NATUHB. 


PART I 

OF NATUEAL EELIGION.* 


CHAPTER L 

OF A FUTUEE LIFE.S 

[A A future life is probable* 

1 From similar cbongos already undergone m, 

a Ourselves, and m, 
b Other creatures — worms, birds, etc 

2 From our present powers, which are likely to continue, unless 

death destroy them. We fear death may, but there la no 
proof that it will, 

' (The first part of this treatise, it must be carefully noted, dis- 
cusses natural rehgion — such truths as may be learned from creation 
and providence, and the language used is generally such as an 
imperfect revelation of that kmd suggests The second part dia- 
cusseS revealed religion — such truths as may be learned from Nature, 
and are taught in Scnptme, togcthei with such as are peculiar to 
the Ghnslian system 

The d’stmclion between natural and revealed rehgion is itself 
veiy liable to bo misapprehended Some hold that there are not 
even the elementary truths of such a science as the rehgion c f 
Nature Others, overlookmg tho fact that " natural rehgion h s 
hid the opportumty of rekmdlvng her faded taper by gospel Lclit" 
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a Either frora the nr'ure o: death IVc “ n''t r t r' i:, 
nor d-O tre knoiv on That the r-j 'crc' cf our j jTi'"> (rot 
the-r escrcuc) depends 

b Or from the analogy of ITatnrc, Thirh jhorr o^l/ tl 't the 
'T^iVi pro’^f of oar porem (not the povvr’ tL'm^-Ivc-; 
may be destroyed, and gircs pn. on thc<'‘h'r 

side, as above 

3 Stdl men death ttQI d'- Vi._ them, Ti a u r gi"'*, n un- 

founded. Talc tne ques' on m , forms 
1 Is dea‘h the dmfrur'n of /ti'-j i' aj:? Mo re^'on to t’ uh it 
IS, for this supposes to are compoanlc 1, and d,. ccq>‘ Ih., 
bnt the contrary is probable, ha\ing met'phy' crl r I ci- 
penmental proofs 

a iletapbysical consc’ojmcss is mdiYisiDlc, so mm^t fic sMo* 
ject m vrbicb consc'ousners inheres hcnco, Ov.r bod •'< rre 
not the hvmg bemg, nor is the matter in Th cl the hn'^g 
bemg thinhs The hvmg being may emst out of the body, 
may animate other botLcs, and be r.® ! t‘le afTocted Ig *hc 
dissolution of all there bodies, as of '■ny other fere.gn 
ma^er (see note) 


(Davison on Prophecy, p &), asenoe to it tru‘h' •^hich it canao‘ 
claim. It IS, moreover, at ail tunes d..fr.cait to oistmg'iish bt-t—c-n 
the possible discoveries of reason and the “vnsdom tl.a'’ iron 
above ” and good men are jealous of dishonouring tne llolj 
Spirit by ascribmg to unassisted rta=on That is due to Ids 
teaehmg In studying t„s treahse, hoTuver, there need be no 
niiSgiTings on these pomts By natural rehgion B..:!cr mcanr 
Pimply such truths m relation to God (his character and govem- 
ment)and man (his dates and destmy) as mrybeieamed from God's 
Torhs and dealings — the pretensions cf no turd rehgion m tms 
respect bemg set forth Tith much moderaton and reserve. He 
holds, moreover, that, n /set, these truths Tere not learned in the 
first instance by unassisted reason, but that mimculous instmct.on 
TE3 needed to teach men to perceive them (p-at n., chap vu ) At 
the same mme such mstructon no more destroys the proof of these 
truths firom reason, t han the admission of the outboniy of Euchd 
as a inatheinat:c_an destroys the independent p'roof Thich reason 
gives of Ils demonstratrons Happily, if tc admit an authentic and 
pnlaiged conimmi.cction from God, our only busmess is to eiamme 
hoT far Mature leads us on in the same path, and Lot she confirms 
the evidence and iilus-rates the teaching of revelation ] 

. ' (Thonjjh Butler rechons the doctrme of a future lue amonr the 
truta- of rrf-r^f rehpon, he does so rather for the reranns rtatra 
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b Experimental parts of tEe body (limbs) may be lost, the 
body be larger or smaller, or even entirely (though gradu- 
ally) changed, and the hvxng hetng remain. Note, moreover, 

1 Even if man is material, still death may not destroy the 

elementary particles m ■which the living bemg inheres, 
and if not, death does not destroy him 

2 So, as the destruction of 'the bodily system (by gradual 

changes, by amputation) destroys not the h-vmg being, 
neither -will the destruction of any other (say mter 
nal) system Death, indeed, is a sudden not a gradual 
change, and the hving bemg is affected by the body, but 
the first fact is not deciswe, nor is the latter more true 
of the body than of other foreign matter that affects 
the soul 

3 The body has organs of perception, etc , which may be 

removed or destroyed -witbont affectmg tbe livmg bemg, 
BO may all other organa — eye-glasses, wooden limbs — 
perception -without organs, as m dreama. In those cases 
the organ is an instrument which may he laid aside, so 
the dissolution of matter or of organa is not the destnic 
tion of the bemg himself 

Obj It may be objected, this apphes to brutes, which must, 
therefore, be immortal, and moral too. To which answer, 
a Be it so; brutes may have latent powers, which fit them to 
be immortal and, 

b It does not follow, brutes may have a natural immortahty 
■without any higher faculties j and God may dispose of them 
as he shall please. 

on p. 33, than from any conviction that the truth is taught clearly 
and impressively by Nature A future bfe is natural, as he has 
nho-wn, and yet if knowledge imply proof and conviction, then it 
must he admitted that, apart from revela'tion, there is no knowledge 
of that hfe, and that m the gospel alone it is revealed, Whately 
has proved the accuracy of this conclusion — Essays on some of the 
Pocuhanties of the Chnatian Rohgion, Essay 1. At the same time 
the expectation of another life (sometimes hope, generally fear) 
has always been stronger among nations -without the Bible than any 
evidence they seem to have possesBed would warrant This expecta- 
tion Douglf^'j ascribes partly to tradition, and partly to the aptitude 
of the Goul'to receive this truth — ^Truths of Religion, p 21 Cicero 
ascribes it -to the same cause — omnium consensus, natitrce vox (Tusc. 
Quast , 1 , § 15) — ^though holdmg that the truth none hut a god 
could tell, ■while 'what -svas hkest ‘truth -was oxiremoly ■uncertain ] 
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2 Ib death the dcsti-uction (not of the hiinj Iciwj, out; of oui 
preseut living ponenj of reflection, iih it is of those of ren a- 
tion ’ 

n Uau hves in two states — sensation, and perception or rcflec 
tion 

b Ideas once gained, sensation may he destroyed and reflection 
remain im touched, for now, 

1 Wo can and do leflect mdcpcndcntly of the senres, and, 

2 In mortal diseases reflection is unaffected up to the momoat 

of death, and after sensation lias ceased. 

c Each state, indeed, affects the other, hut the dcstniction of 
one thing which affects another is not ncccsianlj the do 
struction of the two 

d Diseases even give a presumption to the contrarj (see B b 2) 

3 Is death even the suspension of our present powers of reflection? 
No, for, 

a Such suspension is no part of tho idea of death, which is 
simply dissolution of tho body. 

h Death may he like birth, a contmuation and perfecting of our 
powers, and, 

c At all events, suspension of powers and destruction so differ, 
that wo cannot arguo tho second from tho first 

Obj. Death is after all our destruction, as is clear from vcgctahlo 
decay But the tlungs compared differ in tho essential 
pomt of comparison — the possesaion of livmg powers of 
perception 

Repeat conclusion m a positive form. 

0 The future hfe here shown to bo probable is natural, 

1 We enter it naturally, by a change like our birth 

2 It is naturally social 

3 Ruled by natural fixed laws, accordmg to virtue. 

4 Nor less natural that these laws are administered by God, not 

by men, etc 

D This probable proof of a future life helps rehgion as much as 

demonstration would do, for, 

1 Demonstration would not silence an unbehover m ichgion, 

smee his unbehef may admit a future hfe as it admits this, 
and, 

2 Piobable proof sdences objections, and prcpaies tl^ ' uimd It) 

attend to the proper evidence of lubgion ] ^ 


Steange difficulties have been raised by somo coiaccniiug 
perronal identity, or the sameness of living agents, 
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m tlio notion of otn existing now and beicaftci, oi m any A 
two succesGiYO moments , winch whoever thinks it woi th 
while, may see considered m the first dissertation at the end 
of tins tieatise But without regard to any of them here, 
let ns consider what the analogy of Nature, and the several 
changes Minch we have undergone, and those M^hich mo 
I mow M'c may undci go without hemg destroyed, suggest, as to 
the effect M'hich death may, or may not, have upon us , and 
whether it ho not from thence pi obable, that wo may suiwivo 
this change, and exist m a future state of life and pcicoption 1 

[I] Fioni our bemg born into the present woild in the 
helpless imperfect state of infancy, and havmg anived fiom 
thence to mature age, we find it to be a genei al law cf Natui e 
in our oivn species, that tho same creatmes, the same mdi- a 
viduals, should exist m degrees of life and perception, Muth 
capacities of action, of enjojunent and suffermg, in ono 
peiiod of their being, greatly diffeient fiom those appomted 
them in another period of it And in other cieatures tho 
same law holds For the difference of their capacities and h 
states of hfe at their budh (to go no highei) andmmatuiity , 
the change of woinis mto flies, and the vast enlaigem.f'nt cf 
then locomotive poweis by such change and birds and 
insects bnistmg tho shell their habitation, and by this 
means entering mto a new Avorld, furnished with new accom~ 
niodations foi them, and finding a new spheze cf action 
assigned them, these aie instances of this general law of 
Natmc. Thus all the vai-ious aud woudei ful transfonnations 
of ammals ai o to he taken into consideration here. But tho 
states of life m which we ourselves existed fonueily in the 
womb and m our infancy, are almost as diffeient from our 
present m mature age, as it is possible to conceive any two 
states 01 degrees of hfe can he Thercfoio that we are to 
exist hereafter in a state ns diffeient (suppose) fiom our 
present, as this is fiom onr former, is but accordmg to the 
analogy of Natuio , accoiding to a natural order or appoint- 
ment of tho vciy same kind, with what mo have already 
experienced. 

[IT] Wc know MC aio endued with capacities of action, of 2 
liappmoss and misciy ; for mo aio conscious of acting, of 
enjoymg plcnsmo and suffering pain. Now, that wo have 
tlioso poM’cisnnd capacities bofoic death, is a prosnmpLian 

c 
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that -no shall ictnm Ihcni iliionsh niul lifter death , ind< ed n 
piohahihty of it abimdautly fiallicicut to act upon, link's 
thero ho some positive loasoii to think tlmt death is tlio 
dcshuction of those linng powers , hocaiLsc thoie ik in ert ry 
case a probabihty that all things wall continue wo 
nonco they are, m all lospoot':, except tho'^c in which wc 
have some lenson to thmk they will be alteied '1 Ins is that 
of piosumption or iirobabilitj' from an.ilog}*, o\]'U-'‘-ed 
m the TCiy woid confunianct.', Ailnch sceme oiir only natni il 
ixiason foi behoiTUg the comso of the world will continue 
to-moiiovr, as it has done so fni as oiii cxpencncc or know- 
ledge of history can cairy us back. Xay it seem‘d om only 
reason for bobeviug, that any one nibst.inco now* cxi-ting 
wtII coutmue to exist a moment longer , flic sclf-c\i-'tcnt 
buhstanco only excepted Thus if men w oic assured that the 
unknowm event, death, was not the destruction of our f.icul- 
ties of peicoption and of action, thci ‘0 would bo no np])ro- 
hension, that any other power or event, imconnoctcd with 
this of death, would dostioy dioso faculties jn^t at the instant 
of each cieatuie’s death, and thcicfoio no doubt but that 
they would lemam aftoi it, which shows the liigh prob.1- 
bihty that our hvmg powois'inll coutmuc after death, xuilocs 
fhcie he some gioimd to thmk that death is their dcstrac- 
(lou'* Foi, if it would ho m a mamici certain that wo 
should sumve death, provided it were ccitam that death 
w ould uot be our dcstimction, it must be highly pi ohablo w c 

^ I say Aiiirf of presumption or piobibility, for I do not nic.an tff 
•affirm that theie is the same dcgrct, of conviction that our Imng 
powei-s will contmue after death, as thero is that our substances will 

* Destruction of hmng po'cers is a manner of expression unavoidably 
ambiguons, and may signify either the destruction of a living btuig, 
so as that the same living being shall be vicapahlc of ever perceiving or 
acting again at all or the destruction of those means and instnmcnts bg 
ichtch it IS capable of its present life, of its present state of perception and 
of action It 13 here used ui the former sense TVhen it Is used m 
the latter, the epithet present is added The loss of a man’s eve is 
a destruction of living powers m the latter sense But we have no 
loason to think the destruction of living powera, in the foianer 
sense, to be possible We have no more reason to think a being 
endued with iiviug powers ever loses them during its whole exist- 
ence, Hum to believe that a stone over acijuucs them. 
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sliall 6IUV1VO it, if tlieio be no gioxmd to tlunk death nviU be 
OHT destruction.® 

Now though I think it must be acknowledged, that prioi 
to the natural and moral proofs of a future life commonly 
insisted upon, there would arise a general confused sus- 
picion, that m the great shock and alteiation which we shall 
undeigo by death, we, e. our hving powers, might be 
wholly destroyed . yet even prior to those proofs, there is 
really no particular distmct ground oi reason for this appie- 
hension at all, so far as I can find. If there be, it must 
nirse either fiom the teason of the thing, or from the analogy of 
Nature. 

But wo cannot argue fiom the reason of the thing, that death 
is the destruction of hving agents, because we know not at 
all what death is in itself, but only some of its effects, such 
as the dissolution of flesh, skin, and bones And these effects 
do in no wise appear to imply the destruction of a hvmg 
agent. And besides, as we are greatly m the dark upon 
what the eseicise of our hving powers depends, so we are 
wholly Ignorant what the poweis themselves depend upon , 
the powere themselves are distmguished, not only from then 
actual exercise, but also from the present capacity of ex- 
orcising them, and as opposed to theu destmetion , for 
sleep, 01 however a swoon, shows us, not only that these 
powers exist when they are not exeicised, as the passive 
powei of motion does in inanimate matter, but shows also 
that they exist, when there is no present capacity of cx- 
crcismg them , oi that the capacities of exercising them for 
the present, as well as the actual exercise of them, may bo 

® [The first and the second parts of this chapter illustrate very 
the weakness and the strength of the analogical argument 
For positive conclusions — ^the certainty, for example, of a future 
hfe — ^it fails to produce conviction. For negative conclusions — the 
futihty, for example, of objections to a future life, founded on our 
fears, or on what death seems to be — it is triumphant It is m 
reference to the fii-st pomt m part that Dr Chalmers holds this 
chapter “ to be the least satisfactory m the book ” — Lectures on 
Butler, p 10. If, however, he adds, it be held as the mam func- 
tion of analogy not to supply proofs, but to repel disproofs — then 
nothing can bo imagined more effective oi more beautiful than the 
illustrations of this part of Butler’s work ] 
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suspended, and yet flic poMcrs llioni'^chcs uiiiiun nnde- 
stroyed Smeo tlicn -wo Ivnow not nt nil upon tlic 

existence of our Ihing po-wers depends, llus slions fnrllior, 
tliero can no probability bo coliccicd fioin (hojcnconof Ibc 
thing, that death will bo their de^-fuitfion; because thcii 
. oxistcnco may depend upon EomoMliat in no dogn o aOcclid 
by death, upon somenhat nuito out of the reach of fins hing 
b of teiTor^ So that thcio is nothing moic certain Ilian that 
ihe reason of Hie thing slioivs ns no conucMon tictwccu death 
and tho destruction of Imng agents Nor can n o find an.\ - 
thing throughout tho •whole analogi/ of Kutine to afford us 
oven tho shghtcst presumption that animals c\or lose their 
living powcis, much loss, if it 1,1010 possible, that they lo'^o 
them by death , for wo liavo no faculties nlicroinlh to trace 
any beyond or through it, so as to see u hat becomes of them. 
This event removes them fiom oui mcu It destroys tho 
sensible proof, which wo had before their death, of their b( ing 
possessed of hving powers, but does not appear to afford tho 
least reason to behove that they ore then, or by that crciif, 
deprived of them 

And our knowing, that they were possessed of tin ^ 0 
powers, up to the veiy penod to which wo have faculties 
capable of tracmg them, is itself a probability of then ic- 
taimng them beyond it And this is confirmed, and a sen- 
sible credibdity is given to it, by observing the verj' great 
and astonishing changes which wu have experienced, so 
gieat that our existence in another state of hfo, of percep- 
tion, and of action, wall be but according to a method of 
pro-vidential conduct, the like to which has been already cx- 
eicised oven with regard to onrsolvcs, according to a course 
of Nature, tho like to which wo have already gone thiough. 

However, as one cannot but bo greatly sensible, how 
B difficult it IS to silence imagmation enough to make the voice 
of reason oven cbstmctly heard on this case , as wm are ac- 
customed from our youth up to mdulge that forward delusive 
faculty, ever obtruding beyond its sphere , of some assist- 
ance mdeed to apprehension, but the author of all error , as 
wo plainly lose onrselves in gross and crude conceptions of 
tbmgs, takmg for granted that we are acquamted with 
what, indeed, wo are wholly ignorant of, it may bo proper 
to consider the imaginary presumptions, that death w ill bo 
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onr destruction, arising from these kinds of early and lasting 
prejudices , and to sho'w how little they can really amount 
to, even though we cannot wholly divest ourselves of them ° 
And, 

[I.] AU presumption of death’s being the destruction of 1 
hvmg hemgs, must go upon supposition that they are com- 
pounded, and so discerptible But smee consciousness is a a 
smgle and mdivisible power, it should seem that the subject 
m which it resides must be so too. Bor were the motion of 
any particle of matter absolutely one and mdivisible, so as 
that it should imply a contradiction to suppose part of this 
motion to exist, and part not to exist, e. part of this 
matter to move, and part to be at rest , then its power of 
motion would be mdivisible ; and so also would the subject in 
which the power inheres, namely the particle of matter , for 
if this could be divided mto two, one part might be moved 
and the other at rest, which is contrary to the supposition^. 

* [It must be carefully noted that the question here raised is 
divided by Butler mto three Is death the destruction of the Uvtnff 
agent? or of his present powers of reflection? or is it even the sus^ 
pension of those powers? — See Outhne On the phraseology here 
employed, Dr Hampden remarks that Butler “ is often obhged to 
employ a circmtous and apparently awkward style m statmg his 
arguments ” — to avoid particular theories m relation to the subjects 
of them. "Hence his use of such expressions as 'laculties of per- 
ception and action/ 'hvmg powers,' ‘hvmg agents,’ etc , which, to 
be justly estimated, must be regarded as exclusions of any particular 
theory concemmg the soul, so as to leave the question of a future 
life, as here entered mto, purely a question of fact ” — Essay on 
the Philosophical Evidences of Chnstiamty Pref. x ] 

^ [This argument — consoiousneas is mdivisible, so therefore is 
the subject m which it inheres but if the conscious subject is indi- 
■viBible, it IS also mdestructible and immortal — was stated m 1705 
(thirty years before the Analogy was published), by Dr S Clarke, 
and m nearly the same words (A Discourse concemmg the Truth 
and Certamty of the Christian Eevelation, etc., Boyle’s Lecture, 
p 113). Dr Thomas Brown has also expanded and enforced it 
with his usual eloquence (Lect. xevi.) But it is now generally 
abandoned as mconclusive Dugald Stewart mtimates that if logical, 
it proves that the soul cannot have been created It is clearer stjU 
that on this prmciple the elementary substances of Hature are mdp- 
itructiblc. IVIackmtosh has remarked that emj?Ie properties some- 
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III liko mfliiiit'i ha*. Itfcn aij^iicd,'’ nii'l fni nnjllun*^ 

npiiofinng fo ilio conliaij uru'o jlie pri- 

ce])! um 01 coTctioiisrie*-'! Mliitli v.c Jmm) of out own 
CMslencc, is imluiMliIc, m) hb (Im! il is u contiufliclion to 
HH])2)osc one ])'nl of i! iJjuuld lx Juio nml !lio t>l}ii i ilnio, 
llio iiorctplno ])OMoi, oi tliojiovoi of con* Lio)i‘'nf“'-, i< ui 
duisiblc !oo, aiul coiiMspicnlh tlm (oilijeel in \\liichitrc- 
fcules, j. c. tho conscious bcine; Non njion sui)])o«iliun ilitit 
Juing nf^ont cncli iimn calls limmclf, is tlnis n unplo Iwim,'-, 
^\]l)oll llicio IS nt lens! no nioio (liflicnllv in concennif^ than 
m concen mg it to bo a compound, and of v. Jncli there is tlio 
2»oof iioM nionlionod , it foUoustlml oui oigauircd bodies 
arc no moie omsohes or jiaitof ouipdvcs than anj other 
nialtci aiound us. And it is ns ensj' to concen o llo^^ uiatfor, 
^\hlcll IS no part of ourselves, maj* bo niipiojinatcd to us in 
tbo maimer •alucli our picsont bodies aio, as bow wo can 
loccivo impiossions from, and linvo power o^cl any matter 
It 18 ns easy to conccivo that wo may exist out of bodies, ns 
m them, that w'o miglit liavo nuunated bodies of any other 
organs and senses wholly difloiont from theso now'gncn us, 
and that wo may hcicaflor nnimato tlicso snmo oi now 
bodies vaiiously modified and organized, ns to concono how 
W'O con animate such bodies as our present. And lastly, tho 


times exist lu n compound substnneo, when not found ui any of its 
constituont parts (Ethicnl Ptidosopliy, p 2C1, 'WhowcU’s ed ) , 
whence it follows that tho indivisibility of a property (as conscioiis- 
nesa) is no proof of tho indivisibiUty of tho conscious suhstauco 
And, in a woid, wo know so httlo of tho primary quahties or of 
tho essenco of matter and mmd, that all reasoning basod upon such 
knowledgo is not only unsatisfactory, hut peouharly hahlo to ho 
turned agamst tho tnith wo aro Boekmg to defend — Seo Duke’s 
Analysis of Butler, App i , Sm W. Hamilton’s edition of Dr Keid’s 
Collected Works, Note D ] 

® Seo Dr Clarke’s Letter to Mr Dodwell, and the defences of it 
[DodwoU, a learned nonjuror, fond of paradoxes, maintained that 
the human soul is naturally mortal, but is actually immortalized by 
God m baptism He was answered by Clarke CoUins, the deisf^ 
thon took up DodwoH’s theory, dropping tho theological question 
A fourth letter, in reply, was written by Clarke, and so the dispute 
closed AH the letters were coUectod and published The sixth and 
best edition is dated Lond , 1731, See also Hinton’s Athanasin ] 
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dissolution of all tlieso several organized bodies, supposing 
ourselves to have successively animated them, -would have 
no more conceivable tendency to destroy the h-mg bemgs 
ourselves, or deprive us of Ii-vmg faculties, the faculties of 
perception and of action, than the dissolution of any foreign 
matter, which we are capable of recei-vmg impressions from 
and makmg use of for the common occasions of life. 

[n ] The simplicity and absolute oneness of a hving agent b 
cannot indeed, from the nature of the thmg, be properly 
pioved by experimental observations But as these faU tn 
•wnth the supposition of its unity, so they plainly lead us to 
conclude certainly that our gross organized bodies, -with 
which we perceive the objects of sense, and -with which wc 
act, are no part of ourselves , and therefore show us that wo 
have no leason to beheve then destruction to be ours ; even 
without determining whether our h-vmg substances be ma- 
tonal or immaterial For we see by experience that men 
may lose their limbs, then organs of sense, and even the 
greatest part of these bodies, and yet remam the same li-vmg 
agents. And persons can trace up the existence of them- 
selves to a time when the bulli of then bodies was extremely 
small m comparison of what it is m mature age , and v c 
cannot but thmk, that they might then have lost a con- 
sideiable part of that small body, and yet have remained 
the same hvmg agents ; as they may now lose great part of 
then present body and remam so And it is certam that 
the bodies of all annuals are m a constant flux from that 
nevor-ceosmg attntion, which there is m every port of them. 
Now tlnngs of this kmd unavoidably teach us to distmguish 
between these hvmg agents ourselves and largo quantities 
of matter in which wc are very nearly inteiested ; smcc 
these may be ahenated and actually are m a daily course of 
succession, and changmg their o-wners, whilst we are assmod 
that each hvmg agent remains one and the same permanent 
bemg® And this general observation leads us on to tlio 
follo-wmg ones. 

® [Seo Dissertation I , where the question of personal identity is 
formally discussed. In accordance with Butler’s general practice, 
such discussions ore excluded fi:om hia treatise, which is emirently 
pnctical Hia j'liraseology la m the mean tune as free from mere 
theory os possible,! 
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VitmI 'J'lmL \\o liiuo lU) uav of d' Uriiuiut'': If ^'[iTuiitf 
uluil is llic f'cilum bulk of tiu' luui;^ 1m iii'j < .'cli tiian cr’l!*^ 
biin'iflf ; and yet till it l«i dclei juiia'd lluil it I'l hr/ri i m 
bulk llinu llio pobd okmonlui^v paituli', of iirtft'r, 

(hoio m no fpoiuul to tluul: uii\ natural jhum r (’lui di 'oUf, 
tlioio IS no sort of iciison to tliiiik dfulli Jo b" tint di*-' nbtiion 
()1 it, of tlic Ininp; lioin^C, crcii llioiipi it •should not be ab o- 
Inloly indiKct') ptiblo. 

Secondly. Iioin our bciiifc ro nc.ulj rdated to and m- 
tcicstcd m cerium fystemf; of nmlti i, sujipoe*' our lb h rnd 
bones, nntl afterwards ceasini^to bent all related to tlicin, Ibe 
liMiig agents ouisehes romamuig all Ibis wbtio ntabdiojcd 
notwithstanding such alienation, and con'-criuenth tin e 
Bystema of niattei not being oui^uhes; it follows fuitlni 
that •\VQ lia\o no giouiid to conclude any other, sujiposo n - 
ieinai s^sluns of inatloi, to bo the li\mg agents oursches, 
because wo can hare no ground to conclude this but fioui 
om iclation to and intcicst m such ollur s\ steins of ni.ittcr ; 
and therefore wo can hare no jcasnn to conclude, wlmt 
befalls those systems of ninttoi at death, to bo the dost met lou 
of the bvnig agents We liaNO already sci oral times o^cr 
lost n gicatpait or pcilmps the whole of onrbod\,nccoidmg 
to certain common established laws of Nature, yet w o remain 
the same b\ mg agents , w hen wo shall lose as great n paid, 
or the Avholc, by nnothor common established law of Nature, 
death, why may wo not ahvnjs roinnm the same? That 
the alienation has been gradual m one case, and m the othci 
will bo more at onco, does uotpiovo anytlung to the con- 
trary. Wo havG passed undcstroyod through thoso many 
nud great 1 evolutions of matter, so peculiarly appropriated 
to us ourselves; why should wo imagine death will bo so 
fatal to us? Noi can it bo objected, that wbat is thus 
alienated or lost is no part of our original solid body, bnt 
only adventitious mattci, because wo may lose entno limbs 
which must have contamed many* sobd parts and vessels of 
the ongmal body , or if this bo not admitted, wo have no 
proof that any of these sobd parts aro dissolved or alienated 
by death Though, by the way, we aro very ncaily related 
to that extraneous or adventitious mattoi, whilst it con- 
tinues umted to and distendmg tho several parts of our 
solid body. Put aftci all, the relation a person beam to 
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tlxosc parts of his hody, to ^hich he is the most ncaily re- 
lated, what does it appear to amotmt to but this, that the 
hving agent, and those parts of the body, mutnally affect 
each other ? And the same thing, the same thing in kind 
though not in degree, may be said of all foreign matter, 
which giTes ns ideas, and which we have any power over, 
from these observations the whole ground of the imagina- 
tion is removed, that the dissolution of any matter, is the 
destruction of a hvmg agent, from the interest he once bed 
in such matter. 

Thirdly If we consider our body somewhat more distmotly, 
as mode up of organs and instiuments of perception and of 
motion, it will bring us to the same conclusion Thus the 
common optical expenmenta show, and even the observation 
how sight IS assisted by glasses shows, that we see with our 
eyes m the same sense as we see with glasses Nor is there 
any reason to believe, that we see with them m any other 
sense , any other, I mean, which would lead us to think the 
eye itself a percipient. The like is to be said of hearmg , and 
our feehng distant sohd matter by means of somewhat m our 
hand, seems an instance of the like kmd as to the subject 
we are considering All these are mstances of foreign 
raattei, or such as is no part of our body, being mstmmontal 
in preparmg objects for and conveymg them to the per- 
ceivmg power, m a manner similar or hke to the manner in 
winch oni organs of sense prepare and convey them. Both 
are m a like Avay instruments of our receivmg such ideas 
from external objects, as the Author of Nature appomted 
those external objects to be the occasions of excitmg m us 
However, glasses are evidently mstances of this , namely of 
matter which is no part of our body, preparmg objects for 
and conveymg them towards the perceivmg power, m hlce 
maimer as our bodily organs do And if v e see with our 
eyes only m the same maimer as we do with glasses, the hke 
may justly be concluded, horn analogy, of all our other 
ECUBCs. It IB not mtended by anythmg here said to afBnn, 

[Fitzgerald quotes Plato, Alcib Prim , s 51, where the hands 
and eyes are distinguished as hero from the man who uses them 
''The mind sees, all else is deaf and blmd,” was a common GreeJ; 
proverb - Hamilton’s Ecid, p 24§ ] 
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tliat llio wliolo nppiuatiH of \iflion, or of jioiocptioii bj any 
other of oui aonsch, can bo traced tlirough all its ateps (pulo 
np to the living po^\ Cl of accing or pcrccning , but thatao 
fai as it can bo tiacod by c\i»ciiincntnl ob‘ci\ations, so far 
it appeals that oui oigans of senso prepare and coincj on 
objects, in 01 del to thou being perceived, in like inauuci ns 
foicign matter does, without ntlording any shadov of ajj- 
poaranco tliat they thonisclves peroeuo. And that wo ha\o 
noiensouto think om oignns of sense iicrcipicnfs, is con- 
(iimcd by instances of persons losing soino of them, the 
liMug beings thcnisch cs, their fonnci occnpiei«, rcinaiinng 
miimpaiicd It is confinncd also by the c\pcricncc of 
dreams , by mIucIi -no find we arc at present possc'^sed of a 
latent and, what would othciwiso bo, an unnnagincd im- 
loioim poAver of pciccn'ing sensible objects, in as strong and 
lively a mannoi mthout our cvtcnial oigans of senso as Anth 
them 

So also Avitli icgaid to our poA\or of moving, oi ducctiiig 
motion by aaiU and choice upon tho dcstniction of a luiih 
tins active poAvoi icmnins, ns it evidently seems, milcsscncd ^ 
60 as that tho bvmg being, AAdio has Bullcicd this loss, A\ould 
bo capable of movmg as bcfoic, if it liad anotbcrlimb to 
move Avith. It can Avalk by tho help of an artificial leg, just 
as it can make uso of a polo or a IcA'cr, to icach toAiaids 
itsolf and to move thmgs beyond tho length and tho powci 
of its natural arm , and this last it docs in tlic same manner 
as it reaches and moves, Avith its natuial aim tilings nearer 
and of loss weight Nor is there so much as any appcaranco 
of our limbs being endued Avith a power of moAung oi dncct- 
mg themselves , though they aio adapted, like the sovcial 
parts of a machine, to bo the instruments of motion to cacli 
other, and some parts of the same hmb to bo mstruments ot 
motion to other parts of it 

Thus a man deteimmes that he aviH look at such an object 
through a microscope , or bemg lame, suppose that he wiU 
walk to such a place AVith a staff a week hence His eyes 
and his feet no moie dotenmno in these cases, than the nu- 
croscope and the staff Nor is there any giound to thmlc 
they any more put the determination m practice, or that his 
eyes oro tho seers oi his feet the movers, m any other senso 
than as the microscope and the staff are, Upon tho whole 
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then onr organs of sense and onr limbs arc certainly Instni- 
ments, M’lncli the bvmg persons onrselves make use of to 
perceive and move ’witb ; there is not any probabiUty that 
they aie any more, nor conseqnently that wo have any other 
kind of relation to them, than what we may have to any 
other foreign matter fonned mto instruments of perception 
and motion, suppose into a microscope or a staff (I say any 
other kmd of relation, for I am not speakmg of the degree 
of it) , nor consequently is there any probabihty that the 
aheuation or dissolution of these instruments is the destruc- 
tion of the perceivmg and moving agent 
And thus our findmg that tho dissolution of matter, m 
which bvmg bemgs were most nearly mterested, is not theii 
•dissolution, and that the desti action of several of the organs 
and instruments of perception and of motion belongmg to 
them IS not then destruction, shows demonstratively that 
there is no ground to think that the dissolution of any othci 
matter, or destruction of any other organs and instruments, 
will be the dissolution oi destruction of bvmg agents from 
the bke kmd of relation. And we have no i eason to thmk 
wo stand m any other kmd of relation to any thmg which 
wo find dissolved by death. 

But it IB said these observations are equally applicable CbJ 
to brutes , and it is thought an insuperable difiicnlty that 
they should be immortal, and by consequence capable of 
ovorlostmg bappmess “ Now this manner of expression 
IS both mvidions and weak , but the thmg mtended by it is 
really no difficulty at aU, eithei m the way of natnial or 
[The question of the unmortabty of brutes long perplexed the 
early defenders of the unmortabty of the soul — See Bayle’s Dic- 
tionary, articles Pereira and Roraxius Clarke (m his reply to 
Collins), Thomas Burnet, and Andrew Baxter, and now Butler, meets 
the difficulty m the true form. Brutes may, for aught we know, 
become rational agents, as infants do If not, the system of tho 
umverse may require the future existence of brutes, os it requires 
tho present, and after all there are other and stronger ai-guments 
for the future life of man which do not hold equally m the case of 
brutes ’’ This is m substance the answer of all Perhaps a still 
sounder argument is— Analogy (as to death) shows only that our im- 
niortabty is iiof vnprobabic, so of brute natures The positive 
proofs must be gathered from other quarters ] 
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other afiord a jircfuniption of the tonfi.tr^ ])i‘-t.irici.s ol 
i mortal dibcasec not iinpaiiing oni i>ic‘cnt rtfU ctm;; jtov.cr-, 
cridcnlly turn our tlionglit' even fnaii jimfrinm" mkIi 
diseases to he* the dcptruetion of thtiu, f-t’icnil tump: 
indeed great!}' aficct all oiir Inmg jioi.cr-, and at hnglli 
Buspend the cecrcito of them, a*? for in‘'fnricc drov. 
incrcncing till it ends in sound flctj), and from lurce \.o 
miglit have imagined it nould dc'^troy them, till nc foniid 
hy c'vijencncc the wcaknt^-s of tine v.aj of jndgii'g Enf in 
the diseases nov, mentioned, there je not much as tin*: 
shadov, of prohahilitj to Ic .d us to ain sueh toncimion, as 
to the reflecting jmesers v.lneli \sc have at prc'*. nt For in 
those disease®, persons the nic»mcnt before death apjiear to 
be in the highest vigour of hfc They du-coi cr np]>rcliension, 
memory, reason, all entire, with the utmost forco of affec- 
tion , cense of a character, of shame and honour , and the 
highest mental enjoyments and EufTering®, even to the la®t 
ja®p , and these surely prove c\ cn greater mgour of life than 
hoddy strength docs Xoiv vlmt pretence is there for 
thinkmg, that a iirogrcssive diEea®c avhen arrived to such a 
degree, I mean that degree vhich is mortal, will destroy 
those powers wluch v. cie not impaired, v.hich were not 
affected by it, durmg it® whole progress quite np to that 
degree? And if death hy disease® of this kind is not the 
destmehon of onr present reflecting povers, it mil scarce 
he thought that death hy any other means i® 

3 It IS obvious that this general observation may he carried 
on farther ; and there appears so little connexion between 
onr bodily powers of sensation, and onr present powers of 
reflection, that there is no reason to conclude tliat death, 
which destroys the former, does so much as suspend the 
exercise of the latter, or intermpt our codlimung to exist in 
a the hke state of reflection which we do now. For suspen- 
sion of reason, memory, and the affections which they ex- 
cite, is no part of the idea of death, nor is implied in our 
notion of it And our daily experiencing these powers to 
l>e exercised, without any assistance that we know of, from 
those bodies which will he dissolved hy death, and our find- 
ing often that the exercise of them is so lively to the last , 
these thin gs afford a sensihle apprehension that death may 
not peihaps be so much as a discontinuance of the exercise 
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of tlicsG powers, nor of tlie enjoyments and snficimgs whicli 
it implies So tliat onr postlinmons We, wliatcFcr tlioie 
may be in it additional to onr present, yet may not bo en- 
tirely boginnmg anew, but going on Death may, m some 
sort and in some respects, answer to onr budli , wbicb is not b 
a snspension of the faculties which we had before it, or a 
total change of the state of We in which we existed when in 
the womb, hut a continuation of both, with such and such 
groat alterations. 

Nay, for anght we know of om selves, of oiu' present We 
and of death , death may immediately, in the natural com so 
of thmgs, put us into a higher and more enlarged state of 
life as onr budh does,^'* a state in which om* capacities, and 
Bpheie of peiception and of action, may be much gicatei 
Uian at present. For as onr relation to onr external organs 
of sense rendeis ns capable of existmg in om’ piesent state 
of sensation, so it may be the only natural hmdrance to 
our existmg, immediately and of com sc, in a higher state 
of reflection The truth is, reason does not at all show us 
m what state death naturally leaves us But vreie we sme 
that it would suspend all om perceptive and active powers, c 
yet the suspension of a power and the destruction of it aro 
There are three distract questions relating to a future life here 
considered Whether death, be the dea traction of hving agents, if 
not, Whether it be the destruction of their present powers of reflec- 
tion, ns it certainly is the destruction of their present powers of 
sensation, and if not, Whether it be the suspension or discontinu- 
ance of the exercise of these present reflectmg powers Now, if 
there be no reason to behove the last, theie will be, if that were 
possible, less for the next, and less still for the first. 

‘‘ This, according to Strabo, was the opinion of the Brachmens, 
fiep yap S)j rhv p\v it'ddSe iSfor, is Kv aKjiijV Kvoixivcav etreu 
’rhv 5^ Siyarou, 'j eyecriv els rhv 6yrws 0loy, Kal rip eii^aipova ro7s 
<pi\Q(ro<frl)cracn — Lib xv , p 1039, ed. Amst , 1707 [‘‘They con- 
Bideied the life which now is as an embryo state, and death as birth 
into true life — the peifect blessedness of philosophers ”] To which 
opinion peihaps Antoninus may allude m these words, is yw 
repiM*»'6ir, irdxe tfx^pvov iic rris yairrphs rrjs yuyaiKds omi i^e\9ri, 
c^Tws iKUxeaBat r^v &nav iy rh ^vxdpioy crov rod iKvrpov rovrov 
^tnrea-eirai Lib ix , u 3 [“As thou once earnest, an embryo horn 
tho womb, BO art thou now waiting for the hoiu when thy soul 
slinll get flee from its present integument”] 
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I IjccIh f'O lolully diliru'iit in Kind, ns f\jii'ni,nc(' finin 
bleep nnd n smooh, Unit mo cannot in anj mi'o nr^^ne fioni 
one to Uie otlici ; oi conclndo oM^n to llie lov.isf dcpnc'' of 
piolialnlilj Unit Uic bnino Kind of force mIiicIi is Minicitnt to 
bu^icnd our fucidticb, Uiougli it bo ineicnscd ever no nnuli, 
Mill bo Hunicient todcstioy tlieni. 

Obj Tlicbc obsenntions together im\ bo biifin a nt to fhon, 
hoiv btUo picsninpfion llicro in, tlint death the do‘-tnw- 
tion of Iniinnn cioiiturcfi lloncvci, there is Uio blindon- 
of nn nnnlogj, mIiicIi nny lead ns to inmghio it is, the 
supposed likeness mIhcIi is obsened betMOCii the decaj of 
vegetables, and of Ining creatures,'^ And this liKcne'sc is 
indeed suflicicnt to afloid the poets very apt allubions to 
the llowcis of the field, in then inctures of the fiailtj of 
our jircsont life But in reason, tho analogy is bo f.ir 
from bolding, that tlicio appears no gioiuul c\cn foi Uio 
coinpaiison, as to tlio picsent question, because one of 
tho two subjects compaicd is Mhollyioid of that, mIiicIi 
IS tho principal and chief thing in Uio otlier, the poMcr of 
perception and of action, nnd Mhich is Uic only Unrig mc 
nro inquiiing about tho contimianco of Po tliat the de- 
struction of n vegetable is an event not sinnlai or analogous 
to the dostiuction of a living agent 

Oijiwl But if, as was ahovo intimated, leaving ofl tho delu- 
sive custom of substituting imagination in tho loom of 
experience, wo would confine onisclvcs to vliat mo do 
Imow and undci stand , if mo Mould aiguo only from that, 
and fiom that foim oiu expectations, it v ould appear at 
first sight, that ns no piobahility of livung bemgs ever 
coasmg to ho so, e(in bo concluded fi ora tho reason of the 
thing , so none con bo collected from the analogy of hfa- 

[TButler’s answer to tins objection is concluBivo Tho things 
0 X 0 ne^ analogous in tho essential points of compaiison Vegetable 
life is not at all hke tho power of pciception and action possossed 
by moral agents It will be remembered, however, that botMcon 
the death of the bod// and of vegetable substance there is some re- 
semblance, and that tho apostle Paul uses this resemblance to illus- 
trate the resurrection of the dead “The seed dies, tho germ, 
however, remams, and gathers to itself the matonnls of a now 
frame,” 1 Cor sv 36 There is a good explanation of this lesem- 
bianco u Hitchcock’s Sonnons on tho Seasons, Serm. l.J 
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hire, becauBO we cannot trace any living beings beyond 
death. But as we are conscious that we are endued with 
capacities of perception and of action, and are living per- 
sons ; what we are to go upon is, that we shall continue so, 
till we foresee some accident or event, which will endanger 
those capacities, or bo bkely to destroy us . which deatli 
does in no wise appear to be. 

And thus, when wo go out of this world, we may pass c 
nito new scenes, and a new state of life and action, just as 
naturally as we came mto the present And this new state 1 
may naturally be a social one. And the advantages of it, 2 
advantages of every kind, may natuiaUy be bestowed, ac- 
cordmg to some fixed general laws of wisdom, upon eveiy 3 
one m proportion to the degrees of lus virtue. And though 
the advantages of that future natmal state should not be 
bestowed, as these of the present m some measure are, by 
the will of the society, but entirely by His more immediate 
action, upon whom the whole frame of Nature depends , yet 
this distribution may be just as natural, as their being dis- 4 
tnbuted here by the mstrumentahty of men. And mdeed, 
though one were to allow any confused undetermmed sense, 
which people pleased to put upon the word natural^ it would 
be a BhortnesB of thought ecaice ciedible, to unagmC, that 
no system oi course of thmgs can be so, but only what wo 
sec at present especially whilst the probabiUtv of a future 
life, or the natural immortality of the soul, is admitted upon 
the evidence of reason, because this is really both admit- 
ting and denymg at once, a state of bemg different from the 
present to be natural. But the only distinct meamng of 
that word is, stated, fixed, or settled , smeo what is natural, 
as much requires and presupposes an mtelhgent agent to 
lender it so, i e. to effect it contmuolly, or at stated times . 
as vhat is supernatural or miraculous does to effect it for 
once And horn hence it must follow, that persons’ notion 
of \shat IS natural, aviU bo cnlaigca m proportion to then 
greater Imou ledge of the works of God, and the dispensa- 
tions of his providence Nor is there any absurdity in 
Bupposing, that there may bo bemgs in the universe, whose 
capacities, and knowledge, and views, may bo so extensive, 

Sco Pfu-t II , clinp u , nud Part II , chap m 
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m ■llmt Ihcsvliolc CliriBhrtu dinpcn^alion nm> (o Ihcni iii»j>rivr 
imturnl, i c. nnalopoii'i oi coiifoinmblo lo OoflV doalingf: 
^\JtU olhoi paits of his crcaiioii, as iialmal as tho MSihlo 
knowi couiso of tluiif^s appeals lo ns For llierc poinia 
scarce any olhci possililo sunso lo he put upon fhoiiord, 
but ihai Old} m mIucIi i( is heio if-id , aimdai, f (aied, or 
iiniforni. 

D This Cl edibility of a fufuro life, Mliieh has been litre in- 
pistod upon, how littlo boe\or it may satisfy om cuiiosd}, 

1 seems to ansuci all Iho pui poses of robpon, in like manner 
as a domonslialivo pi oof Mould. Indeed a pi oof, o\on n 
doinoustiatno one, oi a future hfo, Mould not bo aiuoof of 
ichgion. Foi, that no nio lo bto hcicaflei, is just as le- 
coucilablo Mith the schcinc of atheism, and as ^sell lo be 
accounted for by it, ns that mo aro uom' abvo is , and tbcrc- 
foionothmg can bo more absurd than to nrguo from that 
Bcbomo, that tbcio can bo no futuio state. But ns religion 
Implies a future state, niiypiosmnjition ngamst sucli a stale, 

2 IS a picsumption agamst icligion. And tho foregoing obsci- 
^atlon8 remove all picsumptions of that sort, and prove, to 
a very cousidoiablo dcgico of probabdit}, one fuudanicutal 
doctimo of roligioii, M'hich if bobored, Mould greatly open 
and dispose the mind seriously to attend tc tho general 
ovidonoo of tho M’holo. 
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OHA^TEE n. 

oy THE GOVEENMENT OF GOD BY EBWAKDS AND PUElbHilEKTS , 
AND PAHTIOXJLAELY OF THE LATTER.' 

[iNTBODOcrriON A future life le probable (cbap i ), aud important, 
because (cbap u.) our bappmeaa m it may depend on our present 
conduct, » c , we are under government. Consider tliat we aro 
under government generally, and, under government by pums’i- 
vicnt, ns well as by rewards 
A Under government generally, t. e., 

1 Our present bappmess and misery depend on our behaviour, 
a Life IB preseiYed tbrougb care. 

b Tba possession of external good depends on exertion, and 
0 Eiyoyment and misery are conseguences of i-aebness, passion, 
neglect, and tbeir opposites 

Obj. 1 One may ask wby, and vnsb that God bad given bappmess 
promiscuously, bub, mansner, lemember 
a Sucb an anungement may bo impossible 
b Tbe present plan may produce more bappmess than any 
other 

c Gtod’s goodness may .be a disposition to moke (not all but 
only) tbe good happy. 

d Tbe goodness of moral agents may be more pleasmg to God 
and better for tbe umverse than more bappmess 
e Tbe reason may be to us incomprehensible — as colours to tbe 
bbnd, and 

' [Carefully maik that, m cbap u , Butler is speakmg of govern- 
ment sunply, not of moral government, which is the subject of 
cbap m “Acts have consequences, and those consequences are 
foreseen," is the argument here. virtuous acts have hajpg con- 
sequences, and those consequences are foreseen,” is tbe argument in 
the next chapter . Professor Fitzgerald has appropriately remarked, 
that m tbe outset of this argument, we have an answer to all who 
regard rcbgion as a more theory. It belongs not to speculation, but 
to those practical matters on which our condition compels us to 
make up our mmds one way or other The Creator is not ouly tht 
first Cause of all, ho is moral Governor, and our eternal dcsti i 
suspei’ded upon our treatment of his claims.] 

D 2 
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f At all o\ciiK llio fiiLl I’ r«lin(o\ar llio nn-oji^t, tlialhaj)|>iii' ? 
and misurj do depend otm i he " 

Obj 2 One jnny object llmltlieio cnii'.efpietici ! of le'ln; lotir folio \ 
(and arc tberoforo to bo luiciibtd to) Ibc cour o of h'ntnrc 
Yes, but 

n Tbo courie of Anb/re nicim Gel ncliiif; nnifonnh , and, if fo, 
and our faicught of llic courac m liio (;ifc, tiien 
b \Yo nsenbe nil to God, and deem our foti njil n unnni; and 
inducement gnen bj lum It nnj be a. ted indeed, 
c ^^^lotllC^, in cicn* case, the plcaitiro following nn net proici 
tint God intended us lo to net, and the answer n, Ko 
It 18 a pleasant thing to behold the nun, and jet thereby 
the oyo nioy lo destrojed Tlio general truth, howcicr, 
rcinnms 

8 The knowledge that happiness dnpenda on our behaiiour w ot 
the essence of goicrniuoat, which is punplr annexing con- 
Bcquonccs to acts, and giiing notice of the niTangenicnt 
n Kor IS it important tint God should hmisolf, and immediately 
execute his laws They may execute themsches 
b Even the lesser pams and pleasures which follow acts arc 
instances of proper goi eminent, nor can this bo denied 
■without denying all final causes, of which such pains are 
examples 

CoNCiosioN Ileuco, if told that God will icward and punisn 
hcicafter, still attaching consequences to acts, such a state- 
ment 18 inhannony with tho whole present course of E’aturo, 
and so credible 

B AVt aio under government by pumsJimcnt no’c, and so maybe here- 
after 

1 Present punishments are analogous to future, of which religion 

(not only i cicaled but natural) speaks, in various respects 
a Both follow actions of present adi antago or pleasure 
b They are often greater than the advantage or pleasuin obtained 
by the acts they punish 
e They are often long delayed and j et come 
d They often come not gradually but suddenly 
6 They are never ceitamlg foieseen, and seldom thought of at 
the time of the act 

f Opportumties once lost are nea er recalled 
g They are often, after a time, boyoud alleviation by repeulanco 
a They follow neglect oi thoughtlessness as well as pn3"lon, 
and 

( They ore sometimes final and iiTcmodiablo, 

2 ■'birther note concemuig them 



' Obnp 1) 1 A yOTOKE LIFE UlTOUTANT. 

a That they are not accidental or occaflional, but matters of 
dally experience 

b The present and the future are so analogous that both may 
be described m the same 'words Prov. chap i 
0 So close IB the analogy, that when once a future punishment 
IB proved (by its proper evidence), nothing can so fully im- 
press it on the min d as to note ■the facts above named 
d Present punishments, however, aie not always, it must be 
admitted, m proportion to misbehaviour, still they are 
sufiScient 

1 To answer objections founded either on the imagmation 

that our frailty or temptation will excuse ns, that we 
are necessary agents, and so guiltless , or that God is 
mcapable of offence, and 

2 To create a senous apprehension of future pumshment, 

and -to rebuke presumption, scepticism, false security, 
and hcentiousness ] 


That wliicli makes the question conceming a future 
life to bo of so great importance to us, is our capacity of 
happmoss and misery And that winch makes the consider- 
ation of it to be of so great importance to us, is the suppo- 
sition of our happiness and misery hereafter, depending 
upon our actions here Without this, mdeed, cuiiosity 
could not but sometimes bring a subject, m which we may 
bo so highly mterested, to our thoughts , especially upon 
the mortahty of others, or the near prospect of our oum. 
But reasonable men would not take any farther thought 
about hereafter, than what should happen thus occasionally 
to nse m their minds, if it were certain that our futuie 
interest no way depended upon our present behaviour, 
whereas on the contrary, if theie be grotmd, either from 
analogy or any thmg else, to think it does , then there is 
reason also for the most active thought and sohcitude, to 
secure that interest , to behave so as that we may escape 
that misciy, and obtain that happmess in another hfe, 
u Inch wc not only suppose ourselves capable of, but which 
ire aijprchond also is put in our own power And whether 
there bo ground for this last apprehension, certainly would 
desciwe to be most seriously considered, were there no other 
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jnool of a fiiftiio life niul iiiJoit si, ilmn llmi jiusiimjdiv' 
A. 0)10, ■aliicli 1 }io foiof^ojiifj oh’-ci \alioiis ainomit fo 
I Kow 111 ilio iircBciit plafc, all Mliicli mo enjoy, and a nl 
part of "wliat mo finflci, !•; jiut in oin otrn pon r) , For jilf ji- 
Muo and ijain aio llio com-cfincnccH of onr nclionn, and 
MO nio endued by llio Aullioi of our nature Milli rapa- 
cities of foicscciiig llicsc conscfiucnros We find by o\ji"- 
tt 1 iciico Ho docs not so niucli as pi cscr\ o om In cs, oxclu’-n < 1 < 
of om OMUi caio and atloniioii, to ])ro\ido ouikoIvch m itli, 
and to nialco uso of, Unit susfcnnnco, lij mIhcIi bo Inis nj)- 
pointcd oui lues sball bo jiicFcnod, and Mifliout mImcIi, 
bo has appointed, tboj rbull not bo jiiescncd at all And 
m general MO foresee, Unit ibo external tilings, m I nch nio 
'bo objects of our vaiious passions, can neillier bo obtained 
h moi enjoyed, M’ltliout oxciliug oui aches in snob and Midi 
nianncis. but by thus exerting oursehes, mo obtain and 
enjoy these objoots, in mIiicIi our natural good consicis, or 
by this means God gives us the possession and onjojincnt of 
them I IniOM' not, that mo bavo any one kind or degree of 
onjojTuont, but by the means of oui OM*n actions And liy 
piuclenco and care, mo may, for the most paid, jia^s our 
days m tolerable case and quiet oi, on the contrary, mo 
may, by rashness, ungovcnicd passion, m ilfulnescj or even 
0 by negligence, make ouiselves as misciablo ns eici mo 
please And many do please to malco tbemselvcs extremely 
miserable, t. e. to do whnt they knov?’ boforelinud M'lll 
lender them so They folloM" those ways, the fruit of mIhcIi 
they know, by instraction, example, oxiicncnco, m ill bo dis- 
giace, and poverty, and sidtness, and untimely death This 
every one observes to be tho general course of things , 
though it IS to bo allowed, m’’o cannot find by oxpeneneo, 
that all om suffermgs aro owing to our own folbes. 

Obj. 1 Why the Author of Nature does not give his crea- 
tuies pi omiscuously such and such poiceptions, without 
regard to their behaviour, why he does not make them 
happy without tho instrumentahty of their own actions, 
and prevent their bnngmg any sufferings upon themselves ; 
a 18 another matter. Perhaps ® there maybe some impossibiii- 

® Perhaps ’ In tins paragraph " Butler makes a line display of 
Inio philosophic modesty. He imdertokes no absolute defence of 
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ties in tlie natme of things, which we are nnacguainted 
mth ® Or less happiness, it may he, wonld upon the whole 
bo pioducod by such a method of conduct, than is by the b 
present. Or perhaps Divme goodness, with whdch, if I 
mistake not, we make very free in our speculations, may 
not bo a bare single disposition to produce happiness , but c 
a disposition to make the good, the faithful, the honest man 
happy. Perhaps an infinitely perfect Mmd may be pleased, 
with seemg his creatures behave smtably to the nature 
which he has given them ; to the relations which he has 
placed them in to each othei , and to that, which they stand 
in to himself that relation to himself, which, during their 
existence, is even necessary, and which is the most im- 
portant one of all. perhaps, I say, an mfinitely perfect 
Mind may be pleased with this moral piety of moral 
agents, in and for itself, as well as upon account of d 
its bemg essentially conducive to the happmess of his 
creation Or the whole end, for which God made, and 
thus governs the world, may be utterly beyond the o 
leach of our faculties there may be somewhat m it as 
impossible for us to have any conception of, as for a blmd 
man to have a conception of colours. But however this be, 
it 18 certam matter of universal experience, that the general f 
method of Divine administration is, forewarning us, or givmg 
us capacities to foresee, with more or less clearness, that if 
wo act so and so, we shall have such enjoyments, if so and 
so, such suffei'ings , and givmg us those enjoyments, and 
malang us foci those sufferings, m consequence of our actions. 

God’s administration, but proposes a senes of conjectures, 17111011, 
like the qiienes of Sir Isaac Newton, express rather the confessions 
of Ignorance than any disposition to press into mysteries which are 
yet unknown to us ” — Chalmers’ Lectures, p 18 For Butler’s pur- 
pose this ptyle of reasoning is as remarkable for wisdom as it is 
humble. Fven philosophy, however, has not scrupled to afBrm that 
the arrangement which makes oar happmess dependent upon our 
behaviour is the best that could be devised (Leibmtz), and essential 
to our moral agency (IVayland) The Chnstian, with the Bible m 
Ins hand, mamtains that this" dependence, and even the sm which it 
brings with it, redounds to God's glory, that is, to the display of 
tus love and holmess m the highest possible degree.} 

® Chap vu. 
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ObJ. 2 “But nil Bus is to ho nRcrihoil lo tlic j;i lii'rnl course 
of Naimo.” Tiuo. This is iho vcij (limp: I nni 

obsciviug It is (o bo nsenbed to tlio goncrol com so ol 
a Naluio ». c. not suioly (o (ho Mords or ideas com''" oj 
Nntinc; but to Him ^^Ilo njipomtcd i(, niid ]m( tilings 111(0 
it; 01 to a com so of opeinlioii, from its nmfoniiiij or coii- 
ptaucy, called nalmal,* and ^\blcll iieitssnrily iniidios an 
opoiating agent. For ulicn men find (boincohes necep- 
Bitated to confess an Author of Nature, or that (iod is (ho 
natural governor of tlio uorld; llioj must not deny this 
again, bccauso liis govcinmcnt is uniform, (hey must not 
deny that lio does things at all, bccauso ho docs them con- 
Etantly, bccauso the c(lec(s of bis acting aro jicrmancnt, 
■\vhothoi his acting bo so or not.* In short, ciei-j man, in 
ovoiy thing ho docs, natmally acts uponthc foielhought and 
b approhousion of avoiding onl or obtaining good ; and if the 
natural com so of tliuigs bo tho appointment of God, and 
our natmal faculties of loiowlcdgo and cxpcricnco aro giicn 
us by him , then tho good and bad consequences m liith 
follow oui actions, aro Ins apiiointmcnt, and our forcsiglit 
of those consequences, is aMaming gnen us by bun, lion 
we aio to act 

■* Chap 1 pp 33, 3t. 

* [Butler hero luuts (ns Professor Fitrgcmld notes) at nliat is 
soructiinos called tho mechanical theory of tho nniverso — a theory 
analogous to that of a general without a particular Prondcnco Tins 
theory maintains that tho frame of tho unnorso is n mechanism 
ha^mg its own fixed laws, and requiring no interposition on God’s 
pai-t beyond the origmal act of orc.ation Tho forces of Nature are, 
on this supposition, m matonal things thomsehes, ns particular pro- 
Tidonce is, on a similar supposition, only general laws working out 
the doatmy of individuals Clarke (whom Butler seems to follow) 
domed the theory, in opposition to Leibmtz Scripture is clearly 
ngjunst it, and (it may be added) modem science, m its investi- 
gations mto the doctrine of causation, seems in favour of tho 
conclusion, that tho groat forces of the umvei'se aro put forth 
immediately by God -himself 

It must be carefully noted, however, that Butler thinks a world 
governed by forces impai’ted at first, and no longer needing direct 
interposition, may bo as completely under God’s govemmeut as i( 
he were contmually mteiposing See p 41. Herom ho agivcs 
inth Leihmtz against Clarke See Fitzgerald, note, p 4G ] 
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“Is the' pleasure then, naturally accompanying cvoiy c 
particular gratification of passion, intended to put us upon 
gratifying ourselves in every such particular instance, and 
as a reward to us foi so doing?” No certainly. Nor is it to 
be said, that our eyes were naturally intended to give us 
tho sight of each parfacular object, to which they do or can 
extend, objects which are destructive of them, or which, 
for any other reason, it may become us to turn oui eyes 
from. Yet there is no doubt, but that our eyes were in- 
tended for us to see with So neither is there any doubt, 
but that the foreseen pleasuies and pams belongmg to the 
passions, were intended, in general, to mduco mankind to 
act m such and such manners. 

Now fiom this general observation, obvious to every one, 2 
that God has given us to understand, he has appomted 
satisfaction and dehght to be the consequence of our acting 
m one mannei, and pam and uneasmesa of oui* acting m 
another, and of our not acting at all , and that we find the 
consequences, which we weie beforehand informed of, uni- 
foimly to follow, we may learn, that we are at present 
actually under bis government m tho stnetest and most 
proper sense, in such a sense, as that he rewards and 
punishes us for our actions An Author of Natme bemg 
siqiposed, it is not so much a deduction of reason, as a 
matter of expeneuce, that we aie thus xmder his government : 
under his government, m the same sense, as we oie under 
the goveimnent of civil magistiates. Becanse the annexmg 
pleasure to some actions, and pam to others, in our power to 
do or forbear, and givmg notice of this appomtment before- 
hand to those whom it concerns, is the proper formal notion a 
of government Whether the pleasure oi pam which thus 
follows upou our behaviour be owmg to the Author of 
Nature’s actmg upon us every moment which we feel it, or 
to his having at once contiived and executed his own part in 
tho plan of tho world, makes no alteration as to the matter 
before us For if civd magistrates could make the sanctions 
of their laws take place, without mterposmg at all, after 
they had passed them ;• uathont a trial, and the formahties 
of an execution . if they were able to moke their laws 
execute themselves, or every offendei to execute them upon 
himself, ue shoidd bo just m tbe same sense under their 
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govcnimcnl <licu ns wo nio now, Inii in n inncli Iiiy^Iicr 
dcgico niul jiioro pciA'ct iimnncr. Vnin ip flio riflirnlo wifJi 
Avliicli one forcRCCK ponio jicipoiis will dnoii llioiriFcl'vcp tijion 
finding lc‘-scr paniB con'odcrcd nsinsinnccs ofDiMiU' jiunitli- 
(, mont. Thcro IS no popsihjity of answering or crndingllio 
gcnoinl lliing hero intended, willioiil denying all final oaiiFco. 
For final causes hoing admitted, the jilensnrcs and pains now 
mentioned must be admitted too ns insfnucLS of tlitm. And 
if they are — if God annexes delight to some actions, and 
imoasmess to others, wnth an apparent design to induce ns 
to act so and fo, then ho not only di'-pcnscs happiness and 
misery, but also lowaids and puniFlics actions Jf, forex- 
ample, the pain aihich wo feel upon doing what tends to tho 
destruction of our bodies, siippo'^c upon too near ajijnoachcs 
to tiro, or upon avounding ourcches, bo apjiointcd by tho 
Author of Nature to preaent our doing aihat thus tends to 
onr destruction, tins is altogether as much an msfance of 
his punishing our actions, and consequently of our being 
under his govemmeut, ns declaring by a voice from bcaacn 
that if wo acted so ho w ould inflict such pam upon us, and 
mflictmg it, whether it bo greater oi lees 
CoiicL Thus wo find,® that the tnio notion or concc]»tion of 
tho Author of Nature is that of a master or governor, prior 
to the consideration of his moral attributes Tiic fact of our 
case, which woXmd by cxpciicncc, is, that he actually excr- 
ciBCB dominion or government oa'cr us at present, by reward- 
ing and purushmg us for our actions, m ns strict and proper 
a sense of these words, and oven m the same sense, ns 
children, servants, subjects, are rewarded and punished by 
those who govern them 

And thus the whole analogy of Nature, tho w hole present 
course of things, most fully sliows that there is nothmg m- 
credible in the general doctrine of religion, that God wull 

® [These two paragraphs give the nigiiment of this part of the 
chapter An economy — m which actions are followed by foreseen 
pleasnres and pains, and which are therefore fitted to induce some 
acta and deter from others — is really a government and that is tho 
economy of this life Nor is there anythmg unnatnral or mcredible 
m the snpposition that such an economy will prevail m tho life to 
come} 
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reward and pnnisli men for their actions hereafter •. nothing 
incredible, I mean, arising ont of the notion of rewarding 
and pnnishing For the whole conrse of Nature is a present 
instance of his exercismg that gOYemment over ns, which 
iinphcs in it rewarding and punishing. 

But as Divme punishment is what men chiefly object 3 
against, and are most unwillmg to allow, it may be proper 
to mention some circumstances m the natural course of 
pumshments at present, which are analogous to what r ohgion i 
teaches us concerning a future state of punishment, indeed so 
analogous, that as they add a further credibihty to it, so 
they cannot but raise a most serious apprehension of it in 
those who wrU attend to them. 

It has been now observed, that such and such miseries 
naturally follow such and such actions of imprudence and 
wdfulness, as well as actions more commonly and more dis- 
tinctly considered as vicious , and that these consequences, 
when they may be foreseen, are properly natural punish- 
ments annexed to such actions. For the general thmg here 
msisted upon is not that wo see a great deal of misery m the 
world, but a great deal which men brmg upon themselves by 
their own behavioui, which they might have foreseen and 
avoided* Now the circumstances of these natural pumsh- 
ments particularly deserving our attention, are such as 
these 'J That oftentimes they follow, or are inflicted in con- a 
sequence of actions, which procure many present advantages, 
and are accompamed with much present pleasure , for 

’ [Thia paragraph on present and future punishments ''presents 
US with one of the finest triumphs of the analogical argument, 
m which its power as a weapon of defence appears to great advan- 
tage — cuttmg down as with a scythe a whole army of objections 
which are most frequent m the months of adversaries, being not 
only plausible in themselves, but most formidable m pomt of effect 
from a certain tone of generous denunciation against all arbitrary 
and tyrannical rulo m which they are propoimded. . They 
do not of themselves constitute the argument by which to uphold 
natural theology or the Christian revelation, but they level to the 
ground many of the strongest and hhehest defences which the 
enemies of rchgion have to rear in opposition to the aigument ” — 
Clchjwrs.] 
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liifiifince, flickncM nnd untimely dcatli in tlio cmi^-cfjucnce ol 
iutcmiicianco, though nccoinjtauied with the highest iniHli 
h tu\d jolUty : That theso immtluucutn nvo often much gicatcr 
than the advantages oi jilca'^nies ohlained hj the actions of 
•winch they aro tho inmishmcnfs or ennsniu' nces • 'J’hat 
though -wo may nnagino a constitution of Nature in nhich 
these natural piinisliinents, nhieh aio in fact to fol'on, 
nould folloM' iinincdiatoly upon such actions hcingdone, or 
voi’j'BOon after, no find on thecontiar} in ournoild, tlint thc\ 
c aio often delayed a great ninlc. soinerimc.s cion till long 
after tho actions occasioning them aio forgot, so that the 
constitution of Kaluio is such, that delay of puniehmcut is 
no sort nor degico of iircsumjilion of final imptmil.i : That 
after such delay, these natural jmnishments or miscnes 
d often come, not by degrees, but suddenly, •with Molenoc, and 
at once , lionoici, tho cliief misci-y often does: That ns 
ccitamty of such distant misci-j’ following such actions is 
novel nflbrdcd poisons, so pcihnps dining tho actions thej 
have seldom a distinct full c\.pcctnlion of its follow mg,*' and 
many times tho ease is only thus, that they soo in gcncial, 
or may sco, tho credibility, that lutcmpcrauco, suppose, will 
0 bnug after it diseases, cml crimes, civil punishments 
wdicn yet tho ical probability often is, that they shall 
escape , but things notvvathstnudmg tnlco tlicir destined 
com so, nnd tho misery inevitably follows at its appointed 
timo, in very many of tboso eases. Thus also though youth 
may bo alleged as an o'vcusc for rashness and folly, as being 
naturally thoughtless, and not clearly forcsccmg all tho con- 
scqiionces of being imtiaotablo and profligate , this does not 
hmdor, but that those cousoquoncos follow, and aro giic- 
vously felt throughout tho whole courso of mature life. 
Habits contracted even, m that ago, aro often iittor ruin 
and men’s success in tho woild, not only m tho common 
sense of worldly success, but thou ical happiness and nusoiy, 
depends m a great degieo, and luvanous ways, upon tho 
manner m which they pass thoir youth , which consoquencos 
they for the most part neglect to consider, and perhaps sel- 
dom can properly bo said to bobovo, beforehand. It roqim os 
also to bo mentioned, that m numborloss eases the natuiaJ 
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course of things affords us opportunities for piocuring 
advantages to oui selves at certain times, -wlncli we cannot 
procure when we will, nor ever recall the opportunities, it i 
wo have neglected them Indeed the general course o! 
nature is an example of this If, during the oppoi’tumty of 
youth, persons me indocile and self-ivilled, they mevitably 
suffer in their future hfe, for want of those acquirements 
which they neglected the natural season of attaining If 
the husbandman lets his seed-time pass without sowing, the 
whole year is lost to him beyond recovery. In like mannei, 
though after men have been guilty of foUy and extravagance 

to a cej tain degree, it is often m then power, for instance, 
to retrieve their affairs, to recover their health and charactei, 
nt least in good measure . yet real reformation is, in many 
cases, of no avail at all towoids preventing the miseries, po- 
verty, sickness, infamy, naturally annexed to foUy and extra- 8 
vagance exceeding that deg\ ee. There is a certain bound to 
imprudence and misbehaviour, which being transgressed, 
there remains no place for repentance m the natural course 
of thmgs It is farther very much to be remarked, that 1 
neglects from inconsiderateness, want of attention,® not 
lookmg about us to see what we have to do, are often at- 
tended inth consequences altogether as dreadtul as any active 
misbehaviour from the most extravagant passion And 
lastly, civil government being natural, the punishments of i 
it are so too . and some of these punishments are capital, as 
the effects of a dissolute course of pleasuie are often mortal. 

So that many natural punishments me final*® to him whe 

® Chap VI. part u. 

1° The general conaderatioa of a future state of pumshinent 
most evidently belongs to the subject of natural rehgion But if 
any of these reflections should bo thought to relate more pe- 
culiarly to this doctrine, as taught m Scripture, the reader is 
desired to observe, that Gentile writers, both morahsts and poets, 
speak of the future punishment of the wicked, both as to the 
duration and degree of it, m a like mannei of expression and of 
description, as the Scripture does So that all which can positively 
bo asserted to bo matter of mere revelation with regard to this 
doctnuo, seems to bo, that tho great distmction between the 
nghteous and the wicked, shall be made at the end of this world , 
that each shall then receive accordmg to his deserts Reason did, 
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lucius tliom, if considered only ui his tomiioial cnpaeity, 
and seem inlhotod by natural appointment, oithoi to remo\ o 
the olToudcr out of the way of being fui tlioi iniBcliic\ our, or 
as an example, though ficqucntly a disicgnrdcd one, to thoto 
who aro left bchmd 

2 These thmgs aio not what wo call accidental, or to bo mot 

^ with only now and then, but they nro tilings of c^crJ diij’s 
oxpcncnco: they piococd fi om general Ian s, ^ erj' gcncial 
ones, by nhich God govonis the woild m the uatuial course 
b of his piondcnce And they aio so analogous to nhat 
religion teaches us conceniing tho future pmnshnicnt of the 
wcked, so much of a piece mlh it, that both would natu- 
rally bo expressed in tho vorj'eamo words and manner of de- 
scription In tho booh of Proverbs, for instance, Wisdom is 
introduced as ficqucntmg tho most public places of resort, 
and as i ejected when she offci-s hcrsolf as tho natural ap- 
pointed guide of human life JIoiv long, speaking to those 
u ho aro passmg through it, liovo long, yc simple ones, ivtll ye 
love simpltctiy? and the scomers delight in their scorning, and 
fools hate knowledge ? Turn you at my reproof behold, I ivill 
pour out my spirit unto you, I wtU make known my words unto 
you. But upon being neglected. Because I have called, and 
ye lefused, 1 have sti etched out my hand, and no man rcgaidcd, 
but ye have set at nought all my counsel, and would none oj 
my ropnoqf’ I also will laugh at your calamity , I will moch. 
when your fear cometh , when youi feai comelh as desolation, 
and yowr destruction cometh as a whirlwind , when distress and 
anguish cometh upon you. Then shall they call upon me, hut 

as it well might, conclude that it should, finally and upon the 
whole, be well with tho righteous, and ill with tho wicked but it 
could not be determined upon any prmciples of reason, whether 
human creatures might not have been appomted to pass through 
other states of life and hemg, before that distributive justice should 
finally and effectually take place Eovolation toachca us that tho 
next state of thmgs after the present is appomted for tho execution 
of this justice, that it shall be no longer delayed, but the mystery 
of Qod, the great mystery of his suffering vice and confusion to pro 
vail, shall than he finished, and he will tale to him hts great power and 
mil reign, by rendering to every one according to Ins works. [See 
Lucretius, i 107—112 ] 

” Chap. I, 
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I Will not aiiswci , ihc}/ shall sceL me cai ly, hut they shall not 
find me. This passage, everyone sees, is poetical, and some 
parts of it are highly figni’ativo , hut their meaning is obvi- 
ous. And the thing intended is oxpiessed moic hteially in 
the follcwing words : Foi that they hated Jmowledge, aiid did 
not choose the feat of the Loid — theiefoie shall they eat of the 
fi int of their oiun way, and he fiUed with their own devices. 
For the security of the simple shall slay them, and the prospei - 
of fools shaU destroy them. And the whole passage is so 
equally apphcablc to what wo oxpciionce in the piesent 
world conceming the consequences of men’s actions, and to 
what rohgion teaches us is to bo expected m another, that 
it may bo questioned which of the two was pimcipally 
intended 

Indeed Avhen one has been locollectmg the piopei pi oofs 
of a future state of lewaids and punishments, nothing me- 
thmlis can give one so sensible an apprehension of the 
latter, or representation of it to the mind, as observing, that 
aftoi the many disregarded checks, admomtions and v am- 
ings, which people meet mth in the ways of vice and folly 
and oxtiavaganco , warnings fiom their veiy natmo , fiom 
the examples of others; horn the lesser mconvonionces 
which tlioy biing upon themselves , from the instmctions of 
vise and virtuous men . aftci these have been long despised, 
Bcoiiied, iidiculcd, after the chief bad consequences, tfcin- 
poinl consequences of thou foUics, have been delayed for a 
great while, at length they break m iiTesistibly, hke an 
armed foice : repentance is too late to rehovo, and can servo 
only to aggravate theu distress : the case is become despo- 
lato , and poverty and sickness, remoi’so and anguish, mfamy 
and death, the effects of their own domgs, overv'hehn them 
beyond possibibty of remedy or escape This is an account 
of what IS m fact the general constitution of Nature. 

It is not in any sort meant, that according to what appears 
at present of the natural course of thongs, men are alv ays 
uniformly ininishcd m pioportion to their misbehaviour 
but that thcio arc vci-y many mstances of nusbehavioni 
punished in the several nays now mentioned, and vciy 
dreadful instances too, sufficient to showvhnt the laws of 
the umverse may admit, and, if thoroughly considoicd, 
snffioicut fully to ansn ci all objoctiuns agamst the ci edibility 
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of a futmc state of pixnisliracnts, from aiij inia^nations llml 
tlio fiailty of om nature and cvtcmal temptations almost 
aumliilato the guilt of liumnn vices , ns 11011 as objections ol 
another soit, from necessitj' ; fiom snjiposilions that the 
inll of an uiUmto Bemg cannot bo contradicted, or that ho 
must bo mcapablo of oiicnee and provocation.'* 

Eefleetions of this land aio not mthont their terrors to 
senous pci-sons, the most free fiom enthusiasm, and of the 
greatest stiength of mmd , but it is fit things bo stated and 
considered as they ically are And there is, in the present 
age, a ccrtamfeailcssncss mth regard to iihat may bo here- 
after undci the government of God, 11111011 nothmg but an 
umveisaUy acknoii lodged demonstration on the side of 
atheism can justify , and vhich makes it quite ncccssarj 
that men bo loniiudcd, and if possible made to feel, that 
theio is no soit of gioimd for being thus presumptuous, cicn 
upon the most sceptical pnnciplcs For, may it not bo said 
of any person upon his bemg boiu mto thoiiorld, ho may 
behave so as to bo of no semeo to it, but by bemg made an 
example of the ii oful cflccts of nco and folly ? That ho 
may, as any one may, if ho null, incur an infamous execution 
horn the hands of civil justice, oi in some other course of 
ovtiavaganco shorten his days , oi biingupon himself infamy 
and diseases uorse than death? So that it had been better 
foi him, even i\uth regaid to the present i\ orld, that ho had 
never boon boni And is there any pretence of reason for 
people to thml: themselves secure, and talk as if they had 
cortam pi oof that, lot them act as hcentiously as they inll, 
thoio can be nothmg analogous to this, i\ith rcgartl to a 
future and moio geneial mteiest, undoi the piondenco and 
goveinment of the same Qcd ? 
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[In cliaptei u the fact of natui'al government was pro\ed Here 
It IS Intended to proio that ve me under moral govcnitneut 

See chap iv. and n, 
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A Introductoiy ramaika on moral govemmeut generally, and tke 
evidence to be adduced 

1 Moral government rmpbes tbe rewarding of virtue and tbe 

puniabment of vice, perfect moral government, an exact dm- 
tnbution of eacb 

2 Some bold that tbe cbaracter of God is that of simple henevo 

lence But tins is not probable, for 
a This supposes that moral conduct is not regarded for its onm 
sake, and so gives no place for veracity and justice, except 
as forms of benevolence, 

b And though perhaps God is purely benevolent to some bemgs, 
yet be 16 to «8 as we see, a Governor, and so a moral one 
B It IS admitted that tbe moral government of God here is not 
perfect The busmess of this chapter is to ascertain bow far 
it exists, and what ora likely to be its results 
4 It 18 not intended to reason here from tbe presages of con- 
science, nor from tbe nature of thmgs, nor from tbe greater 
degree of bappmess of vu*tue over vice (which it is difScult 
to estimate), but on other grounds 
B A moral government, present and future, is ai'gued from tbe fol- 
lowing facta 

1 God 18 a Governor, as we have seen (cb u ), and so probably a 

moral Governor Such a conclusion at least falls in with our 
sense of things 

2 Piudence and impnidence (lower forms of virtue and vice), oro 

rewarded and pumabed, and this is a moral anangement 

3 Vice 18 punished, as miscbievous to society, by penalties, and 

by tbe fear of them (itself a kmd of punishment), 
i Tins punishment, moreover, is natural , and 
b Of God’s appomtment , and though 

p It may be objected to that sometimes good actions arc 
punished (as m persecution) yet note 

1 That such punishment is m no sense necessary to society, 

and so not natural, and 

2 Good actions are never punished, considered as such, but 

through mistake, as the contrary 

4 Vi.co IS punished as vice, and virtue rewarded as virtue "Where 

note 

t Ibis statement imphea that an action may have one effect, 
I'ud the quality of an action another (gam, for example, as 
gam, brings pleasure . gam, as dishonest gam, hnugs 
misery) 

0 It afirms that virtuo hnngs advantages to tbs virtuouB, and 
vice evils to the vicious, and tbe following arc examples. 
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1 In oxir OW'D temper ■virtue produces pence , Mce, vein* 

tion and Bolf-repiorcli, and that tlicRC fcolings are ov,mg 
to tlio quality of the actions le pdaui , for, etc 

2 llor ouglit tbe present fear of futuic puni“liinciit to bo left 

out of tbiB view, and tbe present pence in proHi>ect of 
future bapjuness 

3 In common life, also, virtue has rev'.nids, and vice puiiisli 

meut , a virtuous man being befriended because of Ins 
cbai’actcr, and m public life advantages arc tbe natural 
rewards of fidobty, patnoliein, etc, ns such, vvlulo 
oxtemnl annoyances often follov. vice 

4 In domestic government, cbildren and otbers are icvv aided 

for veracity, etc , as eueb, and pumsbed for falsebood, 
ns such 

0 In civil government, tbougb law regards actions cbictly, 

yet tbe viciousness of tbo actor, or tbe opposite, will 
often secure tbo mfliction of tbo penalty, or induct men 
to remit it 

c Tbe conclusion to wbicb tbese facts lead is tint, as our 
moral nature is a proof tliat wo nro under moral govern- 
ment, and will be finally treated ns lasponsiblc, so examples 
justify tbis reasoning, and piovc an existing moral govern 
ment now 

d If it he asked, whence it is that viitue is rewarded and vice 
pumsbed, and that this nde is not reversed, answer, it is 
because 

1 Virtue brmgs present satisfaction to our own mmds, and 

2 AVith this moral nature God Las made our Lappmess 

depend largely upon one another, so that vice, being 
infamous, brmgs pumsbment Nor is there any such 
regard for mjustice and falsehood as for their opposites 
If examples can bo quoted to tbo contrary, they are felt 
by all to be monstrous perversions 
fc Not, indeed, that tbe degrees of rewaid given to virtue arc 
always proportionate to it, but %t w rewarded, and vice 
punished, so much is clear, 

f It IB adrmtted, also, that sometimes happmess and misery 
are distributed accordmg to other rules But this is ex- 
plamed, for, 1, It may be ns mere discipbue 2, It may bo 
tbe result of tbe operation of general laws, wbicb may 
render persons prosperous, though wicked 3, It is, after 
all, not a natural arrangement, smee wo mtmtively expect 
tno opposite 4, It will be found to be owing, in moot 
CISC.-, to tbe perversion of some passion. 
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g From the wliole it is plam that this arrangement is a declara- 
tion, upon God’s part, that he is on the side of virtue, 
which assurance is itself a fresh souroe of comfort to the 
good man 

6 In the nature of thmgs there is a tendency m virtue and vice 
to greater rewards and punishments than at present , whieh 
tendencies are a strong argument m favour of a perfect moral 
government tn the future 

'llus tendency is seen m xndwiduah, for virtue would bo more 
fully rewarded, and vice punished, but foi accidental eauses, 
and m somety, wheie power under the direction of vuiaie 
has a tendency to prevail over power not under its direction, 
as power with reason is stronger than power without it 
This, however, needs to be explamed 
a Power with reason will conquer power without it, not neces- 
sarily, but commonly, undei certam conditions , 

1 , There must be some proportion between the two powers 

2, Umon among those who possess rational powei 

3, Time and scope for the development of rational 
power Sometimes, however, want of reason will sue 
ceed 4, From its mability to foresee danger. 5, 

its attemptmg, through ignorance, what pmdence won 
avoid G, From certam conjimctmes of weakness and 
discord 7, From the force of a umon based upon 
mstmet, and free from the divisions which the passions 
of rational bemgs sometunes produce, 
b So, with regard to vutiue, it has a tendency to pievail through 
the umon of the good for the sake of justice and veracity 
That this tendency is natural, and the hmdiances to it acci- 
dental, may be shown, either 

1 By lookuig at the whole universe, where, the visible and 

the mviBible bemg supposed analogous, virtue will finally 
prevail, as is shown by the analogous case of reason, 
provided, however, the same conditions bo fulfilled 
See above, a, 1,2, 3 — 7 

Ohj This tendency, indeed, is hmdered, but it is by causes which 
are accidental, and aie likely to bo removed m a future 
state, which wiU givo the requisite scope for the operation 
of virtue, etc 

This supposition of a boundless universe, and virtue triumph- 
ant throughout, is only a supposition, but it is credible 

2 Or by looking at a human society, perfectly virtuous an i 

united, and workmg for a succession of ages (indefinitt 
tune, not as before, indeCiuto space) 

E 


o 
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l_a) At liomo, such n aocloty would certainly piospcr, ai d 
(b) Abroad, it would becomo tbo baaln of n uuhcrpal 1 mg- 
dom 

c Henco tboso tendoncion aro a distinct tcstimonj, upon God’o 
part, to moi-nlity and virtue, a tostimonj of (jrcat iiiiport- 
anco, if it bo considorod what tho effect ^\ould bo if vico 
bad tbe advantageous tendency of virtue, and v irtuo llie 
opposite, 

C The appbcation of this analogy to a future moral go\ eminent 
10 obvious It may, indeed, bo objected at the outset 
a That good and ovnl may bercaftor bo mixed ns non Answer, 
1, Tbo nature of that future bfo belongs to religion, which 
it IS not boio intended to prove, but only to confiim 
tbo proper proof of it 2, Even if theso facts did not con 
firm that proof, tbo proof itself remains in all its force 
b Ibit tboso facts confirm tbo propei proof of religion in various 
ways 1, Tlioy show that God is in favour of virtue, and 
against vice 2, Th'-y show that future perfect moinl 
government will bo tho completion of what lias already 
begun, diffeiang from tbo present, not in land, but only in 
dcgice 3, They give reason to a bopo that virtue m,vv nt 
more highly lewarded, and vico more severely piiuirtied, 
in tbe next bfo than in this, and they oven, 4, Give 
leason to conclude that these rewards and punishments 
will exist m a higher degree than liei-e 
D On tbo whole, conclude that, besides arguments drawn from our 
moral nature, tbe otoraal relations of ttungs, tho fitness ol 
actions, tbeie are arguments for a present moral government, 
and for a future perfect moral govommout, based upon facta, 
B 1 — 5 Tbe notion, therefore, of snob a future govommout is 
natural, and even piobable ] 


As the maiufold appearances of design and of final causes, in 
cne constitution of the avorld, prove it to be the work of on 
intelligent Mind , so the particular final causes of pleasure 
and pam distnbuted amongst his creatures, prove that they 
are under Ins govemment , what may bo oallod his natural 
govomment of creatures, endued with sense and reason 
This, however, imphes somewhat more than seems usually 
attended to, when we speak of God’s natural govemment of 
tho woild. It implies governmmt of tlio very same kind 
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that, which a maetor excroiBCS over his seiwants, or a 
civil magistrate over his subjects These latter mstances of 
final causes, as really prove an intelhgent Governor of the 
woild, m the sense now mentioned, and before' distmctly 
tieatcd of, as any other instances of final causes prove an 
intelligent McJ^cr of it 

But this alone does not appear at first sight to determine A 
auy thmg certainly, concemmg the moral charactei of the 
Author of Nature, considered m this relation of govemoi , 
does not ascertam his government to be moral, or piove tliat 
ho 18 the righteous Judge of the world. Moral government 1 
consists, not barely m rewardmg and punishing men for their 
actions, which the most tyrannical person may do : but m 
rewardmg the righteous and punishing the wicked , m len- 
dermg to men accoiding to their actions, considered as good 
or evil. And the perfection of moral government consists m 
domg this, with regard to all intelhgent creatures, m an 
exact proportion to their personal merits or dements 

Some men seem to thmk the only character of the Autlior 2 
of Nature to bo that of simple absolute benevolence. This, 
considered as a prmciple of action and mfimte in degree, is 
a disposition to produce the greatest possible happiness, 
Mnthout icgard to persons’ behaviour, otheimso than as sucli 
regard would produce higher degrees of it And supposmg 
tins to be the only character of God, veracity and justice in 
lum would bo nothing but benevolence conducted by wisdom 
Now surely this ought not to bo asserted, unless it can bo 
piovod, for we should speak with cautious reverence upon a 
such a subject. And whether it con bo proved or no, is not 
the thmg here to bo mquired into , but whether in the con- 
stitution and conduct of the woild, a righteous government 
be not disccmibly planned out, which necessarily implies a 
righteous governor There may possibly be in the creation, 
beings, to vhom the Author of Nature manifests himself 
under this most amiable of all characters, this of infinite b 
absolute beiioA'olenco , for it is the most amiable, supposing 
it not, as perhaps it is not, mcompatible with justice : but 
he manifests himself to us under the character of a righteous 
Governor Ho may, consistently vith this, bo simply and 
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absolntoly benovolonl, in Ibo Bciiso now c\plninc(l lull lio 
IS, for ho has givou ns ft pioof m ibo conslitution nnd con- 
duct of the woild that ho is aGovcnior o\ci sonants, as Jio 
rewards and punishes us for our ftctious. And in llio con- 
stitution and conduct of it, Jio may also iiaic given, Iic'Jidcs 
tho reason of tlio thing, and tho natmal luc'^agcs of con- 
science, clear and distinct intmiations, that his goicinnicnl 
IB righteous 01 inoial, clcai to siicli as Ihink tho nature of 
it desennng their attention, and yet not to ciorj' careless 
person, who casts a transient leflcction upon tho subject * 

But it IS paiticuhuly to bo obscricd, that tho Dmiio 
goicmment, 11111011 110 oxpcncnco ouisohos undci in tho 
picsent state, taken alone, is allou cd not to bo the pcifcction 
of inoial govemment And yet this by no means liindcrs, 
but that theio may bo bomciihat, be it uioic or less, tndy 
nioial in it A iightoous govcmnicnt may plamlj' ajiiicai to 
bo caniod on to some dcgice enough to give us the ajipic- 
hcnsion that it shall bo completed, or caiiied on to that dc- 
gice of poifection which leligion teaches us it shall, but 
which caiuiot appeal, till much nioio of tho Dninc adnnnis- 
tration bo seen, than can in the present life And Iho dc'-ign 
of this chaptoi IS to iiiquno how fai this is tho case hou 
fai, ovci and above tho moial natiuo^ which God has given us, 
and om natmal notion of him as nghtoous goionior of those 
his cioatuics, to whom ho has given this natiiic ,* I say ho’a 
fai besides tins, the piinciplcs and bcgiimings of a nioial 
government over tho world may bo discerned, notv itbstand- 
mg and amidst all tho confusion and disordci of it 
^ Now one might mention heio, what has been ofton lugcd 

® The objections against religion, from the evidence of it not 
bemg umversal, noi so strong as might possibly have been, may 
be urged against natmal lebgion, as well ns ngamst revealed And, 
theiefoie, the considoiation of them belongs to the fii-st part of tins 
Treatise, os well as the second But as these objections are chiefly 
urged agamst revealed rehgion, I chose to coasidei them in the 
second pait And the auswei to them there, chap n, ns mged 
agamst Chnstinmty, being almost equally nppbcable to them as 
uiged agamst the leligion of Nature , to avoid lepetition, tho reader 
is lefon'ed to that chapter 

” Dissertation II , [and Sermons on Human Nature J 
Chap vi. 
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With great force, that in general, less nnoasincss and more 
satisfaction, arc the natural consequences* of a vu-tuons than 
of a vicious course of life, in the present state, as an instance 
of a moral government established in Nature , an instance of 
it, collected from experience and present matter of fact But 
it must bo owned a thmg of difficulty to weigh and balance 
pleasures and uneasinesses, each amongst themselves, and 
also against each other, so as to make an estimate with any 
exactness, of the overplus of happiness on the side of vu-tue. 
And it 18 not impossible, that, amidst the infinite disorders 
of the world, there may be exceptions to the happmess of 
virtue , even with regard to those persons, whose course of 
life from their youth up has been blameless , and more mth 
regard to those who have gone on for some tune m the ways 
of nee, and have afterwards reformed. For suppose an in- 
stance of the latter case ; a person with his passions inflamed, 
Ins natural faculty of self-government impaued by habits of 
mdulgence, and with all his vices about him, like so many 
hnrpies, craving for their acenstomed gratification . who can 
say how long it might bo, before such a person would find 
more satisfaction m the reasonableness and present good 
consequences of virtno, than difficulties and self-denial mtho 
rcstramts of it? Experience also shows, tiiat men can, to a 
great degree, got over their sense of shame, so as that by 
professmg themselves tu bo without prmciplc, and avowing 
oven direct viilany, they can support themselves agamst the 
infamy of it. But as the ill actions of any one will in ohably 
he more talked of, and oftener thrown m his way, upon lus 
reformation , so the mfaray of them will he much more felt, 
after the natural sense of virtue and of honour is recovered. 
Uneasmess of this land ought indeed to be pnt to the account 
of former vices . yet it wdl be said, they arc m part the con- 
ccqncnces of reformation Stall I am far from allowing it 
doubtful, whether virtue, upon the whole, be happier than 

* Seo Lord Shaftesbury’s Inquiry concerning Tudue, Part II, 
[Lord Shaftesbury's demonstration of the utility of virtue to tho 
mdmdufd is one of tho most conclusive ever given, bemg founded 
not on outward advantage, hut on tho inward dchght which is the 
very essenco of affection and moral excellence. Love is its own 
reward and hatred its own punishment, a sentiment expanded by 
Dr. Chalmers Bndgew Treat., p 1 , c n } 
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vice in the present -world. But if itvcic, yet the begin- 
uings of a iigliteous administration may beyond all question 
bo found m Nature, if u c -will attentn oly inquire after tlicm. 
And, 

y I In -wliatcver manner the notion of God’s moral gorcni- 

3 ment over the -world might bo treated, if it did not appear, 
■whether he were m a proper sense our Governor at all . jet 
when it IS certam matter of cvponence, that he docs manifest 
himself to us under the character of a Go^cnior, m the sense 
osplamcd ,* it must deserve to be considered, whether there 
be not reason to apprelicnd, that he may be a righteous or 
moral Governor Smcc it appears to be fact, that God docs 
govern mankind by the method of rewards and punishments, 
according to some settled rules of distribution, it is surely a 
question to be asked, "What presumption is there against Ins 
finjlly rewarding and punislmig them according to this par- 
ticular rule, namely, as they act reasonably or unreasonably, 
■virtuously or viciously? smeo rendering men hapjiy or 
miserable by this rule, certainly falls in, much more falls in, 
■with our natural aiiprehcnsions and sense of things, than 
doing so by any other rule whatc% or smcc row ardmg and 
punislung actions by any other i-ulc, would appear much 
Lardei to be accoimtod for, by nunds formed as ho has formed 
ours Be the evidence of religion then more or less clear, 
the expectation which it raises m us, that the righteous 
shall, upon the whole, be happy, and the wicked miserable, 
cannot, however, possibly be considered as absurd or chime- 
rical, because it is no moie than an expectation, that a 
method of government already begun, shall bo earned on, 
the method of rewardmg and punishmg actions , and shall 
be earned on by a particular rule, which -unavoidably ap- 
patrs to us at first sight more natural than any other, tlio 
rule which we call distnbutive justice Nor, 
i 5 n Ought it to be entirely passed over, that tranquillity, 
satisfaction, and external advantages, being the natural con- 
sequences of prudent management of ourselves, and our 
afiairs , and rashness, profligate neghgence, and -wilful follj, 
bringing after them many mconvemences and snffermgs, 
these afford instances of a right constitution of Nature as 
the correction of children, for then o-wn sakes, and by v ay 

® Chapter u 
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of example, w'lien tliey rmi into danger or hurt themselv-es, 

IS a part of right education. And thus, that God governs 
iJie world by geneial fixed laws, that he has endued us with 
capacities of reflecting upon this constitution of things, and 
foreseeing the good and bad consequences of our behaviour ; 
[doinly imphes some sort of moral government smce from 
such a constitution of things it cannot but follow, that pru- 
dence and impiudence, which are of the nature of virtue and 
Mco,’' must bo, as they aie, respectively rewarded and 
punished 

TTT . From the natural course of things, vicious actions S 
are, to a great degree, actually punished as mischievous to 
society , and besides punishment actually mflicted upon this 
account, there is also the fear and apprehension of it in those 
persons whose crimes have rendered them obnoxious to it, in 
case of a discoveiy , this state of fear bemg itself often a 
very considerable pnnisbment. The natural fear and appre- 
hension of it too, winch restrains from such cnmes, is a 
declaration of Hatme agamst them. It is necessaiy to the 
very bemg of society, that vices destructive of it, should be 
pumshed as hang so , the vices of falsehood, mjustice, cruelty . 
nhich punishment therefore is as natural os society , and so a 
is an mstanco of a kmd of moral government, natuiaUy esta- 
blished, and actually tahmg place. And, smce the cortam 
natural course of thmgs is the conduct of Providence or the 
government of God, though earned on by the mstrmentahty 
of men, the observation here made amounts to this, that 
mankind find themselyes placed by him m such circum- b 
stances, as that they are nnavoidahly accountable for their 
behaiuour, and are often punished, and sometimes rewarded 
undoi his government, m the view of their bemg mischie- 
vous, or emineutly beneficial to society. 

If it he objected that good actions, and such as aro bene- c 
ficial to society, aro often punished, as in the case of pei'sc- 
cntion and m other cases, and that ill and mischievous 
actions aro often icv arded it may he answered distmctly , 
fii-st, that this is in no sort necessary, and consequently not 

' Seo Dissertation IT 

° [Not only are ill actions sometimes rewarded, but before But- 
ler’s time SlandcTille bad maintained tbat certain private vices (a.s 
■usury, vanity, ostentation, otoj are public benedts It is even 
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1 Diitural, 111 Ulo sciifio iii wliicli it is nccchsniy, niid lliciufoio 
iiatmal, that ill oi niiscliicvoiis actions slioiild bo pimi'-liod • 

2 ami in tlio no\t place, that good actions aio noi or jninislicd, 
coiisidoicd as beneficial to socielj, noi ill actions rcwaidcd, 
nndertho view of tlieir being linitful to it. So tliat it stands 
good, -without anything on the side of iice to be set o\cr 
against it, that the Authoi of Natmo bus as tnily dnocted, 
that Adcions actions, considcied ns inisclutious to society, 
shonlii bo pimishcd, and put nianlcind under a necessity' oI 
thus punislinig them, as ho has diicctcd and necessitated 
us to picsoive oui lives bj"- food. 

4 r\^ In the natuial couiso of things, -miIuo as such is ac- 

tually icwaidcd, and vice as such punished • 11111011 seems to 
ailoid an instance 01 example, not only of goicinnient, but 
of moral govcinmcnt, begun and established, iiioial 111 tlio 
strictest sense, though not in that perfection of dcgioo, 
iihicli leligion teaches us to expect Jn older to see this 

a more clcaily, wo must distinguish bctucen actions thcni- 
solvcs, and that quality ascribed to them, uhich i\o call 
virtuous 01 vicious The gratification itself of ciciy natural 
passion must bo attended i\ ith delight and acquisitions ol 
foituno, however niado, aro acquisitions of the means 01 
materials of oujojmicnt An action then, by vliicli aiij 
natuial passion is gratified 01 foituno acquired, piociiios do- 
bght 01 advantage, absti-actcd fiom all considciation of the 
moiality of such action Consequently, the plcasmo 01 ad- 
vantage m this case, is gamed by the action itself, not by the 
moiabty, the -vn-tuousness ornciousnoss of it ; though it be, 
poihaps, vu-tuous or ncious Tlius, to say such an action 01 
course of behanoiu, piocmcd such ploasiuo or advantage, 
or bi ought on such mcouvomonco and pam, is quite a dific- 
icnt thmg fiom saymg that such good 01 bad ollcot i\ns 
sometimes said that without liisuiy oit would find no cncourago- 
ment, and labour, in many dopaitmcnts, no icvaid Warburton 
(Divmo Legation, Bk 1 , § G) and othei-s (Law, Bioivuo on the Cha- 
racteiistics, WTiately, Pol Eo ) have foimally refuted this notion. 
But even if it bo admitted, Butler’s lensomug is still just These 
VICOS are not rewarded as hm-tful to society, but on the supposition 
that they aro useful to it MaudeviUo deems the vice of luxury a 
benefat, only because he thinks it conducive to poverty, and poverty 
to moi-ality (Whately, Pol Ec , p. 48 ) , a confirmation, it will bo 
noticed, of Butler’s statement.] 
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OAving to tlio virtuo or vice of socli action or licliaA iour. ^ In 
ono case, on action abstracted from all moral consideration, 
produced its effect : in the other case, for it anU appear that 
there are such cases, the morahtr of the action, the action 
under a moral consideration, i. c. the virtnousncss or vicions- 
nes3 of it, produced the effect ' Xoir I say virtne as such, 
naturally procures considerable ad-rantages to the virtnou', 
and vice as such, naturally occasions great incouvcmencc 
and even misery to the vicious in very many instances- 1 he b 
immediate effects of virtne and vice upon the imnd and 
temper, are to be mentioned as instances of it. Tice as sutb i 
is natm-ally attended untb some sort of uneasiness, and, not 
uncommonly, vdth great disturbance and apprcbcnsioa. 
That mivard feeling, ivliicb, respecting lesser matters, and 
in famibar speech, ive call being vexed with onc^clii and in 
matters of importance and in more serious language, re- 
morse , is an uneasiness naturally aiising from an act'on of 
a man’s oavb, reflected upon by him self as wrong, unrcaion- 
able, faulty, i. e vicious in greater or less degrees: and this 
mamfestly is a different feeling from that Tinca,=xc'~ liirh 
arises from a sense of mc-re loss or hainu hTl'at I? n-or-, 
cominon, than to hear a man lamenting an acetdent or event, 
and adding hut however he has the satisfaction thet he 


cannot blame bimself for it , or on the contrary, that he- I-ls 
the uneasmess of being sensible it wac his own domis? Ti.h. 
also the disturbance and fear, which often, fodow^co'- r. a 
man’s having done an injury, arise from a sense of hi- ) e'^' ' 
blameworthy; otherwise there t-ouII, in manv ca- r. ?/. ro 
ground of disturbance, nor any ressen to fen- 
sbame,® On the other hand, fr-ard s-cmity'^nd e ami 
a mind open to th 

natural attendants of Imceenc'- and virineT T'-r-v'*''h 
be added the complacency, saT.-S-cmen. and rw- 

^Inch accompany the enerrl". y--, 

tude, friendship, tmevelence. ' " ' 

rature r ^ ^ --- j 
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those who fully beheve, or hare any senous npprchcii'^ion'j 
of rehgion because these hopes and fcar^ are present unca- 
eincss and satisfaction to the mind, and cannot be got rid of 
by great part of the ivorld, even by men who haie thought 
most thoroughly upon that subicet of religion And no one 
can say how considerable this uneasinc=s and satisfiction 
may be, or what upon the whole it may 'mount to 
In the next place comes m the con'-uhration, that all 
honest and good men arc disposed to I'cfncnd honest good 
men as snch, and to niscotmtcnance tlio vicious as such, and 
do so m some degree , mdeed m a considerable degree, from 
\ hich favour and discouragement cannot but arise consider- 
able advantage and inconvenience And though the gen:- 
ndity of the a\ orld have httle reganl to the morality of their 
own actions, and may ho supposed to haac less to tint of 
others, when they themselves arc not concerned , yet let ana 
one be imown to be a man of anrtuc, somehoav or other he 
will be favoured, and good offices will be done him, from 
regard to his charactei, without remote v’cws, occasionally, 
and in some low degree, I think, by the gcnci-ality of the 
'<orld, as it happens to come m their avay. Piibhc honours 
fao and advantages are the natural consequences, arc some- 
times at least the consequences m fact, of aurtnons actions ; 
of eminent justice, fidchty, chanty, love to our country, con- 
sidered m the vieaa of being virtuous And sometimes ca cu 
death itself, often infamy and external inconveniences, aao 
the pnbhc consoquouces of vico as vice For instamcc, the 
sense which manland have of tyranny, injustice, oppression 
additional to the mere fechng or fear of misery, has doubtless 
been instrumental m brmgmg about revolutions, w hich make 
a figure even in the history of the world For it is plain 
men resent mjnries as implymg faultiness, and retabatc, not 
merely under the notion of havmg received haim, but of 
having received wrong , and they have this resentment in 
behalf of others as well as of themselves So likewise even 
the generality are, m some degree, grateful and disposed to 
return good offices, not merely because such an one has 
been the occasion of good to them, hut under the view that 
such good offices imphed kmd mtention and good desert in 
rlie doer. To aU this may be added two or three parlicnlar 
thuig«, which many persons wall think fnvolons , but to me 
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notliing appeals so, wlucli at all comes in toivards deter^ 
mining a question of sncli importance as 'wlietlier there bo 
or be not a moral mstitation of goveimment, m the stnctcst 
sense moral, visihty cstabhshed and begun m Nature. The 
particular tlimgs are these . That m domestic gOTermnent, < 
which IS doubtless natural, childien and others also are very 
generally punished foi falsehood and mjustice and ill-beha- 
luour, as such, and rewaided for the contrary, which aio 
mstances where voracity, and justice, and light behaviour 
ns such are naturally enforced by rewaids and pumshmcnts, 
whether more or less consideiable m degiee That though 6 
civd government bo supposed to take cognizance of actions 
in no other view than as prejudicial to society, without 
respect to the unmorahty of them , yet as such actions aro 
immoral, so the sense which men have of the immorality of 
them very gi eatly contnbutes, m different ways, to brmg 
offenders to justice and that entire absence of aU crime and 
guilt in the moral sense, when plamly appeal mg, will almost 
of couise procure, and cucumstances of aggravated guilt 
prevent, a remission of the pcnalhes annexed to civil crimes, 
in many cases, though by no means m all 
Upon the whole then, besides the good and bad effects of c 
virtue and vice upon men’s own imnds, the course of the 
V orld does, m some measure, turn upon the approbation and 
disapprobation of them as such m others The sense of 
well and ill-domg, the iiresagcs of conscience, the love of 
good characters and dishke of bad ones, honour, shame, rc- 
Bcntracnt, gratitude , all these, considered m themselves and 
m their effects, do afford manifest real mstances of virtue as 
such naturally favoured, and of vice as such discounte- 
nanced, more or less, m the daily course of human hfe , m 
overj’ age, in everj’’ relation, in every gcneial circumstance 
of it. That God has given us a moral nature*'’ may most 
justly bo urged as a pi oof of our bemg under his moral 
government . but that he has placed us in a condition which 
gives tlus natui’c, as one may speak, scope to operate, and m 
which it docs unavoidably operate , ? c influence mankind 
to act, so os thus to favour and reward vu-tue, and discoun- 
tenance and punish vice , this is not the same, but a farther 
additional proof of his moial goi emment forit is an instance 
Sec Disscrtalwn II., faud Sermons J 
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of it. Tiic first IS a proof, that Jie wll finally fa\oui and sup 
port Tirtiio cifcclually , ilio sccoml is an c^aniplo of In'; 
favonnng and supporting jt at jirescnt, in foino degree 
i If a inoio dis-tinct niqnny he made, ^\Ilcnco jt nuses that 
Midiio as sucli IS often rewarded, and \ icc ns such is jmniFlicd, 
and tins ndo ne\cr in^ cited, it mil ho found to inocccd, in 
part, immediately fiom the nioial nature itself ivliieh GchI 
has given us, and also m part from Ins Iiiunig given us, 
togothe: with this nature, so great a povvci over cacli other’s 
1 happmoss and raisorj’ For, y?!*:/, it is certain that peace and 
delight, m some degree and upon some occasions, is the 
necessaiy and picscnt efiect of virtuous piacticc , an eficcl 
ansmg immediately fiora the constitution of oui natuic 
Wo aio so made, that well-doing ns sucli gives us satisfac- 
tion, at least in some instances , lU-doing as such in none. 
And secondly, from our moial naliiic, joined with God’s 
liavmg put our hapinncss and misery m many respects in 
each othcFs power, it cannot but bo, tliatvuco as sucli, some 
kinds and instances of it at least, will bo infamous, and men 
S will bo disposed to punish it as in itself detestable , and the 
vnllam will by no means be able alwnjs to avoid feeling that 
infamy, any moic than he wnll bo able to escape this fnithcr 
pumshment which mankind will bo disposed to inflict upon 
him under the notion of his desemng it But thcic can bo 
nothing on the side of vice to answci this, because there is 
nothmg in the human mind contiadictory, as the logicians 
speak, to virtuo For vartuc consists in a regard to what is 
right and reasonable, as being so , in a regard to veracity, 
justice, chanty, in themselves and there is surely no such 
thing as a like natural regard to falsehood, injustice, cruelty. 
If it bo thought that there aie instances of an approbation 
of vuce, as such, in itself, and for its own sake (though it 
does not appear to me that there is any such thing at all , 
but supposmg there bo) it is cvidontly monstrous , as much 
so as tho most acknowledged perversion of any passion 
whatever. Such instances of perversion then being left out 
as merely rmagmaiy, or however unnatural, it must follow, 
from the frame of our nature, and from our condition in tho 
icspects now desenbed, thatvneo cannot at all bo, and viiduo 
cannot but bo favoured as such by others, uijon some occa- 
c sions, and happy in itself in some degree For what is here 
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insisted upon is not the degree in wlucli virtue and vice are 
thus distinguished, but only the thing itself, that they are 
80 in some degree , though the whole good and bad effect 
of virtue and vice as such is not inconsiderable in degree 
But that they must be thus distinguished m some degree is 
m a manner necessary , it is matter of fact of daily oxpen- 
onco, oven m the greatest confusion of human affairs. 

It IS not pretended but that in the natural course of i 
things happmesE and misery appear to be distributed by 
other rules than only the personal merit and demerit of cha- 
racters. They may sometimes be distributed by way of 
more discipline There may be the wisest and best reasons ’ 
why the world should be governed by geneial laws, from i 
whence such piomiscnous distnbntion perhaps must follow , 
and also why our happmess and misery should be put m 
each other’s power m the degree which they aie. And 
theae thmgs, as in general they contribute to the rewaa'chng 
virtue and pumsbmg vice as such, so they often contnbnte 
also, not to the mversion of this, which is impossible ; but 
to the rendermg peisons prosperous, though wicked , 
afflicted, though nghteous, and, which is worse, to tho 
reivai ding some actions, though vicious, and punishing othei 
actions, though virtuous. But all this cannot drown the 
voice of Nature in the conduct of providence, iilainly 
declarmg itself for virtue, by way of distmction from vice 
and preference to it Foi our bemg so constituted as that 
virtue and vice are thus naturally favoured and discounte- 
nanced, rewarded and punished respectively as such, is an 
intuitive proof of tho mtent of Nature that it should be so , 2 
other wise the constitution of our mind, from which it thus 
nmncdiatoly and dnoctly proceeds, would be absurd But 
it cannot be said, because virtuous actions are sometimes 
punished and vicious actions rewarded, that Nature mtended 
it. For though this gr<jiat disorder is brought about, as all 
f ctions are done, by micans of some natural passion, yet ths 
rr.ay le, as it undoubtefe-lj is, brought about by the perver- 4 
Sion of such passion ijmplanted iu ns for other, and those 
very goof! nnrposes. < And indeed these other and good 
purposes, oven of evei/y passion, may bo clearly seen 

We liavc then a fJeclaration, in some degree of present g 
olfoct, from Him wlu^ supreme in Nature, winch side ho 
/ 
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18 oi> or wliat part he t.ikcc * u (Ifcliii.iiioii for\iiUif' ami 
against mcc So far tlicrcfoio ns a man is true to miIuo, to 
veracity and jnsticc, to equity and cliarily, and tlio light of 
the case mvliatever ho is coiiccnicd, so far )>o is on tfio 
side of the Dnino ndminislrnlion, and co-opcrnlcs vifli it , 
and from hence, to tneh a man, aiises naturallj a reertt 
Batisfuction and sense of security, and implicit liopo of some- 
what further And, 

6 V This hope is confirmed hy the necr'-'-aiy fcndcncu^ 
of virtue, vhich, though not of present tfiect, jet are at 
present discemiblo in Natuic, and so afford an insiaiico ( f 
somewhat moral in the essential constitution of it 'J hen 
IS, m the nature of things, a tendency in Mrfue and mcc to 
produce the good and had eflccts noM mentioned in e 
greater dcgico than they do m fact jiroduco them. Tor 
instance, good and bad men vould ho much more regarded 
and punished as such, vcio it not that justice is often arti- 
ficially eluded, that chaiactcrs aio not Icnovn, and iiianj 
who would thus favour iirtuo and discourage vico aic 
hindered from domg so hy accidental causes ” Tlicso ten- 
dencies of vutuo and vice are obvious vith icgard to i/uh- 
vidiials But it may require more particularly to bo con- 
sidered that power in a society, hy hemg under the direction 
of virtue, naturally increases, and has a necessary tendency 
to prevail over opposite power not under the direction of it, 
in like manner as power, hy being under the direction of 
reason, mcreases, and has a tendency to prevail over brute 
force There are several brute creatures of equal, and 
several of superior strength to that of men , and possibly 
the sum of the whole strength of brutes may be greater 
than that of manlond , but reason ^ves us the advantage 

[The adverse phenomena witli whicli Butler has to deal in this 
chapter are admirably explained The lAdulgcnco of passion brings 
pleasure , but, says Butler, the pleasure la m the mdulgcnce, not in 
the VICO Tirtuous acts, again, are BometJmes punished, not, hom- 
ever, it is rephed, hccause virtuous, but ittnugh vuduous The ten- 
dencies of virtue, it IS objected, are checMcd by hindrances It is 
so, but the checks are accidental and temporary, the tendencies 
essential and eternal. Perhaps the reasoi^g of this chapter ap- 
proaches as near to positive demonstratiora as the nature of the 
argumeni vnll edmit ] 
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and suptrionty over tliem, and thus man is the acknow- 
ledged governing animal upon the earth. Nor is this snpe- 
rionty considered by any as accidental , but as what reason 
has a tendency, in the nature of the thmg, to obtam. And 
yet perhaps difficnlties may be raised about the meaning, 
as well as the truth of the assertion, that vutue has the 
bile tendency. 

To obviate these difficnltios, let us see moie distinctly 
how the case stands with regard to reason, which is so 
readily acknowledged to have this advantageous tendency. 
Suppose then two or three men, of the best and most im- a 
proved understandmg, in a desolate open plain, attacked by 
ten times the number of beasts of piey ; would their reason 
secure them the victory m this unetiual combat? Power 
then, though jomed wath leason, and under its direction, 
cannot be expected to prevail over opposite power, thongh 
merely brutal, unless the one beais some proportion to tho i 
other. Agam, put the imagmary case that rational and 
irrational creatures were of hke external shape and man- 
ner : it IS certam, before there were oppoiinnities for tho 
fiist to distmgmsh each other, to separate from their ad- 
versanes, and to form a nmon among themselves, they 
might be upon a level, or m several lespects npon great 
disadvantage, thongh nmted they might be vastly superior ; 
since union is of such efficacy, that ten men nmted might 
bo able to accompbsb what ten thousand of the same 
natural strength and understandmg wholly nnnnited could 
not In this case then, brute force might more than mam- 2 
tarn its ground agamst reason, foi want of nmon among tho 
rational creatures. Or suppose a number of men to land 
npon an island inhabited only by wild beasts ; a number of 
men who, by tho regulations of civil goveinment, the inven- 
tions of art, and the experience of some yeais, could they 
be preserved so long, would be rcaUy sufficient to subdue 
the wild beasts and to preserve themselves m seenrity from 
them: yet a conjunctiuo of accidents might give such ad- 
vantage to the nratioual anim.als, us that they might at onco 
ovcipower, and even extirpate tho whole species of rational 
ones Length of tune then, proper scope and opportunities 3 
for reason to exert itself, may be absolutely necessary to 
its prevailing over brute foico Pniiber stall, thero arc- 

F 
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many instances of brutes succeeding in atlcinpls 11111011 
they could not have imdcilalccn, lind not tlioir m.dioiinl 
d nature londoiod them iiicapnblo of foitsconig II10 daiigoi of 
such attempts, or tho fuiy of passion hindered their attend- 
ing to it, and thoio aro instances of icason and real pin- 
0 dence preventing men’s undoi faking ivhal, it hath appeared 
afterwards, they rmght have succeeded 111 by a Inchy rash- 
ness. And in certain conjunctures, ignorance and folly, 
G weakness and discoid, may have then adianlngcs Bo that 
rational animals have not ncccssaiily tho siipcnoiity oicr 
inational ones , but, how impiobable soever it may be, it is 
ovidontly possible that in some globes tho latter maj be 
f suporioi And woio tho fonnci u holly at vaiianco and dis- 
united by false self-interest and cn\y, by ticachcry and 
injustice, and consequent lago and malice against each 
othoi, whilst tho latter wore fiimly united amongtheinsch cs 
by instinct, tips might gi’oatly contiibuto to tho intioducing 
such an inverted ordoi of things. For every one uould 
consider it as inverted, since reason has, in the natuio of it, 
a tendency to piovad ovei brute force, notuuthstanding the 
possibihty it may not jirovail, and tho necessity which thoie 
IS of many concmimg cii cumstanccs to render it picialcnt. 

Now I say, vn-tuo m a society has a lilco tendency to pi 0- 
h cure superiority and additional power, whether this pou cr 
bo consideied as the moans of sccuiity flora opposite powci, 
01 of obtaining othei advantages And it has this tendency, 
by rendermg pubhc good an object and end to cvcij 
member of tho society, by putting ovoiy one upon considcia- 
tion and dihgence, iccolloction and self-govoinmcnt, botli 
in order to see what is the most effectual method, and also 
in order to perform their proper part for obtaimng and 
presemng it , by unitmg a society within itself, and so in- 
croasmg its strength , and, which is particulaily to be men- 
tioned, unitmg it by means of voracity and justice For ns 
these last aro pnncipal bonds of umon, so benevolence or 
pubhc spirit, undirected, unrestramed by them, is nobody 
knows what. 

And suppose the mvisible world, and the invisible dispen- 
sations of Providence, to bo, m any sort, analogous to what 
appeal's . or that both together make up one unifoi-m scheme, 
1 the tuo parts of which, tho part which wo see and that 
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wbicb. IS boyond ooi’ observatioD, are analogotis to eacb 
othoi : then there must be a hko natural tendency in the 
derived power, throughout the universe, under the direction 
of virtue, to prevail m general over that which is not undei 
its duection, as there is m leaEon, derived reason in the uni- 
verse, to prevail over brute force. But then, m order to the 
prevalence of virtue, or that it may actually produce what 
it has a tendency to pioduce, the like concunonces are 
necessary as aie to the prevalence of reason There must 
bo some proportion between tho natural powei or foico 
which IF and that which is not undei flie duection of 
virtue ; there must be sufficient length of tune , for tho 
complete success of virtue, ns of reason, cannot, from the 
nature of the thing, be otherwise than gradual , there must 
bo, as one may speak, a fau field of tnal, a stage large and 
extensive enough, proper occasions and opportunities, for 
the virtuoua to jom together to exert themselves against 
lawless force, and to reap tho fruit of then umted labours 
Now mdeed it is to be hoped, that the dispropoi-tion 
between tho good and bad, even here on eai-th, is not so 
great but that the former have natural power sufficient to 
their provaihng to a consideiablo degree, if cucumstances 
would permit this power to bo umted For much less, veiy 
much less, power under the direction of viituo would pre- 
vail over much greater not under tho duection of it How- 
ever, good men over the face of tho earth cannot unite ; as 
for other reasons, so because they cannot bo sufficiently 
ascertamed of each others characters And the known 
course of human thuigs, tho scene wo ore now passmg 
through, particularly the shortness of hfe, denies to virtue 
its full scope m several other respects. Tho natural tendency 
which wo have been considermg, though leal, is Ti^ndeicd 
from being canied mto effect m the present state , but these 
liindrances may bo removed in a future one. Yirtue, to 
borrow tho Christian allusion, is militant taro, and various 
imtoward accidents contribute to its bemg often overborne . 
but it may combat with greater advantage hereafter, and 
prevail completely, and enjoy its conBec[uent rewards in some 
future states Neglected as it is, perhaps unknown, per- 
haps despised and oppressed hero ; there may be scenes in 
eternity lasting enough, and in every other way adapted to 
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afford it. a Buffioiont Bphcro of action, and a Bu/Bckht eplicro 
for tlio natural consequences of it to follow in fact. If tlio 
soul bo naturally immortal, and this slate bo a progress 
toAvards a future ono, as childhood is towards mature ago, 
good men may natmally umto, not only amongst themselves, 
but also With other ordcis of nrtuous creatures in that 
future state For nitue, from the verj' nature of it, is a 
pnnciplo and bond of union, m some dogico, amongst all who 
are endued with it, and Icnorni to each oilier; so as that by 
lb a good man cannot but recommend hunself to the favour 
and piotection of all virtuous beings throughout the whole 
umvciso who can bo acquamted with his characlcr, and can 
any way mterposo m his behalf m any part of his duration. 
And ono might add, that suppose all this advantageous ten- 
dency of virtuo to become effect, amongst ono or more ordei-s 
of creatures, m any distant scones and periods, and to be 
soon by any orders of vicious creatures throughout the uni- 
versal longdom of God, this happy effect of vurtuc would 
have a tendency by way of example, and possibly in othei 
ways, to amend those of them who are capable of amend- 
ment, and bomg rccovcied to a just sense of vn tuc. If our 
notions of the plan of Providouco woio onlaigcd in any soi-t 
proportionable to what late discovenes have enlarged our 
views with lespect to the matonal world, representations of 
tins land would not appear absuid or extravagant How ev er, 
they axe not to be taken as mtended for a htoral dohneation 
of what IS m fact the particular scheme of the umvmisc, 
which cannot bo known without revelation , for suppositions 
are not to be looked on as true because not incrcdiblo, but 
they are mentioned to show that our findmg virtuo to bo 
hindered from procunng to itself such suponoiity and ad- 
vantages IS no objection agamst its having, m the essential 
nature of the thing, a tendency to procure them And the 
suppositions now mentioned do plainly show this , foi they 
show that these hmdronces are so far from bemg necessary, 
that we oui selves can easily conceive how they may bo le- 
moved in future states, and full scope be granted to 
virtue And aU these advantageous tendencies 'of it are to 

bo consideied as declarations of God m its faVour. Tins 

) 

however is takmg a pietty large compass, though it is 
cortam that, as the matonal woild appeals to boj m a man- 
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nor, boundless and immense, there must be tome ecbcme of 
providence vast m proportion to it. 

But lot us return to the earth onr habitation, and we shall s 
see this happy tendency of Virtue, by imagining an instance 
not so vast and remote ; by supposmg a kmgdom or society 
of men upon it, perfectly vii*tuous, for a succession of many 
ages, to which, if you please, may be given a situation ad- 
vantageous for umversal monarchy. In such a state there (a; 
would be no such thmg as faction , but men of the greatest 
capacity would, of course, all along have the chief direc- 
tion of affairs wiUiugly yielded to them, and they would 
shaie it among themselves without envy. Bach of these 
would have the part assigned him, to which his gemus 
Avas peculiarly adapted ; and others, who had not any dis- 
tmgmshed genius, would be safe, and tlunk themselves very 
happy by bemg under the protection and gmdance of those 
who had. Pubhc determinations would really be the result 
of the united wisdom of the community , and they would 
laitlifuUy be executed by the united strength of it Some 
AAOuld, in a higher way contribute, but all would m some 
way contnbute, to the public prosperity , and in it each 
u ould enjoy the firmts of his own virtuo. And as mjustice, 
whether by fraud or force, would be unknown among them- 
selves, so they would be sufficiently secured from it m their 
neighbours. For cunnmg and false sclf-mterest, confedera- 
cies in injustice, ever shght, and accompanied with faction 
and mtcstme treachery ; these on one hand would be found 
mere childish folly and weakness, when set m opposition 
against wisdom, pubhc spirit, union inviolable, and fidohty 
on the other ; allowing both a sufficient length of years to 
try their force. Add the general influence which such a 
kmgdom would have over the face of the earth, by way of 
example particularty, and the reverence which would be (b') 
paid it. It would plainly be superior to all others, and tho 
world must gradually come under its empire , not by means 
of lawless violence, but partly by what must bo allowed to 
bo just conquest, and partly by other kingdoms submitting 
themselves voluntarily to it, throughout a course of ages, 
and claiming its protection, one after another, in successive 
exigencies, Tho head of it would bo an universal monarch, 
in anotlier sense than any mortal has yet been , and the 
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caatcin Efylo -would be literally applicable to Jiini, that cU 
peoj>7e, nations, and languages should serve him. And tbotigli 
indeed our kno-wlcdgc of human nature, and the ■\\hole hiE* 
tory of mankind, sho-w the* impossibility, inthout come 
miraculous mtcrpo^ition, that a number of men, hero on 
earth, should unite m one society or government m the fear 
of God and um\erHal practice of %'irtuc, and that such a 
government should continue so umted for a succession of 
ages , yet admitting or supposmg this, the ctTcct -would bo 
as now dra*.vn out And thus, for instance, the wonderful 
pov.cr andprospenty promised to the Jc-wish nation in the 
Senpturo would be, m a great measure, the consequcnco of 
what IS predicted of them, that the pcoph should le all 
righteous, and inherit the land for cicr were we to -understand 
the latter phrase of a long continuance only, sufficient to 
give things time to work. The predictions of this kind, for 
there are many of them, cannot come to pass m the present 
kno-wn course of Xature , but suppose them come to pas';, 
and then the dominion and pre-eminened promised must 
naturally follow to a very considerable degree 

c Consider now the general system of religion , that the 
government of the world is uniform, and one, and moral ; 
that -virtue and nght shall finally have the advantage, and 
prevail over fraud and la-^iless force, over the deceits as 
well as the -violence of -wickedness, under the conduct of 
one supreme governor; and from the observations above 
made, it -will appear that God has, by our reason, given us 
to see a peculiar connexion in the several parts of this 
scheme, and a tendency towards the complebon of it, arising 
out of the very nature of virtue , which tendency is to be 
considered as somewhat moral in the essential constitution 
of things If any one should think all this to be of httlo 
importance, I desire him to consider what ho would think, 
if -nee had essentially and in its nature these advantageous 
tendencies, or if -virtue had essentially the direct contrary 
ones. 

C But it may be objected, that notwithstanding all these 

pia lx. 21. The reasoning is not -weakened if it he held that 
the words of this passage apply not to the Jews stnctly, b-ut to 
the Israel of God, the church of Christ ] 
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iiattiral effects and these natural tendencies of virtue, yet 
things may he novr going on thioughout the universe, and 
may go on hereafter in the same mixed way as here at ^ 
present upon emih • virtue sometimes piosperous, someturies 
depressed , vice sometimes punished, sometimes successfol.'® 
The answer to which is, that it is not the purpose of this 
chapter, nor of this tieatiso, properly to prove God’s perfect 
moral government over the world, or the truth of rehgion , 1 
but to observe what there is m the constitution and course 
of Nature, to confirm the proper proof of it, supposed to be 
known ; and that the weight of the foregomg observations 
to this purpose may be thus distmctly proved Pleasure 
and pam are, indeed, to a certain degree, say to a very high 
degree, distributed amongst us without any apparent regard 
to the merit or dement of characters And were there 
nothing else concerning this matter discernible in the con- 
stitution and course of Nature, there would bo no ground 
from the constitution and course of Nature to hope or to 
fear that men would be rewarded or punished hereafter 
according to their deserts , which, however, it is to be re- 
marked, imphes that even then there would be no ground 
from appearances to think, that \uce upon the whole would 
have the advantage, rather than that vuduo would. And 
thus the proof of a future state of retribution would rest £ 
upon the usual known arguments for it, which are, I think, 
lilamly unanswoiablo ; and would be so, though there were 
no additional confirmation of them from the things above 
msisted on. But these things are a very sVrong confirma- 
tion of them. Por, b 

First, They show that the Author of Nature is not indiffer- i 
ent to virtue and vice. They amount to a declaration from 
him, determinate and not to be evaded, in favour of one, 
and against the other , such a declaration, as there is no- 
llung to be set over against or answer on the part of vice. 

So that were a man, la 3 dng aside the proper proof of reli- 
gion, to determine from the course of Nature only, whether 
it were most probable that the righteous or the "wicked 
would have the advantage in a future life, there can bo no 
doubt but that he would detormino the probability to be 

’’ [From Humo , though the objection is common enough,3 
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tlmt ilio former wouW The coiirfio of Nniino tlicn, in tlio 
view of it novT given, fumiBlics ns ivitli a real piaclicnl 
pi oof of'tlio obligations of leligion. 

2 Secondly, AVbcn, conformably to -wbaticligion Icacbcs ii", 
God shall roivaid and pnnisli virtue and vice ns such, so as 
that every one shall, upon the ■whole, have his deserts , this 
distiibutivo justice will not bo tv thing different m Lmd, but 
only m dcgiec, froln what a\o ovpcricnco in his present 
government. It wnll bo that in cQcct tov nrds m Inch m o noiv 
see a tendency. It will bo no more than tho corngdehon of 
that moral government, tho gn incipks and hcginninq of Minch 
have been shoun, beyond all dispute, disccmiblo in tho 
present constitution and course of Nature. And from honco 
it follo'^'s 

3 Thirdly, That, as under the natural government of God, our 
expenenco of those kinds and degrees of happiness and 
misery, which wo do expenenco at iircsent, gives just 
ground to hope for and to fcai higher dcgiccs and other 
kmds of both m a future state, supposing a future state 
admitted , so under his moral government our experience, 
that virtue and vice arc, in tho manncis above mentioned, 
actually rev'ardcd and punished at present, m a certain 
degree, gives just ground to hope and to fear that they may 
he rewarded and punished m a higher dcgico hcicaftcr. It 
is acknowledged indeed that this alone is not sufficient 
ground to thmk that they actually will he lenarded and 
punished in a lugher degree, lather than in a lower , but 
then, 

4 Lastly, There is sufficient ground to think so, from tho good 
and bad tendencies of -vutue and nee For these tendencies 
are essential, and founded m the nature ot thmgs , whereas 
tho hmdrances to their becoming effect are, m numberless 
cases, not necessary, but artificial only Now it may bo 
much more strongly argued that these tendencies, as well 
as the actual rewards and pumshments of virtuo and nco, 
which arise directly out of the nature of thmgs, will remain 
hereafter, than that the accidental hmdrances of them 
will. And if these hmdrances do not remain, those re- 
'yvards and punishments cannot but be earned on much 
farther towards the perfection of moral government , i e 
tho tendencies of ■virtue and vice will become effect , but 
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•whon or wliore, or m what particular way, cannot bo known 
at all but by revelation 

Upon the whole, there is a kind of moral government im- D 
plied in God’s natnral government , virtue and vice are 
naturally rewarded and punished as beneficial and mis- 
chievous to society,'® and rewarded and punished directly as 
virtue and vice The notion then of a moral scheme of 
government is not fictitious but natural, for it is suggested 
to our thoughts by the constitution and course of Nature , 
and the execution of this scheme is actually begun, m the 
instances here mentioned. And these thmgb axe to be con- 
sidered as a declaration of the Author of Nature for virtue, 
and agamst vice , they give a credibdity to the supposition 
of their bemg rewarded and punished hereafter, and also 
ground to hope and to fear tliat they may be rewarded and 
punished m higher degrees than they are here. And as all 
this IS confirmed, so the argument for rebgion, from tho 
constitution ohd course of Nature, is carried on fai-ther, by 
observmg that there are natural tendencies, and, m innu- 
merable cases, only artificial hmdrances to this moral 
scheme’s being carried on much farther towards perfection 
than it IS at present The notion then of a moral scheme 
of government, much more peifect than what is seen, is not 
a fictitious but a natural notion, for it is suggested to our 
thoughts by the essential tendencies of vutue and vice. 
And these tendencies are to be considered as intimations, as 
implicit promises and threat enmgs, from tho Author of 
Nature, of much greater rewards and punishments to foUow 
lurtuo and vice than do at present And, mdeed, every 
mtural tendency which is to contmne, bnt which is hmdered 
fromhccommg effect by ovlj accidental causes, affords a pre- 
sumption tbat Bucb tendency will, some time or other, be- 
come effect ; a presumption in degree proportionable to the 
length of the duration, through which such tendency -vvill 
continue. And from these things together arises a real 
presumption, that tho moral scheme of government esta- 
bhshed m Nature, sball be earned on much farther towards 
perfection hereafter, and, I thinlr, a presumption that it 
mil bo absolutely completed. Bat from these things, joined 
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■with tho moral iialuro ^vhlch Qotl has gncn ■nfi, coiiHitlcrcd 
as givou •us by him, arises a practical i roof that it -will bo 
completed ; a proof from fact, and thcicforo a disiinct one 
from that Avhich is deduced from tho eternal and imaltorablo 
relations, tho fitness and unfitness of actions. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Ojr A STATi; OF PnOBATlON, AS IMn.YINQ TIIIAL, Dll 1 ICUI-TIhS, 

AND DANGEa.i 

[Commonly probation Las tho samo moanmg ns moral government. 
It IB hero uaod, howovor, to mdicato tho difliciilties and risks conso* 
quent upon temptation In this hght it deserves special considera- 
tion 

A That rcUgious probation imphes danger and risk (trial) in regard 
to tho future is not unlikely, from tho analogy of our prrserd 
natural probation, •winch makes mtorest depend upon bebaMour, 
Tho two are analogouo m many particulars 

1 In fact our mtorests m both respects are in danger from oiir- 

a elves, as is clear from tho following 
a (Jod has made our happmess to depend on our own acts, 

b. We blamo oui-solvcs for misconduct in temporal nfiT.iiia. 

c. Wo actually miss happmess and meur mieory through 
our own acts d. The acknowledged hazards of tho young, 
and the temptations to ■vices which aro yot mischiovous 

2 The occasions or causes of our natural and rohgious probations 

are analogous Theso causes are m our nature or m our 
circumstaneos, 

a Circumstances or temptations often betray men so do their 
passions, tho two mutually implymg each other 

See this proof dra'wn out briefly, ch vi. [Tho views of chapter 
VI form the basis of an admirable book by tho lato J J. Qumey, 
on “ Habit and Diflciphno ”] 

1 [" One of the most successful chapters m tho volume ” — 
Chalmers The difSoulties and risks of a rehgious course, tho 
aggravation of those risks by tho acts of others, aro all sho'wn to 
correspond •with what is expenonced m common life, so that if we 
give up on these grounds the “ Qod of religion,” we must also give 
up tho “ Qod of Nature "1 
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b So dose is the analogy, that in both cases the same passions 
are excited by the same means , so that Tve may describe 
both by similar terms. 

3 The efifects of these temptations on men's behaviour are analo- 
gous 

a Some gratify themselves ■without lookmg at the future, 
b Some are deceived by passion 
c Some are forced away by it t^ainst -their judgment 
d Some shamelessly avow their preference for vice in spite of 
consequences, and 

e At the very least, men do -voluntarily go wrong m both cases. 

d The way m which these difficulties and dangers are increased, 
and m some sense made, is alike m both cases 

a Others give us a bad education, set a bad example, encourage 
dishonest practices, corrupt rehgion, and diffuse false no- 
tions of happmess. 

b We ourselves mcrease our difficulties, by negligence, by m- 
dulgenco which weakens our moiul powers , by accumu- 
lated irregularities, which make the course of virtue 
perplexed and disadvantageous. 

3 It 18 mdeed objected that this state is improbable m two respects, 

1 Our condition thus appears to be unfavourable to our mterests. 

Answer 

a Still it IS not to be complnmed of, for with care our difficulties 
may bo met, and, as to Qod, it la equitable that he 
should put upon us what it is clear we can do, nor can wo 
complam unless, etc. 

b Our very condition in nature makes a similar condition in 
rehgion probable, from the analogy between the two. 

2 This condition mvolves hazards, and may work rum, and must 

be foreseen to work it Such an arrangement is improbable 
No doubt, a. Such hazard is a mysterj’’, which, however, the 
whole case may enable us to explam , b, At all events, the 
constitution of Nature is in favour of such hazard , and, c, As 
for the certamty of the rum, it is ns much contmgent as our 
conduct IB, 

C The conclusion m both capacities our mterest is offered, not to 
our acceptance, but to our acqumtion ; wo are tn danger of missmg 
it; and, without attention and self-denial, it m.ist he missed ] 


The general doctrine of religion, that o-or present life is a 
state of probation for a future one, comprehends -under is 
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Fcvcial paiiicnlai filings distinct from each other. I’nt the 
first and most common meaning of it seems to he, that our 
lutnro interest is now depending, and depending u])on our- 
selves , that iso have seopo and opportimifics Iicrc for fliat 
good and had hehavionr, vliich God ivill reward and ])unish 
hereafter, together nifh temptations to one, as v, ell as in- 
ducements of reason to the other And this is, in great 
measure, the same vnth saying, that we are under the moral 
government of God, and to gi\c an account of oui actions 
to him. For the notion of a future account and general 
righteous judgment implies some sort of temptations to 
vhat IS wrong, othennso there would ho no moral po^si- 
hilitj" of domg wrong, nor ground for judgment or di'icnnii- 
nation. But there is this d itTerenec, that the v ord j^i ohntion 
IS more distmctly and particular!} expressive of allurements 
to wrong, or difhculties m adhering uniformly to vhat is 
right, and of the danger of misoaiTymg hy such tempta- 
tions, than tho vords mmal government A state of proba- 
tion then, as thus particularly iroplymg m it tnal, ditliculties 
and danger, may require to ho considered distuictly hy 
itself 

fi. And as the moral government of God, uhicli religion 
teaches us, implies that we are m a state of trial inth rcgaid 
1 to a future world, so also lus natural government oicr us 
imphes that wo are in a state of trial, m the like sense, uitli 
regard to the present world. Natural government hy re- 
wards and pumshments as much implies natural tiial ns 
moral government does moral trial The natural govern- 
ment of God here^meant^ consists m his annexmg pleasure 
to some actions and pam to others, which are m our pow cr 
to do or forbear, and in givmg us notice of such appomt- 
a ment beforehand This necessarily implies that he has 
made our happiness and misery or our mterest to dcjicnd m 
part upon ourselves and so far as men have temptations 
to any course of action which wall probably occasion them 
greater temporal mcoiivemence and uneasmess than satis- 
faction, BO far their temporal mterest is in danger from 
themselves, or they are m a state of tnal with respect to it, 
b Now people often blame others and even themselves for 
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tliGir misconduct m tlieir temporal concerns , and ive find 
many are greatly -w^antmg to tliemselves, and miBS of that 
natural happiness, which they might have obtained m tho 
present life , perhaps every one does m some degree. But c 
many run themselves mto great inconvemence, and into 
extreme distress and misery , not through incapacity of 
knowing better, and domg better for themselves, which 
would be nothmg to the present purpose, but through their 
own fault. And these thmgs necessanly imply temptation 
and danger of miscarrymg m a greater or less degree, with 
respect to our worldly mterest oi happmess. Every one 
too, without havmg rehgion in his thoughts, speaks of the d 
hazards which young people run upon their setting out m 
the world, hazards horn other causes than merely their 
ignoiance, and unavoidable accidents And some course of 
vice at least, bomg control y to men’s worldly mterest or 
good, temptations to these must at the same time be 
temptations to forego oui’ present and our future mterest 
Thus m our natuial or temporal capacity, we are m a state (1) 
of trial, t e. of difiBculty and danger, analogous, or hke to 
onr moral and rchgious tnal 

Tins will more distmctly appear to any one who thinks it 
worth while, more distinctly to consider, what it is which 
constitutes our trial m both capacities, and to observe, how 
mankmd behave under it 

And that which constitutes tins our trial m both these 2 
capacities, must be somewhat either in our external circum- 
stances, or m our nature Eoi, on tho ono hand, persons 
may be betrayed into ivTong behaviour upon surprise, or 
overcome upon any other very smgular and extraordinary 
external occasions, who would otherwise have preserved a 
their character of prudence and of Virtue ; in which cases 
every ono in speakmg of tho wrong behaviour of these 
persons would unputo it to such particular external circum- 
stances And on the other hand, men who have contracted 
habits of vice and folly of {my kmd, or have some particular 
passion in excess, will seek oppoitnnities, and, as it were, 
go ont of tbeir way to gratify tbcmselves m these respects, 
at tbo expense of their wisdom and their virtue , led to it, 
as every ono would say, not by external temptations, but 
by such habits and passions. And tbo account of this last 
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caso is, that iiniLicular passions arono inoio coincident vith 
pnulonco or that icnsonahlo ficlf-lo^o, ilio end of ■winch is 
o'ui -wwldly mtcicst, than mo nio Milh Ihc piinciido of 
viitno and. religion; but often dra-w coni i ary -ways to ono 
as -woll as to the other; and so such pai-ticulai passions mo 
as much temptations to act impnidcntly v.ith regard to oui ‘ 
•woildly mteiest, as to act iiciously’’ llowoici, ns -wlien 
•w'o say, men aio misled by c\tcmnl cucumslnnces of tempt- 
ation, it cannot but bo midcistood that tlicro is somcwliat 
•wathni thomsolvcs to lender tlioso circunisfanccs tempta- 
tions, or to londei them suscciiiiblo of impressions from 
them, so -wdien mo say they aio misled by jiassions, it is 
alM'ays suiiposed that there nro ocensions, ciicumstnnecs, 
and objects, exciting these iiassions, and affording means 
for giatifying them And thcicfeio, ioinptalioiis from 
Mithm and fiom -vnthout, comcido and mutually imply each 
other No-w tho several oxtenial objects of tho appetites, 
passions, and affections, bemg present to tho senses, or 
offormg themselves to tlio mind, and so cxcitmg emotions 
smtable to their nature , not only m eases ivlioro they can 
be gratified consistently ivith nmoccncc and pnulonco, but 
also m cases wheio they cannot, and yet can bo gratified 
impnidcntly and viciously, this as leallj' puts them in 
danger of volimtanly foiegomg then picseut interest or 
good, as thoir futmo , and as loally rcndcis self-denial 
necessary to secure ono as tho other •, t c wo aro m a like 
state of tnalMuth respect to both, by tho very same passions, 
b excited by the voiy same means. Thus maulund having a 
temporal mteiest depending ujam themselves, and a prudent 
course of behaviour bemg necessary to secuie it, passions 
inoidmately excited, whether by means of example or by any 
other external circumstance, towaids such objects, at such 
times or m such degrees, as that they cannot bo gratified 
consistently wuth M^oildly prudence, aro temptations, dan- 
gerous and too often successful temptations, to forego a 
greater temporal good for a less ; ^ e to forego M'hat is, 
upon the whole, o'or temporal mterest, for tho sake of a 
pi esent gratification. This is a description of our state of 
tnal m our temporal capacity. Substitute now the word 
” See Sermons preached at the Bolls, 1726, second edition, p 205, 
etc , preface ” 25, etc , Sermon, p. 21. 
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fuitne for temporal, and virtue fox prudence ; and it will bo 
just as proper a descriiition of om' state of tiial in our 
religious capacity ; so analogous tlicy aie to each, other . 

If from consideration of tins our hke state of trial m both 3 
capacities, we go on to observe further, how manMnd 
behave under it , we shall find there aie some who have so 
httlo sense of it that they scarce look beyond the passing 
day , they are so taken up with present gratifications as to a 
have, m a manner, no feehng of consequences, no regard to 
their future ease or fortune in this life, any more than to 
tncir happiness in another. Some appear to bo bhndcd and h 
deceived by inoidmate passion m their worldly concerns 
as much as m lehgion. Others are not deceived, but, as it 
wore, forcibly carried away by the hke passions, against 
their better judgment and feeble resolutions too of acting o 
better. And there arc men, and truly they are not a lew, 
who shamelessly avow, not their interest, but then mere 
will and pleasure, to be their law of hfe ; and who, m open d 
defiance of everything that is reasonable, wiU go on in a 
course of vicious extravagance, foreseeing, wnth no remorse 
and httle fear, that it will bo their temporal rum , and some 
of them under the apprehension of the consequences of 
wickedness m another state And to speak in the most 
modorato way, human creatures are not only contmually c 
liable to go wrong voluntaiily, but we see likewise that 
they oflon actually do so, with respect to their temporal 
interests as weU as with respect to rehgion. 

Tlius our difficulties and dangers, or our trials, m our (2) 
temporal and our rchgious capacity, as they proceed from 
the same causes, and have the same effect upon men’s (3J 
behaviour, are evidently analogous, and of the same kmd. 

It may bo added, that as the difficulties and dangers of 4 
miscarrymg m our rchgious state of trial, are greatly in- 
creased, and one is ready to thmk, in a manner wholly made 
by the ill behaviour of others , by a wrong education, wrong a. 
in a moral sense, sometimes x>ositively vicious , by general 
bad evamplo, by the dishonest artifices which are got into 
business of all kmds , and in very many parts of the world, 
by rohgion’s being conupted into superstitions, which in- 
dulge men in their rtccs , so in hko manner, the difficulties 
of conductmg ourselves prudently in respect to our present 
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intciGst, and oiu dangei of being led nsido from purFUing it, 
nro greatly mci eased by a foolish education, and aftei a\o 
como to matiuo ago, by the extravagance and caiclcssncs'i 
of others, -wliom vo have intercourse ■with, and by mistaken 
notions, vciy gcncially prevalent, and taken up from 
common opmion, concenimg tcmpoial Imiipincss, and 
b ■wdicroin it consists And poisons by their omi ncghgenco 
and folly in their temporal alTaiis, no less than by a course 
of -nee, bring themselves into nciv diniculties , and by habits 
of indulgence, become less quahficd to go through them ; 
and one uregulurity after anothei, embarrasses things to 
such a degree, that they Imow not vheioabout thej mo, 
and often makes the path of conduct so intricate and per- 
plexed, that it IS difficult to trace it out, difficult even to 
doteiTmno -wffiat is the prudent or the moral part Thus, 
for instance, -wuong behaviour m one stage of life, youth , 
■wrong, I moan, considering omsches only m our temporal 
capacity, ■without talung m rehgion , this in several ■\\ ays 
increases the difficulties of right behaviour m mature age, 
t e puts us mto a more disadvantageous state of trial in our 
B temporal capacity 

Obj, Wo fill infciior pait of the creation of God There 
nro natural appearances of our bemg m a state of degrada- 
tion.'* And ■wo certainly aio m a condition, ■w'lnch docs vot 
1 seem by any means the most advantageous ■wo could imagmo 
or desire, either m our natural or moral capacity, for socur- 
mg either our present or future interest However, tliis 
condition low and caicful and uiiccrtam as it is, docs not 
a afford any just ground of complaint. For, as men may 
manage their temporal affairs with jirudenco, and so pass 
their daj s hero on earth m tolerable case and satisfaction, 
by a model ate degree ht care , so likewise ■wath rcgaid to 
religion, there is no more requued than what they aie well 
able to do,® and what they must bo greatly wanting to them- 

* Part u chap v 

* On the sentiment here expressed see note (*') to chap ■v. 

[An objection is sometimes taken to the reasonmgs of this chapter 
and of the volume — to the effect, that rehgion and its mterests are 
so much more important than those of common life that 'we cannot 
compare them or apply Qo-t’s deahnga m the one case to explain 
his dealings m the other. Butler has answered this objection 
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selves if tliey neglect. And for persons to liave tliat put upon 
them which they are well able to go through, and no more, 
wo naturally consider as an equitable thing, supposing it 
done by proper authority. Nor have we any more loason 
to complam of it with regard to tlie Author of Nature, than 
of Ins not having given us other advantages, belongmg to 
other orders of cieatures. 

But the thmg here insisted upon is that the state of trial 
which religion teaches us we are in, is rendered credible by 
its being throughout uniform and of a piece with the 
general conduct of Providence towaids us, m all other 
respects within the compass of our knowledge. Indeed if t 
mankind, considered in their natural capacity, ns mha- 
bitants of this world only, found themselves, from their 
biith to their death, m a settled state of security and hap- 
piness, without any soheitude or thought of their own , oi 
if they were in no danger of bemg brought mto incon- 
veniences and distress, by carelessness or the foUy of passion, 
through bad example, the ti eachery of others, or the de- 
ceitful appearances of thmgs , were this our natural con- 
dition, then it might seem stiange, and be some presumption 
agamst the truth of rebgion, that it represents our future 
and more general mterest, as not secure of couise, but as 
depending upon our behaviom, and requinng recollection 
and self-govemment to obtain it For it might be alleged, 

“ What you say is our condition in one respect, is not in 
any wise of a sort with what we find, by experience, our 
condition is in another Our whole present mterest is 
secured to our hands without any soheitude of ours , and 

m different passages (see chap v. B 2). There is, however, an 
answer of another kind. If the objection is to the likelihood of such 
arrangements m religion, then the frequency of similar arrangements 
in common life, even whore important mterests are at stake, is a fair 
reply If the objection is to the jiisticc of such arrangements, then 
tho existence of similar arrangements in common life is a decisive 
reply. If it is said to be impist to offer eternal life to our acqui- 
sition rather than to our acceptance, and then to make the acquisi- 
tion a matter of self-denial and difficulty, it is also rmjitst to make 
tho commonest blessings similarly dependent upon ourselves If there 
is no injustice m tho one arrangement, where the mterests are tem- 
poral, ncith'n IS there m the other, thougu the mterests are eteinal.l 
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why should not oui future interest, if wo ]m\o nny such, he 
60 too?” But smeo, on tho contrurj’’, tliought and con- 
Bidoration, tho voluntaiy denying oui solves many thniga 
w'hieh wo desiro, and a course of hohavioui, far from hcitig 
always agrccahlo to us, aio absolutely nccc^^ary to our 
acting even a common decent and a common prudent part, 
so 08 to pass with any satisfaction through tho prc':cnt 
world, and ho received upon nny tolcrahlo good terms m it , 
smeo this is tho case, all iircsninption against self-denial 
and attention being necessary to secure our higher interest, 
2 is removed. Ilad wo not OAjicricncc, it might, perhaps 
speciously, ho uigcd that it is impossible anj thing of hazard 
and danger should ho init upon us by an Infinito Being , 
when everything which is hazaid and danger in our 
manner of conception, and will end in error, confusion, and 
misery, is now already certain m his foi cknow ledge And 
a indeed, w'hy anythmg of hazaid and danger should bo put 
upon such frail creatures as wo arc, may well ho thought a 
diflaculty in spccidation, and cannot hut ho so, till wo 
fa Imow the whole, or, howcvci, much more of the case But 
still tho constitution of Nature is as it is, Oiu happiness 
and misery are trusted to our conduct, and made to depend 
upon it Somewliat, and in many circnrastanccs a great 
deal too, is put upon us citlici to do oi to suffer as wo 
choose. And all tho various misenes of life, which people 
brmg upon themselves by negligence and folly, and might 
have avoided by propel caic, are instances of this; which 
c misenes are beforehand just as contmgont and undetermined 
as their conduct, and left to ho detenmned by it. 

0 These observations aio an answer to tho objections 
against the credibihty af a state of tnal, as implymg tempt- 
ations, and real danger of miscarrying with icgaid to our 
general interest, under tho moral government of God, and 
they show, that if we are at all to ho considered in such a 
capacity, and as having such an interest , tho general ana- 
logy of Providence must lead us to appiehcnd ouisclvcs in 
danger ofmiscarry'mg, in different degrees, as to this inteiest, 
by our neglectmg to act tbo proper part belongmg to ns in 
that capacity Foi wo have apiesent interest, under tho 
government of God, which we experience heio ujiou earth 
And this interest, as it is not forced upon ns, so neither is it 
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offorccl to our accoptanoe, but to our acq^uisition *, in such 
sort, as that wo are in danger of nusBing it, by means oi 
temptations to neglect, or act contiary to it , and without 
attention and self-denial, must and do miss of it It is then 
peifoctly credible that this may be our case, wth respect to 
tliat chief and final good which rohgion proposes to us. 


CHAPTER V. 

on A STATE OF PKOBATION, AS IHTEnDED FOB MOEAL DISOIPIANE 
AND BtPROYEMEnT, 

[iNTKODUCrrioN — ^Wby should there he the nsk ludicated m the 
last chapter? is a question attended with insuperable difficulties, 
a, All vice, indeed, is voluntary, and many miseries have some good 
effects , yet the reason for the existence of vice and misery we cannot 
give, and perhaps, b, it is beyond our faculties to understand it, o? 
it* may be better for us not to know it. Yet, c, the existence of these 
conduces to our fitness for another hfo Though this be a partial 
reason only, it shows at least what our present busmess is — ^un. 
provement in holmoss 

A. The present tnal, preparing us for a future hfe, is aunlogous to 
the education men now undergo m one state of hfe preparmg 
them for another. This analogy will appear from some con- 
Biderahons common to both piobations (1, 2); and from a 
distmct consideration of each, the natural (3) and the reli- 
gious (4). 

1 All creatures have capacities, etc , for a particular way of hfe. 

Happmess depends now upon the agreement between their 
capacities and their condition So it must be m the future 

2 The constitution of creatures is such that they may become 

qualified for states of life for which they were once unqualified, 
on which observe, 

a Men experience mcreased facihty of action, a settled alteration 
of character, an improvement hy exercise of their mtel- 
lectual faculties The first two arc habit, ns perhaps is 
the third. 

b Habits arc, according to ihcir nature, either perapitve or 
passive and ochre- or, accordmg to man’s nature, bodily 
and mental ; which last aro cither mtellectual or moral. 

1 Our habits are formed by repeated acts, which acts, in the 
case of moral habits, arc either the carrying out of prao- 

o 2 
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I5cal principlca, 'ind rccolution-, or altcLj£l3 to induce 
oltera to act 

2 Pasave iinpcLcaons, it must be noticed, a-c TiCabcncd bj 

repetition, and vail not of tbcmrcl.es fonn b-Lita 

3 From tbc tiro previous remarks it follovrs tint, with rcpc- 

tition, tbc motives and ezcitcmcats to act become ft^b’er, 
as passive impressions, but stronger, ns active p’nnc.pk^ 
Tbrec examples, (a), (b\ fc j 

4 Hence bab ts are not E'rcngtLcncJ b} admon t’ons ci 

passive impress’ons, but b\ appropnatc aci on 

5 Of mucb connected vatb tl cm ve may be ignorant, and 

wbetber they can be formed in '■ny other v”ay, etc Tee 
facts, bov-ever, arc clear, aad arc such as tbc fortgf ing 
G li\'itb repeated acts, tbo fac bty 'nd tbc pleasure nicrcve, 
etc , till a new character is gamed. 

3 Lookmg more closely at ourp-nrer.' mi^al prolrtion only (one 
smte of life preparing us for anotber), \ e note, 
a ilen start m hfe unfurmsned, r^-cdi-j acquired qnaiidcnt oni 
of knowledge and erpcnencc to fit tnem for aficr 1 fc 
1 If man were bom v.atb matured facult.es, yet vatbo^it 
tr a.n.n g, be would be distinctcd Low to use them ; and, 
probably, 2, So self-willed as to be un2t to leam 
b Tlus need dvature suppbes, by placmg us m the outset in a 
condition for acqutniij tbc necessary cLsciplmo and im- 
provement 

I Children learn gradually the objects and facts around them; 
are placed under domestic government, where they are 
taught self-control and obedience, and afterwards by 
experience they acquire caution and acquamtance with 
rules of conduct innumerable. 2, This leammg, how- 
ever, depends mucb upon themselves, though port is 
communicated by others 3, Upon their behaviour and 
use of this discipline their character and station depend 
c To ell this our religious probation is analogous, so that 

Even if the manner of that rebgious probation is not 
qvute discernible, this is no objection For we see not 
the maimer cf our present probation, though we see its 
results (sleep, food, restraint) 

1 Lookmg more closely at our present rebjioaspre-krfin only (the 
present life preparmg us for anotber), note, 
a That future life wiH apparently be moral, social, with scope for 
virtue, and requiring it, though there is much not revealed, 
b Out capabibty of moral improvement m preparmg for that 
state has already been proved (see above, 2, b, l-6'‘ 
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c Oar need of moral improvement will appear from the fol* 
lowing considerations 

1 In fact, mankind are wicked, and at best imperfect. 

2 From our nature, as fimte hemgs, we are m danger of 

deviatmg fiom right (a) through particular afifectionB, 
which fix on external objects, are excited by them inde- 
pendently of the moral prmciple, and our only seounty 
IB (b) from the moral principle strengthened mto habit, 
as Butler describes To apply this to a future life sup- 
poses that particular affections will exist there If they 
do, then this disciphne will be required If they do 
not, BtiU the disciphne will secure mcreased happmess, 
if the government of the umverse is moral 

3 The conclusion, and a fresh proof is, that a nature onginally 

upright may, through these laws, fail or be improved 
m virtue. 

(a) An upnght nature may fad, not through hberty, 

wluch can account for nothing, but tbrougb parti- 
cular affections m themselves sinless, the opera- 
tion of which Butler describes m five particulars 

(b) Or bo improved to higher and securer vnrtue, by 
followmg the moral prmciple, which would be 
strengthened ns the particular affections would 
be weakened, till at last security would be per- 
fect , though a fall would always be possible, be- 
cause the affections and the moral prmciple would 
never be absolutely comcident, 

(c) Hence creatures made perfect may need disciphne 
as a security agamst falhng, and a state fit for 
disciphne may be requisite even for them 

4 If an upnght nature needs improvement, much more does 

one that is fallen 

d The present state is pecuharly fit for such disciphne, for 

1 It teaches moderation and self-rcstramt. 

2 Shows peculiarly our liabibty to vice a different thmg 

from speculntiA e knowledge 

3 It puts us on our guard, exercises self-demal, the moral 

principle, and forms virtuous habits Self-demal, mdeed, 
13 not necessary to virtue, but it conduces to form 
of virtue 
B — 

1 It may bo said, this state of disciphne overtaxes our 
[■ owers, and supposes a degreo of imprcvemeut greater 
Iban we arc capable of 
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C Probation not only implies mlcs (ob. iv ) and aids improvement 
(cb T ), but it Beems also intended for a thrd purpose — mani- 
festation of cbaractor 

1 Tins manifestation may refer only to tbis life, but it may refer 

also to tbe next God mtendmg to ebow wbat men are, in 
order to make it clearer on wbat principles be deals with 
them 

2 Certainly in this life such manifestation la a means of present 

moral government, and seems essential to it ; always im- 
provmg men, if they act well 3 


Fbom the considoratioii of our being in a probation-state, Tstt: 
of so muck difficulty and hazard, naturally axises tho ques- 
tion, how wo came to bo placed m it? But such a general 
inquiry as this would be found involved in insuperable diffi- 
culties. For though some of these difficulties would bo 
lessened by obsei-vmg, that all wickedness is voluntary, ns 
IS iiuphed in its very notion, and that many of the misorjos 
of life have apparent good effects , yet, when we considei 
other circumstances belonging to both, and what must be 
tho consequence of tho former in a life to como . it cannot 
but bo acknowledged plain folly and presumption to pretend a 
to give an account of tho whole leasons of this matter , tho 
wholo reasons of our being allotted a condition, out of 
which so much wickedness and misery, so circumstanced, 
would in fact arise. Wliether it bo not beyond our faculties 
not only to find out, but even to understand tho whole ac- t 
count of this , or, though wo should bo supposed capable of 
undoistandmg it, yot whether it would bo of service or pre- 
judice to us to bo informed of it, is impossible to say.* But 

* [Tbe wisdom of these romarks is obvious , but it appears more 
appucnt if contrasted with tbe speculations prevalent in Butler ’b 
ago Baylo bad recently revived tbo ancient objections to all rcb- 
giou, wbicb tbo very existence of evil was supposed to justify and 
Jind tlicnce domed tbo Divmo existence or perfections (Diet Mam- 
clixan, Paulician; 2Soro'i3tor; Marciomte). Lcibmtz was now reviv- 
ing a form of tbe old Stoic doctrine, tcacbmg that tbe present world 
is tbo best possible, and that evil itself is oitber a form of good or 
essential to it. Dr Kang, arcbbisbop of Dublm, bad taught more 
cautiously that o\il mn^ bo consistent with God's character, for it 
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OS oiii‘ incaont condiliou can m no wise bo filiowi inconsistent 
with tbo pel feet moral Roicnimont of God, so religion 
teaches us ^vo woio placed m it, that ivo might (iiialify our- 

’ selves by the piactico of virtue, for another slate 11111011 is to 
folloiv it. And this, though but a partial aiisucr, a iciy 
paiiaal one indeed, to the inqiury now mcniioncd , 'jet is a 
more satisfactoiy ansMcr to another i\ Inch is of real and of 
the utmost importance to us to havo ansucred , the inquiiy, 
What IS our business bero? Tho bnomx end tben, i\lij no 
aro placed in a state of so much nflliction, lia/aid, and 
difficulty, is onr improvement in niluo and piotj', ns tbo 
lequisito qualification foi n future state of sccunty and 
bappmesB. 

Now tbo begmnmg of life, considered as an education for 
mature age in tbo present uorld, appeals plainly, at first 

A. sight, analogous to tins our trial for a futino one tho 
fonnoi being m our temporal capacity, what tho lattci is in 
our rehgious capacity. But some observations common to 
both of thorn, and a moio distmct considciation of each, 
M ill moro distinctly show tho extent and force of tho ana- 
logy hetwoon them, and tho credibihty, uhicli arises from 
Jienco, as well as from tho natuio of tho thmg, that tho 
in esent hfo was intended to bo a state of disciplmo for u 
future one 

I I Eveiy species of creatures is, wo see, designed for a 
paiticnlar ivay of life , to which, tho nature, tho capiicitic':, 
temper, and qualifications of each species, are as ueccssarj’- 
us their external circumstances. Both come into tho notion 
of such state, or particular way of hfo, and aro constituent 
parts of it. Change a man’s capacities or charactci to tho 
degree m wluoh it is conceivable they may be changed, and 

exists, and that probably it la a necessary effect of free agency. 
A bttle later Warburton and Jenyns, Crousoz and Johnson, joined 
m the discussion, though '■without throwing much hght upon it. 
Butler agreed herein ■with Dr Samuel Clarke (see “ XVIII Seimcns 
preached on several Occasions,” Serm xm ), and soms up his ■pie^ws 
in the above paragraph Evil is voluntary, and is ovenuled for 
good, yet is its existence a mystery -we cannot fathom Senptura 
neither mtroduces it (as Butler elsewhere notes), nor clears it up (as 
"Whately has sho-wn, see King’s Sermon on Predeatmation, App 2). 
but leaves it for the disclosnros of another day ] 
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lie Avould bo altogether mcapable of a human couise of life, 
and human happmess ; as incapable as if, his nature con- 
tinumg unchanged, he "vYcrG placed in a Tvoild where he had 
no sphere of action, nor any objects to answer his appetites, 
passions, and affections of any sort One thing is set over 
agamst another, as an ancient waiter expi esses it® Our 
nature corresponds to our external condition Without this 
correspondence, there would be no possibdity of any such 
thing as human hfe and human happmess , which hfo and 
happmess are, therefore, a lesult from oui nature and con- 
dition jomtly , meaning by human hfe, not hvmg m the 
literal sense, but the whole complex notion commonly un- 
derstood by those words. Sc that without determmmg 
what will be the employment and happmess, the particular 
life of good men hereafter, there must be some detemimato 
capacities, some necessary character and qualifications, 
mthout wliich persons cannot but bo utteily incapable of 
it mhice manner, as theio must be some, without which 
men would be mcapable of their pi esent state of hfe Non , 
n. Tlie constitution of human creatures, indeed all crea- 2 
tures which come under our notice, is such as that they oro 
capable of naturally becoming qualified for states of hfe, foi 
which they were once whoUy unqualified. In imagmation 
wo may mdeed conceive of creatures, as mcapable of haiung 
any of their faculties natmally enlarged, or as bemg unahlo 
naturally to acquire any now qualifications : but the facul- 
ties of every species knoum to us are made for enlargemeni , a 
for acquirements of oxpenenco and habits. We find our- 
selves m particular endued with capacities, not only of pci- 
ceivmg ideas, and of knowledge or perceiving truth, but 
also of stormg up cm ideas and knowledge by memory Wo 
aiG capable, not only of actmg, and of havmg difierent 
momentary impressions made upon us, but of gettmg a near 
facihfy m any kmd of action, and of settled alterations m 
oiu temper or character The power of the last two is tho 
power of habits But neither the perception of ideas, uor 
knowledge of any sort are habits, though absolutely neecs- 
saiy to tho forming of them However, apprehension, rea- 
son, memory, which are the capacities of acquued know- 


® [Ecdosus slu 24, 25.1 
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lodge, aio gicatly impi ovccl by cxcrciBo Wbolbcr ibo v. ord 
hahil IS api)licablo to all tlicso imiirovcmonis, and in jjar* 
ticnlai how fai the powcis of moniorj' and of habits niaj be 
poAvcis of the same iiatuio, I shall not inquire.^* ]’<n( that 
perceptions come mto oni minds i caddy and of coune, by 
means of their ha-ving been there before, seems a tiling ol 
the same soit, as icadiiicss in any particular hind of actum, 
proceeding fiom beuig accnstonicd to it. And aptness to 
recollect piactical observations of rciwico in onr conduct, 
18 plainly habit in many cases Tlicic arc habits of percep- 
b tion, and habits of action An instance of the former is onr 
constant and even mvoluntaiy readiness in correcting the 
impressions of onr sight, concerning magnitudes and dis- 
tances, so as to substitute judgment m the loom of sensation 
impel coptibly to ourselves. And it seems ns if all other 
associations of ideas not naturally connected might lx? 
called passive Jiahts , as propeily as our icadmcss in iindcr- 
standmg languages upon .iight, or hcaiiug of words And 
our readmess in spoalcmg and imting them is an instance 
of the latter, of active habits For distuictncss wo may con- 
sider habits as belongmg to the body or the mind, and the 
latter voll be explained by the former. Under the fomicr 
are compichended all bodily activities or motions, vhether 
graceful oi unbecommg, vhich are ovung to use , under the 
latter, geneial habits of life and conduct, such ns those of 
obedience and submission to authority, or to any particular 
person , those of veracity, justice, and charity’ , those of 
1 attention, mdustry, self-government, envy’, revenge And 
habits of this latter kmd seem pioduced by repeated acts, 
as well as the fomei And m hkc manner as habits bc- 

® [IIow it is that actions become easier in consequence of being 
repeated is a metaphysical question on ■which authorities aio not 
agreed Malebranche thmks that the motions of the ammal spin ts 
afford the true solution, and even Locke uses language that seems 
to approve of this vieiv Hartley and Broivn resolve all habits 
into association , Dr Keid thinks that the explanation is indiscoverablc 
(■Works, p 551), and Sir W. Hamilton so far concurs as to class 
habits ■with acts of the mind ■which, manifestmg their reality m 
thoir effects, are themselves out of consciousness Dr Chalmers 
concurs ■with Brown, modifying, however, parts of his system. 
Butler ■wisely keeps to a statement of the facts, which all admit ] 
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longing to tlio body are produced by oxtomal acts, so babits 
of tbe mind are produced by the exertion of inward practical 
piinciples, i. e., by carrying tbem mto act, or acting upon 
them , tbe prmciplos of obedience, or veracity, justice, and 
chanty. Hor can those babits bo formed by any external 
course of action, otbervaBO than as it proceeds fiom these 
principles , because it is only these inward principles ex- 
erted, which are stnctly acts of obedience, of veracity, of 
justice, and of chanty So likewise habits of attention, 
industry, self-government, are m the same manner acquired 
by exercise , and habits of envy and levenge by mdulgence, 
whether m outward act, oi m thought and intention, t e., 
inwoidact, for such mtention is an act Kesolutions also 
to do well are properly acts. And endeavouring to enforce 
upon our minds a practical sense of virtue, or to beget in 
others that practical sense of it w'hich a man really has 
himself, is a virtuous act All these, therefore, may and 
will contribute towards fomung good habits. But gomg 2 
over the theory of virtue m one’s thoughts, tallong well, 
and drawmg fine pictures of it , this is so far from neces- 
sarily or certainly conducing to form a habit of it m him 
who thus employs himself, that it may harden the mmd m 
a contrary course, and render it gradually more msensiblo, 
t e., form a habit of msensibihty, to all moral considera- 
tions For, from onr very faculty of habits, passive impres- 
sions, by being repeated, grow weaker. Thoughts, by often 
passmg through the mmd, are felt less sensibly; being 
accustomed to danger begets intrepidity, ^. e , lessens fear ; 
to distress, lessens the passion of pity; to mstances of 
others’ mortahty, lessens the sensible apprehension of our 
own. And from these two observations together, that 
practical habits are formed and Strengthened by repented 
acts, and that passive impressions grow weaker by being 3 
repeated npon ns ;•* it must follow that active habits may he 
gradually forming and strengthening, by a course of acting 
upon such and such motives and excitements, whilst these 

* [These on passive impressions have been adopted and 
cnlorced by Dugald Stewart, who avows that he has taken them 

froni Butler, Elements, p. 525 See also Chalmem’ Br. Treat, 
p 104.1 - ’ 
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molivos and oxcitcmcnts ilioinselvcs aic, by piopoitionable 
degrees, growing less sensible, i. c., arc continually less and 
less sensibly felt, even as the active habits sticnglhcn. And 
experience confirms tins ; for active princi]ilcs, at the verj' 
time that they are less lively in perception than they were, 
aio fomid to bo somehow WTought more tUoronghly into 
the temper and charactci, and become more oflcctnal in 
mfluencmg our practice Tlio tin co things jii'^t mentioned 
(n) may afford mstanccs of it. Pciception of dangci is a natural 
excitement of passive fcai and actnc caution, and In licing 
inured to danger, habits of the lattei arc gradually wrought 
at the same time that tho foimcr giadnalh lessens Per- 
ception of distress in othcis is a natuial excitement, pa*;- 
sively to pity, and actively to iclioio it ; but let a man set 
himself to attend to, inqiuic out, and iclievo distrc'!«cd 
persons, and ho cannot but glow loss and less sensibly 
aft'ccted with tho vanous miseries of life vitli which ho 
must become acquainted , when yet, at tho s.inio time, he- 
ucvolonce, considered not as a passion, but as a practical 
pnnciplo of action, will strengthen, and nhilst he passnely 
compassionates tho distressed less, he mil acquire a greater 
aptitude actively to assist and befnend them So also at 
the same time that tho daily mstfinccs of men’s dying aiomid 
ns give ns daily a less scusiblo passive fcchng or apprehension 
of oni own mortahty, such instances greatly coutiibntc to 
the strengthemng a practical legaid to it in sonons men; 
i e , to formmg a habit of actmg ivith a constant view to 
it And this seems agam further to show that passive im- 
incssions made upon our minds by admomtion, expciicncc, 
example, though they may have a rcnioto efficacy, and a 
very great one, ton ards formmg active habits, yet, can have 

4 this efficacy no othei wise than by inducing ns to such a 
oonrso of action , and that it is not homg affected so and so, 
but acting, wbicb forms those habits , only it must bo al- 
ways remembered, that leal endeavours to enforce good 
impressions upon ourselves aio a species of virtuous action 

5 Nor do we know how far it is possible in tho nature of 
tlungs, that effects should be wrought m ns at ouco, equiva- 
lent to habits, % e , what is monght by use and exorcise. 
However, tho thmg insisted upon is, not what may he pos- 
sible, hut -nhat is in fact the appointment of Hntiuo, yhich 
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3 S, tliat active liabits are to be formed by exercise. Their 
progress may be so gradual as to be imperceptible m its 
steps , it may bo hard to explam the faculty, by which we 
are capable of habits, throughout its seveial parts, and to 
trace it up to its onginal, so as to distmguish it from all 
otliers in our mmd, and it seems as if contrary effects were 
to bo ascribed to it ® But the thing m general that our 
nature is formed to yield, m some such manner as this, to 
use and exorcise, is matter of certain experience 

Thus, by accustoming ourselves to any course of action, 6 
we get an aptness to go on, a facihty, readmess, and often 
pleasuie, m it. The mclmations which lendered us averse to 
it grow weaker , the difficulties m it, not only the imaginary 
out the real ones, lessen , the reasons for it offer themselves 
of course to our thoughts upon aU occasions , and the least 
ghmpsG of them is sufficient to make us go on m a course of 
action to which we have been accustomed And practical 
pnnciples appear to grow stionger, absolutely in themselves, 
by exercise, as well as relatively with regard to contrary 
prmciples, which, by bemg accustomed to submit, do so 
habitually and of course And thus a new character, in 
several respects, loay be foimed, and many habitudes of 
life, not given by Nature, but which Nature directs us to 
acquire. 

HI Indeed we may bo assured, that wo should nevci have 3 
had these capacities of improvmg by experience, acquired 
knowledge, and habits, had they not been necessary and 
mtended to be made use of And accordmgly we find them 
so necessaiy, and so much mtended, that without them we 

* [There are many facts which justify this suggestion A blind 
man improves in the power of touch, through habit, till his mcety 
is scarcely credible Perhaps, however, it is not the Eensibihty 
which improves, but the judgment The man who stifles compas 
Sion feels less than the man who exercises it Avarice, as an emc- 
tion, seems strmgthcncd by hoardmg, as are envj' and malice by 
indulgence The active prmciple of benevolence, agam, become^ 
almost mechamcal, after repeated sights of sufienng and appropriate 
acts of Lmdncss Facts, or seemmg facts of this kmd, have induced 
some to hold “that some passions are increased by habit, others 
decreased, and others again mcreased to a certain pomt, then 
decreased fcnuth’s Sketches of Moral Philosophy, p 401 j 
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slioukl 1)0 utterly uicai)abIo of that, ^luch was tlio end for 
•winch "WO woio made, conpidorcd in our temporal caiiacHy 
only : tho emplojTnonts and Batisfactsons of oin mature 
Btnto of life 

a Natmo docs m no W’iso qiiahfy us ■ahollj, much less at 
once, foi this mature state of life. Even juatuii ty of un- 
deistandiug aud bodily stieiig^th, aio not only anmd to 
giaduall}', but aio also v'Ci3 ninth owing to tlio continued 
oxorcibo of oui powers of bodj and mind fiom infuncj Eut 
if wo suppose a poison brought into tho woild viitli both 

1 these in luatuiity, as fai ns this is conceivable, ho viould 
plainly nt fust bo ns luiquahficd for the human hfo of mature 
ago as an idiot lie would bo in a ninunei disti acted with 
nstomshincut, and appi cnciision, and curiosilj', and suspcusc , 
noi can oiio guess how' long it w ould bo, before ho vi ould bo 
faimlianzod to himself and to tho objects about him, enough 
oven to sot himself to anjilimg It may bo questioned too, 
whether tho natural infomation of lus sight and lieaiing 
w ould bo of any maunoi of uso at all to him m acting, boforo 
oxpoiicnco.® And it scoins that men would bo stiaiigcly 

2 hendstiong and sclf-woUcd, aud disposed to cvcit thomsohes 
with an impetuosity, which would rcndci society insuppoi t- 
ablo and the hving in it impracticable, w ore it not for somo 
acquired moderation and nolf-gov orniuont, somo njititudo 
and icndmess in lostiaimng thomsclvcs, and conecnhng their 
sonsG of thongs. Want of everything of this loud which is 
learned, would i endor a man as mcapablo of society ns v\ ant 
of language would , or as his natural ignorance of any ol 
the particular cmplojuncnts of life would leiidci him ui- 
capablo of pi evading himself wnth the common convcmencos, 
or supplymg tho noccssaiy wants of it In theso icspccts, 
and piobably in many moio of which wo have no paiticular 
notion, luanlund is left by Natuio an unfoimcd, unfimshed 
creatine, utterly deficient and unqualified, bofoio tho ac- 

° [Berkeley has shown in lus Theory of Vision that tho impios 
Eions of Bight have to bo corrected by touch, oi othei senses, before 
men can act upon thorn This conclusion, which he reached by 
reasoning, 'was voiified m the case of a young man touched by Mi 
Cheselden, Phil Ti-ans , anno 1728 Though, it must bo added, 
more has been founded on that case than it will easily hoar.] 
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q^uirement of knowledge, experience, and liabits, foi that 
mature state of life, which was tho end of his creation, con- 
sidering him as related only to this world ^ 

But then, as Nature has endued us with a power of supply- 
ing those deficiencies, by acquiied knowledge, experience, 
and habits , so hkewise we are placed in a condition, in 
infancy, childhood, and youth, fitted for it , fitted foi our 
acquiring those qualifications of all sorts, which wo stand in ^ 
need of in mature age Hence childien from their lery 
buth are daily growing acquamted with the objects about 
them, with the scene m which they are placed, and to have i 
a future port, and leammg somewhat or othei necessary to 
tho performance of it. Tho subordinations to ivlnch they 
aio accustomed m domestic life, teach them solf-goveinnient 
m common behaviour abroad, and piepare them for subjec- 
tion and obedience to civil authonty What passes befoio 
then eyes and daily happens to them, gives them oxpenenco, 
caution against treachery and deceit, together vnth number- 
less bttle lilies of action and conduct winch wo could not 
live without, aud which are learned so insensibly and so per- 
fectly, as to bo mistaken peihaps for instmct, though they 
are the effect of long experience and exercise, as much so as 
language or knowledge m particular busmess, or the qualifi- 
cations and behaviour belongmg to tho sevei-al ranks and 
professions Thus the beginning of our days is adopted to 
bo, and is, a state of education in the theory and practice of 
mature hfe. We are much assisted in it by example, in- 
struction, and tho care of others, but a great deal is left to 
ourselves to do. And of this, as part is done easily and of 2 
course, so part rcqmrcs dihgence and care, the voluntaiy 
foregoing many things which wo desire, and setting our- 
selves to what we should have nc mchnation to, but for the 
necessity 01 expedience of it Foi that labour and industry, 
which the station of so many absolutely icquircs, they 
would be gicatly unqualified for in maturity, as those in 
other stations u ould be for any other sorts of apphcation, 

. if both were not accustomed to them m their youth And 
according as persons behave themselves in the general edu- 
cation uluch all go through-, and m the particular onc^ 

fScc, in confirmation of this wott, "Wliately’s PoL Ec, p 112, 
and Lecture on CiTilmat.on.1 
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adapted to particnlar emidoymcnts, their diameter is fonned 
and made appear; they recommend themsdves more or less, 
and are capable of, and placed m, different stations in the 
society of mankind 

IJie former part of life then is to be considered as an im- 
portant opportunity, -NThich Xature puts into our hands, and 
adiieh, arhen lost, is not to be rccoacrcd And our being 
phiced in a state of rbsciplino, lliroughout this life, for 
another uorld, is a providential di'^posilion of tlimgs, ex- 
actly of the same kind, as our being placed in a state ed 
disciphnc during childhood for mature age Our conditic 
in both respects is umform and of a piece, and comprehenued 
under one and the same general laav of Xatni e 

And if ave avere not able at all to discern hoav or in aahal 
amy the present hfe could be our prepamtion for another, 
this aa ould be no objection against the credibihta- of its being 
so For ave do not discern hoav food and sleci) coiitrilmte to 
the groarth of the body, noi could have any thonght that 
they avould before ave had cxpencncc. Nor do children 
at all think on the one hand, that the sports and escrci'jcs 
to v.hich they are so much addicted, contnbutc to their 
health and groarth, nor, on the other, of the necessity 
avhich there is for their being restramed m tliem ; nor are 
they capable of xmdcrstanding the use of many parts ol 
disciplme, avhich, nevertheless, they must bo made to go 
throngh, in order to qualify them for the busmens of mature 
age ^ere ave not able then to discover in avliat respects 
the present hfe could form us for a future one ; yet nothing 
would be more supposable than that it might, in some respects 
or other, from the general analogy of Providence And this, 
for aught I see, might reasonably be said even though aa o 
should not take in the consideration of God’s moral goa em- 
inent over the world. But, 

^ r\k Take in this consideration, and consequently, that the 
character of virtue and piety is a necessary qualification for 
the future state , and then we may distinctly see, how, and 
in what respects, the present life may be a preparation for it ; 
since we want, and are capaVe of, tmproiemait in that diUracltTi 
hy moral and religious habits; and the present life is fit to be a, 
state of discipline for such improvement ; in like manner as we 
have already obs^n-ed, iiow, and in what respects, infanev 
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ctuldhood, and youth, are a necessary prepec^tion, and a 
oatural state of discipline for matnre age. 

Nothing which we at present see wonld lead ns to the 
thought of a solitary inactive state hereafter • bnt, if we 
judge at all from the analogy of Nature, we must suppose, 
according to the Scripture account of it, that it will be a 
community. And there m no shadow of anything unreason- 
able m conceiving, though there be no analogy for it, that 
this commumty will be, as the Scripture represents it, under 
the more immediate, or, if sucb an expression may bo used, 
the more sensible government of God Nor is our ignorance, 
what wiU bo the employments Oi this happy commumty, nor 
our consequent ignorance, what paidicular scope or occasion 
there aviU bo for the exercise of veracity, justice, and chanty, 
amongst the members of it with icgard to each other, any 
proof, that there wiU be no sphere of exercise for those vir- 
tues. Much less, if that were possible, is our ignorance any 
proof, that there wdl bo no occasion for that frame of mmd, 
or character, which is formed by the daily piactice of thoso 
particular viitues here, and which is n result from it. This 
at least must be owned in general, that, ns the government 
ostabhshed m the universe is moral, the charactei of virtue 
and piety must, m some way or other, be the condition of a 
om happmesB, or tho quahfication for it. 

Now fi om what is above observed, concermng our natural b 
power of habits, it is easy to see, that we are copafeie of moral 
improvement by disciphne And how greatly we want it, o 
need not be proved to any one who is acquamted with the 
gi-ent wickedness of mankmd , or even with those imperfee- i 
tions, which tho best are conscious of But it is not perhaps 
dlstmctly attended to by every one, that the occasion which 
human creatures have for disciphne, to unprove m them this 
character of lurtuo and piety, is to bo traced up higher than 
to excess m tho passions, by mdulgcnco and habits of vice, s 
Mahkmd, and perhaps all finite creatures, from the very con- 
stitution of their nature, before habits of vutuo, are deficient, 
and in danger of deviating from u hat is right , and thoreforo 
stand in need of virtnons habits, for a security agamst tlin, 
danger. Por, together uuth tho general prmciple of moral (a) 
understanding, v. o have in our inu ard frame various affec- 
tious towards particular external objects. These aficctious 

H 
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oro naturally, and of right, subject to tho government of the 
moral principle, ns to tho ocaisions upon -which they may bo 
gratified, as to tho tunes, degrees, and manner, in -which tho 
objects of them maybe pursued, but then the pniiciplo of 
virtue can neither excite them, nor iwoicnt their being ex- 
cited. On tho contrary, they are natiirnlly felt, -wlicn tho 
objects of them are piosont to tho mind, not only before nil 
consideration, -whothoi they can bo obtained bj lav ful mcaiifr, 
but after it is found they camiot. For tho natural objects of 
affection contmuo so , tho necessaries, convciuoiicos, and 
pleasures of hfo, lomam naturally desirable, though they 
cannot bo obtamod mnocoutly : nay, though they cannot pos- 
sibly bo obtamod at all. And when tho objects of any nficc- 
tion -whatever cannot bo obtamod without unlawful means , 
but may bo obtamod by them such atTection, though its 
~ T)eiEg-CX6ited,mnd its contmumg some time m tho mmd, bo 
aa innocent as it is natmal and necessary , yet cnimot but bo 
conceived to have a tendency to mclmo persons to venture 
upon such unla-wfol moans : and therefore must bo conceived 
Q)) as puttmg them m some danger of it No-w, what is tho 
general security agamst this danger • against -their actually 
de-suating from right? As tho danger is, so also must tho 
seounty be, from -withm* from tho practical pnnciplo of 
-rirtuo.” And tho Btrongthenmg or improvmg tlus principle, 

® It may be thought, that Bense of mtorcat -would na ofToctually 
rostram creaturos from domg -wrong But if by a smsc of Ditcrcst la 
meant a speculative conviction or behof that such and such in- 
dulgence would occasion them gieator unoasmess, upon tho whole, 
than satisfaction ; it is contrary to present experience to say that 
this sense of mterest is sufficient to restram -them from thus m- 
dulgmg themselves And if by a sense of interest is meant a practical 
regard to what is upon the whole our happmess, this is not only 
comcident with tho principle of -virtue or moral rectitude, but is a 
part of the idea itself. And it is evident this reasonable self-love 
wants to be improved, as really as any principle m our nature lor 
wo daily see it overmatched, not only by the more boisterous pas- 
eions, but by curiosity, shame, love of mutation, by anythmg, even 
indolence especially if tho mterest, the temporal interest, suppose, 
which IB the end of such self-love, be at a distance So greatly are 
profligate men mistaken when they affirm they are wholly governed 
by mterostodnoss and self-love And so httle cause is there fol 
moransts to disclaim this principle. — See pp. 78, 70. 
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considered as practical, or as a principle of action, ■will lessen 
the danger, or increase “the security against it. And this 
moral prmciple is capable of improvement, by proper disci- 
pbne and exercise : by recoUec'tmg tbe practical impressions 
which example and ex-penence have made upon us . and, in- 
stead of following humour and mere mchnation, by contmu- 
ally attendmg to the eqmty and right of the case, m what- 
evei we are engaged, be it m greater or less matters : and 
accustommg ourselves always to act upon it , as being itself 
tlie just and natmal motive of action, and as this moral 
course of behaviour must necessarily, under Divine govern- 
ment, be our final mterest. Thus the pnncvple of virtue, tm~ 
pi oved into a hdbit, of which improvement we are thus capable, 
wiU plainly he, in proportion to the strength of it, a security 
against the danger winch finite creatuies are in, fiom the very 
natwie of piopension, or particular affections. This way of 
putting the matter, supposes particular affections to remain 
m a future state, which it is scarce possible to avoid suppos- 
ing. And if they do, we clearly see, that acquired habits of 
■virtuo and self-government may be necessary for the regula- 
tion of them. However, though we were not distinctly to 
taho m this supposition, but to speak only m general, the 
thmg really comes to the same. For habits of virtue, thus 
acquired by disciphne, are improvement in virtuo • and im- 
provomont m virtue must be advancement in happmess, if 
the government of tiio universe be moral. 

From these things we may observe, and it •will fuither show 
this our natural and ongmal need of bemg improved by dis- 
ciplme, how it comes to pass, that creatures made upright 
fall ; and that those who preserve their uprightness, by so l 
doing, raise themselves to a more secure state of V7rtiiG To 
say that the former is accounted for by the nature of hberty, 

18 to say no more, than that an event’s actually happemng is 
accounted for by a mere possibihty of its happemng. But it 
seems distinctly conceivable from the very nature of parti- (a 
oular affections or propensions. For, suppose creatures in- 
tended for such a particular state of life, for which such 
propensions were necessary . suppose them endued Avith such 
propensions, together with moral imderstandmg, as well in- 
cluding a practical sense of -vu-tue, as a speculative perceptiun 
of it , and that all these several principles, both natmul and 

H 2 
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moral, forming an inward conbtitulion of mind, A\crc in llic 
most exact proportion possible , i c , in a projioiiion the 
most exactly adapted to their intended state of life ; sncli 
creatnres w ould be made upright, or finitely perfect Kow 
particnlar propcnsions, from their very nature, must bo felt, 
the objects of them bemg present,® though they cannot bo 
gratified at all, or not inth the allovranco of the moral 
prmciplo But if they can be gratified ii ithout its allo^\ ance, 
or by contradictmg it, then they must bo conceived to ha\ o 
some tendency m how low a degree soci cr, j ct some tendency, 
to induce persons to such forbidden gratification This ten- 
dency, m some one particular propcn'^ion, may be increased, 
by the greater frequency of occasions naturally exciting it, 
than of occasions excitmg others Tlio least voluntary indul- 
gence in forbidden circumstances, thongh but in thought, imII 
increase tins wrong tendency , and may mcrcaso it further, 
till, pecuhor coniuncturcs perhaps con'^pmng, it becomes 
effect, and danger of dcviatmg from right, ends in actual 
deviation from it a danger ncccssanly aiismg from the very- 
nature of propension , and which therefore could not have 
been prevented, though it nught have been escaped, or got 
innocently through The case would be, ns if wo were tc 
suppose a straight path marked out for a person, in which 
such a degree of attention would keep him steady but if ho 
would not attend m this degree, any one of a thousand objects, 
catchmg his eye, might lead luin out of it Now it is impos- 
sible to say, how much even the first full overt act of irrcgu- 

® [This 18 the thought which Dr O’Bncn has expanded m illus- 
tratrog the temptation of our Lord, showing that Christ might ho 
tempted, yet he without sm — Two Sermons upon Heb iv. 1 5, 
preached in the Chapel of Trmity College, Dubhn []1S32] 

[This supposed case is, it will be noticed, a most just history of 
the fall. In that history we have — the conviction of duty, the 
contemplation of the pleasure which sm may produce, the offer on 
the part of the tempter of a he m place of the truth, the hope that 
desire may he mdulged and the punishment averted, desue gi owing 
strongei, conscience feebler, tdl the will consents and the act is 
done This act, it must be added, is not so much a sm as a “ fall ” 
It imphes the dehberate preference of a he to the truth, of passion 
to conscience, of self to God. Peace and favour with him are forth 
with exchanged for enmity and diead,] 
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lority miglit djiBorder the inwtvrd constitutioa. ; unBcitlo the 
adjustments, and alter the proportions which formed it, and 
in which the uprightness of its make consisted : but repeti- 
tion of irregulanties would produce habits. And thus the 
conatitutiou would be spoiled , and creatures made upnght, 
become corrupt and deprared m them settled character, pro- 
portionably to their repeated irregularities in occasional acts. 
But, on the contrary, these creatmes might have impioved (b; 
and raised themselves to a higher and more secuie state of 
virtue, by the contrary behaviour by steadily folloivmg the 
moral principle, supposed to be one port of tlicm nature : and 
thus withstandmg that unavoidable danger of defection, 
which necessarily arose from piopension, the other part of it. 
For, by thus preserving their mtegnty for some time, their 
danger would lessen , smce propensions, by being inured to 
submit, would do it more easily and of couise and their 
secunty agamst tins Icssenmg danger would mciease , since 
the moral prmciple would gam additional strength by exer- 
cise ; both which things are imphed m the notion of virtuous 
habits Thus then vicious indulgence is not only cnmmal m 
itself, but also depraves the mward constitution and cha- 
racter. And virtuous self-government is not only right m 
itself, but also improves the inward constitution or character : 
and may improve it to such a degree, that though we should 
suppose it impossible, for particular affections to be abso- 
lutely comcidentwith the moral prmciple , and consequently 
should allow, that such creatures as have been above sup- 
posed, would for ever remam defectiblo , yet their danger of 
actually deviatmg from right may be almost mfimtely les- 
sened, and they fully foitified against what remams of it , il 
that may bo called danger, against which there is an adequate 
effectual security But still, this then* higher perfection may 
continue to consist m habits of virtue formed in a state of 
disciphno, and this their more complete security remam to 
proceed from them And thus it is plainly conceivable, that 
creatures inthout blemish, as they came out of the hands of 
God, may be in danger of going wrong ; and so may stand in 
need of the secunty of virtuous habits, additional to tho 
moral prmciple wrought into their natures by him. That 
M hich is tho ground of their danger, or their want of security, 
may bo considered as a deficiency m them, to which virtuous 
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linbite mo tlw natural supply. And ns ilicy nro nainrnlly 
capable of being raised and improved by discipline, it may bo 
a thing lit and icguisito that they sbonld bo placed in cir* 
cumstances Tvitli an oyo to it : in circumstances peculiarly 
fitted to bo, to tbom, a state of discipline for tlioir iinproio- 
mont in vu-tuo. 

But bow much more strongly must this bold intb respect 
to tboso, wbo bavo comipted tlioir natures, nro fallen from 
tbeir ongmal rootitudo, and wboso passions are become ox- 
ccssivo by lepeatod violations of tbeir munrd constitution? 

t Upngbt creatures may want to be improved , depraved 
creatures want to bo lonowcd. Education and disciplmc, 
wbicb may bo m all degrees and sorts of gentleness and of 
seventy, is cxpediout for tboso* but must bo absolutely 
necessary for tboso. For tboso, discipbno of tbo sovercr soii 
too, and m tbo bigbcr degroos of it, must bo ncccssaiy, in 
ordei to wear out vicious Iiabits, to recover tbeir primitno 
strength of seK-govemmont, wbicb indulgence must bavo 
weakened , to lepair, as well ns raise mto an babit, tbo moral 
prmciplo, m order to tbeir aniviug at a secure state of vir- 
tuous bappmoss 

a Iifow wboovor mil consider tbo tiling, may clearly sec, that 
tbo present woild ispecuhaihj fit to bo a state of discipbno 
foi tins purpose, to sucb as mil sot tliemsolvcs to mend and 
impiove For, tbo various temiitations mtb wbicb wo aro 
surrounded ; oui expenenco of the deceits of wickedness , 
bavmg been in many instances led wrong ourselves , tbo 
great vioiousness of tbo world , tbo infinito disorders conse- 
quent upon it , our bemg made acquamted mtb pain and 
sorrow, either from our own foolmg of it, or from tbo sight 
of it m others ; these tbmgs, though some of them may in- 
deed produce mong effects upon our imnds, yot when duly 
reflected upon, have, all of them, a direct tendency to brmg 

1 us to a settled moderation and reasonableness of tcmpoi : 
tbo contrary both to thoughtless levity, and also to that 
■enrestrained self-will, and violent bent to foUow present in- 
cbnation, which, may be observed m undisciplined minds , 
Sucb experience as the present state affords, of the frailty 
of our nature , of the boundless extravagance of ungovomed 
passion , of the power wbicb an Infimte Bemg has over us, 
by the various capacities of misery which be has given us , 
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in Bliort, that kind and degree of experience -whicli the 
present state affords ns, that the constitution of Nature is 
such ns to admit the possibility, the danger, and the actual 
event of creatures losmg their innocence and happiness, and 
becoming vicious and uuetched ; hath a tendency to give ns 
a practical sense of things very different from a mere specu- 
lative knowledge, that we are liable to vice, and capable of 
misery. And who knows, whether the security of creatures 
m the highest and most settled state of perfection, may not 
in part arise, from their having had such a sense of things 
as this, fomed, and habitually fixed withm them, in some 
state of probation ?" And passmg through the present world 
with that moral attention which is necessary to the acting 
a right part in it, may leave everlastmg impressions of 
this sort upon our minds. But to be a little more distinct : 
allurements to what is wrong , difficulties in the discharge 
of our duty ; our not being able to act an uniform right part 
without some thought and care ; and the opportumties which 
wo have, or imagme we have, of avoidmg what we dishke, 
or obtaining what we desire, by unla-wful means, when we 
cither cannot do it at aU, or at least not so easily, by lawful 
ones , these things, t. e., the snares and temptations of vice, 
are what render the present world pecuharly fit to be a state 
of discipline, to those who will preserve their mtegnty ; be- 
cause they render bemg upon our guard, resolution, and the 
denial of our passions, necessary in order to that end. And 
the exercise of such particular recollection, mtention of 
mind, and self-government, in the practice of virtue, has, 
fiom the make of our nature, a peculiar tendency to form 

[The force of this remark must not be overlooked. The fall 
of angels shovrs that even m a state vrhere there is no evil, tempta- 
tions to evil may spring np, and that to resist them men may need 
characters disciplmed on earth. Or to speak perhaps more accu- 
rately, thm^ innocent may beoome temptations to imdisciphned 
natures, vrhile natures thoroughly disciplmed would never feel 
them Of course, God has pledged his word to the perpetuity of 
that heavenly state — sm shall never enter it — and he imght secure 
the fulfilment of it by makmg sm physically impossible : but he 
seems rather to act in accordance with the moral nature he has 
given us. Heaven will bo for na Bccnre, because our holmees will 
be by diEciphno made perfect.] 
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habits of viitiic. as implying, not onh a real, 1 nt al'^o a 
more contmned, and a more intcn«:o C'' crciso of tho -virtnotia 
pirinciplo , or a more constant and a stronger effort of virtno 
excised into act ITiiis suppose a person to know himself 
to be m particular danger, for some time, of doing anj flung 
■wrong, Inch yet he fully resolves not to do continued recol- 
lection, and keeping upon Ins guard, in order to make good 
his resolution, is a conlimtcd exerting of that act of virtue in 
a high (fejree, Inch need have been, and perlmiis vould lia’^o 
been, only instanfancons and vcfO , had the temptation been 
fiOr It is indeed ndiculous to assert, that self-denial is 
essential lo virtue and piety but it v oiild have been nearer 
the truth, though not strictly the truth itself, to have said, 
that it is essential to disciplino and improvement Tor 
though actions materially virtuous, T\hich have no sort of 
difficulty, hut arc perfectly ngrccahlo to our particular incli- 
nations, may possibly be done only from these particular 
inchnations, and so may not be any exercise of the principle 
of virtae, i. c , not be "virtaoiis actions at all , j ct, on tlio 
contrary, they may he an exercise of that pnncijile: and 
■when they arc, they have a tendency to form and fix the 
liahit of virtue. But when tho exercise of tlio xurtuons pnn- 
ciple is more contmued, oftener repeated, and more intense , 
as it must ho in circumstances of danger, temptation, and 
difficulty, of any kind and in any degree, this tendency is 
increased proportionahly, and a more confirmed habit is tho 
consequence.'® 

[It IS here — ivheii descnbing man’s recovery, Butler speaks of 
nothing more as necessary than a strenuous and sustamed effort on 
our part to acqunre new habits of hohness — that our author’s theo- 
logy seems defective Nov/ tho teachmg of Scripture is, that an entire 
change m the condition of our moral faculties, what may he called 
a complete reno'vation of them, is mdispensahle to our hohness — 
that men, unassisted from above, do not, and of themselves, will not 
effect such a change — that this change, which hejms their new life, 
IS effected by a Divme mflnence and through the truth of tho 
gospel. All this must he kept m mmd when mterpretmg evan- 
gehcally this first part of Butler’s treatise . At the same time, 
Butler's reasonmg is complete as it stands, for under the econoiay 
of grace the law of habit has not been rejiealed, nor has any other 
of the laws of huiEiai nature, on ■which this argument proceeds. . . . 
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'This tmdoubtedly liolds to a certain len^li ; but bow far b 
ft may bold I kaow not. Neither our intellectual powers oi^ 
nor our bodily strength con be improved beyond such a 
degree , and both maybe over-wrought. Possibly there may 
De somewhat analogous to this, with respect to tho moial 
character, which is scarce wortli considenng. And I mentmn 
it only, lest it should come into some persons’ thoughts, not 
as an exception to the foregomg observations which perhajis 1 
it IS, but as a confutation of them, which it is not • and there 
nay be several other exceptions Observations of this kmd 
cannot be supposed to hold mmutely, and m every case. It 
13 enough that they hold in general. And these plainly hold 
BO far, as that from them they may be seen distinctly, which 
is all that is intended by them, that the piesent world ts pecu- 
liarly fit to he a state of dtscvpltne, for our improvement in virtue 
and piety ; in the some sense as some sciences, by requinng 
and engaging the attention, not, to be sure, ,of such persons ns 
will not, but of such as will, set themselves to them, are fit 
to form the mind to habits of attention. 

Indeed the present state is so far from proving, in event, a 
discipline of vurtue to the generahty of men, that on the 
contrary, they seem to make it a disciphne of vice And the 2 
viciousnesB of the world is in different ways the great 
temptation, which renders it a state of virtuous disciphne, in 
the degree it is, to good men The whole end and tho 

It should be remembered, too, m defence of Butler, that all through 
this first part ho is discussmg natural rehgion, and usmg language 
appropnato to it. Truths and forms of expression borrowed from 
tho New Testament would therefore bo less appropriate. The mis- 
take will he with the reader, if he regard Butler’s phraseology hero 
as adapted to set forth the whole of the go^eL 

‘The pnnciplo of virtue’ of which Butler speaks is m evangehcal 
language, and for fallen man, faith in the doctnne of the cross — 
“tho power of God unto salvation to every one that beheveth ” 

Let a man once admit that Christ is the gift of the Father’s love; 
that in dying he did homage to tho sanctity of law; that wo de- 
serve what ho suffered, that in pleadmg his death, we acknow- 
ledge our sm, and must resolve to be freed from it, lookmg to God’s 
grace for help, and all is changed God is regarded with confi- 
dence, sm with abhorrence, the law with reverence, Chnst with 
love, and m tho end “ tho world is crucified (and thus powerless} 
to us, and we unto the world ”] 
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•whole occasion of manliind’s hoing placed in Buch a Blnlo na 
a the picBcnt, is not pretended to ho accounted for. TJmt 
winch appears amidst ilio general corruption, is tliat tncro 
aio some pci’sonsivho ha'ving •within them the principle of 
amendment and recovery, attend to and follow’ the notices 
of "virtuo and religion, ho they more clear or more ohscure, 
which aro afforded them , and that tho present orld is not 
b only an o\crciso of "virtuo in f licsc persons hut an exercise of 
it m -ways and degrees, iicculiarly apt to improve it , ajit to 
improve it, m some respects, even hoyond -what would he hy 
the exercise of it required m a perfectly Mrtuous society, or 
m a society of equally imperfect virtue with thomsohes. 
But that tho present w'orld does not actually become a state 
of moral disciplmo to many, even to tho generality, i. c. that 
they do not improve or gi ow hotter in it, cannot ho urged as 
0 a proof that it was not intended foi moial discipline hy any 
who at all ohsci'vo tho analogy of Nature. For, of tho 
numerous seeds of vcgotahles and bodies of animals, which 
aio adapted and jiut m tho w’uy, to improve to such a point 
or state of natuinl matmity and poifoction, wo do not see 
perhaps that one in amilhon actually docs. Far tho greatest 
part of them decay hcfoio they aro miprovcd to it, and 
appear to ho absolutely destroyed. Yet no one, who docs 
not deny aU final causes, W’lll deny that those seeds and 
bodies, winch do attam to that pomt of maturity and per- 
fection, answer tho end for which they were really designed 
by Nature , and therefore that Nature designed them for 
such perfection And I cannot foihoar adding, though it is 
not to tho present pui pose, that tho oppea? once of such an 
amazmg waste m Nature, with respect to these seeds and 
bodies, by foreign causes, is to us as unaccountable, as what 
IS much more -temble, tho present and future rum of so many 
moral agents by themselves, t. e. by vice. 

8 Agamst this whole notion of moral disciphne, it may bo 
objected m another way, tliat so far as a oourso of beha- 
viour, matenally virtuous, proceeds from hope and fear, so 
far it IS only a discipline and strengthemng of self-lovo.'^ 

[Hobbes had maintained that "fear and hope” were the chief 
springs of what men call -virtue. Later, Shaftesbury had token a 
juster view, holding that these ore but selfish motives to ■virtuo, 
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But doing what God commands, because he commands it, is a 
obedience, though it proceeds from hope or fear. And a 
course of such obedience will form habits of it And a con- 
stant regard to veracity, justice, and chanty, may form 
distmct habits of those particular virtues, and will certainly 
form habits of self-govemment, and of denying our iuch- 
nations, whenever veracity, justice, or chanty requires it. 
Nor is there any foundation for this groat mcety, with which 
some affect to distinguish in this case, m order to depreciate 
aU rehgion proceedmg from hope or fear. For veracity, b 
justice, and charity, regard to God’s authonty, and to our 
own chief mterest, are not only all three comcident, but 
each of them is, m itself, a just and natural motive or pnn- 
oiplo of action. And he who begins a good hfe from any 
ono of them, and perseveres in it, as he is already in some 
degree, so he cannot tail of becommg more and more, of that 
character, which is correspondent to the constitution of 
Nature as moral , and to the relation which God stands in to 
us as moral Governor of it ; nor consequently can he fail of 
obtammg that happiness,'^ which this constitution and re- 
lation necessarily suppose connected with that character. 

, Those several observations concemmg the active principle 
of virtuo and obedience to God’s commands, are apphcable 
to passive submission or resignation to his will ; which is 
another essential part of a right character, connected with 
the former, and very much m our powei to form ourselves 
to. It may be imagmed that nothing but afllictions can give 
occasion for or require this virtue, that it can have no 
respect to nor bo any way necessary to qualify for, a state 

though Bometimea efficacious in “ redmming from vice, and in 
guarding a feehle pemtence" (Mackintosh) Butler euhstantially 
agrees m this view Both, however, admit that there is a hope of 
heaven identical with the love of hohness itself, and a fear of hell 
identical with the dread of sm — tho hope that m heaven sm will 
cease “ The holiness of heaven is (m this view), still more at- 
tractive than its happmess,” — (T Erskme, 'Freeness of the Gospel,' 

P 32 ,) and the hope of it is one of tho noblest motives to virtuo 3 
*■* [So John Smith’ “ Happmess and hohness aro hut two several 
notions of ono thmg. Hell is rather a nature than a place, and 
heaven cannot be so well defined hy anything icilhout us, as by 
sometbing trifAin. — ‘ Select Discourocs. ] 
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of ijorfoct Imppiness, but it is not experience) ivliicli enn 
4 make us tbmk thus. Prosperity itself, ■whil'^t anjihing 
supposed desirable IS not ours, begets cxtraiagant and un- 
n bounded thoughts. Imagination is altogether ns much a 
sniu CO of discontent, as anj^tlung m our cxteninl condition. 
It IS mdeed tnio, that there can bo no scope for patience, 
when sorrow shall bo no more , but there may be need of a 
temper of mind, -si Inch shall haio been formed by patience. 
For though self-love, consideicd merely as an actnc pnu- 
ciplo Icadmg us to puisne our chief interest, cannot but bo 
unifonnly comcidcnt -w ith the pnnciplo of obedience to God’s 
commands, our mtercst being rightlj understood ; because 
this obedience and the pursuit of our oivn chief interest, 
must bo m oicrj' case one and the same thing, yet it may 
be questioned •whether sclf-loie, considered merely as the 
desiro of our omi interest or Imppiness, can, from its nature, 
be thus absolutely and uniformly comcidcnt -with the will of 
God, anymore than particular affoctions can,'* coincident 
in such sort, as not to bo h.iblo to be excited upon occasions 
and m degrees, impossible to be gratified consistently with 
0 the constitution of things, or the Dmno appointments So 
that habits of resignation may, upon this account, be re- 
quisite for all creatures; habits I say, which signify what is 
formed by use. However, m general it is obnous that both 
self-love and particular affections m human creatures, con- 
sidered only as passive feelmgs, distort and rend the mind ; 
and therefore stand in need of disciplmo How, denial of 
those particular affections, m the course of active virtue and 
obedience to God’s -wnU, has a tendency to moderate them , 
and seems also to have a tendency to habituate the mmd, to 
be easy and satisfied -with that degree of happmess which is 
allotted us, 1 e to moderate self-love But the proper dis- 
ciphne for resignation is afBiction For a rigiit behaviour 
under that trial, recoUectmg ourselves so as to consider it 
in the new m which rehgion teaches us to consider it, ns 
from the hand of God , receivmg it as what ho appomts oi 
thinks proper to permit, m his world and under his govern- 
ment , this wfil habituate the mind to a dutiful submission , 
and such submission, together mth the active principle of 


'i P. 84. 
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obedience, make up the temper and character m us, •which 
ans-svers to his sovereignty, and ■which absolutely belongs "to c 
the condition of our being, as dependent creatures. Nor can 
it be said that this is only breaking the mind to a submission 
to mere po'wer, for mere po'wer may be accidental, and 
precarious, and usurped , but it is forming ■within ourselves 
the temper of resignation to His nghtM authority, ■who is by 
nature, supreme over aU 

Upon the v?hole, such a character and such quahfica^tions 
aie necessary for a mature state of life m the present world, 
as na'ture ulone does m no ■wise bestow , but has put it upon 
us, in great pai-t, to acquire m our progress from one stage 
of hfe to another, from childhood to matuie age, put it 
upon us -to acquire them, by giving us capacities of domg it, 
and by placing us m the begmnmg of hfe, m a condition fit 
for it And this is a general analogy to our condition m the 
piesent world, as m a state of moral disciphne for another. 

It IS in vam then to object against the ciedibihty of the f) 
present hfe’s bemg intended for this puipose, that all the 
trouble and the danger, unavoidably accompanying such 
disciphne, might have been saved us, by our bemg made at 
once the creatures and ■the characters, which we were to he. 
For wo oxponenco, that what we were to he, was to be the 
effect of what we would do , and that the general conduct of a 
natuio IS, not to save us trouble or danger, but to make us 
capable of gomg through them, and to put it upon us to do so. 
Acquirements of our o-wn experience and habits, are the 
natural supply to our deficiencies, and security against our 
dangers ; smee it is as plamly natural to set ourselves to b 
acquire the qualifications, as the external things which we 
stand m need ot In particular, it is as plamly a general 
la-w of Nature, that wo should, ■unth regard to our temporal 

** [Professor Fitzgerald adds here an instructive suggestion, 

“ while the general union of utihty mth virtue answers a plam 
moral purpose, the occasional apparent interruption of that con- 
nexion— bo that virtue bungs disadvantages — may answer a moral 
purpose also” Virtue promotes happiness, God therefore is upon 
its side, and it becomes us to be -vartuous Virtue is not ahcaijs 
followed by happmess, God therefore means us to love it fonts oivn 
cake “ My yoke is easy,” illustrates the first truth ; ‘ Take up 
your crofs and follow me,” the recond.1 
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intorost, form and cidtivato piacticnl principles within nSj 
by attention, nso, and discipline, ns nnj thing ■whatever is a 
uatninl laiv; oluofly m the beginning ol life, but also 
throughout the •whole course of it. ^nd the nltcmatnois 
left to our choice, either to improve ourselves, and better 
our condition, oi m default of such impro\ oment to remain 

0 deficient and ivi etched. It is, thoieforo, perfectly credible 
fiom the analogy of Nature, that the same may bo oiu ease, 
mth lospoct to the happincBS of a future state, and the 
qualifications ncccssaiy foi it 

C There is a third thing, 11111011 maj seem implied in the 
present -world’s being a state of piobation, that it is a 
theatre of action, fertile manifestation of persons’ characters 
with respect to a future one, not to bo sure to an nll- 
Icnowmg Bemg, but to this creation or part of it niis may, 
jiorhaps, bo only a conscquonco of our being in a state ol 
probation in the other senses However, it is not impossible 
that men’s showing and makmg manifest -what is in their 
heart, what their real character is, may have respect to a 
future hfo, m ways and mamicis which wo arc not acquaintcil 
•with , paidicularly it may bo a means, for the Author of 
Nature does not appeal to do anything without means, of 

1 their bemg disposed of suitably to their charactcis, and 
of its bemg loio-wn to the creation by way of example, that 
they are thus disposed of But not to enter upon any con- 
jectural acco'unt of this, one may just mention, that the 
manifestation of peraonB’ characters contributes very much 

2 in vanoua ways, to the caiaying on a great part of that 
general course of Nature, respecting manland, which comes 
under our observation at present I shall only add, that 
piobation, in both these senses, as well as in that treated 
of in the foiegoing chapter, is implied in moral govera- 
ment , smee by persons’ behaviour under it, then charactcis 
cannot but be manifested, and if they behave well, im- 
pioved 
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CHAPTER VL 

OF THE OPINION OF NBOEBBITT, CONSTDEBED AS INFIiUBNOINO 

PBAOTIOE 

[On tlie supposition that necessity is reconcilable -with the expe- 
rienced constitution of Nature, the question. Is it also vnth rehgion, 
answered in the affirmative. 

Thus far the controversy has been with the deist. Atheism, 
however, may he supposed to mamtam that necessity itself accounts 
tor the existence of things — on opmion which needs first to ha 
examined 

A Does necessity (supposed reconcilable with Nature) destroy the 
proof of an mtelhgent Author, and so support Atheism * No ; 
for, 

1 Necessity does not set aside an agent; 

2 Nor does it exclude design and mtelhgence, either in men or 

in God 

3 It is true that men ascribe ^ a loose way) the existence of God 

to necessity; but this is a new meamng of the word, and is 
mtended merely to imply that, prior to design in Nature, 
there must be a Divme existence. Answer restated 
B Does necessity, supposed reconcilable with Nature, destroy the 
belief that wo are imder moral government! No, for, 

1 'When apphed to practical matters (therefore religion moluded) 

necessity is as if it were false e g , 
n Let a child act upon it, and he will find that it is either not 
true, or not acted upon as true 
b Or a man m common life. Hence, probably, men are free. 
Upon this, however, Butler does not here msist 
Nor let any be surprised that, upon the opinion of necessity 
bemg true, we act upon it as false, and thence blame our 
reason , for God has given us practical pnnciples, which 
wo follow instead of reason, and to object to these is mere 
conceit 

2 Necessity, if true, is reconcilable with the possession of a 

moral character, the fovmdation of veracity, beneiolence, 
and justice, both in us and in God. 
n That ho possesses such a charactei is shoivn bj his natund 
character, and hy final causes 

h Necessity is reconcilable ivith some kind of character m us, 
for it hinders neither truth nor f ilsehood. 
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If tliifl bo denied, end if; bo f,aid, Admit nccoTiitj-, niid tbere 
can bo no moral character in ns, and bo no just inmisb- 
mont. Answer, Tbo necessity n lucb dcstrojs tho injustice 
of an act destroys the injustice of a piinisbmont; and, after 
all, our comiction of a cbaractor remains no sldl deem 
oursolvcs jMst or unjust, necessity notwitbslandinK. 
c So necessity la rcconcilablo with tho character of God os 
roconcilablo uith veracity and justice ns sntb nnj other 
Oh]. And if it bo objected that necessity destroys tho proof of 
such character, by maljug tho happiness that follows virliio 
a mcio ncccsiaty, and no port of God's arrangement — 
nnsu or, 

1 Happiness follows conduct, and is a consequoneo of it, and 

not of necessity or fate besides, 

2 God governs according to some rule, and vcracitj and 

justico acorn tho natural rulo inth Ono who cau linio no 
competition with his creatures 

C Nor, further, does necessity destroy the obligations and proofs of 
lehgion, such ns tho folio w’mg — 

1 The pi oof, from final causes, of an intelhgont Creator, 

2 The proof, from present government, of n future go\ emment, 

3 The pi oof, from our moral faculty, of tho final reward of aartuo 
Which faculty is a rulo, haanng aiitbonty, and enforcing its 

decisions with sanctions. E\ ory rulo imphcs such sanctions 
But, m this rulo, tho sanctions arc expressed m tho aery 
Bonse of good or ill desort connected with it, and tho dread of 
future punishment. 

Nor does any objection of necessity bo against this faculty or 
its conclusions, tho existence of tho faculty being n fact, and 
the conclusion bemg drawn immediately from it 

4 Tins reasonmg is confirmed by various facts, such ns tho ten- 

dencies of virtue and vico , tho punishment of vice, ns mis- 
chievous to society, and ns vice 
6 The external evidence of religion, as, 
a The general consent of all ages and countnes 
b The early behef m rehgiou, which implies either tho nabiml- 
nesB of rebgion, or the Divmo origin of it, which latter 
IS probable on vaiaous grounds and, 
c Ancient tradition of a revelation, which has force urespoctuo 
of the claims of any particular book, or tho present purity 
of any rehgioufl system 

Note carefully, that m studymg nil such dootimes our fncid- 
iies are peouharly bable to en , so that, though wo nio not 
to negloot them, wo must be on our guard. 
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D After all, ihe otjeclor may say, I cannot confute tins ai-gument, 

- or answer these proofs, nor need I. We are not free, 'whatever 
we thank, and so are not to be punished,^ and any system that 
affirms we are must be i ejected But answer, Experience 
shows 

I'he ooncluflion is false wheiever the fallacy lies Either we aro 
free, and so punished, or, bemg necessary agents we are 
punished still, — now and m the life to come. 

lYom the whole gather a double conclusion 

1 Necessity, supposed consistent ivith the present constitution of 

thmgs, does m no sort prove that we shall not be rewarded 
eternally accordmg to our deserts, nor does it affect the proof 
that we shall. It leaves untouched all rehgion, natural and 
revealed. 

2 Hence the only senses m which necessity, if taught m lebgion, 

can be said to destioy rebgion 
a Practically, by leadmg atheists to encourage themselves in 
vice 

b Really, by contradictmg our experience that we are free, 
and the coiu-se of Nature 

c Though not m this sense, that it is reconcilable mth 
Nature, but not with religion ] 


TraiouGnouT the foiegomg treatise it appears, that the con- 
dition of mankind, considered as inhabitants of this world 
onij , and nndcr the govenunent of God which we experience, 
IS greatly analogous to our condition, as designed for another 
world, or under that fm-ther government, which rehgion 
teaches us If therefore any assert, as a fatalist must, that 
the opimon of universal necessity* is reconcilable with the 

* [There are few words in the English language more ambiguous 
thnu " necessity ” It is used m three senses, distinct, yet m some 
connexions not dissimilar (1.) Sometimes it expresses the relation 
of cause and effect, or of things uniformly connected, and so of 
premises and conclusion The world has necessanly a Creator; 
death is a necessity of our present state, the angles of a tnangle 
ore necessanly equal to two nght angles, are examples (2 ) Some- 
times it expresses the opposite of freedom — compulsion against one’s 
will (3 ) It expresses also the opposite of doubt — certainty ol 
knowledge, appbed properly to the thing known; c. g , God foresees 
our acts, therefore they are necessary Now the only sense of necea* 
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fonnor, Ihcro immcclinlcly nriscs a question in the •s^ay of 
annlogj', whether ho must not also owi jt to ho reconcilable 
■flilh the latter, i, c with tlio system of religion it'-clf, and 
the pioof of it The reader then mil ohsen'o, that the 
question now before us is not absolute, IVhcthcr tlic ojanion 
of fate bo reconcilable mth religion, but hjTiothetical, 
"V\Ticthei, upon suppo^.ition of its being reconcilable mtli the 
constitution of Natiiie, it be not icconcilablo "with religion 
also. 01 A\hat pretence a fat.alist, not other persons, but n 
fatalist, has to conclude from his opinion, that there can be 
no such tiling ns ichgion And as the pu/.zle and obsciiuty, 
■which must unaaoidably arise from arguing upon absurd 
a supposition as that of uimcisal ncccssitj, awll, I fear, 
easily be seen , it mil, I hope, as easily bo c\cuscd. 

But BUico it has been all along taken foi granted, ns a 
thing pioved, that there is an intelligent Author of jS'aturc, 
or nntmal Governor of thovoild, and since an objection 
may bo made against the proof of this, from the opinion of 
umvcrsal nccessitj'-, ns it may bo supposed, that such neces- 
sity will itself account for the ongm and preservation of all 
things it is requisite that this objection bo distinctlj 
answered, or that it be shoivn that a fatabty, supposed con- 
sistent mth what wo ccrtnmly experience, docs not destroy 
A. the proof of an mteUigcnt Author and Governor of hTaturc , 
befoio we proceed to consider vhcthci it destroys tho proof 

sity in vluch it can be said to destroy responsibility is tho second, 
though many (and Butler among them) have attempted to show 
that responsibility must be destroyed by admitting necessity in tho 
first, or, indeed, in any sense God may foreknow every act of 
every moral agent, and so those acts ho (m tho third senso) neces- 
sary He may even see causes and influences at work which "will 
end m those acts, and so those acts be necessary m tho first sense, 
and yet every moral agent be free, that is, tho agent will act vol jn- 
tanly and without constramt The moral agent is m each c.iso 
responsible, nor does that responsibihty cease till he acts necessnnly 
m the second sense, and thmgs are done under compulsion and 
against his will These distmctions are not necessary to an appre- 
ciation of Butler’s mam leasonmg, but they are important m esti 
mating his opinion on necessity, and m deciding vanous theological 
questions — See Whately’s Hotes to King on Predestmation, and 
Isaac Taylor’s Essay on Edwards on the "WiIL] 
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of a moxal Governor of it, or of onr being in a state of 
rebgion. 

Now when it is said by a fatalist tbat the wliole consti- 
tution of Nature and tbe actions of men, tbat evorytbmg, 
and every mode and ciicnmstance of evexytbmg, is necessary, 
and cotdd not possibly have been otherwise, it is to bo 
observed, that this necessity does not exclude delibeiation, I 
choice, preference, and acting from certam principles, and to 
certain ends • because all this is matter of undoubted ex- 
perience, acknowledged by aU, and what every man may, 
every moment, be conscious of. And from hence it follows 
that necessity, alone and of itself, is m no sort an account of 
the constitution of Nature, and how thmgs came to be and to 
continue as they ore ; but only an account of this circumstance 2 
relating to their origm and contmuance, that they could not 
have been otherwise than they are and have been The 
assertion that everything is by necessity of Nature, is not an 
answer to the q^uestion. Whether the world came into bemg 
as it 18, by an mtelhgent agent formmg it thus, or not ; but 
to qmte another question, Whether it came mto bemg as it 
is, m that way and manner which wo call necessarily, or in 
that way and manner which we call freely. For suppose 
further that one who was a fatahst, and one who kept to 
this natural sense of thmgs, and boheved himself a free 
agent, were disputmg together and vindicatmg their respec- 
tive oiimions, and they should happen to mstance m a house , 
they would agiee that it was built by an aichitect Their 
difference concemmg necessity and freedom would occasion 
no difference of judgment concemmg this, but only concern- 
ing another matter, whether the architect built it necessaiily 
or freely. Suppose then they should proceed to inquire con- 
cerning the constitution of Nature . m a lax way of spcakmg, 
one of them might say it was by necessity, and tho other by 
freedom ; but if they had any mcamng to their words, as 
tho latter must mean a free agent, so tho former must at 
length be reduced to mean an agent, whether ho would say 
one or more, actmg by necessity , for abstract notions can 
do nothing Indeed wo asenbo to God a necessary existence, 
uncaused by any agent. For wo find ■withm ourselves tho 
idea of infinity, i.e. immensity and eternity, impossible, even 
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in imnginafiou, io bo rcino\C(l out of being WcFCcmto 
discern intuitively, that there musl.nnd cannot but 110*^0100- 
Avbat external to ourselves, nnsuenng this idea, or the 
arcbetj’po of it. And from hence (for //iit nhsluid, ns much 
ns any otbei, implies a concrete) wo conclude that there if, 
and cannot but be, an intinito, nn immense eternal I’cing ct- 
isting, pnoi to all design contnbuling to Ins existence, and 
3 exclusive of it’ And from tlio scniitiiicss of language, c 
manner of speaking has been introduced, that ncccssitj is 
the foundation, the reason, the account of the existence of 
God But it is not alleged, nor can it be at nil intended, 
that everything exists ns it docs by this kind of necessity, a 
nccessitj’^ antecedent in Nature to design it ennnot, I saj, 
bo meant that cverythmg exists ns it docs, bj this kind of 
necessity, upon several accounts, and particularly because 
it IS admitted that design, in the actions of men, contributes 
to many alterations in Nature. For if any deny this, I phall 
not pretend to reason with them. 

From these things it follows, first. That x\ hen a fatnh’st 
asserts that everything is by necessity, he must mean by an 
agent acting ncecssai ihj , ho must I say mean this, for I nm 
very sensible ho would not choose to mean it and secondly, 
TTiat the necessity by which such nn agent is supposed to 
act does not exclude mtclbgcnco and design So that, w oro 
the system of fatality admitted, it would just ns much 
account for the formation of the w orld as for the stmeturo 
of a house, and no more Necessity as much requires and 
supposes a nccessarj" agent, ns ficcdom requires and sup- 
poses a free agent to bo the former of tlio w’orld And the 
appearances of design and of final causes in the constitution of 
Nature as really prove this acting agent to bo an intclhgeni 
designei , or to act from choice, upon the scheme of necessity, 
supposed possible, as upon that of freedom 
B It appearing thus that the notion of necessity does not 

® [This argument — that because there is m us the idea of infinity, 
therefore there must be an infimte Bemg — is not now deemed very 
satisfectory, though it was a favourite one m Butler’s day, and is 
sanctioned by Cudworth, "Waterland, and Samuel Clarke Butler, 
it will be noticed, expresses his approval only mcidentally, and lus 
rcasomng — that '‘abstract notions can do nothing". — is still sound. 
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destroy tlio proof tliat there is an inteUigent Author of 
Nature and natural Governor of the world, the present 
question, "which the analogy before mentioned suggests,® and 
"which, I think, it will answer, is this : Whether the opimon 
of necessity, supposed consistent with possibihty, "With the 
constitution of the woild, and the natural government which 
wo expenence exercised over it, destroys all leasonable 
ground of behef that wo are in a state of rehgion, or 
whether "that opinion be reconcilable "With rehgion, "with the 
ej'stem, and the proof of it. 

Suppose then a fatahst to educate any one, from his 1 
youth up, m his 0 "wn pnnciples , that the chdd should reason R 
upon them, and conclude, that smeo he emmot possibly 
behave othei-uuso than ho does, he is not a subject of blame 
or commendation, nor con deserve to be rewarded oi 
punished unagmo him to eradicate the very perceptions of 
blame and commendation out of hn mmd by means of this 
system , to form his temper, and character, and behaviour 
to it , and from it to judge of the tieatment he was to ex- 
pect, say from reasonable men, upon his commg abroad mto 
the world , as the fatahst judges from this system what ho 
is to expect from the Author of Nature, and with regard to 
n future state I cannot forbear stopping hero to ask, 
whether any one of common sense would thmk fit that a 
child should bo put upon these speculations, and be left to 
apply them to practice And a man has httle pretence to 
reason who is not sensible that wo aro all children m specu- 
lations of this kmd However, the child would doubtless bo 
highly dehghted to find himself freed from the restiamts of 
fear and shame with which his playfellows were fettered and 
crabaiTassed, and highly conceited m his superior knowledge 
so far beyond his years But conceit and vamty would bo 
the least bad part of the influence which these pnnciples 
must have, when thus reasoned and acted upon durmg tho 
course of ins education He must either be allowed to go 
on and bo tho plague of all about him, and himself too, even 
to his own destruction . or else correction must bo continu- 
ally made use of, to supply the want of those natural per- 
ceptions of blame and commendation which we have supposed 
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to bo removed, and to give him a pmcticnl impression ol 
what ho had lonsoncd himself out of the belief of, that ho 
was in fact an accountable child, and to bo punished for 
domg Mhat ho was forbid. It is tlicreforo in lenliij impos- 
sible but that tlio correction 11 Inch ho must meet iv ith, in 
the comso of his education, must conniico him, that if tho 
Bchemo ho was mstnictcd in i\oio not false, yet that ho 
leasoncd mconclusivcly upon it, and somchoiv or other mis- 
apphed it to pi-actico and common hfo , as iihat tho fatahst 
oxponcncos of tho conduct of Pi evidence at present ought 
in all leason to convince him, that tins schomo is nusapphed 
when applied to tho subject of religion •* But supposing tho 
child’s temper coidd icmam still formed to tho sj'stcm, and 
his expectation of tho treatment ho was to have in tho 
world bo regulated by it, so as to expect that no icasonablo 
man would blamo or punish him for anything which ho 
should do, because ho could not help doing it upon this 
supposition it IS mamfest ho would, upon lus commg abroad 
into tho world, bo insupportable to society, and tho treat- 
ment which he would icccivo from it would lender it so to 
lum , and ho could not fail of doing somow'hat, very soon, 
for which ho w'ould bo dolivcred over mto tho hands of civil 
justice. And thus, m tho end, ho would bo convmccd of tho 
obhgations ho was under to lus wiso instructor Or suppose 
h this scheme of fatahty, in any other way apphed to practice, 
such practical apphcation of it will bo found equally absurd, 
equally fallacious m a practical sense • for mstanco, that if 
a man be destmed to hvo such a time, ho shall hvo to it, 
though he take no care of lus own preservation , or if ho bo 
destmed to die before that time, no care can prevent it: 
therefore all caro about preserving one’s hfo is to bo neg- 
lected, which is the fallacy instanced m by tho ancients. 
But now, on the contrary, none of these practical absurdities 
can be drawn from reasorung upon tho supposition that wo 
are free , but aU such reasomng with regard to tho common 
affairs of life is justified by experience. And therefore, 
though it were admitted that this opimon of necessity were 
speciatively true, yet, with regard to practice, it is as if it 
wore false, so far as our experience reaches , that is, to the 
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■whole of OTir p^^sent life. ¥or the constitution of the present 
world, and the condition in "which we axe actually placed, is 
as if we were free And it may perhaps justly be concluded, 
that smce the whole process of action, through every step 
of it, suspense, dehberation, mchning one way, determining, 
and at last domg as we determine, is as if we were free, 
therefore we are so. But the thmg here insisted upon is, 
that under the present natural government of the world, we 
find we are ■treated and dealt "with as if we were free, prior 
to all consideration whether we are ox not Were this 
opinion therefore of necessity admitted to be ever so ‘true, 
yet such is m fact our condition and the natural co'urse of 
things, that whenever we apply it to life and practice, this 
apphcation of it always xmsleads us, and cannot but mislead 
us, m a most dreadful manner, -with regard to our present 
mterest. And how con people think themselves so veiy 
secure then, that the same apphcation of the same opimon 
may not mislead them also, in some analogous manner, 
■with respect to a future, a more general and more important 
mteiest? For religion bemg a practical subject, and the 
analogy of Nature sho'wmg us that we have not facultieB 
to apply this opimon, were it a true one, to practical sub- 
jects , whenever we do apply it to the subject of rehgjon, 
and thence conclude that we are free from its obligations, it 
IS plam this conclusion cannot be depended upon. There 
iviU still remam just reason to think, whatever appearances 
are, that we deceive ourselves; m somewhat of a hko 
manner as when people fancy they con draw contradictory 
conclusions from the idea of infinity. 

From these things together the attentive reader "will see it 
follows, that if upon supposition of freedom the evidence of 
ichgion bo conclusive, it remams so upon supposition of 
necessity, because the notion of necessity is not apphcablo 
to practical subjects . t. c. "with respect to them, is as if it 
were not true. Nor docs this contain any reflection upon 
reason, but only upon what is unreasonable. For to pretend 
to act upon reason, m opposition to practical principles, 
which the Author of our nature gave us to act upon ; and to 
pretend to apply our reason to subjects "with regard to 
wliich our o-wn short views, and even our experience •will 
show us it cannot bo depended upon ; and such, at best, tho 
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subject of necessity must bo ; this is vanity, conceit, and 
unreasonableness. 

But this IS not all Forve find ■withm ourselves a mil, 
and arc conscious of a character Nov if this, in us, bo ic- 
concilable mth fate, it is reconcilable vith it m the Author 
of Nature And besides, natural government and final 
causes imply a character and a mil m the Goiemor and 
Designer a will coneeming the creatures vhom ho goveme. 
The Author of Nature then being certainly of some character 
or other, notmthstandmg nccessitj’-, it is evident this neees- 
sity is as reeoncilable mth the particular character of bene- 
volenoe, veracity, and justice in him, vliich attnbutes are 
the foundation of religion, as mth any other character . 
smee ve find this necessity no more hinders men from being 
benevolent than cruel, true than faithless, just than unjust, 
or if the fatabst pleases, nhat vc call unjust For it is said 
mdecd, that uhat upon supposition of freedom vould bo 
just punishment, upon supposition of necessity becomes 
mamfestly unjust, because it ispumshment inflicted for doing 
that vhich persons could not avoid doing As if the ne- 
cessity, vluch IS supposed to destroy the injustice of murder, 
for instance, vould not also destroy tlio mjnstico of punish- 
mg it Hovcver, as bttlo to the purpose ns this objection is 
in itself, it is very much to the purpose to observe from it 
hov the notions of justice and mjustico remnm, even vhilst 
ve endeavour to suppose them removed ; hov tlicy force 
themselves upon the mind, oven whilst vo are malung sup- 
positions destructive of them , for there is not perhaps a 
man in the vorld but vould be ready to make this objection 
at first thought 

. But though it is most evident that umversal necessity, 
if it be reconcilable vith anythmg, is reconcilable mth 
that character m the Author of Nature, vhich is the founda- 
tion of rehgion , “ yet docs it not plamly destroy the proof 
that he is of that character, and consequently the proof of 
religion ?” By no means For ve find that happiness and 

® By Kill and character is meant that vrhich, m speakmg of men, ' 
ive should express, not only hy these vrords, hut also by the \ 70 rdg 
temper, taste, dispositions, practical prtnaples, that icholc frimc of mind 
from irhcr^e ice act in (me marner rather than another 
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misery are not our fate, in any sncli sense as not to bo tbe 
consequences of our bebavionr ; but that they are the con- j 
sequences of it.® Wo find God exercises the same kmd of 
government over us, vuth that winch a father exercises over 
his oluldren, and a civil magistrate over his subjects Now, 
whatever becomes of abstract questions concerning liberty 
and necessity, it evidently appears to us that veracity and 
justice must be the natural rule and measure of exercismg 2 
this authonty or government, to a Bemg who can have no 
competitions oi mterfermg of mterests with his creatures 
and Ins subjects. 

But as the doctnne of hberty, though wo expenence its C 
truth, may bo perplexed with difficulties, which run up mto 
tho most abstruse of all speculations, and as the opmion of 
necessity seems to be the very basis upon which mfidehty 
grounds itself, it may be of some use to offer a more parti- 
cular proof of tho obbgations of rehgion, which may dis- 
tinctly be shown not to be destroyed by this opinion 

Tho proof from final causes of an mteUigent Author of 1 
Nature is not affected by the opmion of necessity , supposmg 
necessity a thmg possible m itself, and reconcilable vnth the 
constitution of thmgs.^ And it is a matter of fact, independ- 
ent on this or any other speculation, that he governs tlic 2 
A\ orld by tho method of rewards and pumshments , ® and 
also that ho hath given us a moral faculty, by which wo dis- 
tmguish between actions, and approve some as virtuous and 
of good desert, and disapprove others as vicious and of ill 
v^esert ® Now tliis moral discernment impbcs, in the notion 
o'fvit, a rule of action, and a rule of a very pecuhar kmd , for 
it carries in it authority and a right of direction , authonty 
in such a sense, as that we cannot depart from it without 
bemg self-condemned And that the dictates of this moral 
faculty, which are by nature a rule to us, are moreover the 
laws of God, laws m a sense mcludmg sanctions, may bo thus 
proved. Consciousness of a rule or guide of action, in crea- 
tures who are capable of considenng it as given them by 
their Maker, not only raises immediately a sense of duty, 
but also a sense of sccunty in following it, and of danger in 
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deviating from it. A direction of tho Author of Nature, 
given to creatures capable of loohing upon it as sucli, is 
plamly a command from him, and a command from him 
noccEsaiily mcludcs m it, at least, an implicit promiFo in caso 
of obodicuco, or tlircatoniiig in caso of disohcdieiico But 
then tho sense or porcoption of good and ill desert," •which 
IS contamed m tho moial disccmmout, renders tho sanction 
oxphcit, and makes it aiijicai, as oiio may say, o\prcssod. 
For since his method of government is to loward and punish 
notions, lus having annoved to some actions an inseparable 
sense of good desert, and to others of ill, this surely amounts 
to declaring upon -whom his iiunishmcnts shall bo inflicted, 
and his rowaids bo bcstow'od For ho must have given us 
this discernment and soiiso of things, ns a iircscntimcnt of 
■\vhat IS to bo hoicaftcr, that is, by way of information 
beforehand, ivhat w'o oio finally to expect in this w'orld. 
There is then most c'vident ground to think that tho govern- 
ment of God, upon tho whole, will bo foimd to coiTcspond to 
tho nature which ho has given us ; and that in tho upshot 
and issue of thmgs, happmess and misery shall, m fact and 
event, bo made to follow -virtue and >uco icspcctivcly , ns ho 
has alieady, m so peculiar a manner, associated tho ideas of 
them m our minds. And from hence might o-^ily bo deduced 
tlio obbgations of ijbbgious woiship, w'ero it only to bo con- 
sidered as a moans of prosenung upon oiu minds a senso of 
this moral govoinmont of God, and scciunig oui obedience 
to it ; which yet is an extremely imperfect view of that most 
' important duty 

Now I say, no objection from necessity can lie agamst this 
general proof of religion. None against tho proposition rea- 
soned upon, that wo have such a moial faculty and discern- 
ment, because this is a mcio matter of fact, a thmg of 
experience, that human kmd is thus constituted , none 
against the conclusion, because it is immediate and wholly 
from this fact. For the conclusion, that God w'dl finally" 
reward the righteous and punish the wicked, is not hero 
drawn, from its appearmg to us fit" that he should , but from 

" Dissert II, 

1® Ho'wover, I am far from mtending to deny that the ■will of Qod 
Is determmed by 'what is fit, by the nght and reason of tho case, 
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its appearing, tliat lie has told ns, he wiU. And this he hath 
certamly told ns, in the promise and threatening which it 
hath lieen observed the notion of a command imphes, and 
the sense of good and ill desert which he has given ns more 
distinctly expresses. And this reasoning from fact is con- 
firmed, and m some degree even venfiled, by other facts, by ^ 
the natural tendencies of virtue and of vice , and by this, 
that God, in the natural course of his providence, punishes 
vicious actions as mischievous to society, and also vicious 
actions as such in the strictest sense.i^ So that the general 
pi oof of rehgion is unanswerably real, even upon the wild 
supposition which we are arguing upon. 

It must hkowise be observed farther, that natural religion 
hath, besides this, an external evidence , which the dootnno g 
of necessity, if it could bo true, would not affect. For sup- 
pose a person by the observations and reasoning above, or 
by any other, convinced of the truth of rehgion, that there 


though one chooses to decline matters of such abstract speculation, 
and to speak "With caution when one does speak of them. But if it 
be mtelligible to say, that tt ts Jit and reasonable for eoery one to con- 
sult hs oicn happiness, then fitness of action, or the right and reason of 
the case, is an intelhgible manner of speakmg And it seems as 
mconceivable to suppose God to approve one course of action, or one 
and, preferably to another, which yet his acting at all from design 
implies that he does, without supposmg somewhat prior m that end 
to bo the ground of the preference, as to suppose him to discern an 
abstract proposition to be true, without supposmg somewhat prior 
m it, to bo the ground of the discernment It doth not therefore 
appear that moral right is any more relative to perception than 
abstract truth is, or that it is any more improper to speak of the 
fitness and nghtness of actions and ends, as founded m the nature 
of tbmgs, than to speak of abstract truth as thus founded. [It will 
bo marked that Butler rests his argument throughout, not on what 
IB abstractedly fit, nor even on man’s nature, but on admitted facts. 
In Part II , eh vu , he gives reasons for this course Here, how- 
ever, he uitunates his agreement with Cudworth and Clarke on tho 
mtnnsio fitness (or excellence) of morahly, as m his Sermons on 
Human Haturo he mamtains its naturalness ] 

>3 Pp 66-74. » P. 59, etc. 
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13 a God wlio made tlio world, who ifi tho moral governor and 
judge of mankind, and vill upon Iho •whole deal with c\cry 
one accoiding to his -works, 1 say, Bnppo«o a jicrson con- 
vinced of this by reason, hut to know nothing at all of anti- 
quity or tho present state of mankind ; it -Niould bo natnral 
for such an one to bo inquisitive, what was tho historj' ol 
tJiis system of doctrine , at what time, and in Avhat manner, 
it came first into tho world, and whether it were bcbcied 
by any considerable part of it. And were he iqion inquiry 
to find that a particular person, in a late age, first of all jiro- 
posed it as a deduction of reason, and tliat manlcnid were 
before wholly ignoiant of it, then, though its evidenco from 
reason would remain, there would be no additional proba- 
bihty of its tinith fiom tho account of its discoicry. but 
instead of tlus being tho fact of tho ease, on tho contrarj’’ ho 

a would find, what could not but atford hmi a rcty strong con- 
firmation of its truth First, that somewhat of tlus sjstcm, 
wuth more or fow'cr additions and alterations, hath been pro- 
fessed m all ages and countries, of w Inch w c have any certain 

I, information relating to this matter. Secondly, that it is ccr- 
tam histoncal fact, so far ns wo can trace things up, that this 
whole system of belief that there is one God, tho Creator and 
moral Governor of tho w oild, and that maukmd is in a state 
of religion, was received in tho first ages. jVnd thirdly, that 

c as there is no hint or intimation in history that this s^ stem 
was first reasoned out, so there is express histoncal or tra- 
ditional evidence, as ancient ns history, that it w ns taught 
first by revelation Now these thmgs must bo allowed to 

(a) be of great weight Tho first of them, general consent, 
shows this system to be conformable to the common sense of 
manlnnd Tho second, namely, that religion was boheved in 
the first ages of tho world, especially as it does not appeal 
that there were then any superstitious or false additions to 
it, cannot but bo further confirmation of its tmth. For it is 
a proof of this altemativo , either that it came into tho woild 
by revelation, or that it is natural, obvious, and forces itself 

(b) upoii 'til® mind. Tho former of these is tho conclusion of 
loomed men And whoever -will consider how unapt for 
speculation rude and uncultivated mmds are, -will perhaps 
fi-om hence alpne bo strongly inclmed to behove it tho truth. 
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And as it is sliown in tlie Second Port'* of tliis Treatise, that 
there is nothing of such peculiar presumption against a re- 
velation in the beginning of the 'world, as there is supposed 
to be agamst subsequent ones : a sceptic could not, I th in k, 
give any account, ■which "would appear more probable even 
to himself, of the early pretences to revelation, than by sup- 
posmg some real origmal one from "whence they”were copied. 
And the third thin g above mentioned, that there is express 
historical or traditional e"vidence, as ancient as history, of 
the system of rebgion bomg taught mankmd by revelation , 
tliis must be admitted as some degree of real proof "that it 
"was BO "taught. For "why should not the most ancient tradi- 
tion be admitted, as some additional proof of a fact, against 
"which there is no presumption? And this proof is men- 
tioned here, because it has its "weight to sho-w that rebgion 
came mto the "world by revelation, prior to all considera"tion 
of the proper authority of any book supposed "to contain it ; 
and even pnor to all consideration, "whether the revelation 
itself be uncorruptly handed do"wn, and related, or mixed 
and daikened "with fables. Thus the historical account, 
which we have, of the ongm of rehgion, takmg in all cir- 
cumstances, is a real confirmation of its truth, no way 
afiected by the opimon of necessity. And the external 
evidence, even of natural rehgion, is by no means incon- 
siderable 

But it is caiefuUy to bo observed, and ought to be recol- 
lected affcei all proofs of "snitue and rehgion, which are only 
general, that as speculative reason may be neglected, pre- 
judiced, and deceived, so also may our moral understandmg 
bo mipaired and pei-vertcd and the dictates of it not im- 
partially attended to. This indeed proves nothmg agamst 
the leahty of oui specula ‘^ivo oi practical faculties of per- 
ception , agamst their being intended by Nature to inform us 
m the theory of thmgs, and instruct us how we are to 
behave, and what we are to expect m consequence of our 
behaviour. Yet our hableness, in the degree we are liable, 
to jirejudico and poiwcrsion, is a most senous admonition to 
us to bo upon our guard, "vnth respect to what is of such 
consequeaco ns our detenmnations concerning virtue and 

I 

Cbsp u 
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rcligiou ; aud paidioidarly not to lalco custom nnd fusliion, 
and slight notions of lionom, or unaginalions of jircscnt 
oaso, uso, nnd convonionco to manlond, for tlio only moral 
rulo.'“ 

Tlio foiegomg observations, diavTi fiom tlio natuio of tlio 
thing, nnd the history of ichgion, amount, vhcii taken to- 
gether, to n ical inactical proof of it, not to ho confuted; 
Buoh n proof as, considonng tho iiifinito importance of tbo 
thing, I apiiichond, would ho admitted fully ButTicicnt in 
icason to iiifluonco tlio actions of men, m ho act upon thought 
nnd leflection, if it wero admitted tliat there is no proof of 
D tho contmiy. But it may ho said, “ There nro many proha- 
bihtics, which cannot mdeed bo confuted, ? c, shoini to ho 
no piohnhihtios, nnd yet may bo ovorhalanccd by greater 
probabUities on tho othci side, much more by demonstration. 
And there is no occasion to object against pai-ticulnr argu- 
ments alleged for an opimon, wlicn the opimon itself may be 
clearly shown to bo false, without mcddhng vuth such argu- 
ments at all, but leaving thorn just ns they nio Xow the 
method of government by rewards nnd punishments, and 
especially rewordmg nnd pmnshmg good nnd lU desoit ns 
such respectively, must go upon supposition that wo aio free 
and not necessary agents. And it is inci edible that tho 
Author of Nature should govern ns upon a supposition ns 
tiuo, winch ho Imows to bo false, and therefore absurd to 
tliink ho -will reward or pumsh us for our actions hereafter , 
especially that ho AviU do it under tho notion, that they nro 
of good or ill desert ” Hero then tho matter is brought to a 
pomt. And the answer to all this is full, and not to bo 
evaded ; that tho whole constitution nnd course of thmgs, 
the whole analogy of Providence, shows beyond possibdity 
of doubt that the conclusion from this roasonmg is false, 
wherever the fallacy hes. The doctrme of freedom mdeed 
clearly shows where ; m supposmg ourselves necessary, when 
in truth wo are free agents But upon the supposition of 
necessity, the fallaoy hes m takmg for granted that it is 
incredible necessary agents should be reworded and pumshod. 
But that, some how or other, the conclusion now mentioned 
is false, is most ceiiain. For it is fact that God does govern 


10 Dissert n. 


» Pp 11, 12 
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even brute creatures by tbo xnetbod of rewards and punisb- 
meuts, m tbe natural couise of things And men aie re- 
warded and punished for their actions, pumshed foi actions 
mischievous to society as bemg so, punished foi vicious 
actions as such, by the natural instimmentahty of each 
other, undei the present conduct of Providence. Nay oven 
the affection of gratitude, and the passion of resentment, and 
tbe rewards and punishments foUowmg from them, which m 
general aie to be considered as natural, ^ e. from the Author 
cf Nature ; these rewaids and pumshments, being naturally'® 
annexed to actions considered as implymg good mtention 
and good desert, ill mtention and iU desert , these natural 
lewaids and punishments, Isay, are as much a contradiction 
to the conclusion above, and show its falsehood, as a moio 
exact and complete lowardmg and punishmg of good and ill 
desert as such So that if it be mcredible that necessary 
agents should be thus rewarded and punished, then men are 
not necessary but free , smee it is matter of fact, that they 
are thus rewarded and punished. But if, on the controi'y, 
which is the supposition we have been argumg upon, it bo 
msisted that men ore necessary agents, then there is nothing 
incredible m the further supposition of necessary agents 
bemg thus rewarded and pumshed *, since wo ourselves arc 
thus dealt with 

From the whole therefore it must follow, that a necessity’ Con< 
supposed possible, and reconcdablo mth the constitution of i 
things, docs m no sort prove that the Author of Nature uoll 
not, nor destroy the proof that he wiU, finally and upon the 
whole, in his eternal government, render his creatures happy 
or miserable, by some means or other, as they behave well 
or lU Or, to express this conclusion in words conformable 
to the title of tho chapter, the analogy of Nature shows us, 
that the opinion of necessity, considered as practical, is 

** Sermon YIIJ at the Rolls, £on Resentment “ Why should 
tnsn dispute concenung tho leahty of virtue, and whether it be 
founded on tho nature of thmgs (which yet surely is not matter of 
qnestion\ when every man camea about him this passicn, which 
affords him demonstration that the rules of justice and eqmty are 
to bo tho guide of his actions? For every man naturally feels an 
Indignation npon seemg instances of viUany and baseness, and, 
therefore, cannot comm it tho samo without bemg self-condemned.”'* 
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false. Aiitl if accesRity, tipon the snpposition above men* 
tioned, doth not destroy tlio pi oof of natural icligion, it 
evidently makes no alteration in the proof of revealed 

2 From these things hkcmso "wo may learn, m vhat senso to 
understand that general assertion, that tlio opinion of nccts- 

a sity is essentially destructive of all religion. First, in a 
practical senso , that by this notion, atheistical men pretend 
to satisfy and encourage themsches in \icc, and justify to 

b others their disregard to all religion. And secondly, in the 
stnetest sense, that it is a contradiction to the mIioIo con- 
stitution of Nature, and to ivliat vro may everj' moment ex- 
poncnco m ourselves, and so overturns cvcrj'thing *’ But by 
no means is this assertion to bo understood, as if necessity, 

3 supposmg it could possibly bo reconciled with the constitu- 
tion of things and wuth what w c cxpci icncc, w ere not also 
reconcilable with religion . for upon this supposition, it de- 
monstrably 18 so 


CEAPTER Vn 

OV THE GOVEENMENT OF GOD, COKSIDEItED AS A SCHEME OH CON- 
6T1TDTIOK, rMl'EaFECTLY COMPEEnEKDED * 

[Objections against tho fact of moral government Laic been con- 
sidered TLcro are others against its moral character . Is it wise 
end good, and can objections to its wisdom and goodness (founded 
on tho existence of evil) be answered ? They may xndircctly, thus 
A God’s moral and natural government are so analogous, that it la 
credible his moral government is like his natural government, 

[See note * of this Chapter Necessity — m the sense that 
men act flora compulsion — is against Nature and experience 
Necessity — m the sense that men’s acts are foreseen, and so cer- 
tam, or even m tho sense that men’s acts are tho results of m* 
fluences and causes (includmg natural dispositions and Divme 
grace} — is not “ Necessity, nghtly understood, instead of laying 
an aiTest on the powers and purposes of man, or m any way 
destroymg his spontaneity, leaves him as busy and painstaking a 
creature as before ” — Chalmers’ Loot , p 40 } 

> [The subject of this chapter is a favourite one with many eminent 
writers, and Butler lumseK (Sei-mon xv ) has stated it at largo. 
Leibmtz has repeatedly enforced she same argument, as has Addison 
in the 'Spectator' 
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an incompiehensible Ecliemo And tbiB general fact may 
nnsvreT particular objections ITote tbo fact itself, 1, 2 

1 God’s natural government is an mcompreliensible scheme 

a A. scheme, 1, mth parts and correspondences , 2, relations 
between different events and actions throughout all space , 
and, 3, through all time 

b ^ mcomprehensible scheme, so that we can, 1, gi\e no 
account of thmga m all them connexions , nor can we, 2, 
say that anythmg, however insignificant, is not a necessary 
condition of sometlung most important 

2 God’s moral government is also an mcomprehensible scheme, 
a A scheme, os appears fiom 

1 The connexion between the two goveinments, 

2 The subservience of the natural to the moral, and, 

3 The analogy between the two 

b And so mcomprehensible Hence no objections against parls 
of this scheme can be msisted upon by reasonable men. 

3 Gur ignorauce (though often overlooked) is a satisfactory 

answer to olijcctions against the wisdom and goodness of 

the whole arrangement, as will further appear 
a From the weakness of the assertions on which the objections 
rest ' m some way (by repeated in tciposi lions, or by 
making all acts smgle and uni elated), tlungs might be 
bettor ’ — which is saymg but little , .md is, after all, only 
aibitrary assertion without proof 
b From the nature of our ignorance, which mcludes the vei-j 
related pai ts to which existmg works oelong Did w o acc 
the related parts, oui objections might at once cea.‘'e 

" It IS to be considered that Providence, in its economy, regards 
the whole system of time and things together, so that we cannot 
disco\ Cl the beautiful connexions betw een mcidents which bo wadely 
separated in time, and, by losing so many hnks cf the cham, our 
rcasonmgs become broken and imperfect Thus, those parts of the 
moral world which have not an absolute may yet have a relatii e 
beauty, m lespect of some other paits concealed from us, but open 
lO his eye, before whom ‘ past,' ‘ present,' and ‘ to come,’ are 
ret together m one pomt of view, and those cients, the permission 
of which seems now to accuse his goodness, may, in the consum- 
niution of things, both magmfy his goodness and exalt his wasdom 
And this is enough to check our presumption, since it is \ am to 
apply our measures of legulaiity to matters of which we know 
neither the antecedents nor t\ c consequents, the beginning nor the 
end" Sped Ho 2'^7] 

K 
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D Sonio pni licular uinlogic') between the tuo (;o\tninicnt‘t fnrllici 
(jlion the •ntnhiRo^ of thc'io objettien/), 

1 ]n l)otli, enda arc not nccoinjilwlicd willioul jnenm , anti, 

a In natuifil got eminent undc-iU-nblo ineauii are connected tMth 
closuablo enda , and eo, 
b Maj it bo m inoinl gotciiunent 

Ol^j And tliongli an abaurd coneln non la tin nee dented lli t 
ctil 15 bctlei tliaii good, \et tliiii in i\ be iin-itttud, for 
to iioinnt etil m ij be betti i lliun fouiblj to jireteiiL it, 
jet tlio non-coinini‘i5ion of it iiiiu be better etill, let 
bcaltli 13 bcttci tint! dire e-t, and \et iionio desoaics arc 
rcnicdi05 for otlier, ttlucli aio v, ohc 

2 In boUi, gotcnimcnl la earned on b^ gcnertl lat e 

a God’s iiatni-al gotcnniicnt is , and tlni'-c lav i aiovrc'-t, be 
cause goneinl, tbongh not jireteiiting (so fai as tto at 
present see) gieat irregulautj. 

Oij 1 It may bo said that tbis iircgnlante JmgLt oo pre- 
tented by dueet interposition, but Midi inltrjjOHilion 
ttould liato other and bad clTecls (in i«roinoling negli- 
gence, for eaamplc) 

2 And if it bo said that these bad cflects might bo pretciitcd 
by further intcniosition, tins i.“ mere random tall 
b So God's moral got eminent maj be the general latvs t\i=c 
and good, but admitting of irrcgulaut}, and forbidding 
intei-poaition 

j Obj To the ttliolo of tins ai-gumcut AVc must ludgc of God's 
gotcrament fiom ttlint tto know, not from what tve do uot 
know At any into such answci-s (fountkd on ignorance), to 
objections against God’s gotomment aic answoia to the pi oofs, 
of it To tthicbj reply 

1 Tofnl ignoianco piecludos both objections aud iiioof, but par- 

tial does not Wo maj know , for example, the cbaractci of 
au agent, and the cuds be will pursue, but not the means 
be will use So beie tto bate distmct pioofe of God’s cha- 
racter and of bis ends, bott best to attain those ends tto may 
not know 

2 Even if our ignorance mvalidntcd tbo piooft of God’s moral 

gotemmeut, moral obbgations would lemain, because 
They rise fiom our nature, ttbicb we cannot neglect without 
self-condemnation, and, as the possibihty of moral govern 
ment is established, prudence leads us to obey them 

3 What answers objections agamst God’s moral government — our 

Ignorance —does not mtabdato tbo proofs of that govern 
ment. 
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4 The answers above given are founded not upon our ignorance, 
however, but upon our incompetency through ignorance, a 
icry differ ent thing. Our incompetsncy is taught by espa- 
nence, and is really knowledge ^ 


Though it bo, as it cannot bnt be, aclcnowledged, that the Iktbo, 
analogy of Natnro gives a strong credibibty to the geneial 
doctime of rehgion, and to the seveial particulai tilings 
contained in it, considoied ns so many matters of fact, and 
likewise that it shows this ciedibihty not to be destroyed by 
any notions of necessity yet stdl, objections may be msisted 
upon, against the wisdom, cq^mty, and goodness of the Divine 
govemment imphed m the notion of rehgion, and agamst 
the method by which this govemment is conducted; to 
which objections analogy can be no dnect answer. For the 
credibility, oi the certam truth, of a matter of fact, does not 
immediately prove anything concermng the wisdom or good- 
ness of it and analogy can do no more, immediately oi 
du ectly, than shoiv such and such tlungs to be ti ue or credible, 
considered only as matters of fact But still, if, upon sup- 
liositionofamoiol constitution ofNatuic and amoial govern- 
ment over it, analogy suggests and makes it credible, that 
this government must be a scheme, system, or constitution 
of government, as distmguished from a number of smglo un- 
comiected acts of distnbutive justice and goodness, and 
likewise, that it must be a scheme, so imperfectly compre- 
hended, and of such a sort m other respects, as to afford a 
direct general ansv ei to all objections against the justice and 
goodness of it . then analogy is, remotely, of great service m 
answenng those objections, both by suggestmg the ausv or, 
and showing it to bo a cmdible one 
Now this, upon mquu'y, will be found to be the case For 
fii st, Dpon supposition that God exercises a moral govern- A 
mont over the w orld, the analogy of his natural govemment 
suggests and makes it credible, that his moral government 
must bo a scheme, qmte beyond om comprehension : and 
this affords a general answer to all objeefaons agamst the 
justice and goodness of it. And, secondly, A more distinct 
observation of some particulai tlungs contamed m God’s 
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B pchcmo of naiunvl go^c^^llncll^, llio liltc I'OD'r mi]i- 

posccl, by ininlogy, to bo contained in Iuh nininl f^incinineiit, 
will fiuthoi show, bow liKlo weight is to be hud upon thc'^o 
obioclions 

A I Upon supposition that God oxcKi^'O-. a inoial go\cni- 
ment over tho voild, the analogy ofhisnatuial go\cinincnl 
suggests and makes it ciediide, that his moial giueiimicut 
must bo a schoinc, quite bijond oui compichcnsion ; and 
this alloids a gcncial ansvei to all objections against tho 
justico and goodness of it It m most obi lous, analog! ren- 
ders it highly Cl edible, that, upon suiiposition of a moral 
gOTOmruent, it must bo a scheino foi tho voild, and the 

I whole natiual govcinmcnt ol it, apjicais to be so to be a 

II schcinc, system, oi constitution, vhoso pails toiiespond to 

1 each othoi, and to a whole , ns ically ns any voik of nit, or 
as any pailiculai model of a end constitution and goieni- 
mont In tins great scheme of tho naluial u oild, indn idiinls 
have vaiious peculiai lolations to othei indniduals of then 
own species. And-wholo species aic, i\c find, laiiousli rc- 

2 latod to other species ujion this caith. Noi dovo know, 
howmuch furthei these kinds of iclations niaj extend An 1, 
ns tlioio 18 not any action oi natuial event, winch wo aio ac- 
quainted wnth, so single and unconnected, ns not to Inno a 
lespcct to some othci actions and events so po'^siblj oath 
of them, wdicn it has not an immediate, ninj jef Iiaio a 
1 emote, natural iclationto other actions and c!ent‘J, much 
beyond tho compass of tins piescnt w oild 'i hero seems in- 
deed nothing, fiom wdicuco wm can so much as make a conjec- 
ture, whethci all creatures, actions, and events, throughout 
the whole of Nntmc, liai o iclations to each othci But, as it is 

3 obvious, that aU events have futuic ^lnIalow^l consequences , 
so if wo trace any, as far as wo can go, into w hat is connected 
with it, xvo shall find, that if such event wmio not connected 
•with somewhat further m Nairn o unlmo-wn to us, somewhat 
both iiast and present, such event could not possibly lune 

b been at aU Nor can wo give tho whole accoimt of any one 
thmg whatever , of all its causes, ends, and nccessaiy ad- 

1 juncts , those adjuncts, I mean, without which it could not 
have boon. By this most astoiiishmg coimoxion, these reci- 
procal correspondences and mutual relations, cvciy thing 
which we see in tho course of Natuio is actually brought 
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about And things soonnugly tho most insignificant imagi- 
nable aic pcipetually observed to be nccessai’y conditions to 2 
other thmgs of the greatest impoitanco so that any one 
thmg vrhatover may, for aught wo know to the contraiy, bo 
a nccossaiy condition to any othei ® The natural woild then, 
and natural goveinment of it, bemg such an mcompiehcn- 
siblc scheme , so mcompiehensible, that a man must, really in 
tho liteial sense, know nothing at all, who is not sensible of 
ms ignoianco in it , this immediately suggests, and stiongly q 
shous the ciedibihty, that the moral world and government 
of it may be so too Indeed tho natural and moial constitu- a 
tion and government of tho uoild aio so comiected, as to i 
make uii together but one scheme and it is highly piobablo, 
that tho lust is fomied and earned on meiely in subsorvioncy 
to tho lattci , as the vegetable woild is for the animal, and a 
organized bodies for minds. But tho thmg intended hero is, 
uuthout mquiimg how far tho admmistiation of the natmal 
woild IS subordinate to that of tho mouil, only to observe 
tho crcdibihty, that ono should be analogous or similar to the 3 
other: that thcicforo every act of Divine justice and good- 
ness may bo supposed to look much beyond itself, and its 
immediate object; may have some loferenco to other parts 
of God’s moral admmistiation, and to a general moial plan, 
and that every ciicurastanco of this his moial govciimient 
may bo adjusted beforehand until a Anew to the whole of it. 
Thus for example • the determmed length of time, and tho 
degiccs and ways, 111 uhich nrtuc is to icmain m a state of 
waifaio and disciphno, and m udiich mckedness is permitted (a) 
to have its pi ogress , tho times appointed foi the execution 
of justice , the appointed instniments of it ; tho kinds of rc- 
waids and pumshments, and tho mannci'S of their distribu- 
tion ; all pniticular instances of Drnnc justice and goodnc'^s, 
and cvciy cncumstancc of them, may have siicli respects to 
cacb othci, as to make up altogether a uhole , comioctcd 
and iclatcd m all its paits, a scheme or system, which is as 
properly one as the natmal woild is, and of the hko land. 

- [It 13 cuiious to find Butler adopting the very thoughts .-ind 
phraseology of the Xcccsbitannns There is hardlj any ono 
action (says Ilohhcs) how ca.-nial soever it seems, to the craisirg 
whereof concurs no* whntacca er is in rcriim naiurn”] 
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And Bnpiiosing tins to bctho cnso, it is most CMdcnt, Hmt -wo 
me not competent jndges of this ficlicmc, fiom the pmnll jiai-ts 
b of it -which come -within onr mcw m tlio present life nnd 
tlicrcforo no ohjoctions against any of these iiiirlB tan ho 
insisted upon by reasonable men 
3 This om Ignorance, and the consequence licrc dra-wni fioin 
it, nio nnivoi sally aclcno^^ lodged upon other occasions , nnd 
tliongh scarce denied, jet are nnnersally foigot, mIicii per- 
sons come to argue against religion And it is not pcihaps 
easy, even for the most icasoiiablc men, nlwajs to bear in 
mind the dcgico of oni igiioinncc, and malto due allowances 
for it Upon these acconiifs, it mnj’ not be useless to go on 
a little fui-thor, in oidci to sho-\\ moic distmctlj', hov just an 
answci onr ignoiancc is, to objections against the scheme of 
Pro-vidcnco Suppose then a person boldlj' to nsccit, that 
the things complained of, the oiigm nnd continuance of enl, 
might easily have been pi evented by i epeated interpositions 
intcrijositions so guaided nnd ciicniiistam cd, as would pre- 
clude all mischief arising from them, oi, if this -were imprac- 
ticable, that a scheme of govenimcnt is itself an imperfection , 
since moio good might havo been produced, wnthont any 
scheme, system, or constitution at all, by continued single un- 
1 elated acts of distributno justice nnd goodness, beennso 
^ these would have occasioned no iiTegulaiifies And fni-thcr 
than this, it is presumed, the objections wnll not bo earned 
Yet the answer is obvious, that -were these assertions true, 
still the observations above, concemmg our ignoi mice m tho 
sehemo of Di-vmo govenimcnt, and tho consequence dra-w-n 
from it, would hold, in great measure, enough to vindicate 
religion, agamst all objections from tho disoi-dors of tho 
present state. Were these assertions true, yet tho govern- 
ment of the world might bo just and good notmthstandmg , 
for, at the most, they would infer nothmg more than that it 
might have been better But indeed they are more arbitrary 
assertions, no man being sutBciently acquainted with tho 
possibdities of things, to bi-mg any proof of them to tho lowest 
degree of probabihty For however possible v hat is asserted 
may seem, yet many instances may be alleged, m things much 
less out of our reach of suppositions absolutely impossible, 

» Pp 137, 138, etc. 
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and reducible lo tbe most palpable self-contiddictions, winch, 
not oyery one by any means would perceive to be such, nor 
lierhaps any one at first sight suspect Fiom these thmgs, b 
it IS easy to see distmctly, how our ignorance, as it is the 
common, is really a satisfactory answei to all objections 
against the justice and goodness of Providence If a man, 
contcmplatmg any one pi evidential dispensation, which had 
no relation to any others, should object, that he discerned m 
it a disiegard to justice, or a deficiency of goodness , nothmg 
would be less an answer to such objection, than om ignor- 
ance in other parts of Providence, or m the possibilities of 
thmgs, no way related to what ho was contemplatmg But 
when we Itnow not but the parts objected agamst may bo 
lelative to other parts unknown to us , and when we aro 
unacquamted with what is, m the nature of the thmg prac- 
ticable in the case befoio us, then our ignoianco is a satis- 
factoiy answei , because, some unknown relation, or some 
unknovTi impossibilitj'', may render what is objected against, 
just and good , nay good in the highest practicable degree 
n And how httle weight is to be laid upon such objec- B 
tions, will further appear, by a more distinct observation of 
some particular thmgs contained m the natural government 
of God, the hko to which may be supposed, fiom analogy, to 
bo contained in his moral government. 

First, As m the schemo of tho natuinl woild, no ends ap- l 
pear to bo accomplished without means , so wo find that a 
means very undesirable, often conduce to bring about ends 
in such a measure desirable, as greatly to overbalance tho 
disagieeablcness of tho means. And in cases -where such 
means aio conducive to such ends, it is not reason, but ex- 
perience, which shows us, that they aro thus conducive. 
Experience also shows many means to bo conducive and 
necessoiy to accomplish ends, which means before expencnco, 

M c should have thought, would have had even a contrary 
tendency Now fiom these obseiTations rclatmg to tho b 
iiatmal scheme of tho woild, the moral bemg supposed ana- 
logous to it, arises a great credibility, that the putting our 
misery in each other’s power to the degree it is, and making 
men liable to \'ico to tho degree we are , and in general, that 
those things -which arc objected against the moral scheme of 
Providence, may be, upon tho whole, friendly and assistant 
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to vii-tiic, nnd pioduclnc of nn o\ rrlmluiicc ol Imjtpiiif'cv, ^ 
» c., the things objected agaiust may he meair, hj ■\\hicli .iii 
OAcrhahmcc of good mil, in the end, ho found produced. 
And fiom the same ohscn'ations, it n])pcni s to he no presumj)- 
tion against this, that vro do not, if indeed ^^Q do not, see 
those means to have any such tendontj , oi Hint thej seem 
to us to have a contiarj* one Thus those thing^s, vlncli vo 
call irrcgulantic^, niaj' not he so at all, hctause thej may ho 
means of accomplishing vice and good ends niorc considcr- 
ahle And it may ho added as aho\c,'‘ that they may also ho 
the only means, hy vhicli these vise and good ends arc 
callable of hemg accomplished 

After these ohscr^atlons it may he proper to add, in order 
to obviate an absurd tmd vicked conclusion from any of 
them, that though the constitution of our nature, fiom 
V hence vc arc capable of nee and misery, may, ns it un- 
doubtedly does, contnhutc to the peifcction and happiness of 
the voild, and though the actnal permission of cnl maybe 
beneficial to it (i c , it vould ha\c been more mischievous, 
not that a mcked person had himself abstained from Ins 
oivn vickcducss, but that any one had foi cibly prevented it, 
than that it was peiniittcd ) yet notvnthstanding, it might 
have been much better for the A\orld, if this very cnl had 
never been done Nay, it is most cleaily conceivable, that 
the very coranussion of v ickcdncss may be beneficial to the 
V orld, and yet, that it would be mfinitcly more beneficial for 
men to refrain fiom it Tor thus, in the vase and good con- 
stitution of the natural world, there are disorders vlnch 
bring their own cures, diseases, vhich are themselves re- 
medies Many a man would have died, had it not been for 
the gout or a fever, yet it Avould bo thought madness to 
assert, that sickness is a bcttci or more peifect state than 
health though the hke, with regard to the moral world, has 
been asserted •' But, 

^ Pp l3t, 135 

* [By Leibnitz, ond even by Edivaids — Essay, § ix. 

The reasoning m tlie eaily part of this paragraph, though sanc- 
tioned by Dr King, is hardly just a feier may be better than 
death, though health is bettor than either, so the permission of 
sm IB better than the forcible prevention of it, though perfect 
holiness is better than either If the question be, uby God, bavmg 
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Secondly, The natmal government of the vroill is earned 2 
on by geneiol laws. For tins there may bo mso and good u 
reasons . the wisest and best, for anght we Icnow to the con- 
tiary And that there are such reasons, is suggested to onr 
thoughts by the analogy of Nature • by our being made to 
exponenco good ends to be accomphshed, as mdeed all the 
good which wo enjoy is accomphshed by tins means, that the 
. laws, by which the woild is governed, are general. For wc 
have scarce any land of enjoyments, but what we aie, m 
some way or otiiei, instnimental m pi ocm mg ourselves, by 
acting in a mannoi which wo foresee likely to procure them : 
now this foiesight could not be at all, weie not the govern- 
ment of the world canaed on by general laws And though, for 
aught we Imow to the contiary, every single case may be, at 
length, found to have been jirovidcd for even by these . yet 
to prevent all inegulanties, oi remedy them as they arise, 
by the wisest and best general laws, may be impossible in the 
natiuo of tilings , as we see it is absolutely impossible m civil 
government But then wo aio icadj to think, that, the con- Ohj 
stitution of Nature remammg as it is, and the comne of thmgs * 
bemg peiTUitted to go on, m other icspects, as it docs, there 
might be uiterpositious to prevent irregulanties, though they 
could not have been prevented oi icmcdicd by any general 
lav s. And there v ordd mdeed be reason to msh, uldch, by 
the way, is very dilfexent from a right to claim, that all inc- 
gnlanties weio prevented or remedied by present mtorposi- 
tions, if these mterpositions would have no other effect than 
tins. But it IS plam they would have some visible and im- 
mediate bad effects : for instance, they would encouiage 
idleness and neghgence , and they u ould rcndei doubtful the 
natural rule of hfc, which is ascertained by this very thing, 
that the coiuse of the woild is earned on by general lavs. 


made man liable (o Biu, does not forcibly prevent his Einnmg, iho 
answer hero given is pertinent , hut the question is rc.ally, why man 
IS not created without any iucbnutions that can lead him to eui, 
or without external causes which may become favourable to it a 
question we cannot answer, except by saying, that the reason is no 
aant on God’s part either of holiness or of love Sec ‘Wliatcly’e 
Appendix to King’s Discourse on Predestination or Lord Erough''m '5 
notoa to Paley’s Nat Tlieol , vol v p 41 J 
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Alul finilici,it IB ccilnin •IIio 3 '’'woiilcl Jmvo disinnt ofTocf*’, bikT 
■\ciy gicai ones loo , by incnns of llio ■wondciful coniiCMons 
Itcfoio iiionhoncd.® So lliair.o cnnnof. bo luticli as 
■\\lmt would bo Ibo -wholo icsnlt of llio mlci poBilioiiR do‘>!rcd. 
It may be said, any bad lesiilt might bo i)rc\cn led bj furllicr 

2 lutci’positionp, ■\\licncvcr thcro Mas occa'^ion for llicm. but 
this again is lalknigqnito at landoni, and m ihc dark" Upon 
the wholo then, ve see a\i‘;o rcasonp, i\hy the conr^'O of the 
woild should bo earned on by gcncial laiifi, and good ends 
accoinplished by this means, and, for aught v,o know, theio 
may bo Iho Misost icasons foi it, and the bc'^t ends aceom- 
plishcd by it. Wo ha\o no gionud to believe, that all irrc- 
gulaiities could bo icmcdied ns they aviso, or could ha%o 
been picclndcd by general hn\s We find that intci-po'^ifions 
would pioduco evil, and picecnt good and, for aught wo 
luiow, they would pioduco gioatei evil than thcyvonld pic- 
vent, and inovont gicatci good than they •would pioduco. 

b And if this be the case, then Iho not iiitci posing is so far 
from boiiig a ground of complaint, that it is an instanco of 
goodness. This is mtclhgiblo and sufficient: and going 
furtboi, scorns beyond the utmost icach of our faculties 

C Obj. But it may bo said, that “ aftci all, those supposed im- 
possibilities and i elatious ai on hat u 0 aio unacquainted ■with ; 
and wo must judge of leligion, ns of othci things, by -what 
wo do lenow, and look upon tho icst ns nothing or howcvci, 
that tho nnsuers licio given ton hat is objected against rc- 
bgion, may equally bo made use of to mvnhdato tho proof of 
it , since thou sticss hes so vciy much uiiou our ignoianco.” 
But, 

I Birst, though total ignoianco in any mattei docs indeed 
equally destroy, or lathcr picoludo, all proof concerning it, 
and objections ngnmst it, yet pnidial ignoianco docs not 
Foi we may in any dogi eo bo convinced, that a pci-son is of 
such a chai actor, and consequently "will imrsuo such ends, 
though wo aie greatly ignoinnt, what is the proper way of 
actmg, in ordei the most offectually to obtain those ends: 
and m tlus case, objections agomst his manner of actmg, ns 
seemmgly not conducive to obtam thorn, might be answered 
by our ignoianco, tliough tlie proof that such ends wore 
mtonded, might not at all be mvahdatcd by it Thus, tho 
<■ r 132, etc 7 P. 132 
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prooi of religion is a proof of the moral character of God, 
and consequently that his government is moral, and that 
every one upon the whole shall receive according to his de- 
serts , a proof that this is the designed end of his government 
But we are not competent judges, what is the proper way of 
actmg, in order the most effectually to accomplish tins end “ 
Therefore our ignorance is an answer to objections against 
the conduct of Providence, in permittmg irrogulaiities, as 
seemmg contradictory to this end Now, since it is so oh- 
\dous, that our ignorance may he a satisfactoiy ansv ei to 
objections agamst a thmg, and yet not affect the proof of it , 
till it con be shown it is frivolous to assert, that our igno- 
rance invalidates the proof of religion, as it does the objec- 
tions agnmst it. 

Secondly, Suppose unknown impossibihties, and unknown Z 
relations, might justly be urged to mvahdate the proof of 
religion, as weU as to answer objections against it . and that, 
in consequence of this, the proof of it weie doubtfol Yet 
still, lot the assertion bo despised, or let it bo ridiculed, it is 
undemably true, that moral obhgations would remam certam, 
though it were not certain what would, upon the whole, bo 
the consequence of obseiwmg or violatmg them For, these 
obhgations arise immediately and necessarily fiom the judg- 
ment of our own mmd, unless peiverted, which wo cannot 
wolato mthout bemg self-condemned. And they would bo 
certain too, fiom considerations of interest Foi though it 
wcie doubtful, n hat will be the future consequences of virtue 
and Vico, yet it is, howevci, ci edible, that they may have 
those consequences, which lehgion teaches us they mil and 
(his credibility is a certnm® obligation m pomt of prudence, 
to abstain from all mckedne'is, and to live in the conscien- 
tious iiracticc of all that is good But, 

Tlurdly, The ansn ers above given to the obj'ections against C 
religion cannot equally be made use of to invalidate the 
proof of it For, upon supposition that God evercises a moral 
government over the world, analogy docs most strongly 
lead us to conclude, that this moral government must bo 
a scheme, or constitution, beyond our comprehension And 
a thousand particular analogies show us, that parts of 
such a scheme, from their relation to other paits, may con- 
® Pp 10, 11 ® r a, and Pvrt 11 cb n. 
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dncc to nccomplisli ends, a*. I nch aao MionM Jnio 
tliey had no tendency at all lo acconiidi^h n.iA cn(h=, Avlnch, 
bcfoie c\pcnencc, avc fchonld h.ne thour^lif f-uch ])ari‘; v.cie 
contradictor}' to, andhada tendency io jncAcnt And there- 

fore all these analogies sIioaa, that the aaca of arguing made 
use of m objecting again'-t ichgion is dehisi.f became they 
shoAV it IS not at all incredible, tliat, could we c(>in])ielKnd 
the AA hole, Ave shonhl find the pcinn‘-=ion of the di^^ord'^i'S 
objected against to be consistent AMth justice ami goodne== , 
and even to be instances of them ^.OA\ thi*- m not .i])pheablc 
to tlie proof of lohgioii, ns it is to tlic objections against it 
and thcrefoie cannot invalidate that juoof, ns it docs these 
objections 

4 Lastly, From the observation non made, it is ensj to see, 
tliatthe answers above giA'cn to the objections acrninst pio- 
Audeuce, though, m a general A\ay of spcahing, thev nin} bo 
said to be taken from oui ignorance, yet are bj no means 
taken merely from that, but fiom somcnliat a. Inch nmlogA 
shows ns concerning it Foi analog}' sIioaa s us positiA cl\ , 
that our ignorance in the possibilities of things, and tlic 
various relations in Mature, renders ns incompetent judccs, 
and leads us to false conclusions, in eases similar to this, m 
AiluchAve pretend to judge and to object So that the thmgs 
above insisted upon are not iiicic siipiiositions of unknoAiii 
impossibilities and relations, but the} aic suggested to our 
thoughts, and even forced upon the ohscrA.ition of ‘'cnous 
men, and rendered credible too, b} the analogv ol 2\afure 
And therefore, to take these thmgs into the account, is to 
judgo by experience and A\hat a\c do IvIioa, . and it is not 
judging so, to take no notice of them “ 

Serm at the Rolls, p 312, 2nd IZd [Sermon upon tho Igno- 
rance of 2Ian ] 

“ [The reader may find a number of " philosophical tcshmcuius 
to the limitation of our knowledge, from the limitation of om 
ficulties,” m Sir tF Hamilton’s ‘ Discussions on Philosophy,’ 
p nOl “ The recognition of human ignorance is not only tho one 
highest, hut the one true, knowledge, and its fiist fniit, as lias 
been said, is humility Simple nescienco is not pi-oud Consum- 
mated science is positively humble . . There are two sorts of 
Ignorance we philosophise to escape ignorance, and the consura- 
macion of our philosophy is ignorance we str-rt from the one, wo 
rej>035 m the other ” . .1 
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rail, observatious of tho last cliaiitei lead us to consider tine 
little scene of human lifo in nhich •we aio so busily engaged, 
as ha'^ing a icfcience of some soit or othei to a much laiger 
plan of things Whethei wc aro any way i elated to the 
more distant parts of the boundless tmiveise, into 'wluch wo 
are brought, is altogether uncertam But it is evident, that 
tho com so of things whicli comes ivithm oni view, is con- 
nected with somewhat past, present, and future, beyond it.' 
So that ne aio placed, as one may speak, m the middle of a 
scheme, not a fixed but a piogiessivo one, oYcry way incom- 
picliensible , mcompichensiblo in a mannei cq^ually mtli 
1 cspect to what has been, what now is, and what shall be 
hcieafter And this scheme cannot but contam m it some- 
nhat asnondeiful, and as much beyond our thought and 
conception ® as anjdhing m that of i oligion. For, will any man 
m his senses say, that it is less difficult to conceive how the 
world camo to be and to continue as it is, without than mth 
an intolhgcut Author and Govemoi of it? or admitting an 
intelligent Govcrnoi of it, that tbcie is some other rule of 
government more natuial, and of easier conception than that 
■which wc call moial? Indeed, "without an mtelhgent Authoi 
and Govenior of Natnie, no account at all can be given, boAv 
this nniveisc, or the part of it particularly m nhich we aic 
conccincd, camo to be, and the course of it to be earned on, 
as it is , nor any of its general end and de'iign 'wntbout a 
moral Govenior of it That there is an mtelhgent Author 
of Katuio and natmal Governor of tho woild, is a pnncipic 
gone upon in tho foregoing treatise, as proved and generally 
kno^in and confessed to bo pioved And the very notion of 
an iiitclligcut Autlioi of Nature, in o^cd by particular final 
causes, implies a mil and a character Now, as our whole 
natmc, the natuic nliich he has given u«, leads us to cou- 
tludo bis mil and character to be moral, just, and good; 
so wo can scaicc in imagination coiueivo vlmt it can It-j 
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otliciwihc. IJ()\\e\oi, in consequence of IIiIh Iiih will nml 
oliaiactoi, w'iiatoACi it be, he loin, tel llic unnei so .'i lLl^, 
lUid cninc.s on the coin so of il us ho does, lalhr i Ilian in anj 
othoi innnnci, and has assigned to us and to nil Innij; 
cicaiuiob a pait and a lot in it Iiiational cicaiurcs act 
this then pait, and enjoy and iindeigo the plensines mid the 
pains allotted them wilhoul anj icllection I’ul one would 
think it impossible that cicaluits cndin d with icason could 
avoid lollcctmg sometimes upon all this, uticcliiig, if no' 
troin whciico wo came, jcl at has! whithei wo me going, 
and wdiat the mystciioiis scheme, in tho midst of which wo 
find oiiischcs, will at length come out and piodiieo, a 
schomo in which it is ccitaiii wo mo highlj inlcicstcd, and 
in w'hich wo may bo intcrostcd c^cn bejond conception 
For many things piovo it paliiably absuid to conclude that 
wo shall conso to bo at death rarticulai analogies do most 
sensibly show us that thcio is nothing to bo thought stinngo 
m om being to exist in another state of life ibnd that wo 
nio now Imng beings alTouls a strong piobabihty that we 
shall continue so, unless there be some posit i\o giound, and 
thcic IS none fiom icason oi analogy, to think death will 
destioy us Wcio a poisuasion of this kind occi so well 
giouiidcd, thcio W'ould surely bo little icason to take idea- 
BUio 111 it But indeed it can haio no othci giound, than 
some such imagination as that of om gross bodies being 
ourselves, which is contim-y to c.xpciiencc ICxpeiiencc too 
most clearly shows us tho folly of concluding fiom tho body 
and tho hvmg agent aflcctuig each othoi mutually, that t lio 
dissolution of tho foimci is tho destiuction of tho lattci. 
And theio aio romaikablo instances of then not afiecting 
each othoi, which lead us to a contrmy conclusion Tho 
supposition then, v\hich m all leason w'O nio to go upon, is 
that om Imng nature will continue after death And it is 
mfimtoly unieasonablo to foim an institution of hfo, or to 
act upon any other sujiposition. Now all expectation of 
immortahty, whether more or less certain, opens an im- 
boundod pi ospect to om hopes and our fears , smeo w'O see 
tho constitution of Nature is such as to admit of misorj’’, as 
well as to be productive of happmess, and oxpenenco our- 
selves to partake of both m some degree , and smee we 
oannot but know, what lughor degrees of both wo are capable 
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of And tlicio is no presumption against believing foitkci, cuap 2 
that onr future interest depends upon ourpicscnt behaviour , 
for we see our piesent intcicst doth, and that the happiness 
and misery, ivlnch aie naturally annexed to oui actions, veiy 
frcciucntly do not foUoAV till long after the actions aro done, 
to which they aie respectively annexed So that ■weio spe- 
culation to leave ns uncertain, whetlicr it weie likely that 
the Anthor of Natuio, m givuig happiness and 1013617 to his 
cicatiues hath rcgaid to them actions or not, yet since wo 
find by cxpcnonco that be bath such 1 egard, the whole sense 
of things which ho has given ns plainly leads us at once and 
ivithout any elaborate mqxuiics, to tbink that it way, indeed 
must, bo to good actions chiefly that he hath annexed hap- 
piness and to had actions miseiy , or that he v\ull npon the 
M hole, reward those who do •svcll and punish those who do 
evil. To confirm this fiom tho constitution of the uoild, it cbaj 3. 
has hecn observed that some soit of moial govemmout is 
necessarily implied m that natiual goveimmeut of God, 
winch wo oxporioncc cuiselves undei , that good and bad 
actions at piesent aie natiuaUy rcu aided and pnnisbcd, not 
only as beneficial and misclucvous to society, but also as 
vii tuous and vicious , and that tbeic is m the i ery nature of 
the thing a tendency to theu being icv aided and pumslied 
in a much higher dcgiec than they aro at present And 
fliough this Iiighoi degieo of distiibutive justice, uluch 
uatmo thus points out and leads touards, is pi evented for .a 
time tiom talung place , it is by obstacles Vibioh the state of 
lliib woild miliappily tliious m its way, and iihich thcicforo 
aic m their uatmo tcrapoiaiy Kow as these thmgs m tho 
natural conduct of Piondonce are observable on the side of 
virtue, BO there is nothing to bo set against them on the side 
of mce A moral scheme of government then is visihly 
estabbshed, and m some degree earned mto execution , and 
this, together uath tho essential tendencies of virtuo and 
vice duly considered, naturally raise m ns an apprehension 
that it \nll bo carried on farther towards perfection in a 
future state, and that cvciy one shall there receive accordmg 
to Ins deserts. And if this bo so, then oui future and general cijp 4 
interest, nndci the moi-al government of God, is appointed 
to depend npon oni behaviour, notwilhstandmg the ebffi- 
cuKy ulnch tins may occasion of securing it and tho 
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(laiigci of losing it, jiiFf in llio ranio inaiiiior ns n:r ftir* 
poinl ii'kicsfc under liis n.ifui.il go;(.rnincnt is npjnnntcd 
to depend upon our behaMoui, not^^]thstnndlng tlie liKo 
difficulty and danger lor, from oui onguial const itu- 
lion and that of the Morld ^\hlth v, c inhabit, mc nrc 
naturally tiustcd "with ouri-thcs, uith our omi conduct 
and oui omi inlcicsf Ami from the fuik ( f-nstitution 
of nature, especially joined nith that couisc of things %Uuch 
is oumg to men, "we have Icmpl.ilions to he unrnitlifnl 
in this tnisl , to forfeit this interest, to neglert it, and run 
oursehes into miserj and laun. irom thc-e tcmjjtntions 
arise the difficulties of heharaig so as to fcciu’c our temporal 
intcicst, and the ha7aid of behniing so as to misearrj m it, 
Tlierc IS, therefore, nothing mcrediblc in supposing thorn 
maybe the like difficulty and hazaid Mith rcj. ird to lliat 
chief and final good -uhich rebgion lajs heforo ti~ Indeed 
the iihole account, liou it came to pass tliat 'tc ^\crc ])I ’ced 
in such a condition as this, must ho beyond our coinjirc- 
hcnsion But it ism part accounted for h\ isliat icligion 
teaches us, that the cliaractor of Mrtuc and pict,' must be a 
necessary quahfication for a future state of security and 
happiness undci the monil goTemment of God, m hko 
manner, as some certain qualifications or other are ncccssarj- 
for every particular condition of life undci his uaturil 
t-p E government , and that the present state vas intended to bo 
a school of cbsciplinc, foi irainoving in ourselves that cha- 
racter isow tins intention of nature is rendered liighlj 
credible by obsciTing, that v o are jdainlv made for improi e- 
ment of all lands , that it is a gcncial appointment of I’ro- 
videnc3, that ave cultivate practical pnnciples, and fomi 
Tvithin ourselves habits of action, in older to become fit foi 
ivliat we were wholly unfit for before , that m paidicular, 
childhood and youth is naturallv appomted to he a state of 
(Hiap. c. discipline for mature age , and that the present v orld i? 
pccuharly fitted for a state of moral disciplme And whereas 
ohjections are urged against the whole notion of moral 
government and a probation-state, from the opinion of 
necessity , it has been shown that God has given us the 
evidence, as it were, ot experience, that all objections 
Coap : against religion on tlus head arc vam and delusive. He has 
also in his natural government, suggested an answer to all 
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oul slioi-tsiglitcd objections against tbe equity and goodness 
of bis moral goremment , aaid in general be bas cxemxjbficd 
to U8 tbo latter by tbe former. 

These things, wbicb, it is to be remembered, are matters 
of fact, ought, m all common sense, to awahen monkmd , to 
mduce them to consider in earnest them condition, and wbat 
they have to do. It is absurd, absurd to the degree of 
bemg iidiculous, if tbe subject -were not of so serious a kind, 
for men to think themselves secure in a vicious bfe, or even 
in that unmoral thoughtlessness ■which far tbe greater part 
of them are fallen into. And tbe credibility of religion, 
ansmg from erpenenco and facts here considered, is fully 
sufficient in reason to engage them to bve m the general 
piactice of all virtue and piety , under the serious appre- 
hension, though it should be mixed with some doubt ^ of a 
nghteous administration estabbshed m nature, and a future 
judgment in consequence of it, especially vhen wo con- 
sidei bow very questionable it is, whethei imytbmg at all 
can be gamed by vice ,* how unquestionably httle as well 
as prccoiious, the pleasures and profits of it are at the 
best, and bow soon they must be paided mth at the longest. 
Foi, m the debberations of reason, concerning what wo aio 
to puisne and what to avoid, as temptations to aiiythmg 
from mere passion are supposed out of the case , so induce- 
ments to nee, from cool expectations of pleasure and 
mteicst so small and uncertam and short, are really so 
insignificant, as m tne view of reason, to bo almost notlung 
lu themselves, and in companson witn the importance of 
rchgiou, they qmte disappcai and are lost. Mere passion 
indeed may bo alleged, though not as a reason, yet as an 
excuse, for a ncious course of bfc. And bow sorry an ex- 
cuse it is, vnli bo manifest by obscrv’mg that wc arc placed 
m a condition in -wbicli u o are uii.ivoidably mured to govern 
our passions, by being necessitated to govern them, and 
to lay ourselves imder tbe same kmd of restraints, and as 
great ones too, firom temporal regards, ns virtne and piety, 
in tbe ordinary course of things, icquire Tbe plea of un- 
govciTiablo passion then, on the side of ^^ce, is the poorest 
of all tilings, for it is no reason, and but a poor excuse B'ut 
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tlio proi»cr molncs to religion nrc tlio proper inoofh of 
it, from om moial nninio, fiom tlic pri'^agcs of cont-cioncc, 
nucl onr natuml apprchcnpion of God under the character 
of a nghtcous Governor and Judge, a natuie and con- 
ecicnco and appiclicn^ion giccn us h\ him, and from tlio 
confirmation ol the dicfatcb of leacon, by h/i (ind 
tality hrought io light hg ihi. goijKl , and the vntlh of Gvd 
rcvcalcd/iom heaven againil all tkiigodlvices and unrightiow^! cn 
of Tnc.\ 
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OALOaY OF FBLiaiON 


TO 

THE CONSTITUTION AND COURSE OE 
NATUEE. 


PART n. 

OF REVEAEED RELIGION. 


CHAPTER I. 

OF TflE niPOBTANOE OF CHBISTIAKITr 

[iNTOont/CTiON — To two classes tho jmporfeince of a levclation is 
iiof obvious 

a Some reject it os incrediblo or superfluous, and they aro an- 
swered by the state of the heathen 
b Others neglect it (even when they admit its truth), supposing 
that it IB only the teacluug of Nature m another form 
c As a fact, however, God has given it, and it may thence he pre- 
sumed to be important 

Cl Chnstiamty may be shown to be important by considering it 
1 As a ropublication of natural religion (God, Ins goierament, 
laws, etc ) 

a In its genume simphcit^ 

b With aulhontativoness — i c , with new pioofe, as miracles 
aud piophecy These latter add 

1 To the evidence of natural rehgion, inasmuch as naturd 

religion is part of revealed, and they confirm both They 
also gi\ c authoritative or new proofs 

2 Tliough Nature is m a sense a miracle, and so has its own 

imraculoja evidences, yet, practicallv, tbo rairaclca cf 

I 12 
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Scnpturo nro inoio AuUioiitativc, na la rccu in l^\o cii^ts 
— ft tcacbor ^\orklng miinclci among an ignonnl paoplo, 
andnu intelligent inquirci i%lio liaa luauit all that Nalurii 
can teach, and is \saiting to lia%o his doubts itnioicd 
c 'With, new h'jht, especially on ft futino slate, iciiciitiince, etc 
d V.'ith ft iisillc church, having posituo institutcH and ji ibhc 
womliip , tlio first, 

I As ft form o\or lominding men of the rcsliU , and the 
second, 

‘2 Instructing and rcprosiiig them, both tciidiiig to perpe- 
luftto and diffiiso the truth, a.s iiiaj be solIi 

3 If s\o compare the state of the world I" fort and since rest- 

lalion svas gi\cn It may indeed be said, 

4 That Cliristianity in this Msiblo chinch has been penerted 

and uninflucutial, and so is iiiiimporlanl Ihit ansv cr, 

(a) Such reasoning sols aside all ruligioii, foi intiiml reli- 

gion has also been perverted, and 

(b) The good cflects of Ch^^tlanlt^ are not small, while 
its bad ctTocts arc not cfiecU of d at all 

(c^ These effects, morcoier, are o^aggciatcd, oi aio charged 
to Chii-,tianity as a pretence, and 
(d) In all dispensations wo must judge them b> their ten- 
dencies if men did their part, and not bj their per- 
a cmion 

o With cxpicss commands to all Christians to presen c and 
transmit it 

2 As a isolation of a distinct dispensation, with new truths 
and duties 

ft New tiuths icdcmptiou by the Son and Spirit, and 
p New duties to the Sou and the Sjnnt, which duties spring 
from our relations to each, as our duty to God sjiriiigs 
from our relation to Him, more paiticulaily these duties 
'U ‘0 all internal or estcinal 

1 Internal natural religion referring to the internal acta 
or ptates of the heart m relation to God, reveaM, to 
mtemal acts or states m relation to the Son and tl o 
Spirit These duties arise out of our relations, noi is 
it impoitant how wo come to know them (by leason ’r 
by revelation) and external, espiessions, that is, of in 
tcmal states, accoidmg to levealed command whethei 
RS to the Father, the Sou, or the Spmt These duties 
also arise out of relations, and aio many of them 
? Moral, % c — 

a) Tlie obligations W'e owe the Son see ns moral ac thf 
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obligation of chanty, they epiing out of the nature 
of the case 

(b) While the -violation of them has evil consequences, 
and IS as inexcusable in the case of re-velation as ui 
the case of reason, a truth applied to the Son and to 
the Spint (c) and (d) 

CoKCLUSION 

B Note two deductions to illustrate the foregoing and prevent mis 
takes 

1 Sfaik the distmction between moral and positive m rehgion 
a In moral duties we see the reason for them, m positive wo 
do no( 

b Moral duties aiise out of the nature of the cose (relatione), 
positive from external command, 
c JTow we come to know relations and duties is a question that 
does nothmg in deciding what duties are positive and wha) 
moral external obligations due -to God and Christ an 
positive, though tlic relation of the Fatlier to us is taugh 
by reason, the relation of the Son, by Scnpture, etc 
d Positive institutions (though always fixed by external com 
mand) are founded either on natural rehgion or oi 
lovealed 

2 l>Inik, that fiom this distinction wo gather the ground /of the 

piefcience g^^en in Scnpture to moral ovei positive duties 
a Carefully note, however, that positive duties, ns a whole 
(though not any particular modes), are morally bmding, 
and the two must not bo contrasted further than as thej 
differ 

b If they intci-fere, fulfil the moral, because, 

1 The moral has always a reason in its favour, and 

2 It 18 itself an end, -while positne duties are only means 

c Popularly speaking, both are commanded, and so both no 
bmding, yet still the moral no nlso -wntten in our heai Lb, 
and so aro to be preferred 

d The question, moreover, is settled for -us The moral is de- 
cided to have supenor claims — 

1 By the uatui-o of the case, -which tells us that notlimg can 

be acceptable to God without hobness (moral virtue), 
and, 

2 Bj Scripture, vlnch lays stress e\cr on the moral, and 

tells U3 of our Lord’s declarations (Mat ix 13, etc ), 
•winch aro general and dccisiv e. 

c Guard, howe\cr, ignnst the mistake of suppo'^mg that be- 
cause positia e are L's important than moral duties, tlaic- 
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foro they are of no importance ro='itivo Dnine (y.irn, 'lulx 
lay us under a moral obligation to obej them 
C Another deduction or inference (aftc*a''ard') c^pandf-d, chap in ) 
os, that as Chnstiamly n not discoverable by rca.'on, it“ rcheme 
must bo sought in Scnp‘'irc, nor is it an object on to oin mt<T 
prctation of Scripture that it dr^clozcs a doclnno or a jmctjit, 
not contrary to reason and natural religion, hut above tL'ia, 
that IS neither discoverable through their teaching nor mrdo 
obhgatory- hy their authontj ] 


lt.jbo Some persons, upon pretence of the pnfilcicney of the light 
of isatui-e,' avowedly reject all revelation a":, m its vtrv' 
i notion, incredible, and what must be fictitious And indeed 
it IS certain no revelation would have been given, bad tbc 
light of hfattiro been snfDcicnt in such a sense as to render 
one not wanting and useless But no man m scnou'ness 
and simplicity of mind can possibly tliink it 'o, who con- 
siders the state of rchgion in the heathen world before 
revelation, and its present state m those filaccs w liith have 
borrowed no light from it , particularly the doubtfulness of 
some of the greatest men concerning things of the utmost 
importance, as well as the natural inattention and ignorance 
of mankind m general. It is impossible to say who w onid 
have been able to have reasoned out tliat whole system, 
which we call natural ichgion, m its genume simphcity, 
clear of superstition ; but there is certainly no ground to 
affirm that the generahty could If they could there is no 
sort of probahihty that they would. Admitting there w ere, 
they would highly want a standing admonition to remind 
them of it, and inculcate it upon them And further stiU, 
were they as much disposed to attend to rchgion as the 
better sort of men are , yet, even upon this supposition, 
there would be various occasions for snpematnral instruc- 
tion and assistance, and the greatest advantages might bo 
afforded by them So that to say revelation is a thing 
Euperfluons, what there was no need of, and what can be of 
no service, is, I think, to talk wddly and at random Xor 
would it be more extravagant to affirm, that mankind is so 
’ [See especially Tlndal, “ Chnstiamty as old as Ctcahon.” Load. 
: 7 ? 0 .] 
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entirely nt ease in the present state, and life so completely 
nappy, that it is a contradiction to snppose our condition 
capable of being m any respect better. 

There are other persons, not to be ranked with these, who 
seem to be gettmg into a way of neglectmg, and as it were 
oveilookmg revelation as of small importance, provided 
natural rehgion be kept to.® With httle regard either to 
the evidence of the former, or to the objections agamst it, 
and even upon supposition of its truth, “ the only design of 
it,” say they, “ must bo to establish a behef of the moral 
system of nature, and to enforce the piactice of natural 
incty and virtue. The behef and practice of these thmgs 
w'ere perhaps much promoted by the first pubhcation of 
Clmstiamty, but w'hothei they aio believed and practised, 

® [On the value of natural rehgion there aie throe distinct views, 
each important. Leland, m his work "On the Advantage and 
Necessity of a Christian Eevelation,” (' the best and most useful 
English book,’ says Bp Hare, ‘ I ever read,’) has proved, by an 
extensive collection of authorities, that, on the three great ques- 
tions — the nature of God, the rule of moral duty, and a future 
state — ancient philosophers were profoundly wrong Their concep- 
tions of God were contradictory and often irrational, their Bystems 
of morahty lamentably defective, their hope of a future life alto- 
gether uncertam The errors thus mamtamed were in part the 
results of false philosophy, and in part of practical ungodhness. 

In any case, it will bo remarked, secondly, that natural rehgion 
must bo defective, both in its lessons and in its motives Its 
hssons tell us httle of God or of our duties, and nothing of the 
author of our recovery and hohness Its conclusions are all founded 
on subtle reasoning or on protracted experience In the first case, 
mankind generally fail to understand them, in the second, men 
learn its laws only after they have acquired the habit of breaking 
tliem Its motiVLS are all feeble Those that are certain are 
gathered from this hfe, those that are from a hfo to come are all 
contmgent worldly impulses it meets only by worldly impulses, 
and these last have to contend with what has in the mean tune be- 
come habitual This view is ably discussed m Wayland’s “Moral 
Philosophy,’’ bk 1 ch vu sec. 6 

A third view remains Suppose the teaching of natural rehgion to 
be, withm its own sphere, perfect It tells us (say) of God, of human 
duty, of another life, with the utmort distmctness Thm the h-ighicr 
the hjht t( sheJf, ViC da~hcr the Clearness as to our duty 
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npoii ilic c\irlcncc and motive'; of imtiirc or of io\ flit ion, 
no great matter”' Tins ■wav of con'-nlcniig ix\i]a<ioii, 
though it is not the Fimc -with the formir, vcl lionh i.' 
nearly upon it, and ^erj much at Ic’igfli run'' uj> into if, and 
icquircs to be particuliih ton'^Kbnd '„ifh iigard 1o Ihe 
Xicrfions who Fccm to bo getting into tins waj 'Ihe rou- 
bideration of it wall hhewice fuiilier ‘-how the (xfraMgmcc 
of the former opinion, and the truth of the ob^cn ations in 
answer to it just mentioned And an inquiry into the im- 
])ortancc of Chnstianity, cannot be an unpiojiti introduction 
to a treatise concerning the crcdibilil\ of it 

Dnngs into harsher contrast tlie darl.nc’a of our guilt The ino’-o 
glonons m duration our de=tiny, the more terrible our iindtiicrs fur 
it. It vras this conviction that stopped many -ancient inquirers in 
the puriiut of truth They feared their ovm conclns’ons, not be 
canse they mistrusted the accuracy of then, but because tlic'e con- 
clusions seemed to aggravate both their guilt and thca- mi'cra 
It is the excellency of the gospel to reveal clearly the Di.are 
character, human duty, and eternal life, and act more to sho" 
how God can forgive, how duty may, by Diamc help, he ful- 
filled, -and the awful future made an onject not of dread but of hope 
A gospel that only confrmci natural religion, could be no g''afl 
tidings of great joy to a guilty race This vie.'- ls discj»s''d in 
Chalmers' Nat Theol bk v ch r , and stated by 3r‘'Co3h, '‘3Iethod 
oftheDiv GoT''bk i\ , in striking language by Pascal, “Thought",” 
p 137, Pearce’s ed , and in "The Pestora'ion of Belief,” p 37 U 1 

- Inaenis moltos proptere.a nolle flcn Clin^t’anos, quia quas’ 

Eufficiunt eibi do bona vita sua Bene vivere opis c='t, ait Qu d 
TTubi pKEceptnrus est Chnstns ! Ut bene vivam 7 Jam bene vno 
Quid Tnibi necessanus est Chnstns’ Nullum homicidinni, nullum 
furtum, nuUam rapmam facio, res ahenas non concupisco, nullo 
adnlteno contammor. Nam mvematnr m wtl mei ahquid quod 
leprehendatur, ct qm reprehendent faciat Chnstiannm — Av{j v 
Fsal xsm. 

[You find th-at many are unwilling to become Christians because 
they are satisfied with the correctneHS of their own lives “A good 
life 13 the mam thing,” says one “ "What then will Chnst teach 
me7 To hve well? 3Iy hfe is already good. How can Christ be 
necessary to me^ Neither homicide, robbery, nor rapmc, am I 
guilty o£ I covet no mans possessions No stain of adnltery 
attaches to me Let some flaw be first found in my conduct ard 
then the finder may make nte a Chnstinn ’■] 
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Now if God lias given a revelation to mankind, and com- 
manded tkose tlimgs vliicli ere commanded m Christianity, 
it iG evident, at first siglit, tliat it cannot m any wise bo an 
indifferent matter wlictlier wo obey or disobey those com- c 
mands, nnless we are certainly assured that wo know all the 
reasons for tbem, and that aU those reasons are now ceased 
vntb regard to manlond ui general, or to ourselves m par- 
ticular And it IS absolutely impossible we can be assured 
of this , for our ignorance of these reasons proves nothing 
in the case, smee the whole analogy of nature shows, what 
is mdeed m itself evident, that there may be infinite reasons 
for thyigs with which we are not acquamted 
But the importance of Chnstiamty wiU more distinctly ^ 
appear by consideimg it more distmctly , first, os a repubh- 
cation and extemal institution of natui-al or essential re- 
ligion, adapted to tho piesent cucumstances of manlund, 
and mtended to promote natmal piety and virtue, and 
secondly, as containing an account of a dispensation of 
thmgs not discoverable by leason, m consequence of which, 
several distinct precepts aie enjomed us For though natu- 
ral rebgion is the foundation and pnnciiial part of Chiis- 
tianity, it is not in any sense the vhole of it 
I Christianity is tho rcpubhcation of natvual religion It 1 
instiTicts mankind m the moral system of tho world , that it 
IS tho work of an mfimtely perfect Being, and under his 
government , that virtue is his law , and that he will finally 
judge mankmd m righteousness, and render to all according 
to their woiks m a future state And, nhich is very ma- 
terial, it teaches natuiul religion in its gemune simplicity , a 
free from those supeistitions with which it is totally cor- 
rupted, and luidei u Inch it was in a manner lost 

Bevelation is fiudher an authoiitative publication of natu- h 
ml lehgion, and so affoids the evidence of testimony for the 
truth of it. Indeed the miracles and prophecies recorded in 
Senpturewere intended to pi ore a particular dispen'^atioii 
of Providence, the redemption of the world by the ilessiah , 
but till'? docs not hinder, but that they may also prove God s 
gonoral providence over tho world ns our moral Governor 
and Judge And they evidently do prove it because this j 
cbai'actcr of the Autlioi of Nature is nccoss.\Tily councctcd 
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fi'iil Jinplicfl in, ilint jiarticnlnr revealed difc]K,ti‘alif'r 
of tliin'T':; ]t js likcv.i^c coiitimiall} tanp:}it f\i)re‘ h,r-nd 
ni<-i‘-tcd upon, In* flio'-c pci=on<; i\lio -wrouglit llio rniraelf* 
ruid (]clj\crcd Ihc prophccjc^' tlinf indeed mfnni reli- 
gion seems a*; much pro\cd l»y {lie Senp'nre re' -Jaliori, it 
v.onid ha’ve been, liad the dc<-ign of revel ition lieen iiolhixi" 
el‘=c than to jiroic it. 

But it may po‘^=ibIy bo di-jnitcd Iio\. far nnrach s can 
prove nattiral religion, and notaWe objcctione iipy la: ii*-gc-d 
against tins firoof of it, considered ns a matter of cjiceiila- 
tion,‘ but considered as a jiraetical thing there can l*c none 
For suppose a person to tench natural rLhgion to a nation, 
a^ho bad lived m total ignorance or forg'-tfulncss of it, and 
to declare he -^as conomissioned by God so to do, suppose 
him, in pi oof of his commission, to foretell things future, 
■\vluch no human foresight could haic gucs=ed at, to divide 
the sea vath a -nord , feed great multitudes v.ith bread from 
lieavcn, cure all manner of diseases; and raise the dead, 
even himself, to life, vould not this gi^c additional credi- 
bility to lus teaching, a credibility beyond avhat that of a 
common man would lia%c*, and be an authoritative publica- 
tion of the lav, of Nature, i e , a nev proof of it It would 
be a practical one of the strongest land perhaps wLicli 
human creatures arc capable of having given them ITio 
lav, of Closes then, and the gospel of Clinst, are anthorita- 
tive pubh'cations of the rebgion of Nature ; they affonl a 
proof of God’s general providence as moral Governor of the 
world, as well as of his particnlar dispensations of providence 
towards suifnl creatures revealed m the law and the gospel 
As they are the only evidence of the latter so they arc an 
additional evidence of the former. 

^ [The Epeculative diiSculties to which Batler here refers are of 
t"*o lands — Are miradea of themselves decisive proofs of the tmth 
of a religious BTctem; or need we to compare the miracles with the 
general morahty of the system they are intended to support? And, 
further, can miracles prove natural religicn, on the supposition that 
natural phenomena have failed to prove it — to prove it, that is, to 
the satisfaction of an inquirer? Without discussing either ques- 
tion, Butler shows that, to particular persoas, and in particular 
stages of rehgiotis inquiry, miracles are practically an authoritative 
evidence of natural religion which is incorporated in the revealed.] 
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To sliow tliiu foi’tlier, let hs suppose a man of tlie gi'oatest 
and most improved capacity, who had never heard of levela- 
tion, convinced upon the whole, notwithstanding the dnioiders 
of the world, that it was under the direction and moral go- 
vernment of an mfinitely perfect Being, but ready to question 
whether he were not got beyond the reach of his faculties , 
suppose bini brought by this suspicion mto great danger ol 
bemg caiTied away by the umvorsal bad example of almost 
every one around him, who appeared to have no sense, no 
pmctical sense at least, of these thmgs , and this, perhaps, 
would be as advantageous a situation with regard to re- 
hgion, as natuie alone ever placed any man m ^Tiat a 
confirmation now must it be to such a ]ieison, all at once to 
find that this moral sj'stem of thmgs was i evealed to man- 
kmd, in the name of that mfimte Bemg, whom he had from 
principles of reason behoved in, and that the publishers of 
tho revelation proved then commission from him, by malung 
it appeal that he had entrusted them witli a power of sus- 
pendmg and changmg the general laws of tTatme ' 

Nor must it Dy any means bo omitted, for it is a tiling of 
tho utmost impoitanco, that hie and immoitahty are emi- 
nently brought to hght by the gospel The great doctrines 
of a future state, the danger of a course of ■vsickedness, and 
fho efficacy of repentance,® are not only confirmed m the 
gospel, but are taught, especially the last is, with a degree c 
of hght, to which that of nature is but dailiness 
Fiuther* As Cluistiamty served these ends and purposes, 
when it was first pubhshed, by tho miraculous publication 
itself, 60 it wms lulcndcd to seiwo tho same pm-poses in 
futuio ages, by means of the settlement of a visible church, d 
of a society, distingmshed from common ones and from the 
rest of tho world by pecuhar rehgious institutions, by an 
iiisiitutcd method of instruction, and an instituted form ol 
evtcnial religion jMiraculous powers were given to the 
lust preachers of Chnstianity, in order to their mtroducmg 
it mto tho world , a visible church was established in older 
* I* Tho cfBcacy of repentance,’ rather the connexion of repent- 
ance with pardon Ihepcntnnce is essential to pardon, but is in no 
sense the efficacious influence that secures it, or the ground on 
Tvliicli it ro:ts See Batlcr’s own, etatement in chap v p 214 , and 
note ] 
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to coiitiniio it, find cairj' it on micccFfii\cly llnougliout nil 
p^OR. Had iMoscs and tlio propliciR, Cliiii.L and liH apoRfltR, 
only tan^lit, and by nnnides proicd, rcbpon to then con- 
tcmporaiica, tlic benefits of then nistniclions ■would ba^o 
readied but to a small part of nianlvind. ChiiRlianily iniifd 
Inuobccii in a gicat dogico Runlc and foi"otton in a \cij feu 
ages. To prciciit tins ajipcais to ba\o been one leason wli} 
a visible cliurcb w'as instituted, to be, like a citj njioii a 
lull, a standing iiienioiial to tbo woild of the dntj 11111111 we 
owo 0111 Maker, to call men continiiallj , both bj examiilo 
and instruction, to attend to it, and, by the form of religion 
ever before tlieir ejes, remind them of the rcabtj ; to be the 
icpositoiy of tbo oracles of God, to bold up tbo light of 
roielation m aid to that of Hatnio, and piopagato it 
thioiigliout all gonciations to the end of tbo world — the 
light of revelation, considered hero in no other new than as 
designed to cnfoico natural religion And m jiroportion ns 
Chnstianity IS professed and taught m the woild, religion, 
, natural or essential religion, is thus distinct!} and ndian- 
tageously laid bofoio mankind, and In ought again and again 
to their thoughts as a mattoi of infinite impoitancc A 
nsiblo cbuich has also a furthei tendency to promote natu- 
lal rohgion, as being an instituted method of education, 
oiigmally intended to bo of more peculiar ndiantagc to 
those who would confoim to it For one end of the institu 
tion was, that by admonition and reproof, as well ns insti ac- 
tion, by a general legular discipline and pubho cxciciscs of 
religion, the body of CJnist, as the Scriptiiio speaks, phould 
bo edified, 1 0 , trained up in piety and nifiie foi a higher 
and bettei state Tins settlement then appealing thus bene- 
ficial, tending m the natuio of the thing to answei, and 111 
some degree actually answering, those ends , it is to bo 
icmembeied that the very notion of it implies positive in- 
stitutions, for the visibility of the church consists in them. 
Take aw'ay evoiy thmg of this lund, and you lose the very 
notion itself So that if the thmgs now mentioned are ad- 
vantages, the reason and importance of positive mstitutions 
in general is most obvious; smee without them these ad- 
vantages could not bo secured to the world And it is mcio 
idle wantonness to msist upon knowing the icasons why 
such paidacular ones woro fi\od upon rathoi than others. 
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Tho benefit ansmg fi oni tbis supeniatui al assistance, bicb 
Obiisticuuty affords to natural rebgion, is wbat some pei’son 
aio very slow in appiebcndmg And yet it is a tiling dis- 
tmct in itself, and a vei-y plam obnous one. For ivill 
any in good earnest leally say that the bulk of mankind in 
the lieatbcn "world "weie in as advantageous a situation "witli 3 
regard to natui’al lebgion, as they are no"w amongst ns , that it 
V os laid before them, and enforced upon them, m a manner as 
distmct and os much tending to influence then practice ? ® 

The objections agamst aU this, from the perversion of 4 
Christianity and from the supposition of its having had but 
little good influence, hoii’^ever innocently they may bo pro- 
posed, yet cannot bo insisted upon as conclusive, upon any 
pimciples but such as lead to do'wnnght Atheism, because (a) 
the manifestation of the law of natuie by reason, which, 
upon all pimciples of Theism must have been fiom God, has 
been pcn'crted and rcndeied ineffectual m the same mannei. 

It may indeed, I thmk, truly be said, that the good effects {h) 
of Chiistianity have not been small, nor its supposed ill 
effects any effects at all of it, properly speaking Perhaps 
too the things themselves done have been aggravated , and 
if not, Christianity hath been often only a pretence, and tho (c) 
same e"vils in tho mam would have been done upon some 
other pretence However great and shocking ns tho cor- 
niptions and abuses of it have really been, they cannot bo 
insisted upon as arguments against it npon principles of 
Thoism For one cannot proceed one step m reasoning 
npon natuial icligion, any more than upon Chnstiamty, 
%nthout laying it down as a first principle, tliat the dispen- 
sations of Pio"ndence are not to bo judged of by their per- 
versions, but by their genuine tendencies , not by what they 
do actually seem to effect, but by what they would effect if 
niankmd did their part, that pait which is jnstly put and 
left npon them It is altogether ns much the language of 
® (]“E\en ander the most fj\our'ibJe circumstnnccs the huiii'in 
nnnd hns nc\cr, when unissisted by re\ elation, dciluccd from the 
course of things around us any such principles of duly or motives 
to tho performance of it as were sufficient to produce any decided 
cflcct uj'On tho moral character of man ” — Wayland, as nboro See 
also Low til’s “Directions on the Reading of the Scriptures.” chap i , 
and loeko’s “ Reacon ildeiio=s of Chn-lmnitv,” p ITS, ed 1S15T 
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one es of the oHjci ; JIc thil is vhjwt J<( Irui Ic u),jv^l ’hH; 
and he that is hf:hj VJ hint 1'' hrdif 'hd' 'J lie of rc'^on 

does not, nin more tli.m tint of rf\elaf'oii, fnreo infn to 
niLmit to ifs antliont-v , ]»olli admoui'-h flinn of vh.it t>roy 
onglit to do find a\oid, lo^^cthei v.il’i lla com''ijU(.nc' ■- of 
each, and aftci tins ]c.i\e them at full lib'rt; to act jiat iis 
they please, tih the a]ipo)ntcd time of jiid^f'und ]Ai.r> 
moment’s c^'pcncncc sliov ■. that this is r<r.d’s p. er. 1 ri.t of 
government 

'i'o return then, Christianity being a iironinlgation of tlm 
Ia\) of Xatiirc, being moreover an antliontatne jiromulgritinn 
of it, v.ith UCM bght and otlicr t^rcumst.l^ce•^ of peculiar 
ad\ antage, adapted to tho Arntits of mankind, Ihc'c things 
c fully shoiv its importance. And it is to Iw oLcened fnrtlier, 
that as the nature of tlie ease p.fiulrcs. co all Clirmtjans arc 
commanded to contnbute by their protcssion of Clin=tnnit} 
to iirescrvc it m me ^ orhl, a* d render it sucli a proniulgiitmn 
and entorcement of religion Tor it is the sers'Pchcrnc of 
the gospel, that each Christian should iii his degree contii- 
butc towards contmtung and carrying it on, all by uniting 
in the pubbe profession and c^tenial practice of Christianity, 
some by instructing, by hmng tlie oversight and taking care 
of this religious community, the Church of God Now this 
further shows the importance of Cluastianity, and, which is 
whnt I chiefly' mtend, its iraportanec m a jaaetical sense, 
or the high obligations we arc under to tnhc it into our most 
serious consideration, and tho danger thcic must ncccssanly 
he, not only in treating it dcspitefully, w Inch I am not now 
speakmg of, but m disregarding and ncglccfmg it For this 
is neglectmg to do what is cvpressly enjoined ns, foi cou- 
tmuing those benefits the verld, and transmitting them 
doivn to future times And aU tins holds, ci cn though tho 
only thing to be considered in Cliristiamty, w ere its subser- 
viency to natural rebgion But, 

2 n Clmstiaiuty is to be considered in a fiu tber laew , ns 
containing an account of a dispensation of tlimgs not at all 
discoverable by reason, m consequence of which several 
distinct precepts are enjomed us Cknstianity ib uot only 
an external institution of natural religion, and a new pro- 
mulgation of God’s general providence as nghteous Goiemor 

^ xAu 11. 
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and Judge of the world, but it contains also a revelation of a 
paiiaculai dispensation of Providence, carrying on by bis a 
Son and Spirit for the recoveiy and salvation of maiJond, 
who are represented in Sciipture to be in a state of mm. 
And in consequence of this revelation bemg made, we aie 
commanded to he baptized, not only in the name of the Fathci , 
but also of the Son, and of the Hdy Ghost and other obhga- 
tions of duty, unknown before, to the Son and the Holy 
Ghost are revealed. Now the impoidance of these duties 
may be judged of by observmg that they arise, not from 
positive command merely, but also bom the oflSces which 
appear from Sciipture to belong to those Divme peisons in 
tho gospel dispensation, or from the relations which we arc 
there mformed they stand in to us. By reason is revealed 
tho relation which God the Father stands m to us Hence 
arises the obhgation of duty which wo are under to him. In 
Sciipture aie revealed the lelations which tlie Son and Holy 
Spmt stand m to us. Hence arise the obhgations of duty b 
which wo are under to them. The trath of the case, as one 
may speak, m each of these three respects bemg admitted, 
that God is the governor of tho world, upon the evidence of 
reason , that Chnst is tho mediator between God and man, 
and tho Holy Ghost our gmde and sanctifiei, upon tho evi- 
dence of revelation ; the trath of the case, I say, in each of 
these respects bemg admitted, it is no moio a question 
why it should bo commanded that wo be baptized m tho 
name of tho Son and of tho Holy Ghost, than that wo be 
baptized m the name of the Father. This matter seems to 
lequrro to be more fully stated ® 

® Sec tho Nature, Obhgation, and Efficacy of tho Chiistian 
Snemneuts, etc , and Colhbcr on Eevealed Eehgion, as tbero 
quoted [by Dr Waterland See V. hlddert's ed. of Ins works, 
lol V p 439. A distinction frequently noticed (see Chalmeis' 
N.it Thool book v chap, iv ) may make the lest clexier The 
ethics of nalurd religion, it is remarked, is one thing, the objc-cts 
(oi facts) of natiu-al lehgion .another Natural religion tells us 
nothing of a Redeemer or a Sanctifier, but vhen once a Redeemer 
and SauctiSor arc loveoled, even natural ichgion tells us uith what 
feelings wo ought to regard them Love and obedience to tho 
F ithcr, the Son, and the Spirit, are moral duties, and spnng out of 
die tery I'clations we Eustoin to them — immediately tho®c rclaticnp 
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L'-t it bo icmcinlioioil Ibcn that reb'^iun ct/uic*^ uiulti llio 
t^\ofo]^^ considciaiion of iniernnl ami o\lciiml , foi tlic laltor 
Is ub ical a pait of itb{;ion, of tuio roli},'ioii, a^ llio loniicr. 
Now -when icligion is coiiMclcicd luidci tlio fiibt notion, as 
an imiaid piinciplo to bo excited in pucli and htuli invanl 
acts of tlio niiiul and Iicait, Iho o'-scnco of natm.il icliijiou 
may be said to consist in leligioiis icf^ards to (iol (hr latur 
^ilmifjhh/ , and tlio CEsonco of u\ealc(l iilipon, as distin- 
guished fioni natuial, to consi>~t in idigioiis regards to (he 
Son, and to the llvhj (jhu<il And the obligation ue aio luidcr 
of pajing tlicso religions rcgaids to each of these Dnino per- 
sons icspcctivcly, aii'-cs fioin the rcsj)Ctli\o iclations -whitli 
tlicy each stand m to tis Ilou these lelations me made 
loiomi, uhcthci by icasoii oi ic\ elation, iiiahcs no alteration 
in the ease, because the duties aiise out of the iclations 
thoinsclvcs, not out of the luaimci in which we arc informed 
of them 'Ihe Son and Simit ha^o each his jirojior oflicc in 
that great dispoiibation of riOMdeiico, the icdcniption of the 
woild, ilic one oiii incdiatoi, the othei oni sanctifier. Docs 
not then the duty of lohgious icgards to both tlicscDiMiic 
licisons, as immcchatclj niisc, to the mow oficason, out of the 
very nature of these ofliccs and relations, as tlio inwanl 
good- will and kmd mtontiou, w Inch w 0 owe to oiii fcdlow- 
cieaturcs, miscs out of tho common iclations between ns 
and them? But it will bo ashed, “\Miat mo the inwartl 
ichgions icgmds appearing thus ob\iousl} due to the Son 
and Holy Spuit , as arising, not incicly fiom command m 
Sciiptuic, but fiom the -v cry nature of the revealed relations 
w Inch they stand lu to us ?” 1 misw or, tho i chgious i cgnrds 
of icvoicncc, lionoui, love, trust, giatitudo, fear, hope In 
w’hat external maiuici tins nnvmd w oiship is to he cxpic'scd 
is amattci of pure revealed command, ns perhaps the ex- 
tcmal manner m winch God tho Father is to bo worshipped 
may bo moio so than wo mo icadv to think, hut the Aror- 
ship, the intoinal woiship itself, to tho Son and Holy Ghost^ 
IB no fuidhci mattci of pin o revealed command than us tho 


aio known Ilow tlnn lovo and obedicuco nio to bo expicsBod, so ns 
to ba most acceptable, .no, as Uutloi notes, matteis of rcA fated 
comnumd "] 
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relations they stand in to ns are matter of pure revelation , for 
the lelations hemg knovm, the ohhgations to such internal 
worship are obligations of reason, arising out of those rela- 
tions themselves In short, the history of the gospel as 
immediately shov s ns the reason of these obligations, as it 
shows ns the meanmg of the words Son and Holy Ghost 
K this account of the Christian rehgion bo just, thoso 
1 ersons who can speak lightly of it, as of httle consequence 
piovided natural rehgion bo kept to, plainly foiget that 
riinstiamty, even vbat is pecubarly so called, as distin- 
gmsbed from natural rebgiou, has yot somewhat very im- 
portant, oven of a moral nature For the office of our Lord a 
lioing made Imomi, and the lelation he stands m to us, the 
obligation of leligions regards to him is plainly moral, as 
much as chanty to mankmd is , smeo this ohhgation arises, 
bcfoie extemal command, immediately out of that his office (a) 
and relation itself 'I'lioso persons appeal to foigot that 
icvciation is to bo considered, ns mfonning us of somewhat 
new m the state of mankmd and in the government of the 
woild, as acquainting us with some relations we stand m 
w’hich could not otherwise have been known And tbeso 
iclations hemg real, though before levolation wo could bo 
under no ohhgations from them, yet upon their hemg re- 
%caled thero is no reason to think hut that neglect of 
behavmg suitably to them will be attended with the same 
Ivind of consequences under God’s government, as neglecting 
to hoha'\e smtably to any other revelations made knovn toGi) 
as by leason Ami ignoinncc, whethm unavoidable oi 
voluntaiy, so far as we can possibly see, mil just as much, 
and just as httle, excuse in one case as m the other , tho 
ignorance being supposed equally imavoidablo, or equally 
\ olimtaiy, in both cases 

If therefore Cbn'st be indeed the mediator betveen God (c) 
and man, » o , if Chnstianity be true, if he be indeed our 
1 Old, our Saviour, and onr God , no one can say vhat may 
folloVjnut onh the obstinate Imt the careless disregaid to 
limi m those high relations Xaj no one can say, vhat may 
follo^\ such di=icgard even in the v av of natural cou‘;cqucuce 
For, O'; the natural consequences of \icc in tins life -v’-t 

® P ^2. 3S 
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doiibtlcPB 1)0 consulciod as jiuliclal inimslniiciitH iiifliclcd 
by God , BO likcw ibo, for iui};biMc Know , Iho juditiul 
luonts of tbo futuro life iiiaj bt, ni a blvc waj or a like htii‘-o, 
tho natuial consequciico of mco/'’ of iiolafni'^ or diF- 
regardmg tlic lolalions -winch God lias jdaced llicin in here, 
and made ]alo^\•n to lliein 

(d) Again If mankind aro corniiytod and dtj)ia\ed in then 
moial character, and to aio nnlil foi that tialo -wliicli Christ 
18 gone to iircpaio for hit disciples , and if the a'-sittance of 
God’s Spirit bo ncccssai} toicnc-w tlicirimtnio in the dcgieo 
icqnisito to then being qualified for that slate , all which is 
implied 111 tho express, though figniatno declaration, jyapt 
a met}} hchorn of the Spu il he cuuuot tntn tulo (hi huiydom of 
God '* supposing this, is it possible aiij serious person can 
think it a slight mattci whether or no he makes ire of tho 
means, expressly commanded bj God, for obtaining this 
Divmo assistance? especially since tho whole aimlogj' of 
Natiuo show's that wo aie not to expect an\ benefits without 
making use of tho appointed means for obtaining or ciijoi ing 
them Now' icasoii shows us nothing of tho padieulai ini- 
mcdiato means of obtaining cithci tcmpoial oi spnitnal 
benefits This thcicfoio we must Icnin, eithci fiom c\- 
pcnciico 01 icvclation. And experience tho picscnt ease 
does not admit of 

once. Tho conclusion from all this cndcntly is, that, Chnstiaiufy 
bomg supposed either tiuo or cicdiblo, it is uiicpcakahlo 
inoverenco, and really tho most incsumptuous rashness, to 
treat it as a light matter It can nc^or justly bo esteemed 
of bttlo conscquonco till it bo positrcly supiioscd false 
Nor do I knoiv a bigbor and more impoitant obligation 
■wlucb we axo undei than that of cxamimng most sciioirly 
mto tho e^'ldcnco of it, supposing its cicdibihty, and of 
ombracmg it upon supposition of its truth 
B Tho two foUoiving deductions may be piopci to be added, 
m ordci to lUustxato tho foicgoing obsci vations, and to 
jn event their being mistaken 

First, Hence wo may clcaily boo w'hero lies tbo distinction 
’letweeu wliat is positive and w'bat is moral in religion. 
ai-o'Zil precepts aio picccpts, tho icasous of Avliichwo see; 
to be ’B precepts are precepts tho reasons of Avhich W'O do not 

coramaiiu iq y ii Jolm m 5 
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6CC Moial duties arise out of the nature of the case itself, b 
prior to external command Positive duties do not arise out 
of tlio nature of the case, but from external command , noi 
would they be duties at aU weie it not for such command, 
received horn bun whose creatures and subjects we are. 
But the manner m which the nature of the case, oi the fact c 
of the relation, is made known, this doth not denominate 
any duty either positive or moral. That we be baptized m 
the name of tho Father, is as much a positive duty as that 
we be baptized m tho name of the Son , because both aiiso 
equally from lovealed command, though the relation which 
wo stand m to God tho Father is made known to us by 
reason, tho relation wo stand m to Christ by revelation 
only. On the othci hand, tho dispensation of the gospel 
admitted, gratitude as immediately comes due to Chiist, 
fiom his bemg tho vohmtai7 minister of this dispensation, 
as it is due to God tho Father, from his bemg the fountam 
of all good , though the first is made known to us by revela- 
tion only, tho second by reason Hence also we may sec, d 
and, foi distmctness’ sake, it may be n orth mentionmg, that 
positive mstrtutions come imdcr a twofold consideiation. 
They are either mstitutions foiuidcd on natural rchgion, as 
baptism 111 tho name of tho Father, thougli this has also a 
paiticular lofcience to tho gospel dispensation, for it is in 
tho name of God, as the Father of our Loid Jesus Christ, 

'-This IS tho distmction between moral and posituo precepts 
considered respectively as such But yet, smeo the latter have some- 
what of a moral nature, we may see the reason of them, considered 
in this view Moral and positii o precepts are, m some respects, 
alike, m other respects different So far as they are like n e discern 
the reasons of both, so far as they aro different, we discern the rea- 
sons of tho former, but not of the latter See p IGl, ^Ic , and p 172 
[Though the language of tho text, as modified by Butler’s note, is 
Substantially aocurat", it is important to add, that poaitiic pre- 
cepts have often a ground or reason visible to us, though that 
reason docs not by itself make the thmg enjomed a moral duty 
Bp Tailor’s definition may be ad\ antagcously compared ivitli 
Butler’s ‘Moral precepts,’ says he, ‘ha\e their measure m natural 
reason, uhilo m positive precepts the leasons and measure are mc.- 
dcntal, economical, or pohtical ’ The I'ea^ou of tho fii'st is elcniai, 
the r-iasou of tho second temponry J 
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ligion, as bapti'^m m the name of the Son and of the JIol;. 
Ghost. 

2 Secondly, From the di'-tmction btt'.eeii Avh n.ninl aid 
A'rhat is po^itne in rchipon, ni)jK*. rs tlic p-ound of that 
pecnlinr preference vrhich the Scripture tca^ In u'^ to 1 o dt e 
to tlic former 

Tlic reason of po'=iti\c in'-titutions in pnerd icver.*ol>- 
\ious, though xvc should not •■oo tlie n o'^on v,hy •^mh jiar- 
ticular ones arc pitched upon rather tlian ollnr- ’\Vhot\cr 
tiioreforc, iii'^tcad of ca\ilhng at e.< I'F, \ jll aft* nd to the 
thing itseK, may clearly *-00 tlint jo'^itiee inttiiatioi.s in 
general, as di'-tingu’dicd fiom thi- or that jnrticiiHr vve, 
liave the n''tnrc of moral commands, ‘-inte the roo-oir of 
them appear. Ihus, foi in‘-t.iuce, tlic cj-f'-nan v oivhip of 
God is a moral duty, thomrli no ]»\rlicnlar mode of it 1 c so 
Care then is to be t iken, v hen a coi ijnn^nn 1=5 nr de be' v.ccn 
positive and moral duties that thee be comp'’ri,d no further 
than as they are diffcrtiit , no furthei than as the fonner arc 
positive, or arise out of mere c\tf nnl comni'-nd, the rc'’‘:on 5 
of irhich ive arc not acquainted v. ith , and a= the 1 ittcr arc 
moral, or arise out of the apparent nason of the ca‘=o, with- 
out such external command. Unics'- tin': caution bo ob'crved, 
ave shall nm into endlc's confusion 

b 2 soav this being premred, suppo‘:o tivo standing iirecepts 
enjomed by the =aine autlionty , that, in certain conjunc- 
tures, it is impossible to olniy both , that the former is moral, 
1. c , a precept of avliich ivc see the reasons, and that they 
hold in the particular case before ins , but that the latter is 
positive, tea precept of nhieh vc do not see the reasons: 

1 it is indisputable that our obligations arc to obey the former i 
bccanse there is an apparent reason for tnis ircfo'encc, and 
none against it Further, positive institutions, I suppose all 

2 those vrluch Chnstianity enjoins, arc means to a moral end . 
and the end must he acknon]tdg<.d more excellent than the 
means. Xor is observance of these institutions ain religious 
obedience at all, or of any \ alnc, othervricc than as it pro- 
ceeds from a moral principle. This seems to be the strict 
fOgical vay of stating and detcnuuiingthis matter , but u ill, 
perhaps, be found less applicable to practice, than may lie 
thought at first sight 
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And tliorefoie, in a more practical, though more lax way 
of consideration, and taking the words, imrd, law and positiue o 
I'lstituhons m the popular sense ; I add, that the whole moral 
law IS as much matter of revealed command, as positive insti- 
tutions are for the Senpture enj oms every moral virtue In 
tins respect then they are both upon a level. But the moral 
law IS, moreover, ■written upon our hearts, m'tei woven mto 
our very nature And this is a plain intimation of the Author 
of it, which IS to bo preferred when they mterfere. 

But there is not altogether so much necessity for the de- d 
teiinmation of this question, ns some persons seem to think 
'N'or are we loft to reason alone to determme it For, first, i 
though mankind have, m all ages, been gieatly pi one to 
place their rchgion m pecuhai positive ntes, by Avay of eqm- 
valont for obedience to moral precepts , yet,.ivithout makmg 
any companson at all between them, and consequently -with- 
out dctermimiig which is to have the prcfeience, the nature 
of the thing abundantly shows all notions of that kmd to be 
utterly subversive of true religion : as they are, moreover, 
contrary to the whole general tenor of Scripture , and hke- 
wso to the most oxpiess particular declarations of it, that 
nothmg con render us accepted of God, -without moial virtue 
Secondly, Upon the occasion of mcntiomng together positive 3 
and moral duties, the Sciiptuie always puts the stiess of 
rchgion upon the latter, and novci upon the former : which, 
tliough no sort of allowance to neglect the former, when 
they do not mteifcro with the latter, yet it is a plam mtima- 
tioii, that when they do, tlie latter are to bo preferred And 
further, as mankmd arc for placing the stress of their reli- 
gion anywhere, rather than upon vutue, lest both the reason 
of the tlung, and the general spurt of Christiamty, appear- 
mg in the intimation now mentioned, sliould be mefiectual 
against this prevalent folly our Loid himseK, from whoso 
command alone the obligation of positive institutions arises, 
has taken occasion to make the compaiison between them 
and moral precepts , when the Pharisees censured him for 
iaiiiig with pulbcaiis and sinnas; and also when they cen- 
Suixid his disciples tor plucking the ears of com on the calhaih- 
daij. Ujion this comparison, he has deteimincd expressly, 
and in fonn, vhich shall have the preference -when they in- 
tcifeio. And by delivering his authoiitativo detennination 
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ill a proverbial manner of cvprcf-'^ion, In’ ban made if ner.- ’ : 

I lull have mcixij, and nr, I 'acrifto ” 'J iio j>ro])riolj of the 
1701(1 jiiovcrbutl IS not ilio Ihiii" in‘'is(^d upon. Ihotigh I 
tliink tlio maiuici of nponbing lo bn called ‘o 15ut that 
the mnnnci of npcalving \ oi \ lemaiKablj i/’inkr-. llio defer* 
mmation gencial, is f-nit-lj indi‘'i)nfabl('. Tor, had if, in flic 
laftci ca'^c, been f-aid only, flial God piefnired mricj lo llie 
ijgicl obscnanco of llie babb'illi ; even flien, bj parity of 
reason, most jnsflj miglit no Irui* argind, ihnf Im jiri ft.rrcil 
mercy hkcviso, to the obsenanoe of olhn ritual iiFtitufions , 
and m general, moial duties, fo posiino om s And tliu- the 
determination vould Iiaic been gmicnl, fliougli ifs being f-o 

II CIO infencd and not evjirossrd Hut as the p.'s^ igo really 
stands m the Gospel, it is much rf longer. For tlie rcn'^c and 
the very' literal v. ords of our hold’s niisiicr arc ns applicable 
to any other instance of a compaiison betucen po'-ifiic and 
moral duties, as to this upon iiliich they i\cre i-iiokcn And 
if, in ease of competition, mcicy is lo be jirefcrrcd to positnc 
institutions, it ivill scarce bo thought, that justice is to gno 
place to them. It is roinarkablo too, that as the vonls arc 
a quotation from the Old Testament, thej are introduced on 
both the bcfoicmcntioncd occasions, vitli a declaration, that 
the Pharisees did not understand the meaning of them Tins, 
I say, IS very rcmaikablc For, since it is scuco possible, 
for the most ignorant person not to understand the literal 
sense of the passage m the Prophet mid since undci’stand* 
mg the literal sense vould not have prcecntcd their toaf/onii- 
mg the guiltless,'^ it can hnidlj' be doubted, that the thing 
■ndiich our Lord really intended m that declaration vas, that 
the Pharisees had not learnt from it, ns they' might, v herein 
the general spirit of religion consists that it consists in 
moral piety and virtue, as distinguished from forms, and 
ritual observances Hovcver, it is certain vc may learn 
this from his Divine apphcation of the passage in the Gospel. 

Matt IS 13, and su 7 [Obcdienco to positive comm.and, it 
ivill be noticed, la often a more decisive test of religious ebaracter 
than the practice of moral duties The latter may sprmg from a 
principle of natural morahty, the former — if not the result of hypo- 
crisy or of mechanical habit — is an evidence of revcreLco for the 
Dmne ivill ] 

*■* Hosca M See Matt -sii 7 
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But, BB ]t is ono of tlie peculiar -wealmesseB of Tiuman e 
nature, "wlien, upon a comparison of two tBmgs, ono is found 
to be of greater importance than tbo other, to considei tins 
other as of scarce any importance at all it is higlily neces- 
sary that we remind om selves, how great presumption it is, 
to make hght of any mstitutions of Divme appomtment , that 
our ohhgations to obey all God’s commands whatever are 
absolute and mdispensable , and that commands merely posi- 
tive, admitted to be from lum, lay us under a moral obliga- 
tion to obey them • an obhgation moral in the strictest and 
most proper sense i* 

To these things I cannot forbear adding, that the account C 
now given of Chnstiamty moat strongly shows and enforces 
upon us the obhgation of scarchmg the Senptures, m order 
to see what the scheme of revelation really is , mstead of de- 
tormimng beforehand, from reason, what the scheme of it 
must bo '* Indeed if m revelation there be found any pas- 
sages, the seeming meaning of which is contrary to natural 
rehgion,!^ we may most ceitamly conclude, such scommg 
mcamng not to bo the real one But it is not any degree of 
a presumption agamst an mtorpietation of Scripture, that 
such interpretation contams a doctrme which the hght ol 
Natuio cannot discovci ,'® oi a precept, which the law of 
Natmo docs not obhgo to.’® 

Seo Jlatt XU 7. See cbnp m 

[This Buntiment, as understood by Butler (who had a piofound 
sense of human ignorance, and of tho folly of applying it, to decide 
questions of theology), is just, but it is very hable to abuse Clearly, 
tho Bible must bo so mterpreted ns to agree with all 1 iioim trath, 
whether of natural religion or of general science At tho same time, 
to collect tho theology of tho Biblo by tho theology of nature, as 
Quito and guilty men see and understand it, may involve tho rejec- 
tion of Bible theology entirely, and of the very light and teaching 
it Mas mtended to supply. The converse of Butler’S statement is 
equally true, and oven more important. “ K in natural theology 
there bo found any facts, tho seemmg lesson of which is contrary 
to reicalcd religion, such, seeming lesson is not tho leal one” 
Practically, it will bo found that scoining meanings of Scnptui o, 
really citouoous, are corrected by other parts of Senpture itself ] 

170, 171 

[In rcMCwing this chapter, too much sti-ers cannot bo laid on 
tho principle laid doi.Ti by Di. Chalmers Clinstiarnty is not on’y 
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01 Till' burnsi I) I'Ul-bUMl'TlON A Ul \n \TIO' , to-- 

Rini HI I> AS AlIUACUIOli* 

[Chnstmiuly w, as wo lii\c icon (Clnp iiiipoi I iiit IkTnif 
coiisicleiiug 2 )Aiticultu objoctums toil, iiu/oO » i/i '/ i/i't 1 / is (ihjocUil 
to, because, from tlio ^er 3 nnliiro of llie eu.o, it is nbo\o 2>sturc, 
and fio mnnculous Tlio nuniculousiic‘-s of rc\olatioti, niid imriclcs 
generally, will tlioroforo bo firat con >i(1oro<l. Are objections to 
ro\ elation on this ground well founded ? 

A Tbo objeebon bes, not against tho jni-ticiilor doctmios of CIms 
tinnity, but against roioHtion , and lint on one of twogiounds; 
eitlior 

1 Because the scheme of religion is not di'coverible i.ithoul iv- 

^olatlon ( 01 , see 2) But this .n no just objection, bcesu'C 
thoro aio m Natuio innumerable things not di coecnblc b\ 
oui natural faculties, but jet tiuo nud renl 

2 Or, because I'otol itioii, as niimculous, is uiilil c llie' Inowii 

course of Nature But this is no just objection, became 
a It 18 not piobablo that oacrjtliing ill the unknown cour-e of 
Nature, is like somcllung m tbo known 
b And, even in tbo known course of Natuic, niiuj things are 
unliko ono anotbor 

c The coiuso of Natui-e is not so nnliko ro\ elution ns main 
Bupposc, and this will horciftcr appear 

"WTiotber the nboao examples include all that is meant 
by miraculous, may bo questioned But tho gcnoml idci - 
expressed by tbo word being clear, nolo fui-tbei 
B That against revelation as mu-aculous, 01 against miracles as 
proofs of it, theio could bo no presumption at tho beginning 
of tho world, foi 


a repubhc,ibou of natuml 1 oligion, w ith added ti uth, but the added 
truth IS adapted to the condition in which natui-al loligion Icaics 
US "The fii'st without the second” — the ropuhhcation without 
the remedial addibon — "would have been a message of teiror and 
denunciation It is the second whicli i-econcilcs all difScultics, and 
besides addmg tho bgbt of its own mamtestation, it resolves all the 
doubts and hushes all the foal's which tho fimt had awakened 
Lcchtrcs, p 50 J 
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1 A m.u'sjclo has lofcrouce to tue course of Nature, atid linphcB 

Bomethang diffeient from it But at first no com-se had been 
established, and so theie is no other objection to miracles at 
that tune than to any other fact. 

2 Or the argument may be put thus The power exerted m 

creation (uhethei called miraculous or not), was different 
from what is exerted m the present course of Nature, and 
whethei that powei was exerted so as to give a revelation, la 
a question that affects the degree, not the kmd of power put 
forth. If tins power be called miraculous, then the pre- 
sumption against the use of such a power to give a revelation, 
IB even less 

3 Add, that from histoiy it seems that rehgion was not first 

reasoned out, but revealed — a fact that confirms natm-al reli- 
gion, and may remove prejudices against subsequent com 
mumcatious 

G Noi IB there any piesumption against miracles, or revelation as 
miraculous, after the course of Natme has been settled , foi 
1 Generally, we need a second i-uined world, from which to take 
the analogy, and, even from that case (a smgle one), our 
proofs would bo precarious, and 
3 Paiticularly, though there be presumption against miracles, 
yet 

a As, m common facts, even a small amount of proof lu 
their favour may set aside tho presumption against them 
b Wp knon so little upon what tho course of Nature depends, 
that ve cannot say muacles aie more impiobable th.in 
many general facts 

c Looking at the religious mtciesta of the race, we see reasons 
for them 

d Compaimg them, as wo ought, with extraordinary events 
(as comets, earthquakes), the presumption ngamst them 
seems almost as unfounded as the presumption against 
those events 
D Hence conclude 

1 That there is no such piesumption against nnracles as renders 

them mcredible 

2 That, on the contraiy, ns there ore reasons for them, tliero is 

a presumption m their favour , and 
0 Th it, as compared with tho extraordinaiy facts of Nature, 
Iht re m no peculiar presumption against them at alL 
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iIAVl^o 8llO^\n ilio jn)])oi lixTiLo of llio Cliilsfian icvelaiioii, 
and tlio obligations 'wliicb 'we aio nuclei scrion^^ly to attend 
(0 if, injon supposition of itslinlh or ifs cicdibilifj ; the 
uo\t tiling in Older is to consider the snpiioscd prcsiinijitiouR 
against levolation m gcncial, Minch shall be the subject of 
this chapter, and the objections against the Chiistian in 
particular, M’liicli shall bo the subject of fotiio folloMiug 
ones* Foi it seems the most natunil metliod to rcmoio 
these picjudiccs against Chnsiinnil}, before mo proceed to 
the consideration of the positnc CMdcnco foi it, and the ob- 
jections against that ci idcncc * 

It IS, I think, commonly supposed that tlicio is some 
peculiar in csiimption, fiom tho analog}* of Katurc, against 
the Chiistinn scheme of things, at least against miracles , so 
as that stiongei ondonce is ueccssarj' to prove tho truth 
and loahty of them, than Mould bo sunicicntto conMiico ue 
of othci events, oi matters of fact Indeed the comidera- 
tion of this supposed presumption cannot but bo thought 
very insignificant by many persons Yet, ns it belongs to 
the subject of this treatise, so it may tend to open the mind 
and icmovo some prejudices, hoMe^cr needless tho con- 
sideration of it be upon its omti accomit 

I. I find no appearance of a picsumption, fiom the analog} 
of Hatuio, against tho gcncial scheme of Chnstianity, that 
God created and iimsibly govonis tho m oild by Jesus Christ , 
and by him also •will liercaftci judge it in nghteousness, t r 
rcndei to every one accoiding to his Moiks, and that good 
men are under tho secret influence of lus Spirit Whether 
these things are, or are not, to bo called miiaculous, is pei- 
hops only a question about Mords,=’ or, liOMOver, is of no 

' Ch in IV V vi - Cli ■vii 

^ [It must bo noted, that in Butlci’s viow a revelation is nccos- 
uaiily miraculous — that is, it is something not discovorod by reason 
orcxpenenco, and it is more or less unliko the course of Nature 
Tlicro may bo also "what is called mimculous eiddcnco m proof of 
the I’evelation so gl^en, but, independently of such evidence, i 
I'ovelatiou is itself supernatural If this view be admitted, tho num- 
ber of rmracles used to illustrate and enforce it, to which objection 
IB often taken, is a subordmato question that need raise no difficulty. 

Hence, a Uemal of miraculous evidence leads to a domal of the 
possibility of a revelation, itself a mu’aclo fseo ‘Eclipse of Faith’'', 
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moniont m the case K the analog>- of Natme raises any pro- 
Bumption against this general scheme of Clmstinnity, it mast 
bo cither because it is not discovciaDle by reason or cxpeii- 
cncc, 01 else becanse it is tinhko that course of Natnro which 
is But analogy raises no presumption against the truth of 
tliis scheme upon either of these accounts. 

First, there is no presumption from analogy, agamst the J 
truth of it, upon account of its not bemg discoverable by 
reason or expciience. For suppose one who never hoard of 
levolation, of the most improved understandmg, and ac- 
quainted with our whole system of natural plnlosophy and 
natural religion ; such an one could not but be sensible, that 
it u as but a very small part of the natural and moral system 
of the univcise which he was acquamted with. He could 
not but be sensible that there must be innumerable thmgs, 
in the dispensations of Providence past, m the invisible go- 
vernment over the world at present conymg on, and m what 
IS to come, of which he was wholly ignoitmt,^ and which 
could not bo discovered without revelation Wlicther the 
scheme of Nature be, m the stnetest sense, infinite or not, it 
is evidently vast even beyond all possible imagmation. And 
doubtless that part of it, which is opened to our view, is but 
as a pomt, in comparison of the whole plan of Providcnco, 
leaching thioughout eternity past and future , in comparison 
oi what IS even now going on m the remote parts of the 
boundless imivoi-so, nay m companson of the whole scheme 
of this woild And, therefore, that thmgs he beyond the 
nntuial icach of our faculties is no sort of presumption 
agamst the truth and reality of them ; because it Is cei tain 
thcic aio innumerable thmgs, m the constitution and govem- 
nicnt of the umverse, which are thus beyond the natural 
reach of om facultiCb. Secondly, analog}' raises no pro- 2 
sumption against any of tho thmgs contamed m this general 
doctime of Sciipture now mentioned, upon account of their 
bemg unldvc tho Inioivn course of Nature. For there is no 
presumption at all fiom analogy, that the «7io?c course of a 


and o\«'n (as Palsy Im slioivn'' to a demal of tho osi^^tciicc of G id. 
jdl of whose crtmcrdinary .ac^s ore accessanly rauaculous 1 
" P. 131. 
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tlnugs, or Divine government, nulmnlly unknown to ur, unil 
everything in it, is like to nnylhing in that wliieli ik Iniown ; 
nnd tlioicforo no pccnliai picsiunplion against niij tiling rii 
the foimci, upon account of its being unlike to anj tiling in 
b tlio lattci. And in the conslitiition and natuial go\ eminent 
of the w Olid, as well ns in the inoial go^LlIlnlCIlt of if, wo 
ECO tilings, in a gicat dcgicc, unlike' ono aiiofliei , aial thcio- 
foic ought not to wonder at Midi uiilikoncss between tIlIng^ 
c visible and imisiblo nowc\er, tlio sclieino of Clinslianitv 
IS by no moans ontiiolj unlike the scliomo of A’aturc, ns will 
appeal in the following jiait of this ticati'-o 
The notion of a miiaclc, considcicd ns a proof of a Dnino 
mission, has been stated w ith great csactncss by dnincs, and 
18 , 1 tbml;, Bunicicntly understood by o\oiy one There aro 
also imnsiblo inn ados, the incaniation of Christ, for in- 
stance, v Inch, being secret, cannot bo alleged ns a pi oof of 
such a mission, but lequiio thcmschcs to bo pioied by visible 
miracles Eovclation itself too is miraculous, and niiiaclcs 
aro the pi oof of it, and the supposed presumption against 
these shall presently bo considered All whidi I haio been 
obsoi vmg heic is, that wdiothcr w o choose to call c\ orjihing 
in the dispensations of rio’'idcnce, not discoverable wathout 
revelation, noi like the knowui coin sc of things, miraculous, 
and w'hothoi the gcnoial Clnistinii dispensation now men- 
tioned is to bo called so or not, the foiegoing observations 
seem ccitaiiily to show that tlioio is no pi csnniiition against 
it from the analogy of Natuic 

B n There is no pi csiunption, fiom analogy, agamst some 
operations which wo should now call muaculous, particidarly 
none agamst a revelation at the bcgmmng of the w’orld , 
nothing of such presumption against it, ns is supposed to bo 
1 impbed oi expressed m the w'ord miraculous Foi a mnacle, 
in its veiy notion, is lelativo to a course of Nature, and im- 
pbes aomewdiat different fiom it, considered as being so ^ 

® [Butler’s language ou what constitutes a miracle is remarkably 
guarded and cleai His ‘Analogy’ was published before Hume's 
‘ Essay on Mii-acles, but it answered by anticipation a large part of 
thatwntei’s theory “A nuracle” says Hume, m substance, “is a 
transgression of the laws of Nature, but the laws of Nature aro 
fiatablished by unalteiable experience lluncles, therefore, are 
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IToiv, either there was no course ot Natui-e at the tune -which 
wo aie speaking of, or, if there were, we are not acquainted 
what the course of Nature is, upon the first peophng oi 
.vorlds And theiefore the question, whether mankind had 
a i-ovolation made to them at that tune, is to be considered, 
not as a question conceimng a miiacle, but as a common 
question of fact And wo have the like reason, bo it moio 
or less, to admit the leport of tiadition, concenuug this 
question, and conceinmg common matters of fact of the 
same antiqiuty, foi instance, what part of the earth was 
fiist peopled 

Oi thus When luaiiland was fii st placed in this state, thci c 2 
Avas apowci excited, totally diffeientfiom the piesent coui-sc 
of Natmo Noav, ivhether this po-wer, thus wholly diffcient 
irom the picscnt course of Natuic, for wo cannot propeily 
apply to it the wordmvaetdous , whether this power stopped 
immediately aftci it had made man, or ivent on, and exerted 
itself furthei m giving Imu a icvelation, is a qucbnon of tlie 
same land, ns whotlicr an oidinaiy powei excited itself iii 
such a particulni dcgico and niannci or not 

contrary to umfoim espenenco But oui belief of facts rests on ex- 
perience of the truth of testimony, nud that expenence is laiiable 
Hence, ns the vnnablo expenenco mustpeld to the uniform, miracles 
ai-e not credible, nor can any testimony make them so ” Here there 
nro nearly as many fallacies as n ords Hume demed the existence 
of an oxtcnial world , his “ laws of Nature ” are simply ideas m a 
certain succession so that to deny such a succession as mu-acles 
imply IS on his theory to deny admitted facts " Laws of Nature,” 
moreover, me simply uniformities of sequence, yet he hero intimates 
that they may be “transgressed ,” a word propeily applicable to 
moril delinquencies There is one sophism in ‘ experience,’ which 
either begs the question, or asserts that miracles are contrarj to par- 
ticular expeiience— which IS nothing to the purpose Another lu 
‘'coutraiT,” for a miracle is not contrary to the experience cien of 
the man who has nevei seen one Campbell shows that so fai flora 
bohef in testimony being founded on experience, it is distrust of 
testimouj that expciieuce giies Jf Hume’s reasoning, uioilOaci, 
bo sound, then creation and a deluge arc both incredible, lud 
CAcu on Hume’s reasoning we must rcccne the gospel, for to 
believe the cMdcuccs of religion untrue is, under the arcs 
to nnirit a greater viobtion of the common coutcC of human bcLa- 
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Or suppose -llio pouci c\oitcd in tho foiiimiioii of 'llio 
world bo consuloicd os mirnculoni, oi railici, bo called bj 
that name, tlio case uill not. bo difTcrcnt, unco it must bo 
acloiow lodged that bucli a iiowcr ^sab excited. For sup- 
posing it acluiowlcdgcd that our SuMour spent some jean 
in a course of uoihing nmacles, there is no more prcsunip- 
tiou, woitli lucntiomng, against his Inunig exerted this 
miiaculous poucr in a certain dcgioo gicatci, than in a cci- 
tam dcgico less, m ono oi tuo moio instancts, than in oiio 
or two foA\cr , m this, than m another inanncr. 

It IS evident then that there can bo no peculiar pi c'^ump- 
tion, fioni Iho analogj of Nature, against snpjiosnig a i dela- 
tion when man uas fust placed upon the oailli.® 


viour than any of tho miracles of the gospel, or o\cn linn all 
combined All these fallacies are met bj Biitlcr’8 statementa “A 
muaclo,” Bays he, “la something differont from tho comso of 
Nature as Imown , contrary to it i-s another thing , (liffcicnt from it 
oven, ns unluiown, is moio than can ho affirmed for miracles may 
bo paits of a higher laav — Compare ‘ Itcstoration of Belief, ’ p o30 
“Tho difToronco bctMCcn tho iintiii’al and tho suponintund is 
relative, not absolute —it is not essential , These miracles, so 
avo on earth must call thorn, and which wo aro accustomed to bptMk 
of as inroads upon the comse of Nature, are, if trulj considered, bo 
many fragmental ymstauces of the otci-nal order of an upper aaorld" 

It IS instructia c to notice that geology funushes ono of tho most 
decisive rephes m fact to Humo’s Bophism “Any one,’' Bajs Sir 
C Lyell, “w’ho piosumes to dogmatize rcspcctmg tho absolute 
uniformity of tho order of Nature, is rebuked by geological o\i- 
dence of tho changes avhich that order has already imdcigono ”■ — • 
Prmcipl.es of Geology, 153-1G4] 

® [“ That man could not havewinda himseK is often appealed to as 
a proof of the agency of a Divmo C) color ^ and that mankmd could 
not m the fiiat instance have oivilmed themselves is a proof of the 
same kind, and of precisely equal strength, of the agency of a 
Divme Jnstnictor ” ... So reoBons Archbishop 44 hately On tho 
Ongm of Civilization,’ p 19), applymg lus remarks to religion 
also Humboldt, Niebuhr, and others, are quoted as sustauung 
the same view3 President Srmth, of New Jeraoy, expresses Jus 
opmion that both reason and history favour tho conclusion that 
hfe even could not have been preserved m the savage state, unless 
man had received some instruction from his Creator.) 
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Add, that there does not appear tho least intimation in 3 
history or tradition that religion ivas first reasoned out , hut 
tho whole of history and tradition makes for tho other side, 
that it came into tho world by revelation Indeed the state 
of religion, in the fiist ages of which wo have any account, 
seems to suppose and imply that this was the ongmal of it 
amongst mankmd And these reflections togethoi, "without 
takmg m the pccuhar authority of Scripture, amount to real 
and a very mateiial degree of evidence, that theio was a 
revelation at tho beginning of the world. Now this, as it is 
a confirmation of natmal rehgion, and therefore mentioned 
in tlie former part of this treatise,^ so hkewise it has a 
tendency to remove any prejudices against a subsequent re- 
velation. 

HI But still it may bo objected, that there is some pecuhai’ 0 
presumption, from analogy, agamst miracles, particulaily 
agamst revelation, after the settlement and duimg tho con- 
tinuance of a course of Nature 

Now, -aith regard to this supposed presumption, it is to bo I 
observed m general that before wo can have ground for 
raising what can, inth any propnctj% bo called an argimc7it 
fiom analog)’’, for or agamst revelation eonsidcrod as some- 
what miraculous, wo must be acquamted with a simllai oi 
paiallel case. But tho history of some other world, seem- 
ingly m like circumstances -with our own, is no more than a 
parallel case , and therefore nothmg short of this can bo so 
Yet could we come at a presumptive proof, for oi agamst a 
revelation, from bemg informed whether such world had ono 
or not , such a proof, bemg drawn from one single mstanco 
only, must be mfimtely precarious More particulaily, fir^t 2 
of all, there is a very strong presumption agamst common 
speculative truths, and against tho most ordmory facts, be- a 
fore tho proof of them, which yet is overcome by almost any 
jiroof. There is a presumption of milhons to one agamst the 
itoiy of CiGsar, or of any other man ^ For suppose a number 

7 r 12t, etc 

° [The Btatemeut in this paragraph (that men heheve common 
facts, though the chances aio as milhons to one agamst them, end 
that tho miraculousness of any such fact would add littlo appro 
ciahle to the presumption against it) is not accurate There is, 
mdeed, a double error It confoonds history and prophecy, 
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total claikuess upon wliat cauKos, occasions, icasons, or clr- 
ciunstances, the piesent comse of Nature depends, that there 
docs not appear any improbabihty for or against supposing, 
that five 01 six thousand yeais may have given scope foi 
causes, occasions, reasons, or circumstances, from whence 
miraculous mterpositious may have aiisen And fiom this, 
jomed with the foregomg observation, it will follow that 
theie must bo a presumption, beyond all comparison greater, 
against the particular common facts just now mstanced m, 
than agamst miracles in genet al, before any evidence of eitlior 
But, thirdly, take in the consideration of rehgion, or the o 
moral system of the world, and then we see distmct parti- 
cular reasons for muacles, to affoi'd mankmd mstiuctiou 
adibtional to that of Nature, and to attest the truth of it. 
And this gives a real credibihty to the supposition, that it 
ought be part of the ongmal plan of thmgs that there should 
bo miraculous mterpositions Then, lastly, miracles must d 
not bo compared to common natmal events, or to events 
vliich, though uncommon, aio similai to vhat wo daily ex- 
perience , but to the extraordinary phenomena of nature. 
And then the comparison wiU be between the presumption 
agamst muacles, and the picsumption against such uncom- 
mon appearances, suppose, as comets, and agamst there 
being any such powers m Natme as magnetism and elec- 
tiicitj% so contrary to the properties of other bodies not 
.endued with these poucis Ard before any one can detor- 
imnc whether theie be any pccuhai presumption against 
mu-aclcsmoie than agamst other extraordmary things, ho 
must consider what, upon first hcarmg, vould be the pre- 
sumption agamst the last-mentioned appearances and pou ers 
to a person acquamted only with the daily, monthly, and 
annual comse of Nature respecting this earth, and ivith those 
common powers of matter which we every day sec 
Upon all this I conclude, that there certamly is no sucli p 
piosiiraiition agamst miracles as to render them in any insc 1 
incredible , that, on the contiaiy, oui being able to discern 
reasons for them gives a positive credibihty to the historj 2 
of them, m cases ■where those reasons hold , and that it is b\ 
no moans certain that there is any pcculiai presumption at 3 
all, from analogy, even in the lowest degree, agamst mira- 
cles, as di'^tmgiushod from other extraordmary phenomena , 
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tlaougli it IS not woi fh \\hilc to pciplcx iLc rciulci a\ itli m- 
quirics into tlio abstract iinluio of cudenco, m order to 
detemnno a question nliicli, AnlJiont snoli inquiries, nc too’ 
ib of no importance. 


CHAPTER m. 

OF otra rxcAPACiTi or JODona MiiATisFnr to nr, rvrrcrnn 

IX A llEVEIiATION , AKD Till CUl DiniLITV, IHOM Al.ATOOl, 
THAT IT jnjST CONTAIN THIKCS AFI'I AFIAO LIAIILL 10 00- 
JECTIOKS. 

[The objection to Cbnatiamty, ns mir.acvdoui, Ins been rlrcntly 
ponsidorcd (Chap u ) Other objections against its deficiencies, its 
doctnno of rcdcmpticn, its v,ant of imi\ crsality, its evidences, sio 
considered hereafter In tins chapter, objections against Clins 
tianity as a scheme (not against its evidences), arc shown to ho 
frivolous It 13 probable, from analog}, that Clmstnmty inll con- 
tam much that is difTercnt most oun pvtuctations (or anticipa- 
tions, see note 3), and thcrcfoic objection aiiix 

A Apply the fii-st jiart of this statement to Clinstianity, as a wholo 
It IS likely to contain much that is different from our evpeeta 
tions 

1 In Nature wo find that God rules and instructs according to 

certam laws In Scripture wc are told new truths connected 
with his government, and these two make together one 
scheme of Providence 

2 We are, m fact, mcompetent judges of the first, as has been 

shown. It IS, therefore, probable that we shall be meompe- 
tent judges of the second Both aie Lkoly to appear objeo^ 
tionahle 

B Apply this statement to instruction by inspiration It is likely 
to differ from what wo expect 

In the case of natural rehgion, we know not, before expe- 
rience, by what laws or means, or to what degree, or by whac 
evidence, or in what mode, or even through what faemty it 
vtII he imparted So in what is revealed 

And, if any object that wo are competent judges on some 
pomts, that oral revelation, for example, is a less hkelymeans of 
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avoiding mistakes tlinn wntton, it is ansiroredj tliat \.c are 
not told what God’s pm-poae is, and so cannot conipai-e tho 
diffeient means foi secunug it 
C Hence the foUoiving conclusions 

1 As to ChiTstianity as a whole, we are mcompetent judges of 

what may be expected m a revelation. Therefore, the only 
question is, whether Chnstiamty is a real revelation, not 
whether it is what we expect it to he The only vahd objec- 
tion to it, if there be any, is against its evidence 

2 As to the way m winch its instruction is given, tho only ques- 

tion IS, whether it is a Diinno book, not whether it is such 
01 such a book, Foi deficient style, oi deficient evidence of 
genuineness, or vaiious readmga m the text, are no pi oofs 
against it, unless it was promised that a Divme revelation 
should bo free from these presumed difficulties. And 

3 As to mteipretation, we must accept that meanmg winch 

seems tho tiuc one, and not raise any objection that it is less 
clearly ospiessed than we hoped 

Ohj To these conclusions, it may be objected, that intemal 
impiobabibties (that is, thmgs coutmy to expectation) 
weaken external probable proof True But, as has been 
seen, real mtcmal impiobabilitics are overcome by the most 
common testimony And, in revelation, we scarcely know 
what impiobabibties aic 

D To expand this last statement, and explam tho second part of 
tho statement made at tho outset, that revelation is likelj 
to contain much that appears onJEcnoxAmm, note 

1 That the mstruction given to men and brutes icspectiaelj, is 

aery objectionable m its limits, thus it is objectionable 
a That wo should bo lustiucted m the laws of matter more 
easily and tiaily than m the cure of diseases 
b That we discover, as by accident, what years of mquiry f nl 
to attam 

c That language is bable to mfimte abuse, and is, at best, 
ambiguous 

d That biuto mstinct is often moro skilful than human pru 
deuce 

2 So IB revealed mstruction likely to be liable to simil'’! 

objections, as to its character and degrees Nor aro there 
objections more numeious than we might expect them 
to be 

E Applv this reason to a porticulai cose, to stc more clearli 
force and appbcahihty It is said, the gifts in the apostohe 
ago avero not miracnlous, because not used in au orderly 
manner To winch answer 
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H Fiom the ■nhole gathei two conclusions, the ono negative, and 
tbo other positive 

1 Not that reason is no judge of ArmriNa in regard to revela- 

tion (because it is not judge of everything), for icnson may 
judge— 

a Of the moaning of Scnptuie, and also, 

b Of its momlity, that is, not -wliethci it is vrliat we might 
expect fiom a holy God, but whethei it is plainly not 
contrary to holiness, and to what Natmo teaches U3 of 
Him It 18 tine that objections are taken to Sciipture 
morality, but they apply equally to the constitution of 
Hatme Paidicular precepts also are objected to, but they 
aie temporary, and lefcr to actions, not habits, and though 
liable to be pen ei ted by enthusiasm, aio of a piece mth 
leligiou as a ajstem of piohation 
c Of its endence 

2 Positnely, the truth of Christianity is clearly not nfftcted by 

objections against its scherao 

a For such objections are founded upon punciides nhich 
Ishatiire contradicts And the paiticular thmgs objected to 
are really analogous to the course of Natuie 
b Tho schomo of Ghnstianity may e\on siipply positiie ai-gu- 
meuts m Its favoui, if itdvffois fiom the Bchcracs which 
enthusiasm and imposture have fi-amcd 3 


Bksidfs tlic objections against the csndenco for Cliiifitmnity, 
many aio allegotl against the scheme of it , against the wliolo 
iniumcr lu v Inch it is jmt and left antli Hie ii oild, as vi cll as 
against scvcial paiticulai lelations in Sciiptmo , objections 
diauTi fiom tho deficiencies of ici elation , fiom thmgs in it 
appealing to men /oo?isA ness , < fiom its contannng matters 
of oflenco, m Inch have kd, and it must have been foi csccn 
uould lead, mto stiango enthusiasm and superstition, and lie 
made to serve the purposes of tyranny and inckcdness , 
from its not being unn crsal , and, uhioh is a tiling of tho 
same hind, from ifs ciddcnce not being so convincing and 
satisfactoiy ns it might have been , for this last is somotimci 
tunicd into a positnc aignmcnt against its truth ^ It vouhl 
l>c tedious, indeed impossible, to enumerate tho several pip- 
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hull;' /o -iniiiytiM inii)nlii<^ In t!,-' <hu. n iiL tut < I"! 
('f null, 'Jluii tiicpd'iij-i v.ho IliHiI itujfri'ii ul-j ■ ti'iti 
ni;iuiist Ih'j !intlHint\ (if ht ripMir. , lliul it i> nniinnji') 1 
Ii\ mil *( (pf nt t, ii;"r< i il iiji'ui ti^. 1 1 itu , fur jp plit j tul < orn 1 1 

^\utlll}’' Aii'l tlio •iiirn i iiip'jpi ■ iM- , \ i*li \ Iup h ' jui'i 

of Ihu jpipiplit tic jiirt. f>! .Siiptiir. i r< ti> it- ij; p t!h 

thiutich till' I uliiu ' •( ('1 Hit rjpri *. t , 1 i.t * i i j m, , I^o (,i, 

I'tH'tlllt (*f till III' I O’ Iv Jl] l 1 , ti ' il lit 'l\ li'"'!!'/ ill 

\.lii(hl!u;. .•\ii !■ ft H !-p>f > I’l t’p* 'j; ! tlnti' >, >' tlin 

"'’ll I ( It ill I ' ]> It i!( 111 It 1 . I <1 I'l’ ’> .1 in f’’!! ' ,n ' i li tjit* t 
Hilt iii\ ill ' i.-n ii‘ I’t’ tit f'j oH ri' j‘i ti' r .1, "I if fi n - 
t-lpp-i-t to this ' .i\ ()i II’ /HHi-, tint U] 'pii iijpj 1 ti’iii 

of n n \ I liitiiiti, it I'p III, '111) in ’111' lu tot < h >•. I \i 'lonl'l 

be mciiinjif t< nt jii'l A' ‘p ot it t'l i * 1 . •{ tb^'r , 1 1 , 1 th it it 
^mhiM ( (iiit'iiii nmti\ lliin''*! I’jpji ir.n ' to ii . b-’’ ! ’ to t-Tirt 

nbj' I tilin'-, in < o-t v< iinl ' <pt jt n'lipit i ■ (1 -n !)\ tl:< = 

iui!ib'j:\ in X 'tiiii \n’l tlip ri tor , tlopii’ 'i obj - 1 tion p i”. iiii t 
till' cMib nee of (.lui ti'iiit'. it-' ino'-t • rbni !; to b • ci>n- 
''iiUlul, }(t olji I tii'ie r; un .1 t’liii tiiiriit% il'-fli tiri , in u 
pent in e-mi., fn\oI(Pti , "Imo-t .11 objp 1 1 ion , > : m l if, 
(Xtijitni; thuM vli'ih rrp* (•1!';<(1 tin jpittonlir 

proof'' ol it t coiiniij: from t toil 1 i ' pr- ' ms - If \ ith i 'it* 
fion, Ic’it I rhotiM b-. nii t ilo n In \ ibl; i. Jii.vliLbtsin- 
ikctl llic' onlj liieult\ \\( li''\* v.litu V. itli to jti I,;i’ upitetin- 
in;; mntlnnp CM II to\iI itiomt elf, or In mi''Uiulu-'tuo'l to 
n'-'-ert tliat n '■iij)])(> id re\eliilion cinnot b prott'l febe 
troin intern \1 chin note r'l Tor it inaj loni un (leirimnio- 
rnbties or contracbction'i, and cithei off Into ^\ouId ]pro\L it 
fnbe Nor I tid.o upon mo to aflinn, Unit iiotlnni; ibo 
can possibly rendei ain Mipiio'-td u^ elution iinudible Yet 
fpiill tho obscrMition abo^o i'-, I think, tiiio biMind doubt, 
that objections .ai^aiust Chustmiiitj, ns distiiuun^lied fioin 
olijections ag.unst its e\idi.nco, are' triiolou'- To iu\kc out 
this IS tho pnciul desipi of tho jirescnt eh iptci .Viid as ith 
icgard to tho as hole of it, I caimol but jiartieuluils Asidi tliat 
tlio pi oofs might bo attended to, r.uthei than the nssortions 
eiiAollcd at, upon account of any nnaceeptablo coii'-equcnccs, 
Asliethcr ical oi supiioscd, asIiicIi may be dunsn from them. 
For, after all, that as Inch is tiuo must bo admitted, though 
it should shoss us tho sliortuoss of our faculltes; and tint 
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WG aio muowse judges of many tlimgs of wlucli wo aio apt 
to think oux selves veiy competent ones. Noi vnll this bo 
any objection ^vltb reasonable men, at least upon second 
thought it Avill not bo any objection with such, against tho 
justness of the following observations. 

As God governs the world, and instructs his creatures, A 
accordmg to certain laws or rules m the known course of 
Nature, known by reason together with expenence , so the 
Senpture informs us of a scheme of Divme providence addi- 1 
tional to this. It relates that God has, by revelation, in- 
structed men m thmgs concemmg his goveinmcnt, which 
they could not othcriviso have loiown , and remmded them 
of thmgs which they might othenvise know , and attested 
tho truth of the w'holc by mnacles. Now if the natuial and 
tho revealed dispensation of thmgs are both fiom God, if 
they comcide wnth each othei, and togethei make up one 
scheme of Providence , om bemg meompetent judges of one, 
must render it ciedible that we may be incompetent judges 
also of the other. Smee, upon expenence, the acknowledged 
constitution and course of Natme is found to be greatly dif- 
ferent from w'hat, before experience, would have been ex- 
pected, and such as, men fancy, thcie he gicat objections 
agamst , this lendeis it beforehand highly credible, that they 
may find tho revealed dispensation likew ise, if they judge of 
it as they do of tho constitution of Nature, veiy dilTerent 2 
fiom expectations formed befoiehaud, and hablo m appear- 
.mco to great objections , objections agamst tho scheme 
itself, and agamst the degiees and mannci-s of tho nmacu- 
loiis mtei-positions by which it w’as attested and cained on 
lliiis suppose a pimco to govern his dommions m the wisest 
mamicr possible by common Imown laws, and that upon some 
exigencies he should suspend these laws, and govern in 
SCI cial instances in a (hfieicnt manner , if one of his subjects 
wcic not a competent iiidgo beforehand, by what common 
rules the goveinnieiit should or would bo earned on, it could 
not be exiiccted that tho same iieisou would bo a competent 
judge, m what exigencies oi in what manner, or to what de- 
giee, those laws commonly obsciwcd would be suspended or 
deviated fiom If he wcic not a iiidgo of the wisdom of tho 
cidmaiy administration, there is no leasou to thmk ho would 
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di 'xroo ot hind of n tin I iMfom itioii it .i u to 1 . * \j' < t* t 
(lod wouM ufloid no n, o veil 1 % lino n ii’-'i-mi nl t'li*-!- 
cnco , nor liuw fai lo would iituhli and ifi-itiidli dii-po *,* 
Ihtin to coniiminit it*' it, whuttior il ‘'hoiiM 1>- , to ouli 
other, nor whether the eiidonoo of it would K,' cirteni, 
highly piobablo, or douhtful , nor whether it would Ik* giii n 
with equal edeaincs*' and comietion to all Aor eouM w 
piC'', upon any good pound 1 int.in, whether n itural Know- 
ledge, or Cl en the faculty it'-elf, hj which ve .ue cipihh* of 
attinmng it, ica^on, would he pien ns at one'C or gnidu.dli 
In like manner, wo nic whollj ipioiant what degrt c of U' w 
knowledge, it wcic to bo expected, God would giio mania lul 
by ici elation, n])on ‘uii)po*~i(ion of his anoidmg one , or hoiW 
r.n, or m what way, ho would mterpo-o nnraenlonsly to 
ipiahfj’ them, to whom ho should oiiginall.i nnke tlio rei ela- 
tion, foi coimmmieat mg the knowledge given hj it, and to 
scenro then doing it to tho age in whieh thoj should liio, and 
to Bccure its being transmiftcil to iiostciitv Wo are eqnalh 
ignoiai’i whether t]ic cndcnco of ]t would ho certain, oj 
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Jiiglily pioba?jlc, oi doubtful,® or wbetbcr all -u bo ebould 
have any degree of mstmction from it, and any dcgiee of 
evidence of its tiaith, vrould bare the same , oi wbetber tbe 
scheme uould be levealed at once or imfolded gradually. 
Nay v\o are not m any sort able to judge •\vhetliei it weie to 
liavo been expected, that the revelation should hare been 
committed to writing, or left to be handed dovra, and conse- 
quently connptcd by reibal tradition, and at length sunk 
under it if mankind so pleased, and dunng such tmie as they 
arc permitted, m the dcgicc they endenfly aie, to act as they 
Mill 

But it may be said “ that a icv elation in some of the above- 
mentioned cu cnmstanccs, one, foi mstauce, which was not 
committed to writing, and thus sccuicd against dangei of 
con uption, Mould not have ansueied its puipose ” I ask, 
what puiposc ? It vv ould not have aUbV'ei cd all the piu-poses 
winch it has uow answered, and m the same degree ; but it 
would liavcanswcicd otheis, oi the same m different degiccs. 
And winch of these wcie the pin poses of God, and best fell 
m mth his geneial govcinmcnt, wo could not at all have dc- 
teixiiincd beforehand 

Now smcc it has been shown that we have no prmciples of o 
icason upon which to judge beforehand, how it were to be 
expected revelation sbould have been left, or what was most 
suitable to the Divine plan of government, m any of the foic- 
mcntioned respects , it must be quite frivolous to object 
afterwards as to any of them, against its being left m one 
w ay rather than another , for tlxis woidd be to object against 
things upon account of their being diflercut fiom expecta- 1 

® See chap vi [The heading of this chaptei seems at first a wo- 
latiou of Batter’s own principle It is in sense ‘ ‘ We know not 
what to expect in revelation, and yet it may be expected to con- 
tain things apparently liable to objection ” The reasomitj; of the 
chapter make the meaning plain The an'ictp itt "is of reason, apai t 
fioiu facts, are no sure gmdc as to what a rc\ elation will contain 
The crpcciaiion founded on analogy leads us to look for much 
th^t IB apparcutly objectionable and mysterious Bacon maiks 
tins distinction between the two words, when he calls the old 
philosophy ** anticipatio mentis” (anticipation of the mind), and hip 
aun " mterprvtatio nature ” (the interpretation of nature )] 
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tlinii tlii‘\ 'ito, t'oiiM i>\t 1 tlitov till’ "'itlitiuh (.*■ th‘ 
tnu', mill', till proj'lu (t-, npi iI-', or oiu I . mI Ii ’ 1 jio- 
ini'-itl tlmt (III I'oolv ( out mill) : tin l>i\iii r. 1 1 I itioii * iioiill 
l>o ’-i onto fi oiii tlH"-!' tliiiita Nor iii'l' ' (1 i an nii} t'I>j i ti" 
o\t.ilIuii\\ t-iKli a I.iii'I (if ii \t I itu'M a- i’lo ( hroti 'll ' Hi'i. 
to Ik'’, Miico tin ro iiio no ohj* i ti..iis n'4mii.-t tin tin . ilit; <{ 
i(,*lmt ‘-ncli tin t-liow tin t (lm< ih no p'-oof of n.ir . I 
wioinrlil ori'^iialh in ntt' -.t iti'.n of it no upp! ir itn < of in\- 
lliini; niii'u uloin. in it-, cht I'liiiif: mtln’V'iM, noi lov (I 
plUJllKOl, lil.U li. of (Kilts fi>t. toM, M III' h Iinin ill “• U' st.S 
could not foU"-tc If it ( in I"'' rliovn tli .t tin j '.n.f I! 
fill all tlic’-o is iilisvihitth iioiH at all. th n k r. \i 1 '(’"i o.ti- 
tunicd I'.ut Mtio it alK'Wid that tlu ]>ro"f ot .'ii\ I'l o or 
all of tlifin Is lower than is ullowid, jst vliilst mj jiroof ot 
tlicin lomains, rt\ elation Mill at ind upon niuth tho s 0110 toot 
it dots at piiscnt, ns to all the imrpcso? of lito and pi utai, 
and ontrlit to lia\e the like mtiuenco upon onr holiaMour. 

D From the forofroing; olniciintion'i, too, it miU folloM*, m'l 
tho'^ie Mho Mill llioiou'thly c\ammc into n. volition Mill tin I 
it MOith rcin.iikinir, that tlieio are Foacral muif of ar,rnin 
Minch, tliontih just Mith loiraid to other Miitmjr^, me not 
apidicalilo to Sciipture, at k.ist not to the piophctic piit'^ 
ol it Wo (.annot aigue, foriiibtanco, that this cannot ho 
tlio FCiiFO or intent of fikIi a pxssage of Scripture , for if it 
had, it Mould lla^o hcoii expressed nioio plainh, 01 Inuo 
Loon icprcscmcd luidor a nioio apt figuie or liiciogl}iiliic, 
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yot wo may justly argue thus, with, lespeot to common 
books * And the leason. of this difference is very ovidout, 
that m Scripture wo are not competent judges, as we are in 
common books, how plainly it weie to have been expected, 
■\vhat IS the true sense shotdd have been expiessed, or under 
how apt an imago figured The only q.uestion is, what ap- 
pearance there is that this is the sense , and scarce at all 
how much moie determinately or accurately it might have 
been expressed oi figured 

“ But is it not sclf-ovidont that intemal improbabihtics of 0 ^ 
all lands weaken external probable proof ?” Doubtless But 
to what practical purpose can this be alleged heie, when it 
has been pioved befoie,® that ical intemal impiobabihtios, 
winch nso even to moial certamty, are oveicome by the 
most ordmary testimony , and when it now has been made 
appear, that we scarce know what aie unpiobabihties, as to 
the matter wo aio heio cousidemig, as it ivill fmthci appear 
fiom what follows 

For though from the obscivations above made it is ina- D 
mfest that ivo are not m any sort competent judges, what 
supematuial instiuctions ivero to have been expected, and 
though it 18 self-oiidont that the objections of an mcom- 
petent judgment must bo fiivolous , yet it may be proper to 

* [We must interpret Scnptiure, its imnouncementa and disclo- 
Eures, in acoordance with what it professes to be — an mspued 
lolumo designed to set forth the plan of salvation by Christ, 
and to bring men to God, So for as it is like othei books it must 
be interjireted by tbe same laws as other books , . but so fai as 
it differs from other books, being mspired and mtended for all 
time, we must give its phrases and mtimations a plenary and 
spiritual significance . . . If' the wnters of the Scnptuies did not 
foieseo all the tiuths which might be draira from their words, God 
the HolySpint foresaw them, and the busmess of mterpretatiou 
XB to learn Jus purpose m what is revealed. To esplom the mspued 
&’riptures, theieforc, m all lespects as if they weie human compo- 
sitions with no wider range, is to dishonour the Scriptures and mjui’o 
the churen Sec Advancement of Zieanitn^, Works, u 308 — 311 j 
IMic Jfand-booh, Eel Tr Soc p 350 A similar view may bo seen 
m Benson’s Ifuhean Lectures on Scripture Diffculhcs 
Of course propbecies wbich require this pleriary mterpretation 
•iTO less suited for evidence than those which are simple and clesr.l 
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i:i(".rnhu ot inloi 111 itioii, \.ouM ilia '•ul, is that o< 

1 nil h\ inn Ills of v. hfliNatin. 111 trif h !i . in in itt is 

of politico, tiii'l in nuui\ thiif's upon hu h tin tifii'iis of the 
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made nciiiib^ntod uith n thii •' in an in* l uit, uln n, p rha]' , 
Iio iR thinkinirvif Rnuiouliut ol o, mIikIi ho hi m’lainht.oa 
pcarching nftcr''>f iim\ bo for jrar^ So hhov.iso the imjioi- 
fections ntlondin^si'jo onh niothod b\ whnh Nature on ihk 5 
and directs ns to cormr.'innic.ifo nnr fhoiipdits to lacli other, 

c aic iniuiinciuble Ivui'an'i'^is, in its\cn natino, m ulc'iurt's, 
.iinbii^iouR, liable lo infinilo'-khuso, non fioni iK;^h‘j:t nee 
and fio liablo to it fioin dt-si^n, S'ylmt c\ cry man t.iii th'^^ 
niul bctinybj it. And to mcnlio'liilmt one instar 
that bnitcs A\ithout ic.non should tjet m 

(1 -nitli n paRacity and foresight vnsth {ipC Ate * ' 

Imio in those respect^, uoiild bo thongl^ 
it IB ccitani they do act -with Riich / 

2 whcthei it be ihoh oi\n indeed is .'vnot/ 
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thcfco tilings it IS liiglily cieclibl** befoieliand, that upon BUp- 
position God Bboiild afibixl men somo additional uisti notion 
by revelation, it would be witb circumstances, in manuorh, 
dogrees, and respects, wbicb we should be apt to fancy wo 
bad great objections agamst tho ciedibibty of Hor are the 
objections against the Senpture, noi against Chiistianity m 
general, at aU more or gicatei than the analogy of Nature 
would beforehand — not perhaps give giound to expect, foi 
this analogy may not be sufficient, m some cases, to giound 
an expectation upon , but no moie nor gi eater than analogy 
would show it, bcfoiehand, to be supposable and ci edible, 
that there might seem to he agamst levelation 
By applymg these geneial obseiwations to a paiiaculai E 
objection it ivill be moie distmctly seen how they are apph- 
oablo to others of tho hko kmd , and mdecd to almost all 
objections against Christianity, as distmgmshed fiom objec- 
tions against its evidence It appeals fiom Scnptuio, that 
as it was not unusual m the apostohe ago, foi persons, upon 
then convcision to Chnstianity, to be endued with mna- 
culous gifts so, some of those peisons exercised these gifts 
in a strangely urcgulai and disoiderly manner , and this is 
made an objection against their bemg really miraculous 
Now the forogomg obseiwations quite remove this oh section^ 
how considerable soevei it may ajipear at first sight Fnr, 
consider a jioison endued mth any of these gifts^ foi 
instance, that of tongues , it is to be supposed that/he had 
the same pouei over this mnaculous gift, as he w-^nld have 1 
had over it, had it been the effect of habit, of s^^^dy and use, 
as it ordinal ily is , or the same power over it,-- as he had over 
any othci natural endowment Consequen^yj he would use 
it m the same manner ho did any otl^r, eithei legulaily 
^d upon proper occasions only,^;^ irregularly and upon 
impiopcr ones, accoiding to hig/senBO of decency and his 
character of prudence Whejj^^en is tlie objection ? Why, 
if this miraculous poucr indeed given to the uoild to 
propagate Chnstiamtjx^,^(j attest the tiuth of it, we might, 
seems, have expe^^ij othei sort of persons should 
mvested Ainth it, or that these should 

allusion hero os to 1 Cor xii 1 — 11, where the abuse o{ 

^ relJukeLl 3 
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before the icsMuttm of aU things.^ and -mtbont mnaculotiG 
interpositions, it must be in tbc same way as natural kuoir- 
ledge IS come art , by the centinuanco and progress of learn- 
ing and of bberty, and by particulai persons attending to, 4 
comparing, and pm suing, mtimations scattered up and domi 
it, -wbich are oveilooked and disregarded by tbe generabty 
of tbe ■world For tbis is tbe way m which all improvc- 
monts are made, by thoughtful men’s traemg on obscure 
hmts as it were dropped us by Natui e accidentally, oi which 
seem to come mto our minds by chance. Noi is it at all 
incredible, that a book which has been so long m the pos- 
session of mankind should contam many tiniths as yet un- 
discovcied. For all the same phenomena and the same 
faculties of investigation, fiom which such great discoveries 
m natiual Imowlcdgo have been made m the piesent and 
last ago, were equally in the possession of mankind sevcial 
thousand years bcfoic And possibly it might bo intended 
tliat events as they come to pass should open and asccitain 
tlio meaning of scvcial parts of Scripture 
It may bo objected that this analogy fails in a mateiial G 
icspcct, for that natuial knowledge is of httlc oi no con- 1 
sequence But I have been speaking of the genei al instnic- a 
tion winch Nature does oi docs not afford us. And besides, 
some parts of natmal lnioi\ ledge, m the more common b 
lestiamcd sense of the words, are of the gieatest conse- 
quence to the case and convenience of hfe But suppo'^o the 
analogy did, as it docs not, fail m this icspect, yet it might 
bo abundantly supphed fiom the whole constitution and 
course of Nature, which shows that God does not dispense c 
Ins gifts according to om notions of the advantage and con- 
Bcqueiicc they would bo of to us. And this m general, ■witli 
his mctliod of dispcnsmg knowledge m paiticular, would 
together make out an analogy full to the pomt before us 
But it may be objected still fiudhei and more generally ; 2 
“ Tlio Scripture represents the world as in a rtatc of ruin, 
and Clnistinnity as an expedient to iccovci it, to help in 
these respects V here Natuie fails, in particular, to supply 
Ihe deficiencies of natural light Is it credible then, that so a 
many ages should have been let pass, before a ma*kr of 
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(loabtful in iiinin i i*-' > ilu \ af n-.t at . ’1 i “ i ival , * L< ri 
(In \ all , it 1=1 (ifli n \i i \ , aii'l tla aj jila ttaai nf tla.iii 

mill lilt iitco'-'-an lOf^iunn a< iniiiji in\ jmj: it, m nat uia ain- 
iiionly Fo (If iiiriccalilc that f-omi'Mill nut i^uliimt in tlariu, 
mill Fali'fj tliciifchoF AMth tin' ixtui-'', that if th(\ \\oul‘l, 
it IS not ccitain MliLtlioi it -woiilil he iiicc' -"ful Anil iiiaii\ 
imsonsnho labour uniki dftfi.'' forMiiich tlicic arc liiioMii 
natural remedies, me not ‘-o ln))j»\ if to he al\\a\s, if c^tl, 
in the MU} of them In n woul, the nmediis nhnh Xnturo 
has pio\idi(l foi di'-rifcs mo ntithii tutain, ]itrfn.t, nor 
nnutiFnl And indeed the Fame jnineiiih of mjnnmx mIiuIi 
■ would lead us to oontludo that th(\ must he so, 110111(1 lead 
us likewise to contludc that there could he no occasion for 
1) tlioin, ? c that theic could he no diseases at all And there- 
fore om c\pericnec that tlieic me discan's fIiowf, that it is 
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credible befoioliand, upon supposition Katuro bas proidded 
icmedies for them, that these remedies may be, as by ex- 
poiience wo find they are, not certam, nor perfect, nor 
umvorsal , because it shows that the prmciples upon u hich 
we should expect the contraiy are fallacious 
aVnd now, lyliat is the just consequence from all tuese H 
thmgs? Not that reason is no judge of what is offered to us 1 
as bemg of Divmo revelation For tins would bo to infei, 
that wo are imablo to judge of anythmg, because wo are 
imable to judge of all thmgs Eeason can, and it ought to a 
judge, not only of the mcamng but also of the morahty and 
the endcnco of revelation. Fust, it is the provmce of b 
reaaou to judge of the moiahty of the Scriptuie, i. e, not 
whether it contams tlimgs different from what we should 
have expected from a wise, just, and good Bemg, for ob- 
jections from hence have been now' obviated , but whethei it 
contams thmgs plainly contradictory to wisdom, justice, or 
goodness, to what the hght of Nature teaches us of God, 
And I know nothmg ot this sort objected against Senpture, 
exceptmg such objections as are formed upon suppositions, 
which would equally conclude, that the constitution of 
Nature is contradictory to wnsdom, justice, or goodness; 
which most ccidamly it is not. Indeed, there are some 
particular picccpts in Scnptmo given to particular persons 
rcqtiiimg actions, which would bo immoral and vicious, were 
it not for such precepts '* But it is easy to see that all 
these aio of such a kmd, ns that the precept ohanges tlie 
whole nature of the case and of the action, and both con- 
stitutes and shows that not to bo imjust or immoral, whitii, 
pnor to the precept, must have appealed and rcaUy have 
been BO , which may well be, since none of these precepts 
aio contmry to immutable morahty K it were commanded 
to cultivate tho jumciplcs and act from the spirit of 
trcachciy, ingratitude, cruelty , tho command would not 
alter the nature of tlio case or of the action, in any of thcso 

[Such is tho cxlernunation of the Cannamtes “ In all those 
Instances,’’ Ea\8 Dr. Chalmers, “the Israelites iverc but tho cse- 
cutiouers of a Bcntence , and to charge unmorahty on tho proce- 
dure IS to confound the nd minis Iratno acts of a government "s.th 
its luvs ” — Lect rc p tiT To make umilar acts commend-’Lio, 
tlwi m st ho done unnor c.tadar tvi'hw’ty j 



H'j C Hl' Or 

51 qlnrof'). 1 ’til il i'( (iiiifo othi r’ fti 
(liiiio onl\ llio cloiiif'nn , f.ir In'tnnti', tr* inr 

nuftv 1 Ii(' jiiojhmIn (if lif'' IVir in- n tii 

cillicr lifiMn ]>ii>)n 1 1 \, I>nt wlmt mi i !'>]>!) In^t i tit* j-r.it.f 
of Gofl , lion llu'i' I'nint I n to! » < 1 , tli* v i-r ’t'jlt-.*.- niij 
nf^ht nt nil m iitlni, un-l n)>n thh i> .o. G t %>!•' 

]>no5\ 11, ni • un I\ it i', jio* • iM-’ tl m >*, I- , it ti.ti f i > < i</ } < 

5 Ulllt‘'t til ilipn\(' til. Id tif •ith'l, Ati’l thi’l. it H iM.ti i>I 
t'\fonmI lU tit, \\lui!i v,itln.nt d.id';, 'i I Ai-ut I \-i itnfn'ir. I, 

tiiiihl iiiiild' iiti iininrirtl Id l>it , t i« t- \ <!' tiu h ' 4 i' itnt dti 1 1 

liiuo 510 fiuli intiiiiil t* !i‘!i HI .. I tlioti'tlit j.roji r to ' 

tlui'i iiiiicli of til" f( 51 S( npttiii' j.r- L ptf', ' 111 ^ n 'pup , t "t 
Mciiiiih aulioii'-, Imt lutiHiii u)ii<li v , n! t li 1 . ii loii'in 
luid it not liftii fur Midi jin 1 1 i>t . , f < I'o rn »oui(- 

liinoi Mi'’iKl,\ urpt’d tm imtHor.d, and pr. >t i d ‘lit 1- lud 
upon olijictiuiM dunin from th< m Put tn no tlotu **>in 
no diflicultj at nil m tin piMipt'.. Put uli t ad Ir na 
then Ikui" o{]( ir’o'i, t r. from tlnir K luw lio.l, to In' ]i<r- 
^orkd, ns iiidocd flii>\ urn, 1>\ 5\nK<dd‘ nnun f im ii, to i ‘-fM' 
tlio most lioiTid iimjMiM'i, and pi’ilmj" to mi P >d t'o'Vttd* 
und cntliii'-iiistu’ And ol>j<(ln>ns from tliM In ol aru n* t 
object tons nj^ainst to5datfoii, but a" lant tlmvliolo notion 
of religion ns n fnal, and ngauist llm gmcntl com-tiliition of 
Nntuio. Fecondh IttiMon m ablo to jiidgo, and imn-t, of tl'o 

c oMdcnco of ie\ cl itioii, luid of f ho obji dioii'' urg'd nguin'-t 
tlint OMdcnco, -55111011 aball bo the Mibji ct of a follo 5 \ing 
cba])tci 

g But flio coiiRcqucnco of the foicpoinp obccnntions Jp, thnt 
tlio question upon -55111011 tbo liutli of ChiMtianity dijicnds is 
Bcnrco nt nil, -551101 objections tlioio nro ngniimf its scliomc, 
sinco tlioro nto none ngamsf tlio moiulitA of it, but tthat 
jltjLctwns thiio an, again^il -ik cvtdoio , or, vhal ptonf //.mo 
remains of it, after due aUou’tuccs made fot the eiljntion^ 
against tJiat pioof, beenuso it lins been sboiiii tlmt the 
Ejections against Chustiamty as dnlim/uisJud fio<n ohjechons 
against its evidence aic fitveJotts. Foi suich loiy little 
weight, if nny at nil, is to bo laid upon n A 5 av of ai-guiiig and 
objecting, Avluch, A 5 licn applied to tlio gonoial constitution ol 
Nnturo, o\pououco shows not to bo conolusiio, and such I 


’’ Chap -5 u 
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think 16 tbo •wbolo -svay of objecting treated of tbrougbout 
tins chapter. It is resolvable into principles, and goes apon 
suppositions, which nuslead ns to think that the Author of 
Nature would not act as wo expenence he does, or would 
act, in such and such cases as we espenence he does not in 
hko cases. But the unreasonableness of this way of objecting 
will appear yet more evidently from hence, that the chief 
thmgs thus objected ngamst are justified, as shall be further 
shouTi**, by distmet, particulai, and full analogies, in the 
constitution and course of Nature, 

But it IS to be remembered that as frivolous as objections 
of the foregoing sort against revelation are, yet, uhen a 
supposed revelation is more consistent with itself, and has a 
inoic general and unifonn tendency to promote virtue, than, 
all circumstances consideied, could have been expected from 
enthusiasm and pohtical views , this is a presumptive in oof 
of its not proceedmg from them, and so of its truth , because 
wo are competent judges, what might have been expected 
from enthusiasm and pohtical views,’* 

” Chap IV latter poit, and v vi 

’* [TIhb Buggestivo sentence m the pnnciple on which nil inteinal 
cvidenco on the truth of Scripture doctrines rests, WTiat perfect 
Avisdom will reveal, man cannot foresee, but what fraud and 
enthusiasm reveal, man knows. Though, therefore, we arc not 
competent to decide what Senpture ought to teach, we are com- 
petent to decide on the alternative, and affirm whether what la 
taught m Scnptui-e is what might be looked for from enthusiasts 
and impostors — See Lcssotis m the Evidences (by Archbishop 
^VhatelJ ). 

Tins chapter Dr Chalmers justly deems one of the most im- 
portant in the hook “ The spirit evmced m it is identical with 
that of the eiqjonmentnl or Baconian philosophy a spirit m the 
first instance of the utmost hardihood m resolutely mamtamuig 
to ho true all that ocrords with the findmgs of expenenca , and a 
spirit, m the second mstanco, of the utmost hnmihty m that senti- 
ment of diffidence wherewith it regards all the fancies of presuiuj)- 
luous, howeicr plausible, speculation”] 
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A '\il i; ('-ll/ pi' I ’■lliiK 'it , r I f ' ’ 1 'i ;i, n rti .11 > ,j>'i !i , liV /- f . t. f 

1 U 1 1 ft I (.lioiiic, iiiiilir tl < jiKit ijf I’ju I'l' ‘ 1 ,1* ‘„t t* i' ' f '1 

jicrfoot on of nim, Iji „ nuiiu; ' ith <■ r ri >ir-^ , t il i"\. ' 
iiiy llio onico of ft Mt iivli, n r 'ittfn*. 1*, i'l't i Iv 
go'tniniMil o'lr t’u Clim It, u^rohi'l {;ijii.r't 'lift' 
tcdcc’incd for lie aoit, ntid -> t ml jinl oi. 'it 

2 .\jud It n ft iclii-uic jiijHifi-’l^ Co irni lo 'idi 1 , r ti '‘cn o' 

g dtiiic'- 1, tlio tlni)j.^< iT'i '!< d « 'll ruti'iiti.; lip tii'o ‘i 'V'.. 
fttid ft Iftigo part of It r’lll t iidii l> - 1 
B iNoto t"o iriijiortftnt pirti' tihr ft'ii’ ' > i In *• ‘«-n t! " tv > 

1 At tlio iii.turftl go'i tiinutil of ti'id, r > C rn*n'ii‘j, ii'i*v. li 

accoripdii'i end', me iii-i, niidi nt \b'i it m iv li< , or *' 

jet, m Jiftl'ire, lume llie K i r['j>nii>iT'i'>’ to r cure t* o d* ond 

riHiilt 

2 As tlio mtunl go'cnimont of God, ro CIii.'‘i>nit' n c-o-ri"! 

out bj goneml b'wa 

ft Tlmt God’s iifttural go'ornmont .s so eirred on "i concUido 
from tlio man' cnsiT ni "hah "o tan trrito tho-.o Hus 
“Bj niiiilogj " "0 iii>i>lj to nil "list "o see to be tnio of n 
pait. So, 


• (^Tho fti)honsin.T of Ihrto aerj diflei-cnt men nro "orth qiiot'ug 
in connexion "ith this clmptoi " Bithcr nothing is in\>tcnoup," 
pays Dr Thomas Bro'vn, "or c'crj thing is" "Tho last stop of 
rcx'ion,” Baja Pascal, “is to kuo" that there la an iirflnitude of 
things "hich surpaas it" "Of tho dark jiarta of ro' elation," sa'B 
■\Ynibuiton, “thoi-o aie t'voaoita one "Inch may ho cleared up In 
tho atudiouB application of well emploaed tnlonts, tho other, '.hic*- 
"ill nl'vaya reside "ithin tho ehado" of God’s throne, "hero it 
"ould ho impiotj to iiitnido," A Christianity anthont nnet-Tv 
lu ft shallo" faith, as nnpliilosophical ns it is unscnptuml ] 
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b IVo may coucludo tliat Clinstiamty is earned on by general 
laws, even though, m particular cases, we see only tho 
fact, and not the law, as m nnracles. Hence, though some 
exigencies may be met by miracles, yet every exigency may 
not be so met, a reason for miraculous mterposition ic 
some cases, and not m all 

C Hence conclude that, as Chnstiamty is a scheme with means 
and general laws, it is hable to objections from apparent 
deficiencies and irregularities, which would cease if the 
whole case were known 

D Objections to a Christian scheme, as a fact, have been met 
(chap, in ) Objections against its consistency with wisdom 
and goodness have been already met in this chapter Objec- 
tions to particular pdrts of the scheme may be met by parti- 
cular analogies m Nature In the following chapter other parts 
are taken up There it is intended to notice a particular 
objection to the scheme as a whole, involvmg especially a use 
of intricate means for the solvation of tho world No just 
objection to Christianity can hence arise, for 

1 In Nature and m Providence (the seasons, the progress of na- 

tions, for example,) means equally mtneato and tedious ai-o 
employed, so that the objection applies equally to Nature and 
to rehgion And, further, 

2 Wo distmguish means and ends, while, m fact, the distmction 

may bo absurd. And certamly, with God, means may bo as 
important a part of the process as the end itself 
These are expanded ] 


It hath been now shown, * that tho analogy of Nature renders 
it highly credible beforehand, that supposing a revelation to 
be made it must contam many thmgs very diffeient from 
vhat we should have expected, and such as appear open to 
great objections , and that this observation, m good measure, 
takes off the force of those objections, or rather precludes 
them But it may be alleged that this is a very partial 
answer to such objections, ora very unsatisfactory way of 
obviating them , because it doth not show at all, that the 
things objected against con be wise, just, and good ; much 
less that it is credible they are so It will, therefore, be 
proper to show tliis distmctly, by applying to these objec 

- In tbe foregoing cb^pt£^ 



15)8 oiiuinTiA'MTi A •'I’linii ; )ir'.- II Tr tt nji 

Imu'i iif'iiiM'.l llin jicflt*/', ('iiOfhi' "I r>f C! n**' 

linnil}, Uio finiiwor alxnn’ to thi 111 o o 1 >Jm tii.ji'infMiu''! 
thc' coniiliiiilionn of Knturt' ; v,)' c duiMi ; tin 

in tlu! Inlln, to tlio jniln tilat tlnd 'i tilij* ('ImI 
A^iiiiii'i in till' fonnci. timt ntf'/ul v fifjir' it 

nu‘>\\orl<) oLjt'cHon*! ftf'riiii'il t!i>’ uImImih, jti.UM', nJi'l 
iiO'**! of tliu 00)1*11111111011 of Nittiiro, i'l lt*i 1 ) !iu' i * omlittitioi , 
u fi.Milom ('r 1 c lionio, iminrr'oth tompn li< ii'l- 'I, n r ■ li* in>' In 
ivliioli means are ninrli* to.' of to nti'irnpli'h • lul', n <1 \ Im h 
iscaniLdon 1 )\ p m-ral lav.e 1 <>r from tli* ' tloii ' it Ims 
l>f(.n j»rD\o(l, not onh to b i**) ib! , btif a! > t.» 1- iiiotble, 
that Iho'" tliuitrs whieli ar** obj- et*.-! at.’lii't niaj 1 ^. cn- 
pistont Milli Miidom, jii*-fK(, an 1 };o I'ln > , iu_. in >: i.i 
iniitancc. of tin in , aial imii tliat (!•<■ ( ont tittitma niwl 
fCo\ eminent of Kaliiro iimj bo je iti it In th‘> bl !<> t jio “i b!" 
(Icpcc. If ciinhtiaiiit} then b" ali-h(in', nlel id th* hf -i 
kind , it 1*. c\ idt lit, tlie bhe obJ< i tioii'. n'^.dn .t it imi .t i di lU 
of tlio like miswei And, — 

A 1 . Clinhtmnitv is a *th'*ino ijuito b \<)nd our coinj'io* 
lioiiMon. 'Iho inonil ^'ov.ninunt of God is tx* rv. I'wl, by 
giadunll} eondiutin^' thinj^'s to m tin* oiii-i- of his jinni 
dnicc, that e\ers one at h m^th nn<l njiou tin uhol', eh' U 
u'ceno iitcoidinp: to hi*, doetrls, ami m itlo r fmiid n>ir 
1 Moleiioc, hut tiutli and n^lit, ahaU tinallv jiniui! Chrii- 
tianitj is a jiarticvdar aclonno niah r tld . ; cm ral ]'!an of 
riOAidcnee, and a jiait of it, conducho to itt. totn])htmn, 
•with lognid to mankind, consisting iletU also of xanous 
pai (e, and a mjstenoiiH coonomj -whicli has Iw.en cairimg on 
from llio tinio tlio •world enmo into its jirosuit ■wretched 
state, and is still cairjing on for its i-cto\ci'j', b\ a Dmno 
poison, tlio Messiah , mIio is to t/atUr tojdhcr tn one the chit- 
(hen of God that arc mitt^nd ahro'td* and establish cn ei\r- 
htsfnig I ui<idom, le/tei < tn dii cllt th rti/hlcovem *:< ^ And m onlcr 
to it, after vniiouK manifestations of things relating to tins 
gicat and general sclicmo of proMdcnce, thiongh nsuccepston 
of many ages, (for the i>jniit of Christ uhich ttus in the 
pi02)hcis, testifud Icfoichand hts suffet niys, and the (ihry that 
chotdd fdlow , unto whom was rcviakd, that not mitothiw 


® Pni't I cli. ■rii to ivluoli tins all along refem. 
John XU D2. » 2 Pot. nl. 13. 
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ndvcs^ but unto us they did minister the things which ai'e now 
repotted unto us by them, that have pt cached the gospel, which 
things the angels desiie to look into,^) after vonous dispensa- 
tions, looking forward, and pieparatory to this final salvation ; 
in the fulness of time, when infinite wisdom thought fit; 
He, being in the form of Ood, — made himself of no leputation, 
and took upon him the form of a set vanf, and was made in the 
likeness of men; and being found m fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself, and became obedient to death, even the death of 
the cross ; wherefore Ood also hath highly exalted him, and given 
him a name, which is above eveiy name ; that at the name of 
Jesus eveip hnee should bow, of things in heaven, and things in 
the earth, and things undei the cai th ; and that eveiy tongue 
should confess, that Jesus Chiist is Loid, to the gloiy of Ood the 
Father? Parts likewise of this economy are the muacnlons 
mission of tho Holy Ghost, and his ordmaiy assistances 
^ven to good men the mvisible government, which Christ 

« 1 Pet 1 11, 12 y Phd n [6, llj 

® The Holy Spirit given to good men ” la one of the phrases 
in this volume to which, os a full statement of truth, exception ib 
justly taken It suggests the idea that his aid is given only to 
help on those who havo already begun to help themselves , whereas 
tho teaching of Senptura is, that to this Agent men owe their com- 
mencement (conversion) as well as their progress m holiness It is 
lus office not meiely to loform, but to ronow . Inthe^irsf part 
of this treatise Butlei 's phraseology on these topics is, perhaps, defen- 
sible (see Chap v note 11), but hero we naturally look for exposi- 
tions of truth more in accordance with the fulness and imction of 
tho gospel Of the aid of the Spmt in subdumg our passions, and 
stiengthenmg our virtue, wo read much , but of his great work, m 
awakemng men who sleep, m gnmg life to the dead m sin, in 
enlightening dark mmds, m subdumg proud and self-nghteouB 
hearts, and so creating all things new, we read httle , an omission 
tho more to bo regretted, ns this part of his office is the most 
charactenstic of the gospel, and essential to an appreciation of tho 
rest 

There is a sense, however, of the words of the text as important 
ns it 13 just strictly true, though not the whole truth *'tho Holy 
Spiiil IB gii en to tho good " Ho descends in the largest measure on 
those uho most warmly prize and most faithfully use his influences. 
“To him that hath is given”— a rule in complete harmony with 
tlioEC laws of habit t; which Butler has already referred ] 
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tl)e veiy best ends And tbeir appearing foolishness is no 
presumption agaonst this, in a scheme so greatly beyond our 
comprehension 

m The credibility, that the Christinn dispensation may 2 
have been all along carried on by general laws,'^ no less 
than the course of Nature may lequire to be moie distmctly 
made out. Consider then, upon what ground it is we say, a 
that the whole common course of Nature is carried on ac- 
cordmg to general foie-ordained laws. We know, mdeed, 
soYoral of the general laws of matter , and a great part of 
the natural behaviour of hvmg agents is reducible to general 
laws But we know m a manner nothmg, by what laws 
storms and tempests, earthquakes, famine, pestilence, be- 
come the instruments of destruction to mankmd. And the 
laws by which persons bom mto the world at such a tune 
and place are of such capacities, gemuses, tempers, the 
laws by which thoughts come into our mind m a multitude 
of cases, and by which mnumerablo things happen, of the 
gi eatest influence upon the affairs and state of the world , 
these laws are so wholly unknown to us, that we call the 
events which come to pass by them, accidental , though all 
reasonable men know certainly that there cannot in reality 
be any such tlung as chance, and conclude that the things 
■vNhich have this appearance are the result of general laws, 
and may be reduced mto them. It is then but an exceeding 
little way, and m but a vciy few respects, that we can trace 
up tho natural comse of things before us, to general laws. 
And it IS only from analogy that we conclude the whole of 
it to bo capable of bemg reduced into them , only from om 
seeing that part is so. It is from our findmg that the course 
of Nature, in some respects and so far, goes on by general 
laws, that wo conclude this of the rest And if that be a 
just ground for such a conclusion, it is a just ground also, 
if not to conclude, yot to appiehend, to render it supposablo h 
and credible, which is sufficient for answcrmg objections, 
that God’s miraculous mterpositions may have been all along 
in like manner, by general laws of wisdom. Thus, that 

'5 P 135, 13G >7 p. 138, 139. 

See Hcrscliel’E ‘Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Natural 
Pliilosopliy, cL ju. 
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imiaouloii'i j)itv ell. uliDtiM li" *‘<rl<'l ut ( la !i ttiii'’, 
niit'h (toi II' loll' , ill Hticli iloj’-ii 1 tiii'l III 'dll’ 1 ', (iii't v.itl. 
li'iraid Jo I Ut'li pi K olifi ratio I t jailt ot lo r, . tin! Ilo f>f‘uir- of 
lluiMOllil, la 111 )' jii rinitt* (1 Jo } o on in tloii naJtir il < n(ir/<' 
PO far, I lioillil, Jti' t af Mil )i a p>lnf, lia.< t I‘\ itU'i'.fn 
(riicnJlnm In niiiaciiloii<‘ IntMpi ilion" , Jli.st tin' inti r- 
jioviJioiiH ilioulil li' ('\ni U> Hi 'lull <!■ ri ' 'I Mnl ti'p'tti 
onl,\ , all fliiK inaj Ikuo li« * u l-i. j.nirilli^i' 'ilo ' Im’.p 
III (' UiiKlnni n imli < <1 Jo ii<! , I'lit iio tuio. tiiil iioiMi, fh n fli'> 
lawa fioin \.liiiii'' if i., fliitt ii>,ii<' »U * a > « >oti lo tio ) aro 
Imi n anil olio I'l li\<' jo i xti* tiio oM n',i,fl‘'l oii' u n i > co 
n.pi'iior to unotlo r in iiii'ti r t iiolin/, rifft innniio i 
inotiMliitijp. \.lili'li, u'l \.a'i I ■ fof ol' r;>fl, Ua J 
to anj la\sa or liili'iut all, ll’oiiph it o> ta! > ti fo" fT,iut> tl, 
J1 k‘\ nio a*, imicli ii(huiM<> l<v j, to u 1 i.io i lO 'Ti MtaJoni 
K<n\, if tlio ri \i 'ill'll <li>.|; in vtion I <^f rr.noli iH' , lui'l nor* ■ 
culoup tulorpo Itioro, 1» > 1*\ ptuiol la\.j, a*, v. <11 to. fo 'I’l 
ordinaii, iit m llio eoiii i of Matiii. , noolr’ I nov n 

1>,\ icn'-on and i Nja'i n nee , flo lo i-^ nf> iiion' n ooii Jotxp'tJ 
Unit o\oi\ C'Mp iui', as it mt'-i pliouM lio pruNll'd f.-r Ia 
llie'iC frauial laMs of luir.uiiloim int* qx' ition*', tli.in that 
c\er.\ OMfxciict' in Natiiie iliould li} tin } . n> ral b\ i td 
Nature; jft (In lo mipdit be vi'-e and pool it.w.'on tliat 
niiraculuu'' inti i pioitioiiH •-liould Im In p. in r. 1 law ■ , and that 
llio'^o lawa iduHild not In' l.ioKtn in upon, or d* Matfil tioni 
l)j ollioi niuatli"-. 

oicu Upon tlio whole tin n, the ujipcai, DUO of defu teneu and 
0 luopulaiific'i HI Natuie is ov inp to its lainpanlnmo hut 
in pint niado hnown, and of piicli a ciitmn imtuiilu Kind 
m othci icspccis. Now wo pee no iiiore r<.ason wli\ the 
fi’nnio and coin so of Nalnro pliould ho auch a pchonie, than 
wh\ Chijstianil.i pliould And that the foinicr is mcdi a 
pclicmo lenders it ci edible, that the lattci, upon aupiiositun 
of its tinlli, limy ho po too. And or it is iimnifest that 
Chi ist minty is a schoino roxcalod but m part, and a scheino 
in w'liich incaiis aio made use of tc nccoinphsh ends, like to 
that of Nature, so the credibility that it may liaAO been 
all along earned on by general laws, no less than the coiirso 
of Natuio, has been distuiolly piovcd. And from all this it 
IS beforehand ci edible that there might, I think piobablo 
that there would, bo the like apponraiico of ilefioicncics and 
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irregulanties in Cluifitianity as in JsTature , t e., that Clms* 
tiamty vronld be bable to tbe like objections as tbe frame 
of Katurc And these objections aie answered by these 
obsorvations concerning Chiistianity ; as the like objec- 
tions against the frame of Nature are answered by the like 
obsoiwations conceinmg the frmne of Nature. 

The obj'ections against Christianity, consideied as a matter 
of fact,*® havmg m general been obviated in the preceding 
chapter, and the same, considered as made against the wis- 
dom and goodness of it having been obviated m this, the 
next thing according to the method proposed is to show, that 
the pnncipal objections in particular against Chnstinmty 
may bo answeied by particular and full analogies in Nature. 
And as one of them is made against the whole scheme of it 
together, os just now dcscnbed, I choose to consider it heie, 
leather than m a distmct chapter by itself. The thmg objected E 
against this scheme of the gospel is, “that it seems to sup- 
pose God was 1 educed to the necessity of a long senes of 
intricate means in order to accomplish Ins ends, the recoreiy 
and salvation of the woild : in hko sort ns men, foi want of 
undeistandmg oi powei, not bemg able to come at their ends 
directly, are foiced to go lound-about ways, and make use 
of many peiplexed contnvonces to anne at them.” Now 
cvci-jdlung which wo sec shows the folly of this, considered 
as an obj'ectiou agamstthe truth of Christiamty, For accord- 
ing to our manner of conception God makes use of vniiety of 
means, what wo often think tedious ones, in the natmal 1 
course of piovidcnco, for the accomphshment of aU his ends 
Indeed it is ceitam there is somewhat in this matter qiuto 
beyond our corapixihension . but the mystery is as great in 
Nature as in Cliristinmty. AYe know uhat we om selves aim 
at, as final ends, and what courses ve take, meiely ns 
means conducing to those ends But wo are greatly ignorant 
how far thmgs are considered by the Author of Nature, 
wider the single notion of means and ends ; so as that it may 2 
be said this is merely an end, and that merely means, m his 
regard And whether there be not some peenbar absurdity 
ui our very manner of conception conceining this matter, 

*» P. 131, etc. 
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backward and forwaid, beyond om utmost Of tbia 

manner of opeiation, cvorytlung vre see m the com-se of 
Kature is as much an instance as any pait of the Chnstian 
dispensation. 


CHAPTER Y. 

OK THE FAETICniiAQ ST6TEM OF OIiniSTIAKlTT ; THE APPOIFT- 

WENT OF A MEDIATOB, AKD THE EEDEJIPTIOX OF THE WOHLI) 

BY HIM 

[The mediaUi’U of has been greatly objected to, but nitliout 

reason , for 

** [The reasonings of thw caaptor throw light on the inopcr 
method of studying the character 'md government of God “ Our 
philosophers,” says Dr Fowell, ..." make mistakes more shame- 
ful and dangerous when theyjudge of the Divme economy . . , from 
preconceived notions of fitness and propnety, of justice and impar- 
tiality, which they boldly apply to the Supreme Being He cannot, 
they tell us, act in this manner, it would bo contrary to his 
wisdom , nor m that, it would be inconsistent with his justice 
one kmd or degree of happmess he must bo disposed to giant, and 
this bis creatures Lave a light to demand But while they throu 
out those percmptoiy assertions they show themselves to ho 
unacquamted ivith the fundamental rules of them own science, and 
with the ongui of all its late improi ements True philosophy 

would have taught them to proceed the other way, to begin mtli 
obsonmg the present constitution of the world , with considenng 
atlentiTol) how God has made us, and m what circumstances 
placed us, and then to form a suio judgment^ from uhat he has 
done, what it is agreeable to mfiuite msdom and the other Divine 
perfections that ho would do They might thus haio learned the 
in\ isiblo things of God from those thmgs which are clearly seen ; 
the thmgs which are not yet accomplished from those which arc ” — 
On the iJee and Abuse of Fhdosophi/ tn the Study of licUjion Poi'-ctrs 
Diicourscs, ui These remarks are most applicable to the study of 
Scriptiut “ 'What roadest thou T” ought to bo the first question 
m theology, as "'What findnst thou ?” is the first question m science. 
A prion jiresumptions become neither the spint of the Bacom^i 
philosopln , nor tlio humility of the Chnstian A sound philosophy 
IS tho result of the sam'' rTC'-iS of doci't inquiry as t sound fa,tn ] 
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3 Out notions of government are all against tlio supposition that 

repentance will prevent the future painful consequences of vice. 

4 This conclusion is favoured by the general sense of mankind, 

who add sacrifices to their repentance 
£ The general doctrine of revelation on these questions confirms 
these views It confirms our fears, and tells us of the future 
consequences of vice. It supposes a state of rum (a supposition 
not contrary to reason), teaches us that we cannot be pardoned 
through repentance alone, yet affirms that pardon is possible, 
therem revealmg God’s goodness m preventmg punishment 
and bestowmg salvation through the suffermg of another, all 
which IB consistent with what we alieady know of God, and if 
any object 

1 That this doctnne is mconaistent with goodness, answer, that 

even the supposition that the uhole creation had perished 
would not be mconaistent with it, therefore much less is 
this Or 

2 That it presupposes a degraded state, answer, 

a That Chnstiamty does not put us mto this state, 
b That the fact we are m this state is confirmed by all espe 
nence (the best complam, and most grow worse with ago), 
and 

c How wo are so, and why, may be difficult to evplam, yet the 
Scnpturo account is analogous to much around us, and to 
our recovery by Christ 

F These considerations show that mediation generally is analogous 
to what wo see m Nature, nor can any lahd objection bo taken 
to the particular manner m which Christ mterposed 

1 The dootrmo of Scripture is m general, that Chnst came to 

teach, and then to die for us This last fact, especially set 
forth m the law, and clearly revealed m the gospel 

2 More particularly he appeared 

a As a Prophet, teachmg the law of Nature, purely, authonta- 
tively, with new bght, and addmg many truths pecuhar to 
himself, besides leavmg us his own example, 
b As Kmg, r ulin g m his Church, the number of which he is 
about to perfect, and to receive to glory. 

0 As Pnest, ofFenng up himself a sacrifice, universal, effica- 
cious, and final. 

Men may ask how this sacnfico is a\ ailing But this 
question is not answered, our conjectures are, thercfoie, 
uncertam. Scnpturo teaches that ho makes repenumea 
accep‘''ble (•■'•r Note), and our wisdom i" to accept the 
Versing without cunously inquinng how it effects i*s end. 
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d Such olijt I nr*' ill unr* v -inMr, f i- tl r-u 1>'- i t,j* 'i 
mil l^,^lo^^tlc.', tl nt li, till’ ^ • 1*1 ff th" -tr <*' ' u r I 
toM 11 ’*, (111(1 \( t vin c>l*j( ct t'> i' , th*-* rji- n 'i* i * rv.v *1 'I*’ , 
btciUM', no fir n,i m* cm jinl, it ii r,*i i’ t'j i '‘‘ii .1 
fict*!, bciiilo'i. it M I'li-t n*" tin «b^*i-ti 111 1 lutli Vo i'-* t t 
ui.ti\ilj coiKcriii 1, fiirthtr 

C From SH,npitnv nnd from mi ib*-.> i.i* b n-i tJi i bilo t r d ^ 
iH undo tk'M, vo nro not tJ ixp**,’ tlu' t i no tlevrxic' -i ui 
wli.vl Scnj luio tells in of tlio Dnino cmuhic^ 
n In bbitiiro \io gnthi'r lilies of life b\ iijitrniae 0 *' tl i i t 
Fclicmo of Pioiidenco mo Liiom little, ro, 
b Annlogouslj in Sicriptiire, tlio tliinga not under tond roUti 
to Qod’fi pnrt, not to Inimnn diitv In both theie is miith 
MO am iindoi-sUuul, but our duties (um nlM-nia clcir, Mbe- 
thcr luond or positno, und tbo rcmiona for them, (unl, 
01 on if thoi More not, tbo fact that they aro comminded ^ 
Ruflicient to ninho them binding ] 

Till nc is not, I think, anj thing rclittingto Chrislianitj Mhioh 
has been more objected against than the mediation ot Christ, 
in some or other of its p'U N Yot, upon thorough coii'iiclenn 
tion, theio coeius nothin" less justly liable to it For, 
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I. Tlio vrliole analogy of Nature removes all imagined pic> A 
sumption against the general notion of a Mediator between 
Qod and man * For we find all living creatures are brought 
into tho woiH, and their hfe m mfancy is preserved, by the 
instrumentahty of otheis and every satisfaction of it, some 
way or other, is bestowed by the like m "'ans So that the 
visible government, which God exercises over the world, is 
by the mstrumentahty and mediation of others And how 
far his invisible government be oi be not so, it is impossible 
to detennme at all by icason. And the supposition that part 
of it IS so appears, to say the least, altogether as credible ac 
the contrary There is then no soit of objection, from tho 
light of Nature, against the general notion of a mediator 
betneen God and man, consideied as a doctrine of Christi- 
anity, or as an appomtment in tins dispensation smee we 
find by evpenenco that God does appomt mediators to be 
the mstiunients of good and evil to us , the mstniments of 
his justice and his raeicy. And tho objection here referred 
to is urged, not against mediation in that high, eminent, and 
peculiar sense in which Christ is our mediator, but absolutely 
against tho whole notion itself of a mediator at all. 

n As we must suppose that the world is under the proper 3 
moral govei-nmcnt of God, oi in a state of religion, before we 
can enter into consideration of the revealed doctrine con- 
cerning the icdemption of it by Chnst, so that supposition is 
here to be distinctly taken notice of. Now the Divme moral 
govcniment u Inch rf'hgion teaches us implies, that the con- 
sequence of vice shall be miseiy, in some Mure state, by the 
righteous judgment of God That such consequent punish- 1 
ment shall take effect by Ins appointment, is necessarily im- 
phed. But, as it is not m any sort to be supposed that u c 
are made acquamted mth all the ends or reasons, ibr which 
it IS fit future punishments should bo uiflicted, or uhy God 
has appointed such and such consequent niiscrj' should follow 
vice , and ns we arc altogelher in the dark how or in uhat 
manner it shall follow, by uliat immediate occasions, or by 
the iiisjnmicntality of vihat means , there is no absurdity m 
supposing it may follow in a Muy analogous to that, in which 
many iniscncs follow such and such courses of action at 
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I j«(iK> II of tt’t a ! upjxf iM< tlni)/, thxt tK< tutii'i jxuu*!!! ' i* 
of \\ H-I.t 'III' ’ 'I |IUl\ i> III ill" \Ml\ of li vtt.r 1 l-"'l .Jt! Ill' I I 
if till ' AM I" t il iii^ tin < (.iitlon of Ju tui^otit o! till' ii.ui !•< 
of < If < 1 , nml in;; it to Ni'tur* lint tin \ • lio.il 1 ri li> t, 
Unit vlit'ii tliiii;r-. t oino t«i O'o-' at < oiilin;' to tin tilin'-' o{ 
Kiituu', tliiM fliH". not liiinli I till 111 fioin K in;; In iloinn', '< Ini 
1 iH tlintiful of Nutiiri' tiiiil tlmt tho f'lruittin- n'^tiil' -i tlm j 
Iiunii'linirnt'i to lh\ im jtistiti , wlittli iir< 1 noun to Ih' n tufa! , 
iinil uliuli niii'-t 111.' < nil' il Ml, V 111 n fiistm/tu 'Ilf I fnnu tu, It 
b fts nit' iiiiiui'iiloi!'' lliit a!l‘ 1 all, tliii ''Hj)pi>-ition, i>t i tin r 
tliH uuj of .tjii .linn;;, ni Imn inml" in' of onh l'\ n iV, ol 
illiittintion of tlm Miliji 1 1 b' torn ii Tor *-nti,' it niu^t In 
lulnnlUd tluU tlm fiitnic jiiini'liimiil of uitl.ulu' i in->t n 
c nmttoi of ailntnui npiiointiunnt, Imt of n non, cijuif v lu.d 
ju'^tuo, it coim"-, fur an;;lit I mo, to tho*. imotlnii'^ ulittlar 
if IP nijiiKiPccl to bo intlicfod in a uaj analo"oup to that ui 
■whiclitlictenipoml puniphmcnl'- of \ ice and foil} mo intlictcd, 
or in any otlici vin Ami 1 hou;;li thcio uoio a difii itncc. it 
ip alloMahlo, in the picptnt capc, 1 o nmko this Mipiio-ition, 
plainlv not an nurtdihlo one, 1 hat fiitmo ininmhmcnt inn 
folloM PMclccdnopp in tho uay of nntuial consequence, oi at- 
cordinp; to Ronio gcnci allays of goicnnnent alrcadj esta- 
blished in tlio nnnciso. 

0 m. Upon tins Rupposition, oi cten 111(110111 it, i\o nmj 
obseno Bonioulmt iniicli to flio present purpose, m the cou- 
stitution ofNatuio or appointments of PiOMdeuco, the pro- 
vision uliicb IS made, that nil tho bad natuial conscqueiicos 
of men’s actions should not nlunjs actually folloiv, or that 
such bad consequences, ns according to tho settled courso 01 
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tilings would inevitably bavo followed, if not prevented, 
should, in certain degrees, be pi evented Wo are apt pie- 1 
sumptuously to imagmo that tbe world nugbt have been so 
constituted, as that there would not have been any such 
thing as misery or evil. On the contiaiy, we find the Author 
of hTatui e poimits it • but then he has provided rehefs, and 
in many cases perfect lemedios for it, after some pains and 
difficulties ; rehefs and lemedies even for that evil w'hich is 
the fi mt of our own misconduct, and which, m the course of 
Natme, w'ould have continued and ended m our destruction 
but foi such remedies. And this is an mstanco both of 
seventy and of indulgence m the constitution of Nature. 
Thus all the bad con6ec[ueuces now mentioned of a man’s 
tiiflmg upon a piecipico might bo pieventcd. And though 
all were not^ yet some of them might, by proper mterposi- 
tiou, if not 1 ejected • by anothci’s commg to the lash man’s 
leliof, with his oivn laying hold on that rehef, m such sort as 
the case i-equEcd. Persons may do a gieat deal themselves 
towaids preventing tho bad consequences of their follies: 
and more may be done by themselves, together with tho as- 
sistance of otheis their fellow-ci'catures , which assistance 
Natiue ixiquues and prompts us to This is the general con- 
stitution of the woild Now suppose it had been so consti- 
tuted, that aftei such actions were done ns were foreseen 
naturallj' to draw after them miseiy to tho doer, it should 
have been no more in human power to have pi evented that 2 
natuinlly consequent miseiy, in any mstance, than it is m 
all , no one can say whether such a more seveio constitution 
of thmgs might not yet have been really good. But that, ('u 
the central y, piovision is made by Nature that we may and 8 
do, to so gieat dcgiec, prevent tho bad natural effects of our 
follies, this maybe called moicy or compassion in the ori- 
ginrd constitution of the world: compassion, ns distinguished 
from goodness in general. And the whole known constitu- 
tion and coui-se of things afloiding us instances of such com- 
pn':6ion, it would bo according to the analogy of Nature, to 
Lope that, bow ever lumoiis tbo natural consequences of nco 
might be, fiom tbc general laws of God’s govemment over 
tbo universe, yet provision might be made, possibly might 
have been originally made, for preventing those rumous con- 
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I c iito nnj iijtjin h* if-ion «>r tlioi.rlit nt . 11 pl.t.nt tin t.i *’* r, 
lUn uitj ; lunl ' (lino f "rloii' j.. '.n.ini,. h f . • ji .! f n nr 'il- 
\ i'( (1I\ tone, niln^ it, I'nt l< t tn ol.- r.« \ L it ♦, i » •' ji rl- .o . 
to 1 ) 0 , nii'l uluit, from tlio \< rj < ..ji titntoin tif N, ’nn , i t,- 

not Iml lio 111 " coil" jin II" . <>f iir "iil tr a' I di onl ih 

l)ilm\iour, ( \( n of Mi'di r.f^lin* .villnlii' ,n - 1* < ’ ,r'‘o 
nctioo o'rll Moioii'; No.', it i* r ilnr ■! to r j'j ‘ 1 ml t! >! tl.o 
lunl c onf-oijm IK I '• of n ri riilot^itj '’•dll' f'r. it. r in j roj. -- 
lion tiH tin 1 ! n j;til ii ii% r r'l At.'l ti" n a > t oi ij r- .n 
l)ctv.L(,n tli((.o in I ^iilunti' niol tin - at. r in t of 

Mco, or IV ili'-'-otut( jiiollin'.vl. ill i.,’ir.l to all r- 1 i, if 
there ho nnj tiling n.t all in n Immii I o" < im /I' r • i ‘ it t 
fm crcnturi'v, nioi ilnr,'. nt'-,jir. ■-miii.'iion'-lv tou.tr. Iri'. tl^t 
confu'-Ion nnd niat i \ into the 1 in oh.'.i ot < iinl, \ 1 a h •mn* 
hind lm\o in fact inlnMhn.d, to Mi i-ln ti th" ^'>\.r.i,;n 
Lord of all, to tontomn Iii*. antliont; , to h injuno to 
ihcdciriec tlH\ aiL to tlair f.llo\,-(i. 'un , thr tri iti.r- -• 
of Ctod Add that tin* < ffi 1 1 of mi" in tla. j.r. ‘ at \ o"! 1 
nro often extrtna' nd'-i r\ , iir. tra \i-lil.> i tnn, and i \ tii df th , 
nnd upon putt in;; all tin*, too:* tin r it v. ill app vr, that tm no 
one can Faj in uliat depoo fal.il the nnpmtnt.d tuin - 
qnoncos of ■vice niaj at cordiii" to the pontnil nil of 
Dnino govcnimcnt , fo it m he no na'an*. intintnM; vert ua 
hoiv far tlic'io coiiFotpu nee*, could iios^ilih, m tin a iture of 
the thing, be pio\cnted con<*i*.tcntl\ uith the cteni il ruh* of 
right, or uilh uhat is, m fuel, the inonil con*;litution 
of Nature IIo\\o\er, thcio unnhl he largo ground to hope 
that the unncrFal govenimcnt uas nut fo rtvcrclj ftnet, 
but that there uas room for pndon, or for having tho**e 
penal coupcqucnccs jirov tilted ^ct, 

j) rV Tliero scomR no probabihtj that anj thing uo could do 
■would alone and of iti^elf prevent them . prevent Ihcir 
following, or being inflicted. But one would thmh, nt loart, 
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it ^\elo imposbiblo that the conuaiy should bo thought 
CGI tarn. Foi wc aro uot acquainted with tho wliolo of tho 
case. Wo aie not mfomicd of all the reasons, which lOnder 
it fit that future punishments should bo inflicted ; and 1 
thercloro cannot know, whethei anythmg wo could do 
would make such an altciation, as to lendei it fit that they 
should bo icmitted Wo do not know Avhat tho whole 
natuial oi appointed consequences of vice are ; nor in what 
way they would follow, if not prevented • andtherefme caU 
111 no sort say u hether we could do anythmg which would 
be suflicicnt to inevent them Our ignorance bemg thus 
manifest, lotus iccollect the analogy ofNatuieor Providence. 
For, though this may bo but a shght ground to raise a posi- 
tive opinion upon, m this mattei , yet it is sufficient to answer 
a mcie arbiti ary assertion, wnthout any kmd of evidence, 2 
urged by way of objection agamst a doctiine, the pi oof of 
which IS not leason, but revelation. Consider then : people 
luin their fortunes by evtravagance , they brmg diseases 
upon themselves by excess , they incui the penalties of cinl 
laws, and BUI cly civil government is natural, will sorrow 
for these follies past, and bchavmg well for the future, nlono 
and of itself prevent tho natural consequences of them? 

On the contrary, men’s natural abihties of helping them- 
selves are often impaired . or if not, yet they aro forced to bo 
beholden to tho assistance of others, upon several accounts, 
and in different w ays , assistance ■which they would have had 
no occasion for, had it not been for their misconduct , but 
which, m tho disadvantageous condition they have reduced 
themselves to, is absolutely nccessarj' to their recovery, and 
rctneiung then aflairs Now smcc tins is our case, consi- 
dering ourselves meiely ns inhabitants of this world, and as 
having a temporal mtercst here, under the natural govem- 
meut of God, which however has a gieat deal moral in it ; 
wliy IS it not suppo'able that this may be our case also, in 
our more important capacirt', ns under his perfect moral 
goveinmcnt, and hanng a more general and future interest 
dependmg? If w c hni c misbehaved in this highci capacity, 
and icndered oui selves obnoxious to tho future punishment, 
which God has annexed to %nce : it is plainly credible, that 
I'chaifi ST w ell for the time to come may be — not useless, 
GckI forbid — bat wholly iiisutficient, alone and cf itself, ’o 
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jinnfut lliut iiiiiuMiinf'iit , or to jiut »:■! in tin conilitl'jn, 

\\1iu1m\i! tlnniM lni\t' 1» »>n in. liii'l Uf) i-r*"!.*'! otu inijo* 

Ot'Ill I'. 

Aii'l (Iioia'Ii oiujht to !■ I on ^ itii nil r* .♦ i. nro, i li- n- 

t r N \ 0 ri u' ('ll ( OIK I rnlnj; til' Oimko 1 1 ikIik t %»t it iimj 
1)0 mill'll, thi't it ii « 1> iirlj lontinrv to nil ottr notion i of 
f;o\i IIIIIU lit, m VI 11 mi to *. Imt i'l, In fmt, tho jn'otnl 
coiatitiilion of Nntiir-’, to ' iij jio . , tSi t flom;: *. 1! for th-- 
futiirn 'liiniM, in nil i v , i<rtv«nt r 1! tK Jii'Ini't h v'l 
coil! I f]Ui III I n of lin\ in,- ili n • i il, oi i U t*n j>i 'i, * t o nt 
(Uin> \t il to ill' oil il|i In > ,\l ‘1 . ' !i»\i in t'lf tlv noll'iit;* 
from M lit ini' to tl» t< rnnn", in v li if »Ii *r. , .unl in 1 U 
< [i>-i «, iifoimnlion V oiiltl Ihii jofii h'ln ut, ‘'.in 

lupiui' in;^ tlv't it V, null iii'i'i'n An-l tin *1 n t> > i [in m, 
of i< pt nt.uu o it 1 If ulotn', to j.t.'i. lit v.li’t tiMiltml i ' tl 
ii inli rcil tin ni ' 1 h 1 ol'HoMon-' to, nti I r ‘ >.ir i LA tine 
imtl forfiitid, i‘. now iim t- <1 iij.-.n, ni o{>{’ < it'on to 
01iij''t limit \ , Ji t, li\ tin I • In 1 '! ])i> \i 1 in o "l pfoj.iti itory 
F'lcnliocs oMr tlm In 'itin ii ^.or^!, tlm, notion, tif i* jn nt, uto 
nlono liciiipMiflioiont to nfj.n^fo truilt, npi'i a ' to f ' co'itrnr;, 
to the ip'iiorrtl III 11 '' ' of nmni itnl ' 

Upon tlio w Iioln tin ti , liml tin It', tlm { in r •! I iv i'{ 
GotVfi povemmont Itpf n pt nmtti'il to op ino-, \ Alim t nn> 
mtorpoi-itioii in mii linlinlf, tin' fiifm-’ piim hnn i t, fni i in. ht 
\\o Lnov. to (lio contruj, m }i w mi} si is 'ii to think, 

- [Tlu'-o roinnilji on Iho iiiadi pnej sf rr] t ut on i", i Uh> i- n r'l 
oniolion or na nu net, to eanctl "in, or t f’ < o tin) r 'i ' of pnilt 
which lonimiifi lift <n trni .nomon, urn I'cpuntid in M-n.io 'On th ' 
Atoncnipiit, (li^c 1, nnd in Ilov imi ' Ijnni,r '1\ uiph',’ ji nt a. Tin \ 
nio in perfect hnnnom with Scrljiturn, which ivpn' nta forjno 
nc'-s M tho result, not of rcpcntnncc, but of tlicih ith of Chris* — ‘ m 
whom we Inao rciloniplion tlirough Inn blood, o\en the fo*'^\onei>i 
of our PIUS* — ropcntnuco being ("'seutml, not to the tlTic-'C} of Im 
death, but to tho o/'propn i/iori of tho benefits pcourcd bj it 

E\pu if ropontauco, liowmcr, could pa\o up, natural religion U 
unablo to produco it. It is, m tho ovangehcal tnio lueiuing of 
tho ionu, Bucli Rorrow for Bin n.s flows fTOia a pcnoo of tho loco imd 
rocorcuco duo to God, and of tlio lioinousness of pin against him 
Tho BOiTow’ of tho woild in no 8 uch fooling It is, on tho contnirj, 
blended vnth foam and improsaicoB winch mako it impoasiblo to 
lovo God or draw near to him.] 
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must mcTatably hare follo'wed, notwitlistauding anytlilng-\ve 
could have done to prevent it. Now, 

V. In tMs darkness, or this light of Nature, call it which E 
you please, revelation comes in, confirms eveiy doubting fear 
which could enter mto the heart of man, concermng the 
future unpreventcd consequence of wickedness , supposes the 
world to bo m a state of rum , (a supposition which seems 
the very ground of the Chiistian dispensation, and which, il 
not pi ovable by reason, yet is m no wise contiary to it,) 
teaches us too, that the rules of Divme govcmmeut arc such, 
as not to admit of pardon immediately, and directly upon 
repentance, or by the solo efficacy of it : but then teaches, 
at the same tunc, what Nature might justly have hoped, that . 
tlio moral government of the universe v as not so rigid, but 
that there uas loom for an mterposition, to avert the fatal 
consequences of vice , which therefore, by this means, docs 
admit of paidon Eevelation teaches us, that the un k nown 
laws of God’s more genciul government, no less than the 
pai hcular laws by which wo experience he governs us at 
piescnt, are compassionate-', as wcU as good m the more 
gcnoial notion of goodness: and that ho hath mercifully 
piovidcd, that thcio should bo an mterposition to prevent the 
dcstiuction of human land, -a hat ever that destruction im- 
preveuted would have been, God so loved the uoiM, that he 
qnve Ins only Icgottcn Son, that whosoever helicvcth, not, to bo 
sure, m a speculative, but m a practical sense, that iihosocvcr • 
l-chcicth in him, should not gwrish* gave his Son m the same 
way of goodness to the woild, as he affords particular per- 
sons the friendly assistance of their fellow-creatures , when, 
anlhoutit, their tcmpoial nun -would be the certam conse- 
quence of their folhes . in the same way of goodness, I say , 
though in a transcendent and infimtely higher degree And 
the Son of God loved us and gaic himself foi tf', -with a love, 
-which ho himself compares to that of human friendship: 
though, m this case, all comparisons must fall infinitely 
short of the thmg mtended to be illustrated by them Ho 
iiitcriiosed in such a manner ns was nccessars and cffccliial 
lo prevent that execution of justice upon sinners, which God 
had appointed should othcnrisc have been executed upon 
them : or in such a manner, as to prevent that punishment 
* P.211 cto < John m. 16 
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Ciinrt, ( 0 !ii*ihO i,u\ wi'Ii thii 1 < 'uril I o of 1> - i >.rrii ii'i't I 
limt not Clmnt coino into lU" \ oilil, \ h n 1, iv,' t> . i tin 

fiiluio comlitioii of thu lii'ttor unit of un n , tiu > > ju't un lot - 
tlio fiico of tlio culli, fi r \ lioin, Mun ■> i m liH jir.'nr 
rcrcnliinco wiiii not iii>iM'nitnl 'I ho iiir iii'i’t; of tin fii t of tlu'o- 
qiii'ctioiiR IB (.'rontlj tiiiil)t(,uou't nnil noitlur of thtiu i ni 
baiuiHwercd, without going upon thnt inCiutLlj ih nnl t.nnjKnUtn’ 
thnl wo know tho whole of tho tvo Anil pirh-pi tho mpt 
inijiiiij, ^YIl(lt troiiW A irr fu{l>’Ci(l, tj (lo'l fad no' done os /•* /. , 
in(i\ lm\o in it poino m'is gr< it iinprojinctj , tint! ouglii not to rr 
ciimcd oil iiuj fill then thin jb nccessir} to help onr pirtiil ninl 
innilcquato concept loiiB of things 

° [This i-ctnaik is of iinport.mco not onl\ to BhIIoi’h nr^uiticn*, 
but on other gronnilB Tho gospel iltfincs the ostont of rctuiJ 
traiiBgrossion, find its rosulta Men "ecno dwern lusts iind jdrs 
‘ICS,’’ “ tho imaginations of the thoughts of their hearts are evil 
continvally, ” “ ihcj aro aliountcd from the hfo of God, ” the) an? 
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Wliocver miU consider tlie manifold miseiics, and tlio e\- a 
heme wickedness of the world, that the best have great 
MTongilcsscs withm themselves, which they complam of, L 
and endeavour to amend ; but that the generahty grow 
moie profligate and corrupt with ago, that heathen mo- 
ralists thought the present state to be a state of punish- 
ment ’’ and what might be added, that the earth our habi- 
tation has the appearances of bemg a rum.® whoever, I say, 
■will consider all these, and some other obvious things, mil 
think he has little leason to object against the Scriptuio 


“children of wrath ” It traces actual transgression, as no heathen 
Bystem does, to a depraved nature Mon ore “bom m sin,” their 
liearts “are deceitful above all things, and desperately inched ” 
Aud lastly it shows that this sinful condition does not onginato 
mth matter (as some of the Greeks held), or v ith God, or with 
any personal principle of evil, but with man himself A just 
nppiociation of these truths, especially of the last two, is essential 
to pemtence. K men thmk that their hearts are htttcr than their 
Uves, and their ruined condition is rather their misfortune than 
their fault, repentance will be impossible, and the blame of sin 
will be thrown, with show of reason, anywhere but upon them- 
selves, The importance of Chnstnmty, m givmg an account of the 
origin of evil, is well shown by Stillmgficet, ‘Oiig Sacra,’ lib 3, 
cap 3, § 8 , and especially by Halyburton on ‘ Natural Eehgion,’ 
chap IX , see also Wilberforce’s ‘ Practical View,’ chap iv ] 

7 [So Homer frequently ‘Herod Clio,’ 31,32 ‘Thucydides,’ 
11 G4, in 45. ‘Aristotle’s Rhet,’ u Id and 15 ] 

* [“ The stately rums are visible to every oye that bear in 
then front (yot extant) this doleful inscnption — Hero God once 
duelt Enough appears of tbe admirable fr-ame and structure of 
the soul of man to show the Dmne presence did sometime reside 
m it, more than enough of ncious deformity to proclaim ho is 
now retired and gone The lamps are extinct, the altar over- 
turned , the light and love are now vanished, which did the one 
shine with so heavenly bnghtness, the other bum with so pious 
fen our, the golden candlestick is dispMced, and thrown away as a 
useless thmg, to malvO room for the throne of the pnnee of dark- 
ness . . The comely order of this house is turned mto confusion, 
the ‘beauties of holiness’ into noisome impunties, the ‘house 
of priyer into a den of thieves,’ and that of the worst and mot 
homd kind, for e'^'^rj lust is a th-ef, and everj- theft srcr.lege,' 
etc — Tic Lirtnj TlinpV, clnp i\.l 
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t'Ci fniiit f(ir, <»r i'\ into fonn u iln titx t » on' ■ jititro of t! o"- 
c i n iMii'i nii'l ( in titii’ f' III ( >’ of it l.tit th vl 'h*' f -n of • ur 
fit t ji'in nf'i wrt'i th" c.n o in'i of i nr l> iiu, |il xi ' I m i ti ■ f> 
ill' i<hunf'i;;i nil" ( oti'lilion, f<- n tlut.y thrmu liotit m I j r- 
tnllliirls niinlo^oii . tl«^,ll't v.i' i. in th > d'flj ii-rir . of 
nuliiml rnniil'itto, nn tf," nio^ir^, fif tl •' ^ . .M !•/ lif' 
is t' ri'O'-ltioti (if Clif!' t lia'i h • ii *'( 1 1 *, n to 1 ^ i m j :r r il 
7 Vi. 'J Jim ji n tn 111 'T t i-’ui' r 111 X. !>!■ h • 'lit ’> t tufi r{i • I in 
llic ll* lujltll'tl of ttl' >>I hi, or 111 oIIm I I ''r- ( lit tl n 

liilj.'i't' in ' ’ ' t,< . '/ ,,i thn.t';.r ti.ltou 

1 in til" iijitiiri !i> < f * ' th T' .< !' r 

of tho i’. »U of *ii>l In ihi' too t • •i'll il • n, H" t r j.U)- 
j>ihutiir\ ‘ (I rtlU t' /'* lOi I r * o t -trti’.-r h 

oil- n (1 liiiin' If 11 )', li" 1 . -t}] I otir !Ii, IniV: ^ Sol, 

wliuh ‘'I'tiii'i of jM I ttlinr 1 , ht, h' i*. (*' ■ nl' Ih fo- ‘ .* 

m till' Old 'iV ‘■t itiM nt, uii'l* t t'u r- Lh'"'.o ’> r of i -t, 
and nn o\pintoi \ \iitim‘ AimI \ In r> ' > it t" ohj .t'd, th't 
all tills IS nil n'h. In v oj of idlii' mn t-i tho > » • do • i of tho 
Jilo^'iiic lav., till’ njio til' on tho (ontnrj. ofUrn’ th t tfio 

law ja% <! "s't ’> w ! <’ t, j f t' i t'i t, , ( j 1 >>:/■< 

itn'M/c of O' O't'ir '* and tli 't t' itw 0 ^ if'-’- 1 , 0/1 

accoul (0 Ok ill" ■I'T I ’ ! 1 1 ! r- rr u t f f >•’ ^ 

0/ li'itunlif tfiti.ij^, ai ^^v• ( I'M I't '"t’ if (!ck\ /■’ 

-irat iihuat to inal.c th t‘hi!''-h. J\,r r^i', ’ lO }■', 0 •! 0 • 
vuOit all tliii 01 thill) to th j‘th''t> "ft" f (, (’i- I, ' 

moinil I r tlio l.(-\ ita il iiui-tlioud \wi t i> vh uUni ot thn 

pricitliood of Christ , in lilxc nimun 1 ic tiio t ih ni ’t!" nndo 
by Moses MAS accordinp: to that phoMi d him m tlm mount 
Tho piiosthood of Christ, and the lulienmelo m the monut, 
voro tho oiiginals of the former of vhitli tho T.e\iticul 
pijcsihood MiUi a In’o » latter tlio t ihernaclo 

made hj Moses ivas a cojij 'J ho doctimo of this epistle 

“ John 1 find via. 12 

Itoni. Ill 25, and ^ 11, 1 Cor v. 7, Cjih x 2, 1 John 't tt, 
aintt xx\i 28. 

*' John 1 . 29, 30, niid throughout tho Book of Revelation. 

Throughout tho Epiatlo to the IIiNbiowa 

Iba liii. , Dun IK 21, Ps cx *1 " Ifoh x 1 

”70 "imuister to vlmt le a copj ” Iltb. vin 4, 5. 
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Hieu plainly is, that tho legal sacrifices Tvere allusions to 
tho great and final atonement to bo made by the blood of 
Chnst, and not that this was an allusion to those Nor 
can anythmg be more express or determmate, than tho 
following passage. It is not possible that the blood of hulls and 
of goats should take away sin. Whmefoie whmhe cometh into 
the world, he saith, Saci tfice and ojfei mg, i. e. of bulls and of 
goats, thou wouldest not, hut a body hast thou prepared me — 
Lo, 1 corro to do thy wiU, 0 Qod — By which will wo are 
sanctified, through the offering of the body of Jesus Chi ist once 
for all.^'^ And to add one passage more of the hko kind : 
Chi ist was once offeied to hsai the sins of many , and unto them 
that look for him shall he appeal the second time without sin , 
i. e wnthout bearing sm, as he did at his first commg, by 
being an offcrmg for it ; without having our iniquities again 
laid upon him, unthout bemg any more a sin olfei mg . — unto 
them that look foi him shall he aqipear the second time, without 
sin, unto salvation.^ Noi do tho inspired uTiters at aU con- 
fine themselves to this manner of spealang concenung tho 
satisfaction of Chnst , but declare an efficacy m what ho did 
and sufFered for us, additional to and beyond more instruc- 
tion, example, and goveinmeut, m gieat variety of ex- 
pression : That Jesus should die foi that nation, the Jews . and 
not for that nation only, hut that also, plainly by tho efficacy 
of hiB death, he should gathei togethei in one the childicn of Qod 
that wei e scattered abroad that he suffered for sins, the just 
for the unjust,'^ that he gave his life, himself, a iansom,*° that 
we aie bought ivith a puce that he ledeemed us with his 
blood; redeemed us from the cuise of the law, being made a 
curse for us ** that he is our Advocate, Intercessor, and Pro- 
pitiation that he ivas made pei feet, or consummate, though 
suffenngs: and being thus made perfect he became the author of 
salvation that God was in Chust reconciling the worlu 

*« Hcb X, 4, 5, 7, 9, 10 >' [Heb ] ix, 28 

'• John XU 51, 52 1 Pet lu 18 

Matt xx 28, Mark x 45, 1 Tim u G 
2 Pet u 1, Rev xiv 4, 1 Cor m 20. 

1 Pet u 19, Rev v 9, Gal ui 13 
Hcb vu. 25, 1 John u. 1, 2. 

Hcb. n 10, and v. 9 
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vjll Ho jiiiMi hi il a'lM. tJu 1 1 \ I } ^ at.’ii , 1 h’ a> I 
i-ornij't* (1 , iui'l tin r\ 1 1 ■ ' )■ -'^i < f \ 1 1 to * > 
fhirrvo, Y.n-' lo-* um(iI<,: tin ,n ih tuUrrht t '4 iii'l, taajt t 
iis iiuthoiitj ti\< 1,,, to / ' ' ’-o, - f '< • , 'i I 

litt'- ]>rt t It J /, in < \ji( ct.Ulon of th" fiUnri. ji.o,’^ o at </ 
God. He confinu* d tin, truth of tin-, im-i. 1 •■e-.tf n of ^ . ♦v.,, 
nnd ii'; ndditioml eeidi nee of it , tin, t\id( iico of te t - 
iiiony *■’ He di'tinetle re\e‘.dtd Hu iiniimr, in winch Ocu 
V ould bo wor'hipju d, tho cfiicit\ of upcntniuo, and tho 
rcni\atds nnd puni^-hmeuts of n futuio life 'Jliue lio e..ie n 
jtropliet in n ‘^cn^-c in wliuh no other tMr v, n*; To whie'h 
IS to be ndded, that lie set n*: n jicrfect exo* i tl'-t i-e r ' h! 

foUOK' /il? FttJ'f 

1) Secondly, He bus n ^ r/iif/t i5 i c' of t is r *, J.\ He 

2 Cor ^ 19, Hom \ lit, I'pL u IG 
*' Htb u 14 See nl^o a rerutrl .ibio pi, „e in tl “ I -h < ' 
Jwb, nxiu 24 

^ Phil II 8, 9, John lu •>">, and e 22, 23 
'3 r,cv e 12, 13 JoLum. 14 

*' PVJ 153, etc 
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founded a church, to be to maitkjnd a standing memoiial ot 
religion, and invitation to it, nhich he promised to bo mth 
ahi ays even to the end He exercises an mvisible govciii' 
ment over it himself, and by his Spirit , over that part of it 
which IS niihtant here on earth, a government of discipline, 
for the perfecting of the saints, foi the edifying Im hody, till we 
all come in the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God, unto a peifect man, unto the measme of the stature 
of the fulness of Chi Of this church all persons scattered 

over the world, who live m obedience to his laws, are mem- 
bers. For these ho is gone to pi epai e a ^loce, will come 
again to receive them unto himself, that whcie he is theie they 
may he also, and leign with him for evci and ever and like- 
wso to tale vengeance on them that know not God, and obey not 
Ins gospel ^ 

Agamst these parts of Chiist’s office I iind no objections, 
blit what aic fully obviated in the begmning of this cliapter 

Lastly, Christ offered himself a propitiatoiy s.iciifice, and ^ 
m5ido atonement for the sms of the world, n hicli is men- 
tioned last in legard to what is objected against it, Sacii- 
fices of expiation were commanded the Jen s, and obtained 
amongst most other nations, fi om tradition, nhose oiiginal 
probably was revelation And they were continually le- 
Xicatcd, both occasionally and at the letiims of stated times , 
and made up gicat part of the external rehgion of manlund. 
lint now once in the end of the woild Chiist aj>pcaicd to put 
away sin by the sacrifice cf himself^ And this saciifico vas, 
in the highest dogicc and inth the most extensive influence, 
of that efficacy for obtaining paidon of sm, which the hea- 
thens may be supposed to have thought their saci ifices to 
have been, and winch the Jewish sacnficcs really ii ere in 
some degree, and with regaid to some persons 

How and m what particular wav it had this efficacy llierc 
aro not wanting pei'sons who have endeavoured to cxp’ain, 
but I do not find that the Scriptuic has explained it. Wo 
seem to bo very much in the dark concerning the manner in 
\i hich the ancients understood atonement to be made, t c. 
pirdon to be obtained by saenfices And if the Fenpture 

« Fph IV 12, 13 

Joliii iiv 2, 3, Rev ui 2), nnd li 15. 

'* 2 TLv^"' 1 8. -* Heb. ir. 20. 
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till niltrai will an tho fntlii r of our r ' , lo Ir", th' •■i ‘‘o-i . 1 'h 
ofTiciil functions and a Jar oii'-l ch inicti r H is i n nihil, i U'l } ’ 
iH ju“t In our psh.itioii b'jth |nrtt of hit tlrunt-'<.r rn to I' 
lmrinoni/'’(l — holme "s and lo\e, and ro it I -J C'hr». t to ■‘U*’'tr, 
or God cannot ho jn-t and the jiiilGcr of flm o vlio holu.c. 
"Wlicn oni Ixiid I ppi irtitl he fir t olatid a id ro honourc I the H ’ 
ttlnch men had hruhtn, ho then ixlirmslid tho cuT', ’ Inch thix 
liad incumd, {pting hirti'^elf arm om fur thim Tho clhi ic/ of 
Inn work depended partly upon Ins innocence, f o that ho b 'fo our 
Pins (not hia own) upon tho tree, and partly upon las mhin.nt 
digmtj’, fio that ho aoluntaril^ undertook a rcrvico he otsixl to none, 
humbling InmHolf to become obedient unto death Clearly m tins 
arraiigement the loao of God orgmntca a plan that sati^fin hw 
justice, maintains the law lu its apirit, if not in i‘n lo‘t''r, and 
tonkas it possible to remit tin aiithout domg \iolenco to thoco 
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trino of the gospel appeals to be, not only that ho tanght 
the efficacy of lopentanco, but rendeied it of the efficacy 
which it 18 by what ho did and suffered for us , that he ob- 
tained for us the benefit of having our repentance accepted 
unto eternal life , not only that he revealed to Burners that 
they were in a capacity of salvation, and how they might 
obtain it , but moicovei that he put them mto this capacitj 
of salvation by what he did and suffered foi them, put us 
mto a capacity of eseapmg future pumshment and obtammg 
future happmcBS, And it is our Musdom thankfully to accept 
the benefit, by performing the conditions upon which it is 
offered on our part, wuthout disputmg how it was piocured 
on his Fdr, 

YII Smeo wo neither Imow by what means pumshment Q 
m a future state would have followed wuckedness m this, 
nor in what manner it w ould have been inflicted had it not 
been prevented, nor all the reasons why its infliction would 
liavo been needful, noi the particular nature of that state of 
happmess W'hich Christ u gone to prepare for his disciples , 
and since w'o are ignorant how fai any thmg which wo could 
do would, alone and of itself, have been effectual to prevent 
(hat pimishment to which w o were obnoxious, and recover 
that happmess w hich w c had forfeited, ic is most evident w e 
are not judges, antecedently to icvelation, whether a medi- 
ator was or w as not necessary to obtam those ends , to pre- 


principlcs of equity which are essential to the mamteuance ot 
the Divmo government tVlulo upon the offenders themeclvcs 
the arrangement produces, through the influence of the reasons of 
it, a deeper senso of the Binfulucss of sm, of the excellence of law, 
the beauty of holmess, the loi o and nghteousness of God, than is 
ever produced by other means All the efficacy of the cre^s with 
man is not to bo asenbed to these rcasorm, or the work of the Spirit 
would bo unnccc'^sary, but it is not difficult to fnders^and how it 
plyould become the power of God to all iiho behove lYith God, its 
efficacy depends in part on this appointment, yet e\en here we 
understand enough to i-egaid the arrangement not as arhitrary, but 
ns founded on attributes and principles which sciwo to vindicato 
the Ditmo law, and to endear the Divmc character to holy -nd 
Intelligent creatures Sec Burney's ‘Power of Faith,' sermona m. 
tuic. -uu., and 'Wilberforcc e ‘Prictical Ticrr,’ chap, n - § C. 
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Inuc I'. 1 n tl'iii' or * tit‘< i* *1 1 v hu >. lo'i ' * 'h> ti"t i* < 
liov. tlu\ v't.' toinUi'l*.. t" tilt ti 1 , )i lii,l i t>l 
\ 1 1 nothin’' I'l iiiort i >.iiitii'>n to !> it < t v ith th in thl ‘ nh- 
Mii lilt \ lint it it It-' nt ! in ' h 'I * I . h)i (1 . 1 I i]i ' t i I i>t‘ 

not nnl*;. s in th< t i^i , tt ii . i nh nt tl i t i «. ol , ( li n t "'ll, 

M ith tiny ‘■hii'lo". oi K k on, I ' nt/. <1 in»l ,u } j irii ut.'r 
jiirlof imth'itimvl ofln < ft . oh ‘1 iti 'iptur' , till 

it can ho hlit.uii po itisilj imt to Ik r> 'pn-it. or i o'nlni iii 
to tlio dull inopiiK. (I to In m ionipli>'h> -I, or tin t 1 . in U/' If 
unrtaMjiialilo 

3 Ami tlioro m ouo ohji ctnm luinh u.,.ihi‘t tin •■'ti *■/ t" n 
of Clliisl, vIirU looK^ to hoot thi'po-itUk lii'l, th it th" 
iloetum.' of liih lit 111,: ajijioint. il to i-nil. r I.t tin mu'' ot ih" 
V 01 111, rojiri Milts (lOil ns in un/ imlilh riiit \,h<th.r ho 
inmislu'd tho inmicont or tin* )'iiilt\ Now from th" fon - 
1^0111}' ohsf’nnlioiiH we m i> m' tin. < \tri im. ^hp’lltln >■-, i,f fli 
sucli ohjoctiom., ami (thoup:li u r most certain all wno 
iniiho (hem do not an tho conM.pK nci) thalth<% lomludo 
allo'^cllici nfi mnch a'^auist Ciod's mIioU oripnmil constitution 
of Natmo, and tlio whole dail\ coms-e of Dimii" procidcnco 
in llio goicinmcnt of llic woild, i r aj^auist tiio wholo 
Bclicmo of Theism and tlio whole notion of r> hpon, as 
ajramst Cliiihtianitj , For tho world is a toiistitution or 
Bjfilcni, whose parth lla^o a nintnal roferenee to each other; 
and tlioro m a Bcliomo of tliinfr^ p-aduallj caiTjinj: on, i illcd 
tho conrBO of Natiue, to tho cmiNiii;: on of which tiod 1 ms 
appointed hk m miuoiip waja to contiihuto. And when, in 
tho daily conrso of natural jiiondcncc, it m aiipoinUd that 

a innocent people phonld puflei for the faults of the giiilt}, this 
IB lialilo to tho ven pnino ohjcction ns tho instance wo aro 
now consideiinR. Tlio infinitely greater importance of that 
appointmout of Christianity, winch is ohjcctcd against, docs 
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not liuKlor but it may be, ns it plainly is, an appoiiirmeut of 
tbo very same kmd -witli v bat tbo •world affords us daily b 
examples of Nay, if there weio any force at all m the ob- 
jection, it would bo strongei m one lespect agamst natural 
pro’Tidenco tlian agamst Christianity, because under tho 
foiTucr we are m many cases commanded, and even necessi- 
tated whether wo ■will or no, to suffer for the faults of others, 
whcieas tlie sufformgs of Christ were voluntary. Tho woild's o 
bomg under the iighteous government of God does mdeed 
imply, that finally and upon tho whole e^try one shall re- 
ceive accoidmg to his personal deserts , and tho general 
doctnne of tho •vholc Scripture is, that this shall be the 
completion of the Divme government. But dmang the pro- 
gress, and, for aught v e Icnow, even m order to tho comple- 
tion of this moral scheme, ■ncarious punishments may be fit 
aud absolutely necessary. Jlen by their foUies nm them- 
selves into cxticmc distress, mto difficulties vhich Mould be 
absolutely fatal to them -were it not foi the mtei-position and 
assistance of otheis God commands by the law of Natuio 
that ■wo afford them this assistance, m many cases where m'o 
cannot do it vutliout very great pams and labour, and suf- 
fcrmgS'to ourselves. And we seo in what variety of w.ays 
one iierson’s sufformgs contnbuto to the lebef of another; d 
and how or by what particidar means this comes to pass, or 
follows from the constitution and lavs of Nature, Mhieh 
como under our notice , and, bemg fannhanzed to it, men 
are not shocked mth it So that the reason of then insist- 
ing open obicctions of the foregoing kmd against the satis- 
faction of Chiist IS, either that they do not consider God’s 
settled and unifoi-m appointments as his appomtments at all, 
or else they forget that vicanous punishment is a pi o'viden- 
tial appointment of every dav's cxiier’f'iice , and then, from 
their being unacquamted ■with the more general lavs of Na- 
ture or Dmne government over the world, and not seeing 
how the suffenngs of Chiist could contribute to the redcmii- 
tion of it, ■anlosB by arbitrary and tyTaunical m ill , they con- 
clude his suffenngs could not contribute to it any other way 
And tet ■what Ins been often alleged m justification of tins 
doctrine, even fiom tho apparent natural tendency of this q 
mi-thod of our redemption, it*: tendency to Miidn.ite the 
nntbority of Gou't laws, aud deter Ins creatures from sin. 
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IhiiiS'-' 111 Ciunti ijiits , !■ 11-' nr lilt' lo t'u r ’m , 

<ln]i^ ii" linin'- df i It), nl ULi , s liu h iV' in itt( r iif i s.j m : t 
I/.t iLi-on 1 > lint t</* fiiul if nn\ j. >t (! tl - >■ iqitun.' 
liccuiiiit of Ihf U'kiji], 1)011 of lilt Yoil'i 1 -j, LI ii>'‘ c.iij U 
f-hov.ii to l)t rs illi coi'tnn to it, kl the nt-iijitiri , in ft c 
n'ltnc of GckI, Lo psto ito, kut kt not m c’i p lOr tru-’^riu-! 

r. F sse go on objecting rgiu'-‘'t uii infinito >-011' me, th 't \ t I’o 
not 6 CC tlic ncct^tits or n.-tfulnc^ , of ul! it- j iri--, a ul call 
tins rcai-oning, mid, sslitcli f-tiU further Iicightcrii th-’ .> 1 )- 
furdity in the jiro'-cnt co'^e, jnrt-- sshidi s c are not nctnelT 
concerned in Tor it mas l>e v.orth nieutiou'ng, 

5 Ladly, dlmt not onls the ria^on of the thing, bat the 

s. hole* an'ilog's of X'daic diould teach u>, not to cxiitct to 
li'ise tno like infonni't.on conceming the Dnuic coiieliiet, i ' 
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concerning our own duty. God instructs us by experience, 
(for it IS nf't reason, but experience xrbicb instincts us,) 
what good or bad consequences wuU follow from oui actmg 
m such and such manneis • and by this ho directs us, how' 
wo aic to behave ourselves. But though wo arc sufliciently a 
instructed for tho common purposes of life , yet it is but an 
almost mfinitely small part of natural providence w Inch w'o 
aio at all let into. The case is tho same wnth regaid to 
revelation Tho doctnno of a mediator between God and 
man, against which it is objected, that the expediency of b 
some things in it is not undci stood, i elates only to what 
was done on God’s part in tho appointment, and on tlio 
Mcdiatoi’s m tho execution of it For what is required of 
us in consequence of this gracious dispensation, is another 
subject, m which none can complain for want of information 
liio constitution of tho w'oiId,nnd God’s natuial govemmciit 
over it, IS all mystery, as much as the Christian dispensation 
Yet under the hist ho has given men all Ihuigs paiammg 
to hfo, and under tho othei, all thmgs pcriaimiig mito 
godliness And it may bo added, that thcie is nothmg hard 
to be accounted foi in any of tho common precepts of 
Chnstianity though if thcie weie, surely a Dirinc com- 
mand is abimdantly sutScicnt to lay us imder the strongest 
obligations to obedience. But the fact is, that the reasons 
of all the Chiistian precepts aro evident Fositivo insti- 
tution' aic manifestly necessary to keep up and propagate 
religion amongst manland And our duty to Chnst, the 
internal and c'ctemal worship of Imn , this part of the 
religion of tho gospel, manifestly arises out of w hat ho has 
done and suffered, his authoiity and dominion, and tho 
ixilation wdiich he is revealed to stand m to us"" 


CHAPTER Xl. 

OF Tllr WANT CF UXIVFRSALITY IX nEWDlATrOV; AND OF 

THE surposm nnriciLxcY ix tut proof of it. 

Pl'itF evidence of rci elation la deficient, it is said, tmd ej 1. o 
revelation is not true llevelahon is not nniversa], it is Kio, and 
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»n 11 h> I'roMili'tu 

C Tliui r\'v<oimijr, I b'. t’ o i tli ’ i rrj i t^'J li I-* 

tri lUd iicvonltiL^ to liH t» nt 1 1 *1 j " 1 % .K tbo ■ 'i tl .i -‘j-tr - 

inonl iUki not »tiii>iN ti’iui 

1 Tlmt nil ihod’h roH; o\r. < "nitilto!! h f j« r U -it ■■ or 

2-Tlml ^\o Hot, thoiiforc, to m r i>‘,n ctndtt 'i, 

or tlmt of otlicrr 

D \Mmt tlio rc-wonn of ttin nirvi"<mtnt i ru, \ o L'.ruot t-'ll, but it 
innj bo sniil, 

1 Oonei-nllj, limt llio r-inie imuciido ^\t^K^l cln{io"il toil to 

III ibo MirlouH onUi-s of cuiturn, niid \,uti \nnoin laim- 
citioH, dinposed Him to jdnco trtitun’i of ttio raiuo oulir 
(nnd c\tu tlio fmmo creatnro'!, at difb'iont pcnodi), in dif 
feront positioiiB 

2 Moio pnrliculnrlj, it is lorj dilllcult to (;i\o n u r-onj ns nihj 

bo seen from our own cnbo. A H^btcm liUo ours, mipluM 
Tliingn pant nnd futme, unknowni to us, but pO'->il>l\ coa 
tnining tbo oi.plnimtton 

It rccpurcs, too, mnotj, which lunj nupplj the renson. 
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And, at all events, tlio reason wliy vre are placed in a state 
of Ignorance, is probably also the reason, why the reason of 
our being 1 1 that state is not told us 
E That this arrangement is no ground of complajit, appears from 
the following facts — 

1 The deficiency of Christian evidence may be part of our intel- 

lectual probation, mtended to exercise our mmds virtuously 
in eiaminmg the evidence Such exercise in intellectual 
matters, may as easily test our fairness and candour, ns pro- 
bation m practice 

2 It may be part of our general moral and religious prcbation, 

that it proves our character, thus — 

If religion is only supposably ci edible, 

A Senous inquiry, and moral self-control, arc made obligator} , 
and piofauity, carelessness, and presumption, aie thereby 
condemned especially 

b As our example will have influence with others, the reason 
being, 

1 That doubt supposes SOME eiidence, and 

2 The lowest evidence ought to have some practical in- 

fluence The degree of that influence depends on the 
fairness and honesty of our charactci , the practical 
neglect of any evidence showing moral deficiency, just 
as the incapacity to discern it shows our intellectu.d 
deficiency. 

C It may constitute moral discipline and improvement, ns do 
difiicultics m practice, when the truth is beliei ed 
Temptation of any kind (ns to evidence, for example), 
exercises, and so proa cs, the moral pnnciple, 
a Teachmg us not thoughtlessly to reject evidence, nor to 
conceal it, and to act virtuously, even though the lesulfc? 
aroimcertam, and 

b What 13 thus exercised and proved is thereby strengthened 
So that there is the same rcasoi for deficient evidence, a.* 
for our trials, nor is it unlikely 
c That anth some (whoso external temptations are small', 
those difficulties form the chief part of their disciphne, 
as in common life some arc tned, not by ha\mg to prac- 
tise prudence, but by having to find out what prudence is 
F After all, though it is thus far supposed that the deficiency 
the evidence of religion belongs to the c.adencc itself, it is 
possible that the deficiency may be owing to sometbmg m the 
objector, cither 
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I'l' lins 1)0011 Ihoutrlit bv ‘•omo por-oni, that if the oiidoiico 
of letolatiou npiioius doubtful, tins itt-oll turns into p 
jio^itno lugumoiit njtiiin''t it bocausc it oaiinot oo fuj)])0'-ed, 
that, if it Moio true, il 110111(1 bo loft to i-ubsist upon doubt- 
lid oiidonco And tlio objeotum against loiolation fiom it*- 
not being uniiorsal is often insisted upon as of gieat is eight. 

A Noiy thoiicftkuces of thofio oinuions may bo fihoini, by 
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oTjsciuug tUo suppositions on -wliicli tlicy nro founded, 
which aic ically such as these, that it cannot ho thought 
God would havo bestowed any favour at all upon us, unless i 
m the degree, W’hich, wo tlnnk, he might, and which, wo 
imagmc, w ould be most to our particular advantage , and 
also that it cannot bo thought ho would bestow’ a favour 2 
upon any, unless he bestowed the same upon aU: sup- 
positions, which wo find contradicted, not by a few' mstanccs 
in God’s natural goveinmcnt of tho woild, but by tho 
general analogy ol Nature together. 

Persons who speak of tho evidence of rebgion as doubtful, B 
and of this supposed doubtfulness as a positive aigument 
agahistit, should be put upon considciing, W’hat that evidence 
indeed is, w hich they act upon with regard to their tem- 
poral mtcrcsts For, it is not only exticmely difficult, but 1 
m many cases absolutely impossible, to balance pleasure 
and pain satisfaction and uneasiness, so as to bo able to say 
on w hich side the overplus IS There are the hke difficulties a 
and impobSiiniiTies in making the duo allowance for a change 
of temper and taste, for satletj’-, disgusts, lU he.alth . any of 
wdiich render men incapable of enjoying, after they have ob- 
tained what they most eagerly desired Numberless too are 
tho accidents, besides that one of untimely death, which 
may even piobably disappomt tho bes^concorted schemes* 
and strong objections are often seen to he against them, not 
to bo removed or answered, but w’hich seem overbalanced 
by reasons on tho other side , so as that the certam tbfii- 
culties and dangers of tho pursmt are, by every one, thought 
justly disregaided, upon account of the appealing greater 
advantages in case of success, though there bo but httle 
probabihtj’ of it Lastly, every ono observes our liablcness, 
if we bo not upon our guard, to bo deceived by the falsehood 
of men, and the false appearances of thmgs and this danger 
must bo greatly mcrcascd, if there bo a strong b.ns within, 
snpposo from indulged jiassion, to favour tho deceit, 
licnee arises that great uncertainty and doubt filin'- ss of 
proof, wherom onr temporal ml crest really cousi‘-t‘-, wbat 
are the most jirob.iblo me ms of attainmg it , and whether I 
those means will eventually bo successful And numberless 
instances there are, in the daily course of life, m winch all 
men tluuk it reasonable to engage in pursnit®', thougb the 
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jiroplif tF, til it i'-, fri/tn '!'/ ^ ti'l ’'i *■ tl • •’ 

r f ^ J'l< nc< of til trat’i of til' ir ic Is 'ii.p, tin , li i 1 
t Ik) li\fd in til', .*1 1' t'.f ' n I’l' 1 -•-r"!;'.. • -1 j r. 1 

fui'l tlic corniii" of Cliri't .ind t’'< fi’- t I i 

liipliT CM'knco of til" iiiir.''!' s \ Touilit in '•f ''t.'fi'i i' 
Chri=tiimf}, tli'in v.li.’t i.i, liatc nov. 'Ili'\ li >i r’-u i 
ftron? jiR'iiTj/tn o jiroof of tin truth of it, j>' rl j - of r'.uoh 
pTC'ittr fon', in t .i/ of i r/uun n*, thin in'”.,! tl n 1 , of 
v.Iiirli VC hate mtj littl*, r' it timritr; I ir' ui the pr>- 
nimritive proof of it'i truth, from the iniiu' i c, ^ iuth it 1 '<1 
upon the lit. «; of the pt'ii'ralitj of it"- jiroh - or- Ar'l ^ o, 
or future a"e«, inaj po-'iLh Im’M a proof Oi n, i hieh th p 
coul'l not haie, from the confonnity hrt’iC n the i/'-u]'h< tk 
Imiory, rn'l the ftutc of the -..orhl 'ind of ChrL-t'oriit;.. A: d 
further if ^.e vere to ‘^uppo'-e tlie cvidnice, v.hith come 
have of religion, to amount to little more than ing tl at :* 
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may bo tvuo , but that they remam lu great doubts and im- 
ccidamtios about both its evidonco and its nature, and great 
periilexitics concenung tbo rule of life : others to ha'v e a 
'nil conviction of the truth of rebgion, "with a distinct Icnow- 
ledgo of their duty , and others severally to have all the 
intermcdiato degrees of rehgious bght and evidence, which 
he between these two — if we put the case, that for the pre- 
sent, it was intended, revolaticn, shonld be no more than a 
sraoll bght, m tho midst of a world greatly overspread, not- 
^vlthstandlng it, with ignorance and darlcness , that certain 
glimmerings of this bght should extend, and be directed, to 
remote distances, in such a manner as that those who really 
partook of it should not discern from whence it origmally 
came ; that some m a nearer situation to it should have its 
light ohscured, and, m different ways and degrees, inter- 
cepted and that others should be placed withm its clcarci 
influence, and bo much more enhvened, checied, and di- 
rected by it , but yet that even to these it should bo no more 
than alight shining in a daiL place , all this would be per- 
fectly umfomi, and of a piece -nuth the conduct of Providence 
in the distribution of its other blessmgs If tho fact of tho 
case really were, that some have received no light at all 
from the Scriptures , as many ages and countnes m tlie 
heathen world ; that others, though they have, by means of 
it, had essential or natural religion enfoi ced upon their con- 
sciences, yet have never had the genmne Scnpture-rcvelation, 
until its real evidence, proposed to their consideration , and 
tho ancient Persians and modem Mahometans may possibly 
bo instances of people in a situation somewhat like to this : 
that others, though they have had the Senpture laid before 
them as of Divmo revelation, yet have had it v. ith the sys- 
tem and evidence of Chnstiamtv so mtcrpolatcd, the system 
so corrupted, the ovidcnco so blended WiLh false miracles, 
as to leave tho mmd m tho utmost doubtfulness and imcei- 
taiiity about the u hole, which may bo tho state of some 
thoughtful men, m most of those nations u ho call themselves 
Christian : and lastly, that others have had Clinstiamfy 
oflered to them in its genmne simplicity, and uuth its proper 
evidence, as persons m countries and churches of civil and 
of Christian liberty , but Iiouevcr that c\cn these persons 
arc left in great ignorance in many rc'^pccts, and have by no 
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make creatm es of different moral capacities, disposed iiim also 
to place creatures of like moral capacities in different reli- 
gious situations , and even the same creatures, m different 
periods of tlieir liemg. And tho account or reason of tins is l 
also most probably tho account why the constitution of 
thmgs is such, as that creatures of moral natmes or capaci- 
ties, for a consideiablo part of that duration in u 'licli they 
aro living agents, are not at all subjects of moiahty and 
religion , but gi ow up to be so, and grow up to be so moro 
and moro, gradually from childhood to mature age. 

What, m particular, is tho account oi reason of these 2 
things, wo must bo greatly m tho darlc, weio it only that uo 
know so VC17 little even of our own case Our present state 
may possibly bo the conseq.ucnco of somewhat past, uhich 
wo are wholly ignorant of : as it has a reference to some- 
what to come, of which wo know scarce any more than is 
necessary for practice. A system or constitution, in its 
notion, imphcs variety and so compheated an one as tliis 
M orld, verj' great variety. So that were revelation umvcrsal, 
yet, from men’s different capacities of understanding, from 
the different lengths of their hves, their diffeient educations 
and other external circumstances, and from their difference 
ot temper and bodily constitution , them rebgious situations 
would be u idely diflercnt, and tho disadvantage of some >n 
comparison of others, perhaps, altogether ns much ns at 
present. And tho true account, u hatever it be, u hy man- 
kind, or such a part of mankind, aic placed m this condition 
of Ignorance, must bo supposed also the true account of our 
fuidher ignoi-ance, in not knomng tho reasons why, or u hence 
it is, that they aro placed in this condition IJut tho follow- 
ing iiractical reflections may deserve the se.ious considera- 
tion of those persons, who tliinlc the circumstances ol man- 
kind or their oum, m tho forcmentioucd respects, a ground j, 
(.1 coraplamt. 

Fust, The evidence of lehgion not appearing obvious, may j 
constitute one particidar part of some mens tnal in the 
rehgous sense . as it gves scope for a virtuous exercise, or 
\ icious neglect, of their understanding, in exaunmng or not 
examining into that cv idencc. Tliere seems no possible rc.i- 
son to be gven, -whyxic may not be m a state of moral 
probation, witli rcganl to the exercise of our unilcrs:anfl rg 
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2 coil'll}. It njij . ir^- to Ji- i t I'lr.: n' t\ t li 'it, th' n'_Ii it t- 

not to imich iitti lukil to, th vt if, niiou con^uh rrti'jii of rdi- 
pion, the cMihui c of it ‘-honhl ='.< .n t'j m} jicr'-oti" clo'iht- 
ft.l, Jl. th. hioli'^l ‘•tiji^io^ iMc <kp-oe , tint iknihtli'l 

cvulcucc \.i!!, i'ov c\cr, imt :I e in into .1 t. n'l “-Mk c>^ 
jou'/i'i'/’i in tlic looml I'lid rcli',rioii' ‘-I'n-c I or, >-111 ;> n 
man to bt rc4illy m doubt, Mhcilicr Mich r jHr'on luid not 
done hnii the frrc.'tc^t faour ; or, 1 hether hi® c.hfik' ic.ii- 
jiorHd intcrc pt did not dijiMid t4]>on that jKrton. no one, 
acho liad any Fcm-c of frr.ititudc i nd of prudence, cotdd po— 
fibly consider hiin'^clf in the panic pituation, a\ith rCrTird to 
FU'Ji perpon, as if he had no Mieh doubt. In tnuh, it li 
jnst to ‘'4I]., that certainty mid doubt .ae the p.mio . a? te 
Eiy, the eituationp nov mentioned v.otild leave a man as 
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entirely at liberty m point of gratitude or piudence, as lio 
would be, were bo certain be bad received no favour from 
Bucb person, or that be no way depended upon bini. And 
thus, tbougb tbe evidence of rcbgion wbicb is nffoided to 
some men should be bttlo more than that tboy arc given to 
ECO, tbe system of Cbnatiamty, or religion in general, to bo 
supposable and credible , tins ought m all leason to beget 
a serious practical apprehension, that it may bo tine. And 
oven this ^Vlll afford matter of exercise for rebgious suspense a 
and deliberation, for moial lesolution and self-government , 
because tbe apprehension that rebgion may bo true docs as 
leally lay men under obbgatious, as a full conviction that it 
18 true. It gives occasion and motives to consider further 
the important subject , to prcseivo attentively upon their 
minds a gcneial impbeit cense that they may be under Divine 
moral government, an awful solicitude about religion, 
whether natuial or revealed Such appiehension ought to 
turn men’s eyes to every degieo of new hght which may bo 
had, from whatovei side it comes , and mduce them to 
rcfiam, m the meantime, from all immoralities, and hvo m 
the conscientious practice of eveiy common rm tue Espe- 
cially are they boimd to keej) at the greatest distance from 
all dissolute profaneness , for this the very nature of the case 
forbids , and to treat with the highest levcrence a matter, 
upon which their own whole mterest and bemg, and the fate 
of Nature, depend. This bcharuour, and an active endeavour 
to mamtam u ithm themselves this temper, is the business, 
the duty, and the msdom of those persons, uho complain 
of the doubtfulness of rehgion is what they are undci tho 
most proper obligations to. And such behaviour is an exer- 
tion of, and has a tendency to improve in them, that cha- 
lacter uluch tho practice of all tho several duties of 
religion, from a full conviction of its truth, is an exertion 
of, and has a tendency to improve in others . others, I 
say, to uhom God has afforded such conviction Nay, con- 
sidering the mfmito importance of religion, revealed ns well 
ns natural, 1 think it may bo said m gener.al, that whoever 
M ill u cigh the matter thoroughly may see, there is not near 
so much difference, ns is commonly imagined, between v hat 
ought 111 reason to bo the rule of hfc, to those persons vho 
are fully conviuccd of its truth, and to those vho have only 
a serious doubimg nppichension, that it may be true. Tl cir 
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'i’hl’ [flDllIlfl Ilf th' i/h I'll. , I !i‘l th ah' 

them ju I aii'l (till', !■', th't ih'tiht'ii'' ii- ( iil^, 1 j'h 

1 ‘•nmo ih'^'U e (if iMil'iii' fi'i tlii't, of V. li t h i 1){ 

Jio I'l r-oii v.diiM h 111 •('lit iniiu’ th ’ tt tth if n 

miinhiM of fi'i ti f-'j uti'l ’ o I in m-r t un . 1, \ hn h » h'lul 1 ( > i- 
ikllt.lHl lUIlU into ill', tilulC'ht , . tl'l of \ [iich 1" h'll l’" 
CMili in It lit all Aii'l thunk'll Ml th" I l•‘!Ill\>’ ili-tir-i, 
anil ^^h^lc' toil'" 'im nth mc viro in ihaiht, Vi 'Im.ll in 
comniim hinj^napt i-n, that mo Ii.ul no iiihm" at ill fur 
either aiilo, jet that '-itnatioii of thin^''-, i.huh !> lah r*^ it 
an oecu clinnco anil no inoro, thatiueh ani>i.nt Mill In pj" n, 
under, thm cai^o oiiuiiaUnt to nil ofhii-, vhtro tin re i, 
euch CMik'iico on both enles of a qin ^tkn,* ns leue*; the 
inind in doubt conceniin}:^ tbo tnitli Jiulud in all tin -v 
ciiics tboio is no innro c\idinoo on one Fido than on the 
otbci , lint Ibero is (Mliat is eeiiinalnit to) inneli more for 
citlioi, tlian foi tlio tintli of a number of facts mIiuIi como 
into onc’6 tlionplits at landom Anil thus, m all llicco cueos, 
(lonbt ns mncli prcsnjipo^'os oMdcncc, lov cr ilo^iecs of om- 

2 dcnco, ns belicl presupposes higbci, and ccrtaintv Injrlitr 

atill Any ono mIio Mill a liftlo attend to the nature of 

OYidoncc, Mill easily cnrij- tins obscnation on, and see, tlinf 
bctMCcn no ovidenco at all, and that dc^^ico of it mIhcIi 
affords gionnd of donbt, llicro aro ns nmnj' intenncdiato 
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degrees, as there are, betiveen that degree •which is the 
ground of doubt, and demonstration And though -w o have 
not facilities to distinguish these degrees of endenco m ith 
any sort of etactnoss, yet, in proportion as they are dis- 
cerned, they ought to influence our practice Foi it is as 
leal an imperfection in the moral character, not to be mfln- 
cncod m piactico by a lo'wer degree of evidence •when dis- 
cerned, as it IS in the understandmg, not to discern it And 
as, in all subjects ^hich men consider, they discern the lower 
as well as higher degrees of evidence, proportionably to 
then capacity of understandmg, so m practical subjects, 
they aio influenced m practice, by the lower as well as 
higher degrees of it, proportionably to their fairness and 
honesty And as, m proportion to defects m the under- 
standing, men are unapt to see lou cr degrees of e^ndence, 
are in danger of ovcilookmg evidence when it is not glaring, 
and aio easily imposed upon m such cases , so m proportion 
to the corruption of the heart, they seem capable of satis- 
fjnng themselves mth having no legard m piactico to cn- 
dcnco acknowledged real, if it be not overbeanng From 
these tilings it must follow, that doubting concerning i cligion 
implies such a degree of cndenco for it, as, j'omcd "inth the 
consideration of its importance, unquestionably lays men, 
under the obligations before mentioned, to have a dutiful 
legard to it iii all their behaviour 
Thiidly, The difficulties m which the evidence of icligion 3 
is mvolvcd, which some complam of, is no more a just ground 
of complaint than the cwtcmal circumstances of temptation, 
which others are placed m ; or than difficulties in tlie prac- 
tice of it, after a full conviction of its truth Temptations a 
render our state a more improving state of discijibne,^ than 
it would bo otherwise: as they give occasion for a more at- 
tentive exercise of the virtuous prmciple which confirms and 
strengthens it more than an ca':ior or less attentive exerci'=o 
of it could Jfow speculative difiicultics arc, in tliis respect, 
of the very same nature with these external temptations 
For the evidence of religion not appearing obviou«, is to some 
persons a temptation to reject it, -without anj consideration 
a1 all, and therefore requires such an attentive excrcjcc cf 
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flun 1 ) jtit VI i ttii, 1 it litt (U *) fr'ij,*, ri'' 

Aii'l t!i< ' < ‘I eli.iilijltttn I (if (Vi'ini .>‘'‘•1 it f 

!'> ! ii 111 ! MU' ' '>rl t Ml' ’-li r* I, fiJlKnI' ojiji Jj U, 1 1. tit !f 
ituri'l of ( xj»l lit in;; u', .ix, tm-1 d - 1 .'inliv I '1. tc • i i* ''"If 

lift ( Mil- iif ’ \iliii !i It t'l, lit ) , f ‘ 'I 1 I I f r t i ’I ’ * ‘ t 

* 'rt'I'tt I'll >•>' "H' ill ' i' , fl- 'll 1 > ‘l> *‘t 1 >J t' ‘f' > 

th( s (Irj ( 1' atl> t thti tiiU- hit! t, tt ^ t!i 1 ' rr> 

lUii-itiui’ ii liLi m u,ti' r j- th i t- ; ; t 

III ur. UP taiuc 1 III full} , i li- *1 * ; ! 1- li ! ji t 1* ' iti >111 
ituii, f th" 5 'ii/Uiiil )-.r li.ij Ilf ii it li III ' (I t ( ^ I, 1 1 t ( { 

I I linin' V. it!i iiuj-‘i'utv , • , t’ •! i‘,‘)Mi[tt.- 1 ’ tl li'-.''il 

li fiifi li Ui'l, til t ' til h fui-li !i I !i ' \ J iV.r \ i'! i’jM , > t jtt -I . 

I fii’in nii'l j iim t (n til- i -iiiti tt_^. , mii ' >t I’-n 5 ’ft !i m 
llutMtl'liii of i‘ li^tMi I ill ti-i I’ mu. ( n .III it ! . tt n'lii 
i,\ iti-u of till \ulttuti' j.tini tji! , Ml I'ltl; M l!m, t‘> 
f I'h ( 'i u|i to till ji! 0)1, r tnllti tu ut mm r 'li.i!*,i' ,tti-ui. h 
tloulitful, iiiitl III i-r.u tl- 111.1 -III* It i.liu-i 1 ;. I'll Mrtr ,tl'iti/h 
tmili r iiiKiituiitj, wloMor th i-'o'. • m n- nt i-i tii- 

tlm\t!^o in i\ not iiu ilil\ In muIi, i tli-txa n \ in jn 
v.ifh imimiiitN An-l in -^.n-i.il, t*miti?i'n, n 'at ’ Ij 
tins woiil tin U- ii I'lhui m- lit' tu \Miiii * i n I lilt’ll i I’o in 
tin (li‘-t!i<M;'i* of Mil (liit\ , a Vill.-Mo • ti t - i in . , ti ' !>*- 
a( lull, I I- IX , If MU Ii aii>l cl < ’. < r\ J iinl ut -I il- ;.'r- - , t> i it i It > 
fnitliMimi Mitnons (ffuit , loMitiuii il tu \ li it x (-tiM otl ‘ r* 
XMSC liaxo lifui x\ anting', i Minot lait 1 m an a<MuioniI il -li- 
liliiio and improxonuiit uf \ ii tin-, a-- xm 11 a- pi oh itmn of it in 
the othc’i hciui's of that xxoul ‘ So that tin- xorx nano i-c- 
connt IS to 1)0 pxi-n, xxhj tlu- (xiiS nco of i> liuion ‘lioulil !)-.> 
loft in suoli ft luiMiiiii, if to ro'iuiii., in ‘Jiim , iin .ittcntixo, 
aolicitoiis, peiliii])s jiuiifttl cxcicfo of tluii inulor-tiu din^ 
nbont it, ftxxxlij otiiors ilioulil lio iiltunl m ‘-ucli cuMim- 
atnncos, ns tlmt tlio jnaotico of its common tlutit-, afar r 
full conxiolinn of llio tiuth of it, t-liouKl require nttiiitioii, 
fiolioitiulo, ftiid pains - oi,x\lix apjH’jiriiqr doubt fulness vbotild 
bo pel nulled to alToril matter of lomjitation to ‘-ume , ns x\bx 
OKtcniftl difbcultioK and alhirenicnts should be iienmttcd to 
ufToid inftttei of temptation to otberp. 'llio Fame account 
also is to bo gi\cn,x\by Bomo cboulJ be c\cn.iBcdx\jlb tenipt- 
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ntions of botli tlicte lands, as "wliy others should ho exer- 
cised mth the latter in such very high degrees as somo have 
been, parfacularly as the pramtive Christians were 
Nor does there appear any absurdity in supposing, that o 
the speculative difficrdties m which the evidence of rehgicu 
IS involved, may malce even the principal part of some per- 
sons’ trial For as the chief temptations of the generahty 
of the world are the ordinary motives to mjustice or unre- 
stramed pleasure , or to hvo m the neglect of rehaion from 
that frame of mind which renders many persons almost with- 
out feehng as to anything distant, or which is not the object 
of their senses so there are other persons without this 
shallowness of temper, persons of a deeper sense as to what 
is mvisible and future , who not only see, but have a general 
practical feehng, that what is to come will be present, and 
that thmgs are not less real for their not being the objects of 
souse , and who, from their natural constitution of body and 
of temper, and from their external condition, may have small 
temptations to behave ill, small difficulty m behavmg well, 
in the common course of life Now when thpAo latter per- 
sons have a dishnct full conviction of the truth ot rehgion, 
without any possible doubts or difficulties, the practice of it 
is to them unavoidable, unless they will do a constant vio- 
lence to their own mmds , and rehgion is scarce any more a 
discipline to them, than it is to creatures m a state of per- 
fection Yet these persons may possibly stand m need of 
moral discipline and exercise in a higher degree, than thev 
would have by such an easy practice of rehgion Or it may 
bo requisite, for masons unlmown to us, that they should 
give some furtlicr manifestation* what is their moral cha- 
racter to tho creation of God, than such a practice of it 
would be Thus in tho great variety of religious situatious 
lu winch men ore placed, what constitutes, what chiefly and 
peculiarly constitutes, tho probation, m all sense':, of some 
persons, may 1^ the difficulties m which the evidence ot rc- 
hgion is involved , and their principal and distinguished trial 
may be, bow they will behave under and with rc'pcct to 
these difficulties. Circumstances m men's situation m their 
temporal capacity, analogous m good measure to this re- 
specting religion, are to be ob~ervod Wc find some persons 
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owing to tins, tlaat forms and figurativo manners of expres- 
sion, as well as errors, admmister occasions of ndicnlo, when 
tho things intended, and the truth itself, would not Men 
may indulge a ludicrous turn so far as to lose all sense ci 
conduct and prudence m worldly affanrSj and even, as it 
seems, to impair their faculty of reason And m general 
levity, carelessness, passion, and prejudice, do hmder us from 
being rightly informed, with respect to common thmgs . and 
they may, m hko manner, and perhaps m some fuidher provi- 
dential manner, with respect to moral and rehgious subjects : 
may hinder evidence from bemg laid before us, and from 
being scon when it is Tho Senpture ® does declare, that 

® Dan sii 10 Sco also Is xxix 13, 14, Matt vi 23, and m 
25, and xm 11, 12, John m 19, and v 44, 1 Cor u 14, and 2 
Cor IV 4, 2 Tim ui 13, and that affectionate ns well ns authori- 
tative admonition, so very many times inculcated, He that hath cars 
to hear, let him hear Grotius saw so strongly tho thmg intended 
in these and other passages of Senpture of the like sense, ns to say, 
that the proof given us of Clmstianity was less than it might hav o 
been for this very purpose Ut ita sermo Evangehi tanquam lapis cssd 
Lydnts ad quem ingema sanabtlta cxplorarcntnr Do Ver E C hb 
u towards tho end [The whole passage is worth quotmg “If 
there bo any ono who is not satisfied with the arguments hitherto 
alleged for tho truth of tho Christian religion, but desires more 
powerful ones, ho ought to know that different thmgs musthaio 
different kmis of proof, ono sort in mathematics, another m tho 
properties of bodies, another m doubtful matters, and another m 
matters of fact, and wo aro to abide by that tho testimonies for 
which are fiee from suspicion If this be not admitted, not only is 
tho utdity of all history lost, and much of medi?rl science, but all 
tho natural affection '^hich is between parents and children, smeo 
those can bo known in no other avay And it is tho will of God 
that those thmgs which he would have us behevo, so that faith 
may bo accepted as obedience, should not bo eo plam ns what is 
perceived by our senses or by demonstration, but only so far or 
13 Euflicicnt to procure tho behef of a man whn is not obstinately 
bent agamst evidence, so that tho gospel is as a touchstone whereby 
to tost tho honesty of men's dispoEitions ” This notion is a fi- 
\ouritc ono vith the Platomsts “A disposition to behevo precovli' 
all doctrines, especially if they bo asserted, not by common, but L_ 
great and almost dnine mem’ "J 
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ho iiiu up into ihil't nlti* , V Jiu h, li" ,s . . r, j)- r 'it \'.hf>ir>' 

cap not oiil\ of tulK'u,.; of, hut nt n illy / >ni/, rr> Cipi- 
hli) also of 111 I. iii '4 t hi uu^h . ( f lint of 1 1> nrui * up nu'l t'ti- 

sv.criii;;: tin in, m us to lutisfy tin ir for of Miih 

knowltnli^ wo mo not ciii»ihlo with n s^h it tu uny ono thuitt 
m isfttuio , hut c ipahle ot scomt; that tlio pn-ol is not lost m 
llicsc ilinicultii's, or destroy oil by llu-o ohjectioiis ]hit tlan 
iithoionf,di cMirniimtioii into rolipun v ith riy,uid to tin o 
ohjoctioiis, Athich tuimot bo tlio business of c\iiy niiui, is u 
muttoi of proity lurKo coininss, niid, lium the imtiire of it, 
rcipurcs home laiow ledge, as well ns time and attmtion, to 
rce*, bow' tho OMdciieo comes out, upon bilanung ono thing 
witli another, and what, upon the whole, is tho nmoiuit of it. 
Kow if peraons who hino jnclced u]) (heso object loiis from 
othoip, and take foi gianted they aro of woiglit, ujion tho 
woid of ilioso from wliorn they'iecencd them, or by' often 
retailing of them, coruo to hco, or fancy they tco (liem to be 
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of v/oiglit, mil notpieparo tbemselTes for eucIi an examina- 
tion mtli a competent degree of knowledge , or ■\nll not give 
iliat tune and attention to the subject, which, fiom the 
nature of it, is necessary for attaining such information in 
-tins case, they must remain m doubtfulness, ignorance, oi 
error , m the same way as they must, with regard to common 
sciences, and matters of common life, if they neglect the 
necessary means of bemg informed in them 
But still perhaps it wdl bo objected, that if a prmco or 3 
common master were to send directions to a servant, ho 
would take care, that they should always bear the certain 
mniks, whom they came from, and that their sense should be 
always plam so as that there should be no possible doubt, 
if ho could help it, concemmg the authonty or meaning of 
them Now the pi opor answer to all this kind of objections u 
is, that, whercvei the fallacy bes, it is even certain uo 
cannot argue thus mth respect to Hmi, who is the governor 
of the world . and particularly that he does not afford ns 
such information, mth respect to onr temporal affairs and 
inteicsts, as expcnence abundantly shows Howevei, there b 
is a full answer to this objection, from the very nature of 
ichgion For, the reason why a prince would give his 
directions m this plain manner is, that he absolutely desires 
such an external action should ho done, without concemmg 
himself with the motive or principle upon Avliich it is done : 
t. c ho regards only the external event or the tiling's hemg 
done, and not at all, pioperly speaking, the domg of it, oi 
the action. ‘Whereas the whole of morahty and rehgiou 
consisting merely in action itself, there is no sort of parallel 
betu een the cases. But if the prince he supposed to regard 
only the action , i c only to desire to exercise, or in any 
sense prove, the understandmg or loyalty of a servant ; he 
vould not always give his orders m such a plam manner. 

It may bo projicr to add, that the wiU of God, respecting 
morality and rchgion, may he considered either as absolute, 
or as only conditional If it bo absolute, it can only be thus, 
that wo should act virtuously in such given circumstances : 
not that W 0 should bo brought to act so, by his changing of 
our circumstances And if God’s will ho thus absolute, then 
it is m our iiowtr, m the highest and stnetest sense, to do 
or to contradict ks will, which is a most weighty cen- 
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•'((!> Mfj'tji. ( >r hi'i V (II fit"} 1“ / (( '[ till!} cn ( > };• 
(litioii tl, til'll ji v.t r< ( ' {■ K ‘.ii'tl* il ; il 
otli' I 'U' ' , J >11(11' Ii"l t.t \ lii< !i 1 oji'litli.ii ■ ! • ill > ' til' Autiiijf 
ill Aiil lit f 1(1 ' )iaI ■ I >’{ it lit '.rtl"- • rt.ilfi 

l.l' l»ii( > " 

0 I I ho V, hi»!n . that \ o r r. iti ^ < ‘.iit i , t !>, ! m r > > . ■- 
u-nh hiijilii , tli'it i <' r'fi'. hi r ft-'’'* ot p !> th'fi ti I th*- 
1 1 < <hl 'ill t\ «>l onr lo iti ' I’t Jill 1(1 < ii> fi \ ' * 1 ' t' () !• f I rlt (itt. 1^ 
Ilioiii r' * ”1 - no j) ’’iih >r»Ii|iii nh} Ui uj (> > 'h < ‘ir 'ti'-'. 
to h J t t iv it h, In th" " t' i< ' I'l l 111' !i 1 r* i>(' ),>' lihj < rl 

1 r*,.uti [ 'iliijii ( t Ki'i i,.> j,ti 1 * t> ", fr I r' '' ■ 

>1 I,', iti J 'j ihiit til' In I < iii.ot I'ti.it h'_, h i-(;i thit.' , 
liiit uht 111 ' i J) r i'ti •’ ill 1 ' t iiui'atilv t" ( rtrl'i r ‘of*> t-'-u. 
ttr ' u< h It u'linit ' ti" fill m t>.r tloul t , » i at tli't tl • r • « ti 
ho no (I v'l" r "f Jill I itri'-i, hit filler lio 'i tip i -t 
lilt* mini}' t'> wli’it tliij **< rtiufi!^ I iiu’ , (if frot i "W rl-< inn,; 
Ji.i ‘■((•n htiriiiii" tli< III on to (U t ( 'iitr 'r^ to [t I'l'T, ji'i" 
ipifjnuu o nii'l (Imil't nttonl k (<ji for jitoh itinu ui i II n > , 
III If ill;- ("iiiituitivi c"ii\ It t ii'ii (-r f I rtiiiiit \ i inl ‘I'lto ih' 

1 \i o forriit r uio tfi 1"' I'Ut to th" j ’im) m t ount if< iht'K nUi ^ 
ill j)i lU'lii'o , till u’’' mor.il proh itioti in i\ uli> h , \ it> th? r 
tlifj Will fill' (III" ( iiri’ f«» mfoni' tin in* -hi > h\ ii \ 'rt al 
coii'iiflf iiitmn, nml (iftirvnnh wlotlor tin) \ ill 1 1 1 j i th" 
eiii-i.’ ii'niiiri ui'on the « vi'h tu" \.hit h tip j h. , hm r 

0 (Iciiilitfiil Ami tliiH uo timl, h\ /-/;■ /i-n , i-i tr"iui iitl) ('Ur 
jiioh itioin m our tt iiiinual i.vjfu it\. J'or th' iiir»nniti'pn, 
Mliith 111 ' Munt M itli n ;,iiul to oiir w mi'll) lut. n itc i h) 
no luoiiii'i ulwii)'. Ki'iii *'•’ ‘»I I mir , i\itIiout in) (-iin' of 
our own. Ami wo uro groiilly Imhlu to ''olf-iKcmt from 
juwanl hccrot jiiojuflKO^, uml nKo tulhodutit of otlim> 
So flmt to 1)0 uhle tojiulpo wlmt m Iho jirudi nt purt, oltf n 
loquiro much nud diflicuH considomtion. TIu n uftn wo 
Imio judged tlio vor) l)m.l wo can, tho OMdcnco ujuin which 
woinuBl act, if wo will li\o and not at all, is jHijietunll) 
douhlful toaioryhigh degree' And the constitution ami 
courao of llio woild in fact m Mich, as that Wfiiit ot inifoitial 
coiihidcralion what wo liino to do, and itntunng ui>on 
cvtiiuagaut eouisos hocauKO it is doubtful what will ho tho 
eonhcquouco, aro often natniall), i c jiroTulontialh, alto- 
golhor as latnl, as mihcomluct oecnsioiicd by heedless in 
' P. il-l, 239, 2H, 2*12. 
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attcntiou to what -wo certamly Icnow, or disregarding it 
from overbearing passion 

Several of the observations here made may •well bccid 
strange, perhaps nnintelbgible, to many good men Bnt il 
tbo persons for whose sake they are mode think so — persons 
who object as above, and throw off all regard to rehgion 
■under pretence of want of evidence — I desire them to con- 
sider agam, whether their thinking so be owing to anythmg 
unmtolhgible m these observations, or to their own not 
havmg such a sense of rehgion and sonous sohcitude about 
it, as oven them state of scepticism does in all reason S 
icqume ? It ought to be forced upon the reflection of these 
pel sons, that our nature and condition necessarily reqiuro 
us, in the daily com so of life, to act upon evidence much 
lower than what is commonly called probable , to guard, 
not only against what wo fully boheve wiU, but also agamst 
what Wo think it supposablo may, happen , and to engago 
in pursuits uhen the probabihty is greatly against success, 
if it be credible, that possibly we may succeed in them. 


CHAPTER YH. 

OK THE rAUTIOULAJ; EVTDEKOE FOE CUElSTIAiaTV • 
[ILhvinc coneidcred objections ngamst any revelation, and against 
the Clinatian rcvolotion particularly, consider now tho positn 0 c\ i- 
deuce for Christianity, and the objections against that evidence, 
the vholo divisible into two parts — ( 1 ) The cvidenco from miraclci 
and prophecy, (11 ) Tho direct and collateral evidence considered 
ns making one argument 

1 

A On miracles ns ovidenco for Christianity, note 

1 Tho Bible giics tho saino ovidenco for miraculous ns for 
common history 

a Tho nairativo of miraculous and of common history is equally 
plain 

‘ [Butler now passes from tho truths of Christianity to its 
OTidence, Ho has met objections against Chnatianity, he now 
moctfi objccuona against the proof of it In previous chaptcro ho 
cteks to froo tho gospel from groundless objections, and to to leave 
it to tlie support of its proper cvadcnce. In this chapter he fia’oa 
tho cvidcnco itself from objections, and so leaves it v.ath its proi'cr 
force to support tho gospel. Ou the writers referred to in thj 
chapter, eec p ix ] 
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3 However, mon have 1)6611 themselves deluded by protencee to 
miracles. 

Answer, Not more so than by other pretences, of bonccly 
or benevolence, for example 

4. Fabulous miracles have historical evidence, yet, 

Answer, Even if this be admitted, that would not provo 
the falsehood of Christian miracles, even though they furnish 
a precisely analogous example 
0 Conclusions* — 

1 I’rom objections, note 

a They weaken the evidence but cannot destroy it 
b Nor can that evidence be destroyed but by proot of the un- 
trustworthiness of the witnesses 
c This very mode of speakmg imphes that there is somethng in 
the evidence itself, an important reflection on such a 
subject. 

d It should be remembered that the importance of Christianity 
and its precepts on veracity must have made the early 
Christians peculiarly careful not to deceive or be deceived 

2 Fi'om the vhok argument it is plam that the proof of miracles is 

of real weight and sufficient and so men ought to admit it 
where there is nothmg m rehgion itself mcrediblo 
B On evidences from prophecy the following remarks arc nn* 
portant — 

1 Not perceivmg the tr/iok* sense of a prophecy does not weaken 

the proof of foresight, nor does the not understandmg the 
whole fulfilment 

2 K a long senes of prophecies bo appbcablo to certam ei ents, 

the appbcabihty proves such an apphcation is mtended This 
meets the objection, that the apphcation of each prophecy 
apart may not be apparent, and so u'as not mtended 
Note the analogous case of mythological or satirical wnt- 
mg, and mark, that Old Testament prophecy was understood 
by the Jews generally as it now is by Christians 

3 A prophf*ey may be completed in a sense different to the eclso 

of the prophet, and a prophecy may seem apphcablc to other 
cicnts than the alleged completion, but neither weakens the 
evidence, for 

a The Scnpturcs ai*e the work, net of the men who ivrctc 
them, hut of the Spirit, and the former may net Lave 
known all the meanmg. 

b Tho appbcabihty to more than one event may h'-io 
mtended by the Sp n*. 
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moan tune destroyed, and tho Jews scaUered yet pro* 
served, eaoli part, and much more the whole, m fulfilment 
of prophecies, supplymg fresh evidence 
J^ote further, 

1 That, though tho immediate facts may bo ccplamed on 

natural prmciplea, tho correspondence between these 
facts and predictions cannot, as m tho case of the dis- 
persion of the Jews and the birth of the Messiah 

2 Thero ore to bo added many prophecies still m course of 

fulfilment, the fulfilment of which is highly probable 
from tho fulfilment of prophecy m tho past, 
e Letallthisbecon3idoredapartandtogcther,andthenadd other 
obvious examples of harmony between prophecy and facts 
F In conclusion, let it be remembered, 

1 Tho force of this evidence depends on tho whole taken umtedly, 

and must bo admitted to have great weight 

2 Even as far as it has been hero given, tho evidence is more than 

human — miracles, prophecies, other proofs 

3 These proofs, taken together, not only add to tho evidence — 

they multiply it 

4 And, though proofs to the contrary may also bo set down, yet 

in matters of conduct (not m case of events or of specula- 
tion) tho question of which view is safer is important A 
mistake on tho ono aide, m rejectmg Chnstirunty, is more 
dangerous than a mistake on tho other, m acceptmg it* and 
tho more so, as, 

6 Chriatiamty is true, not only if ono particular fact prove it, but 
unless all tho things herem alleged can reasonably be sup- 
posed to bo accidental. 

G There bomg no prosumption against Christiamty as nnraculoua, 
or against its schomo or parts, this evidonce, though it may 
bo lessened, cannot bo destroyed.] 


Tuc presumptions against revelation, and objections against li.i 
the general sclicmo of Christianity, and particular things 
relating to it, bemg romoved ; tbero remains to bo con- 
Bidercd, wbat positive cvidenco 'wo have for tbo fnitli of it : 
clucliy m order to see, wbat tbo analogr ol Nature pnggests 
with regard to that evidence, and tho objections against it : 
or to SCO what is, and is allowed to be, tbo plam natural 
rule of judgment ^Lnd of nction, in our temporal concerns, 

In cases u hero wo have tho same kind of evidence, and the 
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n ct)ii‘'i"'tin}^ Initli of til’ ihutl aiul loll t> "ol i\i'[t!L.,t 'ti- 
Milt n il U"- null ui^' up oio itr^uiu* iit . thn I lu^ ti >' I in t of 
pioof upon vlutli \U' il< t* niiito* mo t nii' tlou", of thf:n.uUj, 
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coiuUict 


1 . 

1 Ii5l, I plmll mftUotomoobPon'atioiiP upon thciUroot proof 
of Cliriptmmt) fioin lunaclop rml prophcc), nml ujion tlio 
objections alleged against it. 

A I. No\i tlio follownng obscnations i elating to tlie lii"- 
loiical cYidenco of miracles Mrouglit m attestation of 
Cliiistianity, appeal tu bo of great irciglit 
1 1 . Tlio Old Testament aflords us tlio pamo liistorical 

o\idonco of tbo miracles of Moses and ot tlio prophets, as of 
tho common civil liistorj' of Mosc'- and tlio hings of Israel* 
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or, as of tlie affairs of tlie Jewish Bation. And tho 6 os])ds 
and Acts afford ns tho eamo historical evidenco of the miracles 
of Ohnst and tho apostles, as of the common matters 
related m them.® This indeed could not have been affirmed 
by any reasonablo man, if the authors of these books, like 
many other histonans, had appeared to make an entertaining 
raonnei of writing their aim ; though they had interspersed 
miracles in their woiks, at proper distances and upon proper 
occasions These might have ammated a dull relation, 
amused tho reader, and engaged his attention. And the 
same account would naturally have been given of them, as of 
tho speeches and descriptions of such authors: tho same 
account, m a manner, as is to ho given, why the poets make 
use of wonders and prodigies. But the facts, both miraculous 
and natural, in Scripture, are related m plam unadorned a 
narratives , and both of them appear, m all respects, to stand 
upon tho same foot of histoncal evidence. Further : some 
parts of Senpturo, containing an account of mii acles fully 
sufficient to pi 0V6 tho truth of Chnstiamty, are quoted as 
genuine, from the age m uhich they are said to bo uTritten, b 
down to tho present . and no other parts of them, material in 
the present question, are omitted to bo quoted m such man- 
ner, ns to afford any sort of proof of tboir not bemg genuine. 
And, as common history, when called in question in any 
instance, may often be greatly confirmed by contemporary or 
subsequent events more Icnown and acknowledged , and as o 
the common Scripture history, like many others, is thus 
confirmed ; so likewise is tho miraculous history of it, not 
only m particular instances, but m general For tho csta- 

^ [Lord Boluigbroko is quoted by Fitzgerald os makmg tlie same 
remark "The miracles of tbo Bible are not like thorn of Lirj, 
detnebed pieces that do not disturb tbe cinl history, but 
aro intunately coniueetcd witu 'll! tbo civil affurs, and make a 
necessary and mseparablo part Tho whole history is founded ou 
them, it consists of little else, and if it wore not a history of them 
it vould be a historj of uotliing” This thought has been applied 
by tho author of the ‘ Restoration of Belief’ to tho Isew Testame''^ 
znd especially to the Epistles, m cider to show that tho m.r’chs 
aro all so interwoven with the truths of the gospel and tho teaching 
cf msp.rcd men, that they (xumot oc denied without a dt>-' d of 
tie whole Chii't an sclKmc.l 
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yin\ thcjii t toil . iti III I fn. i c !l t! . , I t>.!i ' . i , ti t 

Iho ^l.nJlUut. hi lotj 111 u i.vl ti t‘j \ I h lf;< 1 nr* 
nutlu ntic },'uunii -' 111 luri, till , •.’u- • ! t j i-.'.u. h 'H ^ -1 

f* r<uilii,ii'nt to iiuitiiil ttM it i: it ti‘> t<! I'l *,' U .* \'j th* - 
MiliHiicoto Ilf, that it ii'iiiiot hu rij'itxl, i.r thri>\ a hj. t-n 
of lU) iintluiutj , till it c 'll 1 |>ro\*<t to h.< ct ti> 'n , t’i.i 
thoiij'h tlu’ c \ ultiuv iH)%. mi iitiDii- <1 j,.r jt i uiith'iutj. u.r" 

(loulitfiil This tMiloiice niii\ In* ci>*ifiuiit> tl h\ hi N'U' nl 
cMtltiico on tlw othor ^flle, if thdu In* any: (>r *, 1111 'ui 
incrLtlibility m flio tliui>^s r».hit«.ti, m im.i-n-'i-.ti uli. m tho 
geiioi.il tuin of tlio hi'^tm-j, Mmihl inuio it to ho of no 
mitliontj. r.ut hiiicL, uiiun the hue of the matter, iijion n 
lir6t 1111(1 genoial moi\, tJio ai>]iti.'-iiiieo i*-, that it is an 
nutlieiitic history , it tnmiot ho dctcnniiuil to ho futitiouii 
iMtliout Boino jirool that it is bo. And the folIoiMi. t ohserv- 
fttioiiH in Buppoit of those, and coincidoiit isitli thmi, Mill 
greatly confnm tho I'jstonc.il o\ulineo u.r tho truth cl 
Chi ifit land j. 

2 2. Tho Epibtlo wf St raid, ft oni tho iiaturo of epistolan' 

^^ll(ing, and niorco\oi ftom t-oionil of them heing •written, 
not to pailiculai poi-sons, but to chuiches, canj in them 
OYidonccs of thou bouig gouuiuo, boyoml ■\\ hat can bo In a 
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moro liistorical narrative, left to the world at largo ® This 
evidence, jomed witli that which they have m common vnth 
the rest of the Now Testament, seems not to leave so mnch 
as any particular pretence for denying their genuineness, 
considered as an ordinary matter of fact, or of criticism : I 
Eaj pal ticular pretence, for denying it, hecaiise any smglo 
fact, of such a land and such antiqmty, may have general 
douhts raised concemmg it, from the very nature of human 
affairs and human testimony There is also to ho mentioned 
a distmct and particular evidence of the genuineness of the 
epistle chiefly referred to here, the first to the Coiinthians , 
from the manner m which it is quoted by Clemens Eomanus, 
in an epistle of his ovni to that church ■* Now these Epistles 
afford a proof of Christianity, detached fi om all others, which (a) 
IS, I thmk, a thmg of weight , and also a proof of a natuio (b 
and land pccuhar to itself. For, 

In them the author declares, that ho received the gospel t 
m general, and the institution of the communion m particular, 
not from the rest of the apostles, or jomtly togethei with 
them, but alone, from Christ himself, whom ho declares like- 
■nise, conformably to the history m the Acts, that ho saw 
after his ascension ® So that the testimony of St Paul is to 
bo considered, as detached from that of the rest of the 
apostles 

8 [This hint has been unproved and earned out in the case of 
Paul’s Epistles by Paley m his ‘ Horae Paubnai ' in the case of the 
Acts and the Gospels as compaied mth each other and with the 
Epistles, m the ‘Hone Eiangehcro’ and ‘Hoixo Apostohcaj’ of 
Birks A similar process of ivasoning has been adopted by Graves 
and Blunt in proving the genuineness of the Pentateuch and of 
other parts of the Old Testament Indeed, it is not sufficiently 
remembered that each of the inspired wnters gi\ es an independent 
testimony to the general accuracy of the rest The Bible is pro- 
perly a collection of books written under circumstances that left 
the ivnters mdependent, and made collusion impos~ible ] 

* Clem. Rom Ep i c.47 [“ Take the EprstP, of the blessed Paul 
the Apostle into your hands IPhat was it he wrote to you at luE 
Cr^t preaching the go=pel among you? Ycnly he tud by the 
Spint admomsh you concerning himself and Cephes and Apolles, 
because that even then ye had begun to fall into parties au'- 
rections among yourselves," etc — Ccie’s jEpi't’-s c/ i>c F^ithers j 

' Gal 1 , 1 Cor xn 23, etc , 1 Cor xa S 
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doc*, not ti]iix'’ir to ho tho » o* c. ith r* ironl to ai'\ c,tl * r 
foi Birndj it Y ill not lx* Mippi'i I il to In* itp m iinN p r*!*!, 
to pro\o l)\ i)o*-iti\o lii'-tormil • \uUnc*', tlirt it \ .n, not U 
dot"; in no nort ujuienr I lutt .Moh'iinnu ditni*-m v .t" fir**! n c* iv c<t 
m the a\nild ujion the foot of ‘•niJiiO'-ea imnic!< s,* i r. puhlir 
ones for, «*; il\ elation is itself ininicnlous, nil pretence to 
it must nott'ssarih imply son'e protonco of m'raeles And it 
® Jtom, xi I'l, 1 Cor xii 8, 0, 10 — ‘JS, <)‘c , rnd xni 1. 2, t>, 
nnd tho ciholo xi\th clmptor, 2 Cor xn 12, to, Gal. in. 2, o 
^ Soo tho Koran, c xlii imd c x\it ["’Ihe mfidols pxj, uul* '-i 
n Bicnti bo Rent down unto h.m from tho Lorvl, wo will not bolioio. 
thou wL n proaohor only." “ Nothing hiiuh rod us from sendm" 
thco WTth inimcloa, exoopt tJmt the fonner intiou i Inro chargi*i 
thoni with inipoature " Salo's Turn Allogod pig-ui unnclcs r-' 
rxainmod by Paloj in ln« 'KiuIpiiloi,’ hOc ni , and more satis 
faolonly by Compholl, pt L r.oc h ] 
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IS a knovii fact, that it vas immediately, at tlio very first, 
propagated by other means. And as particular institutionb, 
■whether in paganism or popery, said to he confirmed by 
miracles after those mstitutious had ohtamed, are not to tho 
pmposo: so, ivero there "what might bo called histoncai 
proof, that any of them ■were mtroduced by a Bupjiosed 
Divmo command, behoved to be attested by miracles ; these 
would not be in any ivise parallel For smglo tlimgs of this 
sort are easy to bo accounted for, after parties are lonned, 
and have power in tlieir hands , and tho leaders of them aro 
in vcneiation uath the multitude , and pohtical mterests are 
blended with lehgious claims, and religious distmctions. 
But before any thmg of this Innd, for a few peisons, and 
those of tho lowest rank, all at once, to bnng over such 
great numbers to a now rehgion, and get it to be received upon 
tho particular evidence of miracles , this is qmte anothci 
thing And I think it ivill be allowed by any fo ir adversaiy-, 
that tho fact now mentioned, taking m aU the circumstances 
of it, is peculiar to tho Christian lehgion ® However, tho 

® (This fact, that Christiamty is the only I’eligion founded on 
luiraclea, la insiatcd upon by tVhately (‘Chnstinn Evidences’), and 
13 of importance. It helps to get nd of tho question, whether 
nunclea are of themsch es a conclusive evidence of tho divimtj of 
tho doctrines they attest tMicthor true miraclea have over been 
mought in defence of crroi, as Farmer and others deny, or whether 
miracles must bo themseh C3 tested by tho doctnnes they support 
or illustrate, as others affirm, aro comparaUvoly unimportant pomts. 
. . In fact, it sccins that no rehgious Bystem claumng our behef 
IB founded on miracles but Cbnstiamty. 

Though, however, miracles aro always evidence of supernatural, 
and piobably of Dame power, justice is not done to Christianity, 
unless i\o connect tho miracles of our Lord and his apostles i ith 
the gieat truths they illustrated Those miracles not only sounded 
the great bell of tho univcise — as John Foster phrasts it — to call 
atteatiou, and gave proof of a Divine presence, I’atti the right of 
adding to pre\ lous revelations, thej also set forth in a most remark- 
able a\aj the de-ign of the gospel Thej reveal Christ s power o\tr 
nature, and man, lud devils, thoj show his authority in heaaen, 
on earth, and in hell, they illustrate everywhere his mnevohu'''', 
they tcich that he camo to " oaerthrow a ururpation/’ and dnio 
the t\r\nt fioiii the tcmlorj ho Im invaded, wlulo the 
l.o'd’p rtcuirec'ion, 1^= a proof of the comp^e'e p-.s of Irs wo’k 
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fact ift/it j'l that ohifuud, t. r. vi’j= 

))iof( oil to bo i(C(i\nl 311 tho vnrlil, iijion tln' b 1" f of 
raiMcloi-, imnioiliatolj in tho n^e jn\shi. h it i^- mM t!io 
miraclc<5 ■\viro'\\Tnii':ht nr thft tin*. \\h it itf* fir t couxurt , 
xxould Imxo allcL'cil, ns thcnaMin for their (inhradiif^ it. 
Xox\ ccrfainh it is not to bo stipjMisMl, that nith nuinisr. 
of men, in tho most distant I'arfs of the worhl, hhoi.Id for- 
Fakc tlic rcliirion of Ihiir coui.trx, in xsliuh th< x had bofn 
cdncxtfd, ^|'lnr^to themschos fioin their fneii'l", j)"rl'eu- 
larly m their fistn.il f.hox\srnd ^oU:nnltKSJ to v hieli 
b the common poojih' arc oo p-citlx ohlicted, and xiihleh vero 
of u nature to entr>”-to tlum much more tlian anj thimt of 
that port amony't us, and cmhracc a relieafui, vliufi could 
not hut c\poso th( m to main incominn nccs, and imked 
must have been a up thoxxorld in a p-i at doirrcc, 

oven from thoxcrj firpt, end before tlio empire ciifmftid in 
form against them it cinnot he puppused, that such 
numbers phould make po great, and, to pax tlic least, fo 
inconvenient a change m thorax hole institution of life, nnkss 
they ax ore really conx'inccd of the truth of those miracles, 
upon tho knoaxlcdgo or belief of axhich they professed to 
make it And it ax ill, I puppose, readily be acknowledged, 
that the generality of tho first converts to Chnstmnity must 
have behoved them that as by becoming Christians thca 
declared to tho avo rid, they were patisfied of tiro truth of 
those miracles , so this declaration axasdobo credited And 
this their tesbmony is the same land of caidcnce for those 
miracles, as if they had put it in avriting, and these axiitings 
had come doavn to us And it is real evidence, because it is ^ 
of facts, avhich they had capacity and full opportunity to 
inform themselves of It is also distinct from the direct or J 
express historical eaadence, thongh it is of the same kind : 
anditaxould be alloavcd to be distinct m all cases For 
aa'oro a fact expressly related by one or more ancient bisto- 
naus, and disputed m after ages ; that this fact is aclmovr- 


a pledge of the eternal bfo be canio to reveal Christ’s ininc''cs, m 
fact, preach parts of the gcspel as clearly, as emphatically, as sug- 
gestively, to those xvho carefully study them, as tho Epistles of 
Paul, and tho doctrmes taught in them form an essential portion ol 
their evidence See Ong con Col 1.] 
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lodged to Lave been believed by great numbers of the age in 
■which th 1 historian says it "was done, ■would be aUo'wed an 
additional proof of such fact, quite distmcffiom the express 
testimony of the historian. The credulity of mankmd is 
acknowledged . and the suspicions of mankind ought to be 
acknowledged too , and their backwaidness even to beheve, 
and greater still to practise, what makes against then’ 
interest.® And it must particularly be remembered, that 
education, and prejudice, and authonty, were against 
Chnstiamty, in the age I am speaking of. So that the 
immediate conveision of such numbers is a real pres'umption 
of somewhat more than human m this matter : I say pre- 
sumption, for it is not alleged as a proof alone and by 
itself. Nor need any one of the thmgs mentioned m this 
chapter be considered as a proof by itself . and yet all of 
them togethei may be one of the strongest 
Upon the whole, as there is large historical e-vidence, CoivC 
both direct and circumstantial, of miracles -wrought in 
attestation of Chnstiamty, collected by those who have 
imtten upon the subject , it hes upon unbehevers to show 
■why this evidence is not to be credited. This way of 
speakmg is, 1 think, just , and what persons who -wnte in 
defence of religion naturally faU mto Yet, in a matter of 
such unspeakable importance, the proper question is, not 
whom it hes upon, accordmg to the rules of argument, to 
maintain or confute objections; but whether there really 
® [So one of the f aly apologists reasons — “ VfTio ate they, per- 
haps you ask — (he is addressing the heathen, and appealmg to the 
example of the first Christians) — ^tribes, people, nations, the incre- 
dulous human race? Had not the thing been pubhc, and m some 
sort clearer than tUe light, they would nevei have given their assent 
to claims of this nature Shall we say that the men of those 
times were inconsiderate, deceitful, stupid, brutish enough to ft 'gn 
having seen what they never saw ? and that when they might have 
lived with you in harmony and nnncable union, they chose gm 
tuitons hatred, and to bear an execrable name I . . Truly, it was 
because they saw all these things done by Christ and by his heraldB, 
that multitudeB, conquered by the force of truth itself, gave them- 
selves to God, nor thought it ■too great a cost to surrender them- 
selves to you for torture and for death Amobvis, hb, i , quoted 
oy Stillingfleet, ‘ Ong Sac./ p 311—12 3 
Page 285, etc. 
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arc any, agaiast tius evidence, Euffiolent, in reason, to 
destroy the credit of it However, unhebevers seem to tuke 
upon them the part of showmg that there are 
B They allege, that nTunherle^s enthusiastic peoxilc, in dif- 
1 ferent ages and countries, expose themselves to the same 
difficulties which the primitive Christians did , and are 
ready to give up their hves for the most idle follies imagm- 
ahle. But it is not veiy clear, to what purpose this objec- 
tion is brought. For every one, surely, m every case, must 
distuiguish between opinions and facts And though testi- 
p, mony is no proof of enthusiastic opmions, or of any opinions 
at all ; yet it is allowed, in all other cases, to be a proof of 
facts And a person’s laying down his hfe in attestation of 
facts or of ojimions is the strongest proof of his believmg 
them. And if the apostles and their contemporanes did 
believe the facts, in attestation of which they exposed 
themselves to sufferings and death , this their behef, or 
rather knowledge, must be a proof of those facts . for they 
were such as came under the observation of their senses. 
And though it is not of equal weight, yet it is of weight, 
that the martyrs of the next age, notwithstanding they were 
not eyewitnesses of those tacts, as were the apostles and 
their contemporaries, had, however, full opportumty to 
inform themselves whether they were true or not, and gave 
equal proof of their believing them to be true 
b But enthusiasm, it is said, greatly weakens the evidence 
of testimony even for facts, in matters relating to rehgion ; 
some seem to think it totally and absolutely destroys the 
evidence of testimony upon this subject And indeed the 
powers of enthusiasm, and of diseases too, which operate in 
a like manner, are very wonderful in particular instances. 
But if great numbers of men, not appearing in any peculiar 
degree weak, nor under any peculiar suspicion of neg- 
ligence, affirm that they saw and heard such things plainly 
with their eyes and their ears, and are admitted to be m 
earnest ; such testimony is evidence of the strongest kind 
X we can have, for any matter of fact Yet possibly it may be 
overcome, strong as it is, by incredibility in the things thus 
attested, or by contrary testimony And in an instance 
where one thought it was so overcome, it might be just to 
consider, hew far such evidenc-^ could he accounted for by 
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ontliusidsm ; for it seems as if no other imaginable account 
ivere to be given of it. But till such incredibibty be sboivn, 
or contrary testimony produced, it cannot surely be ex- 
pected, that BO far-f etched, so mdirect and wonderful an 
account of such testimony, as that of enthusiasm must be , 
an account so strange, that the geneiabty of mankind can 
scarce be made to understand what is meant by it : it can- 
not, I say, be expected, that such account will be admitted 
of such evidence , when there is this direct, easy, and 
obvious account of it, that people really saw and heard 
a thmg not mcredible, which they affirm sincerely and with 
full assurance, they did see and hear. Grantmg then that 
enthusiasm is not (strictly speaking) an absurd, but a pos- 
sible account of such testimony , it is manifest, that the 
very mention of it goes upon the previous supposition that 
the thmgs so attested are mcredible t and theiefore need 
not be considered, tiU they are shown to be so. Much less 
need it be considered, after the contrary has been proved. 
And I thmk it has been proved, to full satisfaction, that 
there is no mcredibility m a revelation, m general, or m 
such an one as the Christian, in particular However, as 2 
religion is supposed pecuhaily hable to enthusiasm, it may 
just be observed that prejudices ahnost without number and 
without name, romance, affection, humour, a desire to 
engage attention, or to surpnse, the party-spint, custom, 
httlo competitions, unaccountable hkmgs and dishkmgs , 
these mfiuence men strongly in common matters. And as 
these prejudices are often scarce known or reflected upon by 
.the persons themselves who axe mfluenced by them, they 
are to be considered as influences of a hke kmd to enthu- 
siasm Yet human testimony m common matters is natm- 
ally and justly believed notwitbstandmg. 

It IB mtimated farther, m a more refined u ay of obseiT- 2 
ation, that though it should be proved, that the apostles 
and first Chnstions could not, in some respects, be deceived 
themselves, and, m other respects, cannot bo thought to 
have mtended to impose upon the world , yet it will not 
follow, that their general testimony is to be believed, tliougli 
tnily handed down to us . because they might still in part, 
t c m other respects, be deceived themselves, and in part 
also designedly impose upon others ; which, it is added, is 
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a lliuig very credible, from that mixture of ical ciitbusm'-m, 
and real knaxcry, to bo met -witli in Ibe sarao cbaracton 
And, I must confess, I tlmik tlio matter of fact contained in 
this obseiTation upon mankind is not to bo denied , and 
that somewhat very much akin to it is often supposed in 
Scripture as a very common case, and most severely ic- 
piovcd.“ But it were to have been expected, that persons 
capable of appljnug this observation ns applied m the ob- 
jection, might also frequently have mot xvith the like mixed 
character, in mstanccs x\ hero religion was qmto out of the 
ease. The thing plainlj' is, that mankind are naturally cn- 
dou ed vuth reason, or a capacity of distingmshmg bcti\ ecu 
tnith and falsehood , and as naturally thex arc endued with 
veracity, ora regard to truth in vhat they say. but trom 
many occasions they are liable to bo prejudiced and biassed 
and deceived themselves, and capable of intenduig to deceive 
others, m every different degree . insomuch that ns wo are 
all liable to bo deceived by prejudice, so hkcwiso it seems 
to bo not an uncommon thing, for persons, who, fi om their 
regard to truth, would not mvent a ho entirely with- 
out any foundation at aU, to propagate it xnth heightemng 
ciicunistanccs, after it is once invented and set agomg 
And othcis, though they xvould not propagate n he, yet, 
which IS a lower dcgico of falsehood, x\ill let it pass without 
contradiction But, notwithstandmg all this, human tes- 
timony remains still a natural ground of assent , and this 
assent a natural principle of action 

3 It IS objected further, that however it has happened, the 
fact IS, that mankmd have, m different ages, been strangely 
deluded with pretences to miracles and wondeis But it is 
by no means to bo admitted, that they have been oftener, oi 
are at all more hable to be, deceived by these pretences, 
than by others 

4 It IS added, that theie is ax'ery consideiable degree of 
histoncal evidence for miracles, which ore, on aU hands, 
acknowledged to be fabulous But suppose there were even 
the like historical evidence for these, to what there is for 
those alleged in proof of Chnstiamty, which yet is m nowise 

a [See Butler's Sermons on Balaam and Self deceit, and War* 
burton's ‘Divme Legation,’ vm. § n Iit 25 .] 
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allowed, but suppose tbis , the consequence -would not bo, 
that the evidence of the latter is not to be admitted Nor 
IS there a man m the world, who, in common cases, would 
conclude thus. For what would such a conclusion really 
amount to but this, that evidence, confuted by contrary 
evidence, or any way oveibalanced, destroys the credibdity 
of other evidence, neither confuted, nor overbalanced ? To 
argue, that because theieis,if there were, hke evidence horn 
testimony, for miracles acknowledged false, as for those m 
attestation of Christianity, therefore the evidence m the 
latter case is not to be credited ; this is the some as to argue, 
that if two men of equally good reputation had given 
evidence in different cases no way connected, and one of 
them had been convicted of pei^ury, this confuted the testi- 
mony of the other. 

Upon the whole, then, the general observation, that C 
human creatures are so hable to be deceived, from enthu- l 
Biasm m rehgzon, and principles equivalent to enthusiasm in 
common matters, and m both from neghgence; and that 
they are so capable of dishonestly ondeavourmg to deceive a 
others ; tins does mdeed weaken the evidence of testimony 
m all cases, but does not destroy it m any. And these 
things will appear, to different men, to weaken the evidence 
of testimony, m different degrees ; in degrees proportionable 
to the observations they have made, or the notions they have 
any way taken up, concemmg the weakness and negligence 
and dishonesty of mankmd , or concemmg the powers of 
enthusiasm, and prejudices equivalent to it. But it seems to 
mo, that people do not know what they say, who affirm 
these thmgs to destioy the evidence from testimony, which 
wo have of the truth of Christianity. Nothing can destroy b 
the evidence of testimony m any case, but a proof or 
probabdity, that peisons are not competent judges of the 
facts to which they give testimony , or that they are actually 
undei some mdirect mfluenco m givmg it, in such particular 
case. TiU this he made out, the natural laws of human 
actions require, that testimony be admitted. It can never 
be sufficient to overthrow direct historical evidence, mdo- 
lently to say, that there are so many principles, from whence 
men are liable to he deceived themselves, and disposed to 
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deceive otliers, especially m matters of religion, that one 
knows not what to hehevo. And it is surprising persons 
can help reflectmg, that this very manner of speaking 
0 supposes they are not satisfied that there is nothing m 
the evidence, of which they speak thus , or that they can 
avoid observing, if they do make this reflection, that it is, 
on such a subject, a very material one.*® 

And over agamst all these objections is to be set the 
importance of Christianity, as what must have engaged the 
attention of its first converts, so as to have rendered them 
less liable to he deceived from carelessness, than they would 
d m common matters ; and likewise the stiong obhgations to 
veracity, which their religion laid them under so that 
the first and most obvious presumption is, that they could 
not be deceived themselves, nor would deceive others And 
this presumption, m this degree, is pecuhar to the testimony 
we have been considermg 

In argument, assertions are nothmg in themselves, and 
have an air of positiveness, which sometimes is not very 
easy , yet they are necessary, and necessary to be repeated , 
in order to connect a discourse, and distmctly to lay before 
a the view of the readei what is proposed to be proved, and 
what IS left as proved Now the conclusion from the 
foregomg observations is, I think, beyond all doubt, this . 
that unbehevers must be forced to admit the external 
evidence for Christianity, t e the proof of miracles wrought 
to attest it, to be of real weight and very considerable , 
though they cannot allow it to be sufBcient to convmce 
them of the reahty of those miracles. And as they must, in 
aU reason, a dmi t this , so it seems to me, that upon con- 
sideration they would, m fact, admit it , those of them, I 
mean, who know anythmg at aU of the matter . m hke 
maimer as persons, m many cases, own they see strong 
evidence from testimony for the truth of thmgs, which yet 
they cannot be convmced are true cases,'Suppose, where 
there is contrary testimony , or thmgs which they think, 
whether with or without reason, to be mcredible But there 
is no testimony contrary to that which we have been consi- 


** See the foregoing chapter. 
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dering : and it lias been folly proved, that there la no incre- 
dibility in Christianity in general, or in any part of it. 

n As to the evidence of Ohnstianity from prophecy, D 
I shall only make some few general observations, which 
aic snggcsied by the analogy of Nature, i. e, by the 
aclmowledged natural rules of judgmg in common mat- 
ters, concerning evidence of a hke kmd to this horn 
jirophecy. 

1 The obscurity or unmteUigibleness ot one part of a 1 
prophecy does not, in any degree mvahdate the proof of 
foresight, arising from the appearing completion of those 
other parts which are understood. For the case is evidently 
the same, as if those parts which are not understood weio 
lost, or not written at all, or written m an unknown tongue., 
Whether this observation be commonly attended to or not, 
it is so evident, that one can scarce bnng oneself to set 
down an instance m common matters to exemphfy it. How- 
ever, suppose a wntmg, partly m cipher and partly in 
plam words at length , and that m the part one understood, 
there appeared mention of several known facts , it would 
never come mto any man’s thoughts to imagme, that if he 
imderstood the whole, perhaps he might find, that those 
facts were not in reahty known by the writer. Indeed, both 
ni this example, and the thmg intended to be exemplified by 
it, our not understanding the whole (the whole, suppose, of 
a sentence or a paragraph) might sometimes occasion a 
doubt, whether one understood the literal meaning of such a 
part . but this comes under another consideration 

For the same reason, though a man should be mcapable, 
for want of leammg, or opportumties of mquiry, or from not 
havmg turned his studies this way, even so much as to 
Judge, whether particular prophecies have been throughout 
completely fulfilled , yet he may see, m general, that they 
have been fulfilled to such a degree, as, upon very good 
ground, to be convmced of foresight more than human in 
such prophecies, and of such events bemg intended by 
them. For the same reason also, though by means of the 
deficiencies in civil history, and the different accounts of 
historians, the most learned should not be able to make out 
to satisfaction, that such parts of the prophetic history have 
been minutely and thinughout fulfilled , yet a very strong 
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proof of foresight may aiiso, from that general completion 
of them, which is made out: as much proof of foresight 
poihaps, as the giver of prophecy mtended should ever bo 
afforded by such paits of prophecy, 

2 2 A long senes of prophecy bemg apphcable to such and 

such events, is itself a proof that it was mtended of thorn . 
as the rules, by which wo natmally judge and determme, m 
common cases parallel to this, wiU show. This observation 
"^iTnaKcrlu answor ta the common objection agamst the 
apphcation of the piophecies, that, considermg each of 
them distinctly by itself, it does not at all appear, that they 
woio mtended of those particulai events, to which they aie 
apphed by Ghnstians and therefore it is to be supposed, 
that, if they meant anytbmg, they were mtended of other 
events unknown to us, and not of these at aU 

Now there are two kinds of writing, which bear a great 
resemblance to prophecy, with respect to the matter before 
us the mythological, and the satirical, where the satire is^ 
to a cortam degree, concealed. And a man might be as- 
sured, that he understood what an author intended by a 
fable or paiable, related without any apphcation oi moial, 
merely fiom seemg it to bo easily capable of such apph- 
cation, and that such a moral might naturally be deduced 
fiom it And he nught be fully assured, that such persons 
and events were mtended m a satirical UTitmg, meiely from 
its bemg apphcable to them And, agreeably to the last 
observation, he might be m a good measure satisfied of it, 
though he were not enough mformed m affairs, or m the 
story of such iiersons, to understand half the satire Foi, 

'* [Smee Butler’s time, the whole subject of prophecy has been 
diligently studied, so that though the prmciples he here lays down 
are in themselves sound, and are needed in the mterpretation of 
some obscure and of unfulfilled predictions, yet most of prophetic 
Scripture is sufllciently plam to supply direct evidence of a Divme 
ongm “The spirit of prophecy is the testimony of Jesus,” his 
first coming to suffer, and the subsequent establishment of his 
kmgdom, as foreshadowed m the history of the ancient people of 
Gkid, are the general prmciples to be kept in view The whole 
subject has been discussed by Hurd on Prophecy, and by Davison , 
some of the prmcipal conclusions may be seen m ‘The Bible 
Hand-book,’ chap iv , sec. 8. Rel Tr. Soc 1 
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his satisfaction, that he understoocl the meaning, the in- 
tended meaning, of these wntmgs, 'woidd be greater or leso 
m proportion as ho saw the geneial turn of them to be 
capable of such apphcation, and m proportion to the 
number of particular thmgs capable of it. And thus, if a 
long senes of prophecy is apphcable to the present state of 
the church, and to the pohtical situations of the kingdoms 
of the ’woild, some thousand years- after these prophecies 
were delivered, and a long senes of prophecy dehvered be- 
fore the commg of Chnst is applicable to him , these thmgs 
are m themselves a proof, that the prophetic history was 
intended of him, and of those events : m proportion as tho 
geneial turn of it is capable of such apphcation, and to the 
number and variety of particular prophecies capable of it 
And though, m all just way of consideration, the appealing 
completion of prophecies is to be allowed to be thus explana- 
tory of, and to detennme, them meaning 5 yet it is to be re- 
membered further, that the ancient Jews apphed the pro- 
phecies, to a Messiah before his commg, m much the same 
manner as Christians do now '■* and that the piumtivo 
Christians mterpreted tho prophecies respectmg the state 
of the church and of the world in the last ages, m tho 
sense which the event seems to confirm and verify. And 
from these things it may be made appeal . 

3 That tho shoeing even to a high piobabihty, if that 3 
could be, that the prophets thought of some other events, 
in such and such predictions, and not those at all which 
Christians allege to bo completions of those predictions ; or 
that such and such prophecies are capable of bemg applied 
to otlier events than those to which Christians apply them 
— ^that this would not confute or destroy the force of the 
argument horn prophecy, even with legard to those very 
instances For, observe how this matter really is If one a 
knew such a person to bo tho sole author of such a book, 
and was certomly assured, or satisfied to any degree, that 
one knew tho whole of what he intended in it , one should 
bo assured or satisfied to such degree, that one knew the 

“ [LyoU has shown that the prophecies applied in tho Hew Testa 
meut to our Lord were understood by the ancient Jews to apply 
to the coming Messiah, Sec Propxdia PropltcUca'\ 
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him t'i li n f oiii'' fitrih* r 1 1' ninf' ih'i'i t}/ < .‘aju! r'-ii . 
lo( tv tlu II, tliut till' nji'iir. , nin! tlo’ thu, tou*-"ri <1 
ill tlu in, » nil lln^ i‘ im oth< r or ftirtln r it ‘ nuln ♦ tli itj thn n 
]>i rh'Hi 1 f Inni,. ht or Iitul, lio hr .t r* • it. 'I or u roto il m hi 
i'Mi]' iitli' r iwti;/, that tlio-" |t r<i)M) Ut’-o tin ofi/'iti''l, 
jiro])i.r, lUi'l Idle nuthnr) «f tho > Imnl u, t. ,■ th h tin;, nn* 
tint iiujnutl vhuh h nh^iiril, th" nuthontv of tin o 

hoiiK'i I., iindor ovniiniuitum , t r. till joii Iruo (I't.nmiiid 
fliiynro of noDniim nuthority nt nil 'Jill thi'! lo (]<?.'•- 
inim tl, it iiuut in nil roiuou h" • . 1 , not iiuh"! thut 

thej lm\o, for tiiH i-^ tnlaiiff for ftrmt'il Hint thi\ nn m- 
j-iureil , hut timt tluj nuj Mini" furthi r ui' utiii'; timn 
vlmt tho couiinli r-' lu or ini'i. r-tocxl And, i.fxjii thin 
mjijioiltion, it O' MijijiO'-iihli' nho, ll.rt tliu fiirtln r incnniiiit 
iiinj hefullilhd, Isoiv c\fnt*< torri ‘'I'Oiiiliiij: to ]iro]iln'ci' 
intc 1 iirot.'il inn tlitkTiiit nionniiift fiom thnt in vhich tlio 
jiropliets arc pujijioicd to Juno ntidi rvtoml flitm, fliH 
nfTords in a manner, the pamo proof, that this diflertnt fciipo 
a\aa oripnnlly intended, ns it Mould liaeo afforded, if tho 
pi oplicts had not understood then jiredicfioiis m tho Fcnso 
it 16 pupposed they did , because there is no presumption 
of tlioir eeiiRO of them hemp tho mIioIo sense of thorn And 
it has been already shoMn, that tho apparent completions of 
jirophecy must he nlloMcd to be explanatory of its mcanmp. 
b So that tho question is, Mlicther a scries of prophecy has 
been fulfilled, in a natural or proper, i e, m any real, sonso 
of tho M ords of it For such completion is equally a proof 
of foresight mere than human, -whether tire prophefs arc, or 
arc not, supposed to haee imderstood it in a diirerciit sciuo. 
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' I say, supposed , for tliougli I tbiak it clear, that the piophets 
did not understand the full meaning of their piedictions , it 
IS another question, hoiv far they thought they did, and in 
what sense they understood them. 

Hence may be seen, to how httle purpose those persons 
busy themselves who endeavour to prove, that the pro- 
phetic history is apphcable to events of the age m -winch it 
was -wiitten, or of ages before it. Indeed to have proved 
thiSjbefoie there was any appearance of a further completion 
of it, might have answered some purpose , for it might have 
pi evented -the expectation of any such further completion. 
Thus could Porphyry have shown, that some pimeipal parts 
of the book of Daniel, for instance, the seventh verse of the 
seventh chapter, which the Chnstians interpreted of the 
latter ages, was apphcable to events, which happened before 
or about the age of Antiochus Epiphanes , this might have 
pi evented them from expeotmg any furthoi completion of it 
And unless there was then, as I thmk there must have been, 
e.vtemal evidence concemmg that book, more than is come 
doAvn to us , such a discovery might have been a stumbhng- 
block in the way of Christianity itself, considermg the 
authority which our Sa-viour has given to the book of 
Daniel, and how much the general scheme of Chnstiamty 
presupposes the truth of it But even this discovery, had 
there been any such ivould be of very httle weight with 
reasonable men now, if this passage, thus applicable to 
events before the age of Porphyiy, appears to be apphca- 
ble also to events which succeeded the dissolution of tho 
Homan empire I mention this, not at aU as mtendmg to 
insinuate, that the division of this empire into ten parts, for 
it plainly was dinded mto about that number, ivere, alone 
and by itself, of any moment m verifying the prophetic 
history . but only as an example of the thmg I am speakmg 

[Jlatt sjav 15 ] 

It appears, that Poiphyiy did nothing worth mentioning m 
tins -way. For Jerome on the place says, Duos posted tores hesttae — tn 
uno Maccdonum regno pontt And as to the ten kmgs, Decetnreges 
cnxmerat, qmfucrunl scovisstmt ipso<iquc reges non iimus pomt regm, 
verbt gratia, Macedonia:, Syria, Asia, et A^gyptt; s;d de dtecists regms 
unwn cfficit reguin ordmem And m this an ay of interpretation, any 
thmg may be made ot any thing 
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of. And ilnn upon tlio mIioIo, ^lio nifittoi of iiupilry 
ovidonily must l)o, ns nl)0\o put, AVliollicr llio propliecios 
nro nppKcnblo to Clinst, nnd to 11:3 picscnt ntnto ot tlie 
MOild nnd of ilio clnncli : npidicnldo in such a degree, ns to 
imply foic'-ight ; not 'wlioilier they nro cnpablo of any otlior 
nppliontion , tbough I knou no inctcnco foi enjing tlio 
gcnoinl tmn of them is capable of any other. 
iNOL. Those observations nio, I think, just , and the o\ndcnOG 
rcfoiTcd to in them lenl: though ihtio mnj bo pcoido "who 
"Will not nccc2)t of such imiieifect infonnntion from Scrip- 
tin o. Some too luno not intogiity and regard enough to 
truth, to attend to OMdonco, 11111011 kociis the rnind 111 doubt, 
lioihnps poijiloMty, and uliich IS iinich of a diflcrcnt soit 
fiom "what they cxiioctod. jVnd it jilniiily roquiics a dcgieo 
of modesty and fairness, beyond uhnt every ono has, for a 
man to say, not to the uoild, but to himself, that there is a 
real appcnranco of somc-w hat of gicat m eight in thismattci, 
though he is not able thoroughly to satisfy himself about it , 
but it shall have its influenco upon him, in pioportion to its 
appearing reality and ivcight. It is much more easy, and 
moio falls in iiith the negligence, presumption, and ivilful- 
ncss of the gonciality, to dctcnnino at once, with a decisive 
air, Thcio is nothing in it Tho piejudiccs aiising from that 
absolute contempt and scorn, with which tins ovidenco is 
ticatcd m tho world, I do not mention. For what indeed 
can be said to iicisons, who aio weak enough m then undor- 
standmgs to tlnnk this any presumption against it , or, if 
they do not, nro yet weak enough m their temper to bo 
influoncod by such piojudicos, upon such a subject? 

n. 

I shall now, secondly, endeavour to give some account of 
tho geneial aigumont for the truth of Ghiistianity, consistmg 
both of the direct and cuciimstantial evidence, considered 
E as m n.Tnn g up one argument Indeed to state and examme 
this argument fully, would bo a work much beyond tho 
1 compass of this whole treatise , nor is so much as a proper 
abridgment of it to be expected here Yet the present 
subject 1 oguires to have some bnef account of it given. For 
it is tho land of evidence, upon which most questions of 
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difficulty, in common practice, are determined: evidence 
arismg fiom vanous comcidences, -wlucli support and 
confirm each other, and m this manner prove, with more or 
less certamty, the pomt under consideration. And I choose 
to do it also ; first, because it seems to be of the greatest 
importance, and not duly attended to by every one, that the 
proof of revelation is, not some direct and express thmgs 1 
only, but a great variety of circumstantial thmgs also , and 
though each of these direct and circumstantial thmgs is 
indeed to be considered separately, yet they are afterwards 
to be jomed together , for that tlie pioper force of the evi- 
dence consists m the result of those several thmgs, con- 
sidered m their respects to each other, and umted mto one 
viOAV : and m the next place, because it seems to me, that 
the matters of fact here set down, which aie acknowledged 
by unbebevers, must be acknowledged by them also to c 
contam together a degree of evidence of gieat weight, if they 
could be bi ought to lay these several things before them- 
selves distmctly, and then with attention consider them 
together , mstead of that cursory thought of them, to ivhich 
we are famihanzed. For bemg famihanzed to the cursoiy 
thought of thmgs as really hmders the weight of them 
fiom bemg seen, as from havmg its due influence upon 
practice. 

The thmg asserted, and the truth of which is to be 
inquired mto, is this . Tliat over and above our leason and 
affections, which God has given us foi the mformation of 
our judgment and the conduct of our hves, he has also, by 
external revelation, given us an account of himself and his 
moral government over the world, implymg a future state 
of lowards and punishments , t e. hath revealed the system 
of natural lebgion; for natural rchgion may be externally*® 
levealed by God, as the ignorant may be taught it by man- 
kind then fellow-creatures — that God, I say, has given us 
the ovidcnco of revelation, ns well as the evidence of reason, 
to ascertam this moral system , together with an acconnt of 
a paiticulor dispensation of Pi evidence, which reason conld ^ 
no way have discovei'ed, and a particnlai' mstitntion of 
religion foimdcd on it, for the lecovery of mankmd ont of 


*" P. 154, cto. 
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Ihoir pioBont AMcIcliciI coiidUioji, anrl Ihom to tho 

IJoriccfion and ilnal Ijappincss of their iialmc 
2 'J'liib io\ elation, ^\llothc^ itul oi auppoKcd, may bo consi- 
dcicd ns ^\bolly lustoiieal b’oi propliecy is nolbiug but 
tho liistoiy of event B befoio they eoino to piips, doeluncB 
nlbo aio matters of fact ; and pi coopts come nndci tho saino 
notion. And tlio goncinl design of Sonpturo, uliich coutums 
m it this revelation, thuH considered ns historical, may bo 
wild to bo, to gno ns an account of tho ^\orld, m this ono 
hiiiglo MOM as God’s Moild: bj Mhich it aiipcius essentially 
distinguished from all othei books, so far ns 1 have foimd, 
a ovcopt such as ni o copied fi om it It begins v, ith an account 
of God’s creation of the MOild, in order to nscci-tnm, and 
distinguish iiom all othoiSj'who is tho object of o’u Morelnii, 
bj -what ho lias done, in oidor to ascertain, ivbo ho is, 
ooucciiung M'hoso piovidcnco, commands, piomises, and 
thioatciiuigs, this sacred book, all along, treats , tho Makci 
and Piopiiotoi of ilio Moild, ho ■\vhoso cicaturcs wo aro, tho 
God of Natuio : in oidci hkcM'iso to distmguish him from tho 
idols of tho nations, -which nio oilhor imagmary bemgs, ?. c 
no bomgs at all , oi olso jiait of that ci cation, tho Instorical 
lolation of which is hero given And St. John, not im- 
probably, ■\\itli an oyo to this Mosaic account of tho cieation, 
begins Ins Gospel v'lth an accoimt of our Saviour’s pre- 
cxistonco, and that all things wae made hj him , and without 
him was not anything made that was madei}^ agieoably to tbo 
doctimo of St Paid, that Qod cicated all things hy Jesus 
Chi isl.^° Tins being pi omised, tho Sciipturo, taken togothei, 
Booms to inofoss to contain a land of an abndgmont of the 
history of tho woild, m tho -viow just now mentioned ; that 
18, a goneial account of tho condition of ichgion and its pio- 
fessois, dmmg the contmuanco of that apostasy fiom God, 
and state of wickcuncss, which it oveiy whoro supposes tho 
b world to ho in And this account of tbo state of lebgion 
can 108 AVith it somo biief account of tbo pohtical state of 
things, 08 lobgion is affected by it Eovclation indeed oonsi- 
dors tho common affairs of this woild, and what is going on 
m it, 08 a moio scone of distraction , and cannot bo supposed 
' to ooncom itself -with forotolling at what tuno Rome, oi Baby 
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lou, 01 Gieece, or any particnlai place, should be the most 
conspicuous seat of that tyianny and dissoluteness, i^bich. 
all places equally aspire to be , cannot, I say, be supposed 
to give any account of this wild scene for its own sake 
But it seems to contain some veiy general account of the c 
chief governments of tbe woild, as tbe general state of reb- 
gion bas been, is, or shall be, affected by them, from tbe fii st 
transgression, and duiing the whole interval of the world’s 
contmumg m its piesent state, to a certain future period> 
spoken ot both in the Old and New Testament, very distinctly, 
and m great variety of expression The times of the restitir 
tion of all things -* when the mystery of Ood shall he finished, 
as ha hath dedai ed to his servants the prophets when the Qcd 
of heaven shall set up a hingdcm, which shall never he destroyed , 
and the kingdom shall not he left to other people as it is repic~ 

sented to bo durmg this apostasy, hui judgment shall he given to 
the saints,^ and they shall leign and the kingdom and domi- 
nion, and the gi catness of the kingdom under the whole heaven, shall 
he given to the people of the saints of the Most EighM 

Upon this general view of the Scripture, I would lemark, 
how great a length of time the whole relation takes up, near i 
SIX thousand years of which are past , and how great a 
variety of things it treats of, the natural and moral system a 
or history of the world, mcluding the tune when it was 
formed, all contamed m the very first book, and evidently 
Avntten m a laide and unlearned age , and in subsequent 
books, the various common and prophetic history, and tlio 
particular dispensation of Chnstiamty Now all this to- 
g thei gives the largest scope for cnticism , and for confu- 'a 
tation of Avhat is capable of bemg confuted, eithei fiom 
reason, or fi om common history, oi from any mconsistcuce 
in its several parts And it is a thing which deserves, I 
think, to he mentioned, that whereas somo imagine the 
supposed doubtfulness of the evidence for revelation imphes 

** [* Scripture is an inspired history of religion, and of other things 
03 rehgion is affected by them Idolatrous nations are introduced, 
not ns mdependently important, but as influencmg the church, oi 
IS mfluenced by it '—Bible Hand-hooh, p 118 ] 

Acte m 21 “ Rev 3 u 7 

Dan. u 44- m Dan. vu 22. 
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a positive argnment that it is not true ; it appears, on the 
contrary, to imply a positive aigiunent that it is true. For, 
oonid any common relation, of such an antiquity, extent, and 
vaiioty (for m tliese things the stress of what I am noip 
ohservmg hes), he pioposed to the exammation of the world , 
that it could not, in an age of knowledge and hheity, bo 

ft confuted, oi shown to have nothmg m it, to the satisfaction 
of reasonable men , this would be thought a strong presump- 
tive proof of its truth And indeed it must be a proof of it, 
just in propoiiaon to the probabdity, that if it were false, it 
might be shown to be so , and this, I thmk, is scarce pie- 
tended to be shown, but upon prmciples and m ways of 
arguing, which have been clearly obviated ^ Nor does it at 
all appear, that any set of men, who behevo natural rehgioii, 
aio of the opmion, that Ohnstiamty has been thus confuted. 
But to pioceed 

d Togothei with the moral system of the world, the Old 
Testament contams a chronological account of the begmmng 
of it, andfiom thence, an unbroken genealogy _of mankmd 
foi many ages before common histoiy begms , and earned 
on as much further as to mako up a contmued thiead of 
history of the length of between three and four thousand 
years It contains an account of God’s makmg a covenant 
■with a paiticulai nation, that they should bo his people, and 
he would bo then God, in a pecuhar sense , of his ofteul 
interposing mrraculo'usly in their aflairs , gi'vmg them the 
piomise, and, long after, the possession, of a paiircular 
country, assurmg them of the gieatest national prospenij 
in it, if they would worship him, in opposition to the idols 
which the rest of the woild worslupped, and obey his 
commands, and threatemng 'them "with unexampled punish- 
ments, if they disobeyed him, and fell mto the general y 
idola'try insomuch that this one nation should contmuo to 
be the observation and the wonder of all the world. It 
declares particularly, that Ood would scatter them among <dl ' 
jKople, from one end of the earth unto the other but that, wheti 
ihey should return unto the Lord their Ood, he would have com- 
passion upon them, and gaihei them from all the nations, whither 
he had scattered them that Israel should he saved in the Lord 

Chap. u. m, etc. 
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with an everlasting salvation; and not he ashamed nor confounded 
world ivithoiit end And as some of these promises are condi- 
tional, others are as absolute as anything can he expressed ; 
that the time should come, when the people should he aU 
righteous, and tnhei it the land for ever that though God would 
male a full end of all nations whither he had scattered them, yet 
VKidd he not male a full end of them * that he would hring again 
the captivity of his people Israel, and plant them upon then land, 
and they should he no moi e pulled up out of their land . that the 
seed of Is? ael should not cease fi om being a nation for ever.®® It 
foietells, that God would raise them up a particular person, 
m whom all his promises should finally be fulfilled — ^the 
Messiah, who should be, m a high and eminent sense, their 
onomted Prince and Sanom This was foretold m such a 
manner, as raised a general expectation of such a person m 
the nation, as appears from the New Testament, and is an 
acknowledged fact , an expectation of his commg at such n 
particular time befoi'e any one appeared claimmg to bo that 
person, and wlien there was no ground for such an expecta- 
tion but from the piophecies which expectation, therefore, 
must m aU reason be presumed to be explanatory of those 
prophecies, if there were any doubt about their mcamng It 
scorns moreover to foretell, that this person should bo 
1 ejected by that nation, to whom he had been so long 
promised, and though ho was so much desired by them.®^ 
And it expressly foretells, that he should be the Saviour of 
the Gentiles , and even that the completion of the scheme, 
contamed in this book, and then begun, and m its progress, 
should bo somewhat so great, that, m comparison with it, the 
lestoiation of the Jews alone would bo but of small account. 
It IS a light thing that thou shouldest he my sei vant to laise up 
the ti ihes of Jacob, and to i estore the pi eserved of Isi ael I wiU 
also give thee foi a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest he my 
salvation unto the end of the earth And, In the last days, the 
mountain of the Loid’s house shall he established in the top of the 
mountains, and shall he exalted above the hills , and aU nations 
shad flow unto it • for out of Zion shad go forth the law, and the 

®® Deufc xxTui 64 xsx 2, 3, Isa slv 17 lx. 21; Jer, xxx 11. 
xIm 23, Amos IX 14, 15, Jer xxxi. 36 

” la, vm. 14, 15, xlix 5, ch ha , SM i 10, 11, and oh. lu. 
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told also, what miDabcr of nations do acknowledge its proper 
authority. Let him then take m the consideration, of what 
importance rehgion is to mankind. And upon these thmgs 
he might, I thmk, truly observe, that this supposed revela- 
tion’s obtainmg and bemg received m the world, with all 
the circumstances and effects of it, considered together as 
one event, is the most conspicuous and important event m 
the story of mankind : that a book of this nature, and thus 
promulged and recommended to our consideration, demands, 
ns if by a voice fiom heaven, to have its claim most 
seriously exammed mto , and that, before such examination, 
to ticat it with any kmd of scoffing and ridicule, is an 
offence against natural piety But it is to be remembered, 
that how much soevei the estabhshment of natural rehgion 
m the woild is owmg to the Scripture -revelation, this does 
not destroy the pi oof of rehgion from reason, any more than 
the proof of Euchd’s Elements is destroyed, by a man’s 
Icnowmg or thmkmg, that he should never have seen the 
trutli of the several piopositions contamed m it, nor had 
those propositions come into his thoughts, but for that 
mathematician 

Let such a person as we are speaking of be, m the next b 
place, infoimed of the acknowledged antic[uity of the first 
parts of this book , and that its chronology, its account of 
the time when the earth, and the several parts of it, were 
first peopled with human creatures, is no way contradicted, 
but IS really confirmed, by the natural and civd history of 
the ivorld, collected from common historians, from the state 1 
of the earth, and from the late mvention of arts and sciences. 
And as the Senpture contains an unbroken thread of 
common and civd histoiy, from the cieation to the captivity, 
foi between three and foui thousand years ; let the person 
wo are speaking of be told, in the next place, that this 
general histoiy, as it is not contradicted, but is confirmed by 
profane history as much as there would be reason to expect, 
upon supposition of its truth, so there is nothmg m the 
uliolo history tlself, to give any reasonable ground of sus- 
picion of its not bemg, m the general, a faithful and literally 
true genealogy of men, and series of thmgs I speak hero 
only of the common Scripture-historj^ or of the course 
of ordmuy events related in it, as distinguished from 
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common. Scripture-history, gives some credibility to its 
miraculous history , especially as this is interwoven with 
tlio common, so as that they imply each other, and both 
together make up one relation. 

Lot it then be more particularly observed to this person, c 
that it is an acknowledged matter of fact, which is indeed 
imphed in the foregomg observation, that there was such a 
nation as the Jews, of the greatest antiquity, whose govern- 
ment and geneial polity was founded on the law, heie 
related to bo given them by Moses as from heaven : that 
natural rehgion, though with rites additional yet no way 
contrary to it, was tJioir established rehgion, which 
cannot be said of the Gentile world and that their very 
bemg as a nation, depended upon their aeknowledgment of 
one God, the God of the umverse. For, suppose m their 
captivity in Babylon, they had gone over to the rehgion of 
their conquerors, there would have remamed no bond of 
muon, to keep them a distmct people. And whilst they 
weie under their own kings, in their own coimtry, a total 
apostasy from God would have been the dissolution of their 
whole govomment. They in such a sense nationally ac- 
Icnowledged and worshipped the Maker of heaven and 
earth, when the lest of the world were sunk in idolatry, ns 
lendered them, in fact, the pecuhar people of God And this 
so remaikablo an cstabhshment and presciwation of natural 
lohgion amongst thorn, seems to add some pecuhar credi- 
bihty to the historical evidence for the miiacles of Moses 
and the prophets because these miracles are a full satis- 
factoi’y nccoimt of this event, which plainly vants to bo 
accounted for, and cannot otherwise 
Let this pel son, supposed wholly ignorant of history, be d 
acquamted further, that one claiming to be the Messiah, of 
Jewish extraction, rose up at the time w hen this nation, from 
the piophocics above mentioned, expected the Messiah* 
that ho was rejected, as it seemed to have been foretold he 
should, by the body of the people, under the direction of 
their rulers . that in the couise of a very few years, he was 
behoved on and acknowledged as the promised Messiah, by 
great numbers among the Gentiles, agreeably to the prophecies 
if Senpture, yet not upon the evidence of prophecy, but of 
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l iriu'Ii s *, cif ^\])i^ll huracit*? uluo liiuf' hli 111’ torn ( I 
t'\ iftoru 0 , ( 1 )^\ mIihIi I jntuii Iiorc Jio inf/rc flinn jnU‘-t lia 
roKiiow 1 ( (IfTi (1 Ii\ ^lIll)l>ltt\«•I^ , ffu let jnoim finnd'; niid folln'fi 
111* iidiiiiKcd ti) IK aK< 11, jt IK iilt^iiid to raj tin j d( ‘troj, our 
rvidt iit-i (if imiiult .nioiif^lit fn jiroof of Clinstmiiitii/^. (Imt 
fins jtdi^ion iijijii i)\ in;,' jl‘ I If to tin* rtioon of nmnliind, and 
(.anviiif; iti o\Mi t'Mdi nco v. itli it, K» far as icn'-on is ajtid;co 
of ith Kiatoin, and licin;; no \uij rontmr) to mason in 
those {I'll ts of it Minch ii qiiin tola la li('\cd upon the mere 
authoiitj of ilK Antlior, that this rcdipon, I Pa\, graduallj 
1 pi t ad and Kiijiimi ted it** If for koiho hundred j carp, not only 
Mjllioiit an\ a- iftanco fioin tcjajior.il jaiucr, hut under 
con-tnnt discoiiiu^oincnts, and often the Inftcrcst jicrsi- 
cutions from if , and then hot iino the rdipon of the vorld 
tliat ill tlic mean time, the .Icv.ish nation and go^cninicnt 
ML’ic dc'sfrojod in a \oiy icmaiKahlo manner, and the jicoplc 
can led aMaj ta|itneand dlspcr^cd through the niofct distant 
countncK, m uJiicli stato of dispcn-ion thej hat e rcninmcd 
fifteen hundred joura, and tliat lhc.t icniain a numerous 
peojdo, united umongbt thcmsehcp, and clistmguislicd from 
the lost of the ttorld, as they tterc in tho dajs of Moses, liy 
the jiiofession of his law , and ettrj where loohed upon in 
a manner, which one scurcc knowh how distinctly to express 
but in tho wolds of tho jirophclio account of it, given so 
many ages before it came to jia^s. Thou shall become aji 
(I'-lonJiJinuul, a2‘rovc)h, and a hi/tioid, nmonrj all miitons ivluthci 
the Lo)d shall had thee 

V The appeal auco of a standing miracle, in the Jews 
remaining a distinct people in their dispersion, and tho cou- 
finnation which this ot out appears to give to tho truth of 
ret elation, may bo thought to bo aubwoied, by thejir 
religion’s foibidden them intcrmamagcs with chose of an^ 
other, and prcscnbmg them n great many peculmnticB nii 
thoir food, by which they aro debarred from tho means o( 
incorfioratmg with tho people m whoso coimtnes they live. 
This IS not, I thmk, a satisfactory accoimt of that which it 
pretends to accoimt for. But what does it pietcnd to 
account for ? Tho corrcspondcnco botw cen this event and 
*■' P, 253 , otc ” P 202 , etc 

^ Uoel sivm 37. 
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the prophecies , oi the comcidcnce of both with a long dis- 
pensation of Providence, of a peculiar nature, towards that 
people formerly ? No It is only the event itself, which is 
offered to be tW accounted for , which single event taken 
alone, abstracted from all such correspondence and com- 
oideuce, perhaps would not have appeared miraculous . but 
that correspondence and comcidence may be so, though the 
event itself be supposed not. Thus the concurrence of our 
Saviour’s being bom at Bethlehem, ivith a long foregoing 
senes of prophecy and other comcidences, is doubtless 
miraculous , the senes of prophecy, and other comcidences, 
and the event, bemg admitted : though the event itself, his 
budh at that place, appears to have been brought about m a 
natural way , of which, however, no one can be certam 
And as several of these events seem, in some degree 
expressly, to have verified the prophetic history already , so 
likewise they maybe considered further, as havmg a pecuhar 
aspect towards the full completion of it , as affordmg some 
piesumption that the whole of it shall, one time or other, bo 
fulfilled Thus, that the Jews have been so wonderfully 
preserved m their long and wide dispersion , which is indeed 
the direct fulfilling of some prophecies, but is now mentioned 
only as looking forward to someuhat yet to come, that 
natural lehgion came forth from Judeea, and spread m the 
degree it has done over the world, bcfoie lost m idolatiy’, 
which, together with some other thmgs, have distmgmshed 
tliat veiy place, m hke manner ns the people of it are distm- 
guished : that this great change of rehgion ovei the earth 
was brought about under the profession and acknowledg- 
ment, that Jesus was the promised Messiah • thmgs of tlus 
kind natmaUy turn the thoughts of serious men towards the 
full completion of the prophetic lustorj', concemmg the 
final restoration of that people , concerning the establish- 
ment of the everlastmg kmgdom among them, the kmgdom 
of the Messiah , and the future state of the world, under this 
sacied government Such circumstances and events, com- 
pared Muth these prophecies, though no completions of them, 
yet would not, I flunk, be spoken of as notlung m the argu- 
raout, by a person upon his first bemg informed of them 
T]ioy fall m ^vitb the prophetic history of thmgs still future, 
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i(j(ttnll'\ till I Jiiitmii, Init jiliimiI 1i\ tlm (luitilm, md 
U|)('n tin* oMiUrn'O of I'roj'hitj, Init of innaclfit, llii't ilio 
iilitrton lin Iniip'Iil Mipiioi t' (I it'^i If tiiakr tlio prii'afi-'t dilli- 
t liltin’-, ptiiK'il frroiiiiil, and at Knj^tli Incaiiio the rtdijrion of 
(lie MOiIil , tliut in llin iiK.in tune the Jewi’-h politN \ ni- 
ni(eil\ distiojed, nnd (In nation dispLi-i-d met tho iaeo ol 
llie (aidi, lliat nolw ith'-tiuulint; llii’^, llicj Im\o ictnnmed 
a dinfinet nniin rou'i ptnido foi i-u nianj ctntuiK t^en to 
this dnj , mIucIi not onlj aj»]a'aia to bo the ixjno’-s turn- 
jilclion of hovcial inoplicties oonccining tliein, but alt-o 
nndtis it, ns ono nny npcalc, ii npiblo and easy possibility 
tl-at tbo promises made to tlicm as a nation, may yet bo 
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Mfillcd. And to these acknowledged tmths, let the person 
we have been supposing add, as I think he ought, whether 
every one wdl allow it or no, the obvious appeal ances which 
there are of the state of the woild, in other respects be- 
sides what relates to the Jews, and of the Ohnstian Chuich, 
having so long answered, and stall answering to the pro- 
phetic history Suppose, I say, these facts set over against 
the things before mentioned out of the Scnptnre, and so- 
nonsly compared with them , the jomt view of both together, 
must, I t hirik , appear of very great weight to a consideiato 
reasonable person, of much gi eater mdeed, upon having 
them first laid before bim, than is easy for ns, who aie so 
famihanzed to them, to conceive, without some paiticnlar 
attention for that purpose 

All these thmgs, and the several particulars contained B 
under them, reqniie to he distmctly and most thoroughly 
csammed mto , that the weight of each may be judged of, 
upon such examination, and sncb conclnsion di awn as results i 
fiom their muted force. But this has not been attempted 
here I have gone no fnither than to show, that the general 
imperfect view of them now given, the confessed histonoal 
evidence for muacles, and the many obvious appeal mg com- 
pletions of piophecy, togothci with the coUateial thmgs^^ 
here mentioned, and there are sei eial othei-s of the like sort , 
that all this together, which, bemg fact, must bo acknow- 
ledged by xmbehevors, amounts to real evidence of somewhat 
moie than human m this matter : evidence much more 
important than careless men, who have been acenstomed 
only to tiansient and partial views of it, can imagme , and 2 
mdeed abundantly sufficient to act upon And these thmgs, 

I apprehend, must be acknowledged by unbeheveis. For 
though they may say, that the hist oncal evidence of miracles 
m ought in attestation of Christianity, is not snfficient to 
commeo them that such miracles woie really wrought; 
they cannot deny, that there is such historical omdenco, it 
being a known matter of fact that theie is They may say, 
tlio conformity between the prophecies and events is by' 

^ All tlio x>^rlicular things mentioned m this chapter, not 
reducihle to the head of certain miracles, or detemnnate comple- 
tions of prophecy Bee pp 251, 252 
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noutloni , Imf ihcio aio many inMnnccs iii -wIhlIi rucIi con- 
foiiim y iKclf cannot be denied Tlicy may pay, -willi icgnrd 
loRiuh kind ofcollnteial (liingB ns ilioso nbo^o mentioned. 
Unit any odd accidental evenly, wlhoul meaning, A\j]] Jmien 
meaning found in them bj fancifnl ncople , and tliat such as 
ai 0 fancifnl in any one certain v aj , ii ill inalcc out a tliousand 
coincidences, ^\l^lcll seem to fa\om their pccuhai follies, 
I\Icn, 1 sin, may talk tlius but no ono mIio is serious, 
can ]ios‘'ibl\ think these things to bo nothing, if ho considcis 
the inipoi tance of cullaicral tilings, and c\cn of lossci cii- 
1 uinstancos, m (lie c\idencc of jiiobability, ns distingnishcd, 
m Nature, fiom the c^idcIlco of dcmonstiation In many 
eases indeed if seems to icq^uno the truest judgment, to 
dotci mine iMth exactness tlio M eight of cn cnmstnntml cn- 
denco ; but it is vciy often altogctlicr as convincing as that 
M’liich IS the most cxpicss and direct 
This gcucial Anew of the evidence foi Chiistiiinity,”® consi- 
doicd ns malving ono aigumoiit, may also soivo to recommend 
to 60110 US poisons, to set doAATi every thing Avhich they 
think may ho of any ical a\ eight at all in pToof of it, and 
])ai ticulaily the many seeming completions of prophecy and 
they AAill find that, judging by the natuial lailos, by A\hicli 
A\o judge of piobablo CAidciico m common matters, they 
niiiouiit to a much highci degree of proof, upon such a joint 
lOYicAV, than could bo supposed upon considering them sepa- 
rately, at dilTcicnt times, Iioav sti'ong soovei the proof 
might bofoic appeal to them, upon such scpainte tigavs of 
it Foi piobablo pi oofs, by being added, not onlyincreaso 

[Tins summary of Chnstion ovidence is clear, and m mouj 
respects stnkmg and suggestivo It Avould be much more impres- 
sive, however, if more justice were done to the morahty of 
Scnptmo, and the evident ndaptedness of its spmtual ti-uths to 
the necessities of men It is not easy to define logically the force 
of this part of the Chnstian evidence, hut all who have studied it 
attest its value “ The spirit of prophecy,” says Baxter, " was the 
first AVitness, the spirit of muaculous power was the second, and 
now we have the spirit of renovation and hohness ” Thei-e is still a 
sense m which the language of the Samaritans is true “Now we 
beheve . for we have heard him ourselves, and know that ting 
IS mfieed the Christ, the Saviour of the world,” John iv. 42,] 
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tlio evidoiice, "btit mxiltiply it Nor slioiild I dissuade any 3 
ono fiom setting dovm what lie thouglit made for the con- 
tri;iry side. But then it is to he remembered, not in order to 
influence his judgment, but his piactice, that a mistake on 
one side may bo, in its consequences, much more dangerous 
than a mistake on the othci And what course is most safe, 
and what most danger ous, is a consideration thought very 
material, when we dehberate, not concerning events, but ^ 
concemmg conduct in our temporal affairs. To be influenced 
by this consideration in out judgment, to believe or disbeheve 
upon it, IS mdeed as much prejudice, as any tbmg whatever. 
And, like other prejudices, it operates contrary ways m 


Token together," and, os ha has already stated, “ multiplied 
together,” that is, the improbabdity of several marks of truth 
esasting simultaneously m the same thing, and that fhmg false, is 
much greater than the sum of the improbabihtiea of each existing 
m it separately “It seems to my understanding,” says Mr Wil- 
berforce, “at least morally impossible that so many different 
species of proofs, and all so strong, should have lent their concur- 
i*ent aid, and have muted their jomt force, in the establishment of 
falsehood ." — Practical View, chap, v “If man’s contrivance, or if 
the favour of accident, could have given to Christianity any of its 
apparent teatimomes . , , there could he no, room to believe, nor 
01 en to imagine, that all . . could be nmlod together by any 
snob causes If a successful craft could have contrived its public 
miracles, or so much as tho pretence of them, it requires another 
reach of craft and new resources to provide and adapt its prophecies 
to the same object Furtber, it demanded not only a different 
art, but a totally opposite character, to conceive and propagate its 
admirable morals Again, the achievement of its piopagation, m 
defiance of the powers and the terrors of the world, implied a new 
energy of personal genius and other qualitiea of action tlvm any 
concurring m the work before Lastly, the model of tho life of 
its founder, m the very description of it, is a work of so much 
onginahty and wisdom, as could be tho odspnng only of consum- 
mate powers of invention. The genuine state of the Chnstian 
evidence is this there is unambiguous testimvny to its works of 
miraculous poner, there are oracles of prophecy, there are other 
distinct marks and signs of a Ilivine ongmal within it And no 
state but that of truth could in one subject produce thorn all, or 
can now account for their existence" — Davison’s Disroiirsea on Pro 
pficcy, p. SI."} 
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\V 1 f V I.’,' ' 1 ' ti ‘ r j' [1, i.i It*' -.1 till ' III til,., nr III It 

<■1*1* -r. rinnt,. ■ .‘ill, ih-t t ti u / ni • . I„ td- 

X‘ ii.’. ' 1 all 1 I*! .1“- ti'i 1. -! (• |i . iiL- , a I t-.! 11.4 til' 

iiU I r : L lit I' t'‘tfi>'. t *. 1*1 t'l ' ,'t t t, I'll, t iijiji' ir, tn 

1 )!' IK i! r. 1*- -i , c f th' li!, IK ' t j'lii' 1 lit *ii\ ^ri! <ii t*' r- 

111! Ill] * hn't tt. n'l t'l r< t I'lit tla trn'li nf i,ur i.luinii, 
It*. Ill tlUth t>) t nlnn I'lli’i'til ,1' In I'l' jri'h • i] (if I-J fill 
I (iic(\n<i.c t il / u fn/. tl 1 r Ati'l till! ' til. V Imli- Mrc 
of tiling'* \. h'l h 111 I V i) ' fill. (I 111 till' r raniii. iit, j.ih! ct > n, 
])irti(ului tliiii4 in it, Kill 1 . ti> nji il-h In ‘.njijin.-i d to Imvo 
lu^Mi l'\ If I I'll lit (fi.r Jicri till' ‘-ti. s of fill nraiiiii' lit for 
(;iiri''t!i'ntl\ 111'.), til'll i*. the Irntli of it j'ri>\iil* m liKo 
iiiinn. t, n*- if in uia conmion c o-. ntuiii rotti c\(n{- nc)-no\.- 
lr(l'4.'(l, wtr. to 1> iilh;:. il m iimof of nri\ other cunt 
(Ii-'li'ited , file truth of tin ih^i.uti <1 < \ciil ouM he 
not oiilj if tui\ ono of th*' luhnouh difiil oiu- tlnl of it'-oJf 
rh nrly iniph it, hut, though no one of tlnm Finplv diu «p, 
if the \\hole of the ncl loA.lulir.il lunt'- tnlcii together 
tonhl not in re.T-on he ‘■iijijiomiI to lm\c Imjijnnctl, Tinlc'«': 
tho (lajinti (1 ono ^\^’ro trm 

It n oliMOiic, )lo^s much n(hatifi":c the nitnro of thii 
cvidoni t put to tlio'o jicr-oni ulio ntfack Chri'jfinnify, 
cijicti Uh in converjation Tor it i*- cn?} to pliow, in n ‘.hort 
nnd Indy nifinncr, thnf Midi niid ciidi thiiips nrc liable to 
objection, that tliH nnd another tliintc is of little v.cijrht in 
it^df, but uni)o=''iblc to sIioav, in like manner, the united 
force of tho ^\]lo]o arpiinent in one view 
1 IIowc\cr, lastly, as it has bi,».ii made appear, that there is 
no prcsnraiition apimst a revelation ns niiiaeulous , that the 
general Fchemo of Christianity, and tho prmcipal parts of it 
are conformable to tho experienced constitution of things, 
and the whole perfectly crc(bblo : so tho account now given 
of the positive evidence for it shows, that this evidence is 
such as, from the nature of it, cannot bo destroyed, though 
it should bo lessened. 
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GHAPTEB Yin. 

OF THE OBJECTIONS WHICH MAX BE MADE AGAINST ASGtUNG 
FKOM THE ANALOGY OF KATGBH, TO EELIGION. 

[Against reasonings fonndod on analogy some may raise objec- 
fcions , and a few of these it is intended here to consider. 

A Enumerated 1—5 It is alleged, for example, 

1 It os a poor thong to meet difficulties m lereoled I’eligion by 

saying that there are the same difficulties m Nature, when we 
want to clear rehgion from all difficulties Answer, 
a The thmg wanted is, it seems, to compi ehend Providence and 
God 

b To reason from the known (natrual lehgion) to the unknown 
(revealed) is not a poor thmg, compared with no know- 
ledge, so it IB allowed m science and medicme 
c If natvmal rehgion is admitted to be tme, it is impoitfmt to 
show that objections to revealed rehgion apply equally to 
natural, for so revealed lehgion is vmdicated 

2 But it 18 surely a strange way of convmcmg men of the obliga- 

tions of rehgion to show that they have as httle reason for 
their worldly pursuits 
Answer, 

a Rehgion is a practical thmg, as busmess is, and, like reasons, 
or any reasons, may he sufficient to guide us in both cases, 
and ought, from prudence, to guide us 
b If the objection be that rehgion should not have doubtful 
evidence, then note that worldly pursuits are often 
doubtful, yet men follow them. Besides, the case of 
rehgion, though not free from all doubt, is much stionger 
than the case of worldly conduct 

3 It IS a strauge way of i-mdicataig God’s charactor m rehgion 

for goodness and justice, to show that hke objections he 
against Providence, when we ought rather to answer the 
objections themselves 
Answer 

a The treatise does not profess to vmdicate God’s character, 
hut to show men their obhgations, and to do this, all that 
js needed is to show that, for aught we know, the objec- 
tions are consistent with goodness and justice, and may bo 
even proofs of them. 

j b It is attempted to answer objections to God's goodness and 
justice, not by showing that the like objections (supposed 



<y/t'( /(( )i‘i t j, lio agiunHt rroMdonco, but bj Hliouiiig tlml 
tlio <ibj(’ctionfl wc* uni concluwt, npplj ing cquallj to God's 
pic‘iont go\ eminent ni n innttci of fact 
0 K\cu if tlie‘<o objcclioim mo not nnswcicd in llii'i \Miy, tlu. 
fact" of religion rciniuu ns credible, in npito of llio objec- 
tions 

d 'Dioiigli objoclioim to the i-c.ifloimblcncss of religion cannot 
1)0 ntiKMcrcd witliout coiiHulonng its i cisounbloncss, objec- 
tions against its crcdibiht} niaj for 

1 It iH a PjBtcin of facta, and 

2 Though sonietinics useful to show hou reasonable nnypait 

IS, this cannot nlunya ho ncccmarj, and 
rt Tho obligations of religion depend upon the reasonable- 
ness, not of tho smteni, but of tho practice, and bo it la 
enough if in the system there bo nothing imieasonable, 
and 

0 Analogj may supplj no answer to objections against the 
goodness of tho sjstcm, but it docs to objections against 
tho crodibilitj of tho Bystom as a matter of fact This is 
Mhat 18 meant in these roinaiks 

4 : Roliglou rests on unsatisfiictoi-j o\idcnco, that is, on evidence 
not sufficient for ccrtaintj , but 
a So 18 tho OMdonce of aiij Bjstcm of life — what is best — what 
lulcs will secure it? Itoligiou, therefore, is like e\crv 
other leal thing in thisvroild, its cMdeuco real, but not 
certain, uncoitainty belonging to our vei-j condition 
b ^Ioreo\ or, i cligion is simply intended to trj’ and discipline 
our virtue It is a piobation, ns it would not be, if its 
evidence wore ovcrbL*anug 

c So that tho only question is, whethci its evidence is sufficient 
m prudence to inLuonco tho judgment and practice, while 
thus testmg our virtue 

5 In fact (it will be said) men are not mfluenced by this evidence, 
and that is a fatal objection 
Answer 

a 'The question is not what men do, but what they ought to do 
in practice 

’) The objection is nothing against religion, which answers its 
end in testmg men, whether they are influenced by it or 
not. 

0 It IS allowed the evidence of rebgion has some weight, but 
it ought to have some influence, and if such mfluence Ipe 
allowed to this treatise, it has not missed its end. 

B On tlie aigument of tho treatise Butler notes. 
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1 That he reasone, not upon his own principles, hut upon (that 

IB, notwithstanding) the principles of his opponents, admit- 
ting fatalism, and affirming nothing of the moral fitness ol 
moral acts, independent of the will of the Creator. 

2 He tieats religion simply as a matter of fact, as a historj' 

which, moreover, reveals as facts God's moral government, 
present and future, etc , and which are proved, not demon- 
stratively (a thmg impossible in matter of fact), but prac- 
tically. Abstract questions, and the prmciples of thmgs 
mvolved m all those facts, are not discussed 

3 Hence the force of this treatise 

a To those who hold hbertyand moral fitness it is an additional 
proof of the truth of rehgion, and to those who deny them 
it is a new proof 

b To behevers it strengthens existing evidence, and answers 
objections, to unbehevers, it proves Chnstiamty credible, 
and, 

c More generally, analogy confirms all facts to which it can be 
apphed, and is the only proof of most. It is on the side 
of religion, and ought to be followed especially by all who 
profess to follow Nature ] 


Ip eveiy one wonld consider, with such attention as they are 
bound, even in point of morality, to consider, what they 
judge and give characters of, the occasion of this chapter 
would be, in some good measure at least, superseded. But 
since this is not to be expected , for some we find do not 
concern themselves to understand even what they write 
agamst : smee this treatise, in common with most others, 
hes open to objections, which may appear very material to 
thoughtful men at first sight, and, besides that, seems 
peculiarly hable to the objections of such as can judge with- 
out thinking, and of such as can censme without judging , 
it may not be amiss to set down the chief of these objections 
winch occur to me, and consider them to their hands And 
they are such as these • * 

“ That it IS a poor thmg to solve difficulties in revelation, £ 
by sayffig, that there are the same in natural reli^on , when 1 
what is wantmg is to clear botli of them of these their 
oommon, as well as other their respective, difficulties ; but 

* [These objections are taken up m aucceesion (though not re- 
peated m the text) and answereiLl 
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? Hiatitis a stiniigo way indeed of convincing men of the 
obligations of religion, to show them, that they have as 
little reason foi their worldly pursuits : and a sirango way 

3 of vmdieating the lustice and goodness of the Author of 

Nature, and of removing the objections against botli, to 
which the system of lehgion lies open, to show, that tJie 
like objcetions ho against natural piovidenco, a way of 
answering objections against religion, without so much as 
protending to make out, that the system of it, or the parti- 
culai things m it objected against, are reasonable espe- 

cially, pci haps some may bo inattentive enough to add, 
must this bo thought strange, when it is confessed that 

4 analogy is no answei to such objections, that when this 
601 1 of reasoning is cnnicd to the utmost length it can be 
imagmed capable of, it will yet leave the mmd in a very unsa- 
tisfied state and that it must be unaccountable ignorance of 
mankind, to unagmo they will be prevailed with to forego 

6 their present mterests and pleasmes, from regard to rchgion 
upon doubtful evidence ” 

Now, 08 plausible as this way of talkmg may appear, 
that appeal ance will bo found m a gieat measmo owing to 
half-views, which show but pait of an object, yet show 
that indistinctly, and to imdctermmate language By these 
means weak men aio often deceived by otheis, and ludicrous 
men by themselves And even those who are senous and 
considerate, cannot always leadily disentnngk, and at once 
clearly see through the pciplexities, m which subjects them- 
selves oi e involved , and which are heightened by the 
deficiencies and the abuse of woids To this lattei soit; of 
persons, the following leply to each pai-t of this objection 
severally, may be of some assistance , as it may also tend a 
httlo to stop and silence others 
First, The thin g wanted, t e what men require, is to havev 
1 aU difficulties cleared. And this is, or, at least for any thing;' 

we know to the contraiy, it may be, the same, as requinng 
a to comprehend the Divme nature, and the whole plan of 
Providence from everlastmg to everlasting But it hath 
i always been allowed to argue, from what is acknowledged, 
to what is disputed And it is in no other sense a poor 
th ing, to argue from natural rehgion to revealed, in the 
manner found fault with, than it is to argue m numberJoss 
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other ways of probable deduction and inference, in matters 
of conduct, which we oro continually reduced to the neces- 
sity of domg Indeed, the epithet poo) may be appbed, I 
fear, as properly to great part or the whole of human hfe, oo 
it iB to the thmgs mentioned m the objection. Is it not a 
poof thing, for a physician to have so httle knowledge in 
the cure of diseases, as even the most emment have ? to 
act upon conjecture and guess, where the life of man is 
concerned ? Undoubtedly it is : but not m comparison of 
having no skill at aU m that useful art, and being obhged to 
act whoUy m the dark 

Further . smeo it is as unreasonable, as it is common, to c 
urge objections against revelation, which aie of equal weight 
against natural rebgion ; and those who do this, if they 
are not confused themselves, deal unfairly with otheis, m 
makmg it seem, that they are argumg only agamst reve- 
lation, or particiilar doctnnes of it, when in reahty they 
are argumg against moial pi evidence, it is a thing of 
consequence to show, that such objections are as much 
levelled agamst natural religion as agamst revealed And 
objections, which are equally apphcable to both, aie pro- 
perly speakmg answered, by its bemg shown that they 
aio so, provided tbe former be admitted to be tme And, 
\nthout taking m the consideration how distmctly this is 
admitted, it is plamly very material to observe, that as the 
things objected agamst m natural rebgion are of the same 
kind with what is certam matter of experience in the courso 
of Providence, and m tbe information wbiCb God affords ns 
concenimg our temporal interest under Ins government ; so 
the objections against the system of Christiamty, and the 
evidence of it, are of the very same kind with those winch 
are made agamst the system and evidence of natural religion 
However, the reader upon review may see, that most of 
the analogies msisted upon, even m the latter part of this 
treatise, do not necessanly require to have moie taken for 
granted than is in the former , that there is an Author of 
Hatnrc, or natural Governor of the world : and Chnstiamty 
is vindicated, not from its analogy to natural religion, but 
chiefly from its analogy to the experienced constitution of 
FTaturo 

Socoudly, hoUgion is a practical thijg, and consists in such 2 

u 2 
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a (loloi jDinafc coiir^>o ol life, nahcinpuJiaf, fiiero in rennon to 
iliink, iR coinniniulcd by the Author of Kalurc, nnd Mill, upon 
X the "hIioIo, be our Imppincns under Inn eminent. Kou li 
men can be coiulnced, that Ihej ]m\o llic hlvC renson to 
l-ohe^o this, nn to behc\e, that taking care of tlioir tempoial 
nfialri "a'lll bo to their ad\antagc, nueh comiction cannot 
but 1)0 an 111 gii men t totl.om forthc jiracticeoficligion. And 
if there be ically unj i canon for bcbc\)ng one of lliCRc, 
and endeavouring to jutnorvo life, and Fccurc ourpclvcs tlio 
ncccnnancn and con\cnicnccs of it , then there is icnnon ali-o 
for behoMng the other, and ondea\ounng to Fccuro the 
interest it proposes to un ^ind if tlic interest, ^vhlchlcbgion 
proposes to us, be infinitely greater than onrMhole temporal 
interest, then tlicro must be projioilionably greater reason 
for endeavouring to secure one, than the other, since, bj the 
supposition, tho piobabilify of our securing one is cijunl to 
the probability of onr sccanngtho other This sccmsplamly 
unansM crablo , and has a tendency to mflncnco fair minds, 
•who consider "wliat our concbtion really is, or upon •what 
evidence •w*o are naturally appointed to act, and mIjo arc 
disposed to acquiesce in the tenus upon ivlncb -w o live, nnd 
attend to and follo's\ that practical instruction, •whatever it 
be, •which is afforded us. 

b ■ But the chief nnd proper force of tlie argument referred to 
in the objection, lies in another place For, it is said that 
tho proof of religion is iniolvcd in such inextricable diffi- 
culties, as to render it doubtful, nnd that it cannot be 
supposed, that, if it wore tnio, it would bo left upon doubtful 
evidence Here then, over and above the force of each 
particular difficulty or objection, these difficulties and ob- 
jections taken together are turned into a positive argument 
against the tmth of religion, -wbicb argument would stand 
thus If rebgion •were tiue, it would not be left doubtful, 
and open to objections to the degiee in which it is there- 
fore that it is thus left, not only renders the evidence of it 
weak, and lessens its force, in proportion to the weight of 
such objections , but also shows it to be false, or is a general 
presumption of its being so Now the observation, that, 
from the natural constitution and course of things, 'Ve must 
in our •temporal concerns, almost continually, and in matters 
of great consequence, act upon evidence of a like kind and 
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degree to the evidence of reKgion, is an answer to this argu- 
ment ; because it shows, that it is according to the conduct 
and character of the Author of Nature to appoint we should, 
act upon evidence like to that, which this argument presumes 
ho caimot bo supposed to appomt we should act upon : it is 
on mstanco, a general one made up of numerous particular 
ones, of somewhat m his dealmg with us, similar to what is 
said to bo mcredible. And as the force of this answer hes 
merely in the parallel which there is between the evidence 
for religion and for our temporal conduct , the answer is 
equally just and conclusive, whether the parallel be made 
out, by showing the evidence of the former to be higher, or 
the evidence of the latter to be lower 
Thndly, The design of this treatise is not to vmdic,\te tho li 
character of God, but to show the obhgations of men , it is 
not to justify his providence, but to show what belongs to us to 
do. Those are two subjects, and ought not to be confour/ied. 
And though they may at length run up mto each other yot 
observations may immediately tend to make out tho latter, 
which do not appear, by any immediate coimesion, to the 
purpose of the former ; which is less our concern than many 
seem to tlunk For, first, it is not necessary we should c 
justify the dispensations of Providence agamst objections, 
any further than to show, that the thmgs objected agamst 
may, for aught we know, be consistent with justice and 
goodness. Suppose then, that there are thmgs m the system 
of tins world, and plan of Providence relatmg to it, which 
taken alone would be unjust ; yet it has been shown unan- 
swerably, that if we could take in the reference, which these 
d'ings may have, to other things present, past, and to come ; 
to tho whole schema, which the thmgs objected against are 
parts of ; these very thmgs xmght, for aught wo Imow, bo 
found to toe, not only consistent with justice, but mstances 
of it Indeed it has been shown, by the analogy of what we 
sec, not only possible that this may be the case, but credible 
that it IS. And thus objections, drawn from such things, are 
answered, and Providence is vindicated, as far as religion 
makes its vmdication necessary. Hence it appears, secondly, t 
that objections agamst the Divine justice and goodness are 
not endeavoured to be removed, by showing that the like 
objections, allowed to be really conclusive, he agamst natural 
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providence : but those objections being supposed and shown 
not to bo conclusive, the things objected against, considered 
ns matters of fact, aie fmthev shewn to be credible, fiom 
then confomuty to the constitution of Nature , for instance, 
that God w'lll rewaid and punish men for their actions here- 
aftei, from the obsenntion, that ho does reward and pumsh 
them for their actions here. And this, I apprehend, is of 
weight And I add, thudly, it would bo of weight, eien 
c though those objections were not answered. For, there 
bemg the pi oof of religion above sot down, and religion 
implying several facts , for instance agam, the fact last 
mentioned, that God will loward and pumsh men foi their 
actions hereafter , tlio obseiwation, that his piesent method 
of government is by lowaids and pumshments, shows that 
futme fact not to bo mci edible whatever objections men 
may tlimk they have against it, as unjust or unmerciful, 
accordmg to their notions of justice and mercy , or as im< 
piobable fiom their behof of necessity I say, as impi oballe , 
for it is evident no objection agamst it, os unjust, can be 
uiged from necessity , smee this notion as much destroys 
<3 injustice, as it does justice Then, fourthly, Though objec- 
tions against the reasonableness of the system of rehgion 
cannot mdeed be answeied without enteimg mto con- 
sideration of its reasonableness , yet objections agamst the 
credibihty or truth of it may Because the system of it is 

1 reducible mto what is properly matter of fact and the 
tiuth, the probable truth, of facts, may be shown without 
consideiation of their i easonableness Nor is it necessary, 

-though, m some cases and lespects it is highly useful and 
pioper, yet it is not necessary, to give a proof of the i eason- 
ableness of every precept enjomed us, and of eveiy particular 

2 dispensation of Providence, which comes mto the system of 
rehgion Indeed the moie thoroughly a person of a right 
disposition IS convinced of the perfection of the Divmo 
natme and conduct, the further he will advance towaids 
tliat perfection of rehgion, which St. J ohn speaks of.® But 
the general obligations of lebgion are fully made out, by 

3 provmg the reasonableness of the piactice of it And that 
the practice of rehgion is reasonable, may be shown, though 
no more could be proved, than that the system of it may he 
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BO, for aught wo knew to the contrary : and even without 
cutermg into ttie disturct consideration of this And fiom e 
hence, fifthly, it is easy to see, that though the analogy of 
Nature is not an immediate answer to objections agamst the 
uusdom, the justice, or goodness, of any doctrine or precept 
of rehgion , yet it may be, as it is, an immediate and direct 
answer to what is really mtended by such objections , which 
16, to show that the thmgs objected agamst aie mci edible 
Fourthly, It is most readily acknowledged, that the fore- 4 
gomg treatise is by no means satisfactoiy , very far mdeed 
horn it but so would any natural institution of life appear, 
if reduced mto a system, together with its evidence Leanng a 
lebgion out of the case, men are divided m their opinions, 
whether our pleasures overbalance our pams . and whether 
it be, or be not, ehgible to hve in this world ® Amd were 
all such contioversies settled, which perhaps, m speculation, 
would be found involved in great difficulties , and were it 
determmed upon the evidence of reason, as Nature has de- 
temuned it to our hands, that life is to be preserved yet 
still, the rules which God has been pleased to afford us, for 
escapmg the misenes of it, and obtammg its satisfactions, 
the rules for mstance, of preservmg health, and recovering 
it when lost, are not only fallible and piecanous, but very 
far from bemg exact Noi are we informed by Nature, m 
future contmgencies and accidents, so as to rendei it a-^ all 
certam, what is the best method of managing our affairs. 
■\Yhat •mU be the success of our temporal pursmts, in the 
common sense of the word success, is highly doubtful Aoid 
what will be the success of them in the pioper sense of the 
word , ?. e, what happiness or enjoyment we shall obtam 
by them, is doubtful m a much higher degree Indeed the 
unsatisfactory nature of the evidence, with which we are 
obbged to take up, in the daily course of life, is scarce to be 
expressed Yet men do not throw away hfe, or disregard 
the mterests of it, upon account of this doubtfulness The 
evidence of rehgion then bemg admitted real, those who 
object against it, as not satisfactory, i c. as not being what 
they wash it, plainly forget the very condition of our being : 

Lffhi® question is disooBsed in Bayle’s Diet art. Xenophanes, 
notc=», D, E, F, G It is instructive to find unbelievers confessing 
in i,his way to the i anity of life apart from umnortahty.] 
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as I have shown, such evidence for it, as is saffic’erit^ ir. 
reason, to influence men to embrace it , to object, that it is 
not to be imagined manbmd wili be influenced by such evi- 
dence, is nothmg to the purpose of the foregomg treatise. 
For the purpose of it is not to inquire, what sort of creatmes 
mankmd are , but what the bght and knowledge, which is a 
afforded them, requires they should be ’ to show how, m 
reason, they ought to behave , not how, m fact, they will 
behave. This depends upon themselves, and is them own 
concem, the personal concern of each man m particular. 
And how httle regard the geneiahty have to it, espenenco 
mdeed does too fully show. But rehgion, considered as a 
probation, has had its end upon all persons, to whom it has b 
been pioposed with evidence sufficient m reason to influence 
them practice : for by this means they have been put mto a 
state of probation , let them behave as they will m it.® And 
thus, not only revelation, but reason also, teaches us, that by 
the evidence of rehgion bemg laid before men, the designs of 
Providence are caiTymg on, not only with regard to those 
who •will, but likewise wath regard to those who "svill not, be 
mfluenccd by it However, lastly, the objection here referred 
to, allows the things msisted upon m this treatise to be of c 
some weight . and if so, it may be hoped it ■will have some 
influence And if there be a probability that it wfll have 
any at all, there is the same reason m kmd, though not in 
degiee, to lay it before men, as there would be, if it weie 
hkely to have a greater influence. 

And further, I desme it may be considered, "with respect to B 
I ho whole of the foregomg objections, that m this treatise 1 
have argued upon the pmciples of others,* not my o-wn 

* [“ If a religious belief is to be with me the same thmg as are my 
moral behefs , if it is to act as an influence, countervaihng other 
influences, then it must be possible foi me to disbeheve There 
could not bo a Christian m a world constituted as this is, if there 
were not always room for a man to be an infidel ” — Restoration of 
Relief, p 338 3 

* By arguing upon the principles of others, the reader wdl observe is 
meant, not provmg any thing from those principles, but notinfhstand- 
vtg them Thus rehgion is proved, not from the opmion of neces- 
sity, which IS absurd, but, notwithstanding or even though that opimoii 
were admitted to be true. 
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'itul Ini'. L' cnniit.Hl m]ui< 1 tliml <nii, iuhI of Jli-' ntnto'-f jm- 
jhirt vii''! , In I uiht' h\ utliMs thoii' lit ii'imt' Ui-'ililt', i>r jiot 
lull'. 'J luH I InM' nrpi'il uji .n tli.' I'niicijil' =; of the 

1 i ntiih'-t'-, which I (h> iiol h. h< \<': ctitl luiM otniitnl n thin" 
of till iitino'-t inijMirtaiico whuli 1 dn 1 lun, th'^ tc* m 1 
filu' n fiinl nnlitii' .’■n of nt tiuii , j'lior to ell w ill v. liat' ^l: 7 ; 
which 1 niipri'hi ii'l O'- ciitnuiU to d’ t* nnino the l)ivirio 
loiidiicl, U'. I j) luhitiio IritMi ii’id fah' hoci'l n’.ce'-'Hrllj' 
dil-nmno the Dimic' jiid'nui nt, Ijvl'td llu' fnRrl|de of 
hhirt\, luid that I’f ircii'd r'*To‘'“, fort-' Ihetn'-aUc'' upon 
the iiuii'l, that iiion 1 '-t'-, tho a’iei>‘nt>. a'.w.ll r- jno'hn'=;, 
hu\i furnud llu ir lajijrtu'p. upon it. And jiroh'hlyit iiiaj 
ippear m tunu* : tlioucrh 1 ha\o ird* A^c’l.rc.d to avoid it , and, 
in order to n\oul it, luno ‘■cinctunc'' been oMipal to o\prc‘='' 
iin '•elf ;n n inaruior, wltudi will njipcnr •'lr.inj:e to fuich n*: do 
not ola-eno the roi<on foi it hitt fhocoiuml arprnenf Jicro 
purfued doe*? not nt all 'iiijipo'e or proceed upon t}:ci:o prm* 
cildc"! Xow, Ihc'io two ah'-ti-ncf juinciplc'- of hhcrfe .and 

2 inoml lifnecs King onutfod, roh^'ion cm Lo con«uleicd in no 
other \icw, thnii Ji'crcly n'ia<]HCj<l>on of fact : and in tins mow 
it I'll here ci'ii'-ulcrod It is olnious, that Chnntianit} , and tho 
pi oof of it, arc both Instonc.d And even natural religion 
IS properly n matter of f.iet For, that there is a righteous 
Go\enioi of the world, is so and this jiroposition contains 
the general system of natural rclipon But then, se^cral 
abstract tiuths, and m particular tbeso two prmciplos, are 
usually talien into consideration in the proof of it . whereas 
it IS hero treated of only ns n ninttcr of fact To explain 
this that tho three angles of n tnnnglo are equal to two 
right ones, is an abstract truth but that they appear so to 
oui mmd, is only a matter of fact jiVnd fins last must have 
been admitted, if any thing was, by tlioso ancient sceptics, 
w ho w ould not have admitted tho former . but pretended to 
donbt, wbethcr thcio were any such thmg as truth, or 
whether wo could ceitainly depend upon our faculties ot 
uudorstaudiug for tho knowledge of it in any case So 
likewise, that thoio is, in tho nature of things, an original 
standard of right and wTong in actions, independent upon all 
wrll, but which unalterably dotonmnes tho will of God, to 
oxcroiso that moral govomment over tho world, which 
religion teaches, t. c finally and upor t] e whole to reward 
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and punish, men respectively as they act right or ^vlongJ 
tins assertion contains an abstract truth, as 'svell as matter 
of fact But suppose, m the present state, every man, 
without exception, was revraided and pumshed m exact 
proportion as he followed or transgressed that sense of nght 
and wrong, which God htw implanted m the nature of every 
man . this would not he at all an abstract truth, but only a 
matter of fact And though this fact were acknowledged by 
every one ; yet the very same difficulties might be raised as 
are now, concemmg the abstract questions of hberty and 
moial fitness and we should have a proof, even the certam 
one of experience, that the government of the world was 
perfectly moral, without takmg m the consideration of 
those questions . and this proof would remam, m what way 
soever they were determined. And thus, God havmg given 
raankmd a moral faculty, the object of which is actions, 
and which naturally appioves some actions as right, and 
of good desert, and condemns others as wiong, and of lU 
desert ; that ho -will, finally and upon the whole, reward the 
former and punish the latter, is not an assertion of an abstract 
tnith, but of what is as mere a fact, as his domg so at present 
would be. This future fact I have not indeed proved with 
tho force with which it might be proved, from the prmciples 
of hberty and moral fitness , but without them have given a 
really conclusive practical proof of it, which is greatly 
strengthened by the geneial analogy of Nature; a proof 
easily cavilled at, easily shown not to bo demonstrative, 
for it IS not offered as such ; but impossible, I t hink, to be 
evaded, oi answered. And thus the obhgations of religion 
are made out, exclusively of the questions concerning hberty 
and moral fitness , which have been perplexed with diffi- 
culties and abstruse reasomngs, as everj tiling may. 

Hence tbeicfoio may be observed distinctly, what is tho 3 
force of this tieatisc It wall bo, to such as are convinced 
of lehgion upon tho proof arismg out of tho two last-men- 
tioned principles, an additional proof and a confirmation of a 
it ; to feuoh as do not admit those prmciples, an original 
proof of it," and a confirmation of that proof Those who 
believe wIU hero find tho scheme of Christiamty cleared of 
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tho'f who tio not Ik In no nnjU ut l<nvt (>o 
tli(»uii Jlio nliMinlitj of uH ullunitf-i to j.roNo Chn^tminfy 
1 !.- pi via mifloul.tMl cndiLiIity of jt, nn.l, I hojK-, n 
/;ooil (li 'll nion 

Aii-I thii't, tliotip'h jomo !»( rlmj)-! mti;. fcrimmlj tliiiik limt 
iirjftlo;^\ , O’, fi< ro ur;i'< d, Ims tot) i^Luf lind njwn il , 

c (ilid iiduuli', iiiuiii''NNi nddo ridn iilc, njftN Ik njijdjtd, to •^Iionn 
lift' ftrinuoi lit from it in n »lj‘' (dNitiita'^i otH lifclit i ^rt there 
uui ho no qtif'stion, Imt tint »f Is tx r.‘ul oin. Tor* religion, 
hot!) n iturnl rind roierthd, itfijihin;^ in it ntinKroiis fact';; 
!innl()-\, iK'in^' a conlinintion of rdl fiu ts to ivlncli it can ho 
.ijiplif d, riK it is thf onlji proof of nio-'t, cannot hnt ho 
adiiiitli'd h\ i\(i\ rnio to ht. a niitnid Ihinp, nnd truU of 
flight on till' Mdo of r( li;rioj), both inttirid and rcTcnlcd , 
nnd it ouj^dit to bo j>ni 1 ici)lar]\ rrpirdi d In Mich ns profcps 
to folIoNN Xftfurc, fttid to ho K«s Fatisficd NMtli nbitmct 
reason iiifTs, 


COXCLUSION. 

Wii vTi \ 1 ft ncctmiil may bo pNon of tho etrango inattention 
and di'srogiud, in Fomc nges and countries to a matter of 
puch ^raportanee as religion , it would, before cxpcncnce, lie 
incredible, Hint ibero BbonJd be Ibe like disregard in those, 
•alto Iiftvo had the moral fijsfcm of the uorld laid before 
tlicm, as it IB Iiy Ciinstiamtj, nnd often inculcated upon 
them . because tins moral system cames in it a good degree 
of evidence for its tnitb, upon its being barely proposed to 
our thoughts. There is no need of abstruse reasonings nnd 
distmctions, to convince an unprcjiubccd understanding, that 
there is a God who made and governs the world, and -nviII 
judge it 111 ngliteonsness , thongh they may he necessary to 
ansNNcr abstruse difficulties, n hen once such are raised , •when 
tlic very meamng of those ords, which express most intelli- 
gibly the general doctrine of religion, is pretended to bo 
uncertain , and the clear truth of the thmg itself is obscured 
by tho mtncacies of speculation. But to an unprejudiced 
mmd ten thousand thousand instances of design cannot but 
prove a designer. And it is intnitivcly manifest, that cren- 
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tores ouglit to live tmder a dutifnl sense of tlieir Makei* , and 
that justice and chanty must be his lairs, to creatures -whom 
he has made social, and placed in society. Indeed the truth 
of revealed rehgion, peculiarly so called, is not self-evident^ 
but requires external proof, in order to its being received. 
Yet mattontion, among us, to revealed rehgion, will be found 
to imply the same dissolute, immoral temper of mind, as m- 
attentiou to natmal rehgion . because, wheu both are laid 
before ns, in the manner they are in Christian countries of 
liberty, our obligations to inquire into both, and to embrace 
both upon supposition of their truth, are obhgations of the 
same nature For, revelation claims to he the voice of God : 
and our obligation to attend to his voice is surely moral in 
all cases. And as it is insisted, that its evidence is con- 
clusive, upon thorough cousideratiou of it , so it offers itself 
to us with manifest obvious appearances of having some- 
thmg more than human in it, and therefore m all reason 
requires to have its claims most senously exammed mto It 
is to be added, that though, light and knowledge, in what 
manner soever afforded us, is equally from God, yet a 
miraculous revelation has a peculiar tendency, from the 
first principles of our nature, to awaken mankind, and 
inspire them with roveronf e and awe . and this is a pecxdiar 
obbgation, to attend to what claims to be so with such 
appearances of truth. It is therefore most certain, that 
our obhgations to mquire seriously mto the evidence of 
Christianity, and, upon supposition of its truth, to embrace 
it, are of the utmost importance, and moral in the highest 
and most proper sense. Let us then suppose, that the 
evidence of rehgion in general, and of Christianity, has been 
seriously inquired into, by all reasonable men among us. 
Yet we find many professedly to reject both, upon specu- 
lative pnnciples of mfidebty. And all of them do not 
content themselves with a bate neglect of rehgion, and 
enjoying their imogmary freedom from its restramts Some 
go much beyond this. They dende God’s moral govern- 
ment over the world. They renounce his protection, and 
defy his justice. They ridicule and vilify Christianity, and 
blaspheme the Author of it; and take all occasions to 
manifest a scorn and contempt of revelation This amounts 
to an active Bettmg themselves against rehgion ; to what 
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may Ijc coucidcicd n*: a })0siti\c pnnciple of irrcligion, 
aOiich tlic} ciiltnatc v.ithin tlicraschcs and, ^\]letllcr they 
iiitciif] this effect or not, lender hahilnal, ap a good man 
does the conlrary principle And other®, v.ho arc not 
chargeable ■with all Hup profligatcne®B, yet arc m avosved 
oppopition to religion, as if di‘-co\cred to bo groundless, 
"ifow admitting, mIhcIi is the supposition ^vc go upon, that 
thc®c persons act upon isliat they think principles of reason, 
and othon\osc they arc not to be argued with, it is really 
inconceivable, that they should imagine they clearly see the 
whole evidence of it, considered m itself, to be nothing at 
all : nor do they pretend this They are far indeed from 
having a jnst notion of its evidence : but they would not say 
its c\ndencc was nothing, if thej' thouglit the system of it, 
with all its circumstances, were credible, like other matters 
of science or history bo that their manner of treating it 
must proceed, either from such land of objections against all 
rchgion, as have been answered or obviated m the former 
part of this treatise ; or else from objections, and dilBculties, 
supposed more peculiar to Cliristiamty. Tims, they enter- 
tain prejudices against the whole notion of a revelation, and 
miraculous interpositions Tlicy find thmgs in Scripture, 
whether m incidental passages, or in the general scheme of it, 
which appear to them nnreasonable Tlicy take for granted, 
that if Christianity were tme, the light of it must have been 
more geneial, and the evidence of it more satisfactor}', or 
rather overbearing that it must and would have been, in 
some way, othenvise put and left than it is Xow this i® 
not imagining they sec the evidence itself to he nothing, or 
inconsiderable , hut qmte another thmg. It is being fortified 
against the evidence, in some degree acknowledged, hj 
thinking they see the system of Christianity, or somev.hal 
which appears to them necessarily connected with it, to be 
incredible or false; fortified against that evidence, which 
might, otherwise, maKe great impression upon them Oi, 
lastly, if any of these persons are, upon the whole, in doubt 
concerning the truth of Christianity ; their behaviour seems 
owing to their taking for granted, through strange matten- 
tion, that such doubting is, in a manner, the same thing, as 
being certain against it 

To these persons and to this state of opinion concerning 
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rcligif'n, th.6 foregoing treatiso is adapted IFor, all the gene- 
ral objections against the moral system of Nature having been 
obviated, it is shown, that there is not any pecnhar pre- 
sumption at all agamst Christianity, either considered as not 
discoverable by reason, or as nnhke to what is so discovered , 
nor any woith mentioning agamst it as miraculous, if any at 
all, none, certainly, which can render it in the least in- 
credible. It is shown, tbat, upon supposition of a Divine re- 
velation, the analogy of Nature renders it beforehand highly 
credible, I think probable, that many things m it must ap- 
pear liable to gi'eat objections , and that must he mcom- 
petent judges of it, to a great degree. This observation is, 
I think, unquestionably true, and of the very utmost impor- 
tance* but it IS urged, as I hope it wiU be understood, 
with great caution of not vilifying the faculty of icason, 
which IS the candle of the Lord tuithin us though it can 
afford no light where it does not shine, nor judge where 
it has no priuoipks to judge upon The objections heie 
spoken of, being first answered in the view of objections 
agamst Christianity as a matter of fact, are in the next place 
consideicd as urged more immediately against the wisdom, 
justice, and goodness of the Ghiistian dispensation. And it 
IS fully made out, tliat they adnut of exactly the hke answer, 
in every respect, to what the hko objections against the con- 
stitution of Nature admit of that, as partial views give the 
appearance of wrong to tlungs, which, upon further consi- 
deration and knowledge of their relations to other things, 
aro found just and good , so it is perfectly credible, that the 
things objected against the wisdom and goodness of the 
Chiistian dispensation, may be rondeied instances of wisdom 
and goodness, by their loferonce to other things beyond our 
view ; because Christianity is a scheme as much above our 
comproiionsion, as that of Nature , and, hke that, a scheme in 
which means are made use of to accomphsh ends, and which, 
as is most credible, may be carried on by general laws And 
it ought to be attended to, that this is not an answer taken 
merely or chiefly from our ignorance, hut from somewhat 
positive, which our observation shows us. For to like obicr- 
tions. the like answer is experienced to he just, in numbor- 
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less imrnllol eases. 'J'lio objections against llio OiristifcO 
(lisi)Ciisaiion, and the incibod by •winch it is earned on, 
hiiMiig been thus olniated, in gcncial and together, the 
chief ol them are consideicd dibtinctly, and the particular 
things ob)ccfcd to nro shomi credible, by their perfect 
analogy, each apart, to the constitution of Kature. Thus, if 
mail bo fallen from his pnmilnc state, and to bo restored, 
and infinito ■wisdom and power engages in accomplishing 
our recoicry : it wcio to ha%o been expected, it is said, that 
this should ha\o been ctfeeted at once, and not by such a 
long series of means, and such a x nnoiis ccononij- of persons 
and things , one dispensation preparntoiy to another, this to 
a fuithci one, and so on through an mdcfinito number of ages, 
bofoic the end of the scheme proposed can bo completely ac- 
complished, a schemo conducted by infinito wisdom, and 
executed by almighty poxier. But now, on the contrary, 
our finding that ovci-3'thing in the constitution and course of 
Nature is thus carried on, show b such cx-pectations concerning 
revelation to bo highly unreasonable ; and is a satisfactory 
answer to them, xxhen urged as objections agamst the credi- 
bility, that the gi oat scheme of Broxudcnco m the i cdomption 
of the w orld may be of this kind, and to be accomplished in 
this mannci. As to the particular method of our redemption, 
the appointment of a Mediator between God and man this 
has been showTi to bo most obviously analogous to the 
general conduct of Natuio, t c the God of Nature, in 
appomting others to bo the instruments of his mercy, as 
xvo oxpenenced in the daily com so of providcnco The 
condition of this world, xvhich tho doctrine of our redemp- 
tion by Christ presupposes, so much falls in with natural 
appearances, that heathen moralists inferred it fiom those 
appearances’ inferred, that human nature was fallen from 
its original rectitude, and, m consequence of this, degraded 
from its primitive happmess Or, however this opinion came 
into the world, these appearances must have kept up the 
tradition, and confirmed tho bohef of it. And as it was tho 
general opmion under tho hght of Nature, that repentance 
and leformation, alone and by itself, was not sufficient to 
do away sm, and procure a full remission of the penalties^ 
annexed to it ; and as the reason of the thing does not at all 
lead to any snob conclusion, so every day’s experience 
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shows us, that reformation is not, in any sort, sufficient to 
prevent the present drsadvantages and misenes, which, in 
the natural couiso of things, God has annexed to folly and 
extravagance. Yet there may he giound to think, that the 
punishments, which, hy the general laws of Divine govern- 
ment, are annexed to vice, may he prevented, that pio- 
vision may have heen, even ongmally, made, that they 
should he prevented hy some means or other, though they 
could not hy reformation alone F or we have daily instances 
of such mercy, m the general conduct of Nature • compassion, 
pi ovided for misery medicines for diseases, friends against 
enemies. There is provision made, m the ongmal consti- 
tution of the world, that much of the natural bad con- 
sequences of our foUies, which persons themselves alone 
cannot prevent, may he prevented hy the assistance of 
otheis , assistance, which Nature enables, and disposes 
and appomts them to affoid By a method of goodness 
analogous to this, when the world lay m wickedness, and 
consequently rum, Qod so loved the world, that he gave Ms only 
hcgotten Son to save it . and he being made perfect hy suffering, 
became the authm of eternal salvation to all them that obey Mm * 
Indeed neither reason nor analogy would lead us to thuik, in 
particular, that the interposition of Christ, m the manner m 
which ho did mterpose, would be of that efficacy for recovery 
of the world, which the Scripture teaches us it was hut 
neither would reason nor analogy lead us to thmk, t]la^ 
other particular means would he of the efficacy, which 
oxpenence shows they are, m numberless mstances And 
therefore, as the case before us does not admit of experi- 
ence ; so, that neither i eason nor analogy can show how, 
01 in what particular way, the interposition of Chnst, as 
icvealed in Scripture, is of that efficacy, which it is there 
represented to ho , this is no kmdnor degree of presumption 
agamst its hemg really of that efficacy Further : the ob- 
jections against Clinstianity, from the light of it not hemg 
universal, nor its evidence so strong as might possibly ho 
given us, have been answered by the general analogy of 
Nature That God has made such variety of creatures, is 
indeed an answer to the foimer . hut that he dispenses Ins 
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pifls m pucli vniicly, bolli of Aoj^tccr niul bindp, nrooiigRl 
ercafiiu'R of llio Riiino ppcciOR, mul o\cii lo ilio Fnntc iiidi- 
vnhuilfl at didoionl limcR, )s a inoic olnioiiR and full nnswcr 
lo it. And it iR so fni fiom being tlio nictbod of ProMdcnco 
in other casoR, to nflord uh rucIi ovoibeanng ondence, ns 
Rome requne in pioof of ClniRlmiiilj , that, on llio contrarj-, 
llio CMdcnco upnii ^\blcl^ wo aro natinnllj apjiointed to net 
m common innttcifi, till ougboiit a^tl.^ gicat part of life, is 
doubtful in a liigli dcgice And admitting the fact, that 
ti'od has aflordwl to Rome no more than doubtful cMdcncc of 
religion, the same account inaj bo g1^on of it_, ns of difli- 
oullits and temptations -with regiud to juacticc But ns it is 
not impossible,^ sureh, that this alleged doubtfulnoss may 
be mciiR 01M1 fault ; it dcscmcB tlicn most Rcnous consider- 
ation, bethel it bo not eo. JIoMC\or, it is coifnm, that 
doubting implies a degree of cndenco foi that of i\]iich uo 
doubt, and that this dogreo of cudenco ns really lays us 
under obligations, ns dcmonstiativo c^^dcnco 
The ■whole, then, of ichgion is tluoughout credible : nor is 
there, I think, any thing i elating to the revealed dispensation 
of things, moio ditTorcnt fiom the c'vporicnccd constitution 
and course of Nature, than some paits of the constitution of 
Nature aio fiom other paits of it. And if so, the only 
question udnch remains is, ivliat positive evidence can bo 
alleged for the truth of Chiistianity This too in gencial 
has been considered, and the objections against it cstmiated 
Deduct, therefore, -what is to bo deducted from that evidence, 
upon accoimt of any •weight uhicli may bo thought to icmain 
in these objections, after what the analogy of Nairn o has 
suggested m answoi to them and then consider, -what aio 
the practical consequences fiom all this, upon the most scep- 
tical pnnciples one can argue upon (for I am uniting to 
persons who entertain these pimciplos ) and upon such 
considoiation it unll bo obnous, that imraorahty, as httle 
excuse as it admits of ui itself, is gieatly aggiavatcd, m 
persons who have been made acquainted with Christianity, 
whether they believe it or not ; because the moral system of 
iiatuio, or natural religion, which Christiamty lays before 
us, approves itself, almost mtmtivoly, to a icasonablo mmd, 
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upon seeing it proposed. In the next place, mth regard to 
Clmstianity, it mil be observed , that there is a middle 
between a foil satisfaction of the truth of it, and a satis- 
faction of the contrary. The middle state of mind between 
these two consists m a serious apprehension, that it may Jie 
true, joined mth doubt whether it be so And this, upon 
the best judgment I am able to make, is as far towards 
speculativo infidehty, as any sceptic can at all be supposed 
to go, who has had true Chnstiamty, mth the proper evi- 
dence of it, laid before hun, and has in any tolerable measure 
considered them. Foi I would not be mistaken to com- 
prehend all who have ever heard of it because it seems 
evident, that m many countries called Christian, neither 
Chnstiamty, nor its evidence, are fairly laid before men. 
And in places where both are, there appear to be some, 
who have very httle attended to either, and who reject 
Ohnttiamty mth a scorn proportionate to their inattention ; 
and yet 01 e by no means mthout understanding in other 
matters. Now it has been shown that a serious apprehen-. 
Sion that Clmstianity may bo true, lays persons under the 
strictest obhgations of a serious regard to it, throughout the 
whole of their life . a regard not the same exactly, but in 
many respects nearly the same, with what a faU conviction 
of its truth would lay them under Lastly, it wiU appear, 
that blasphemy and profaneness, I mean mth regard to 
Chnstiamty, are absolutely mthout excuse Foi there is no 
temptation to it, but from the wantoimess of vanity or 
mirth and these, considenng the infinite importance of the 
subject, are no such temptations as to afford any excuse for 
it. If this bo a just account of things, and yet men can go 
on to vihfy or disregard Christiainty, which is to talk and 
act as if they had a demonstration of its falsehood , there is 
no reason to think they would alter their behaviour to any 
purpose, though there were a demoustratiou of its truth. 


HIE END OF THE SECOND PART. 
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la tliG fiist coiiy of these papeis, I had iasei1;ed the two 
following Dissertations into the chapters, Of a Future Ltfe, 
and, Of the Iloral Government of God , with which they are 
closely connected But as they do not directly fall under 
tho Mle of the foregoing Treatise, and would have kept the 
subject of it too long out of sight, it seemed moie proper to 
place them by thcmsch cs. 
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DISSEHTATIOK I. 

OF Pi.RbOXjVL IDl:^TITY 

question to ivliicli this dis-icrtation is doiotod la motsphj 
cicnlly of coa«idorablo interest. Docs escJi man continue, throutjL 
Ins isholo existence, the Baino thinking being, and if so, 'wLercin 
does tbo Fnnicncss consist, mid nbat is evidence of it? Tho question 
is noi\ not often discussed, but in tho writings of tho last centurj 
it i\ns ouo of tlio most popular bubjccts of inquiry. ' 

Afl tlio question vs generally expressed, it is, unhappily, ambi- 
guous ■ I'crsoTi or substance, for example, may mean, or be taken 
to uiclude, tbo material elements of nbich llio body is composed, 
and as it 16 knoitm that the human frame is gradieallj changed 
eicryfeu jears, the question whither a man is in this ecosc, and 
for seien je.ars together, the same person or substance, must ho 
ansticrcd in tho negntne It must be noticed also that samcn'"S 5 
(like identity) is used in two senses It is properhj apphcable to 
n single object ■u Inch wo affirm to be not another In a secondary 
sense it is apphed to objects which are aery much alike, as when 
we say that one house is bmlt of tho same materials ns another, 
meaning that the matennls are of similar quality In the first sense, 
sameness does not involve tho idea of einulnnty — “ The same pcison, 
but how altered 1” In tho second sense sunilaiity is essential The 
secondary sense .a dmi ts of degrees (" nearly the same”), the proper 
sense does not ^ 

It IS in forgetfulness of this last distinction that some have 
stated the question to be, whether the thinking being (person or 
suDstance) contmues to possess like qualities through its whole 
existence In fact, men’s rmnds, affections, judgments, all change 
A man may even be renewed and still be, m the pioper sense, the 
same mnn- 'The question is really, freed from all ambiguities, Does 
each man contmue, through his whole hemg, the same person, or 
does he become another, a question that carries with it its answer 
"WTiat constitutes this ^sameness, and what ns its evidence, are 
questions less easily answered Clearly, the sameness does not de- 

‘ Sae Maranus Scnblerus, ch \ ii 
* Shaftesbury’s Characteristics, m 172, cd 17'45 
3 Whatel/s Logic, bk. it. v § 1 
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pend on the identity of the particles of our bodies, nor oven upon 
the possession of any body Through life, we have the same body, 
that 18 , m the secondary sense of some, our bodies are ‘ natural,’ the 
resurrection (or Bpintual) body is not yet given to us in the proper 
sense of same our bodies are not the same, they are ever changing. 
Nor does this sameness consist in or depend on our consciousness, 
as Locke seems to have held In states of disease or m mtem- 
perance a man may lose all consciousness of identity and yet not 
cease to be the same person It is true our conviction of personal 
identity and the idea of it may be obtained through consciousness 
and memory, as m fact they are, but our identity itself is prior to 
this consciousness, as (to use Butler’s companson) truth is piior to 
knowledge. I am now conscious of existence, I am conscious, 
moreover, of the memory of prior states of existence I conclude, 
therefore, mstmctively and mtmtively, as Butler seems to teach, 
that the bemg (or person) in whom this double consciousness in- 
heres 13 the same being and not another The evidence is mtmtire, 
and the identity is of the conscious substance or thmkmg bemg — 
not of consciousness, still less of matenal substance * 

The importance of this speculation, as a practical question, in 
connexion ivith a future life is obvious. If in that life each moral 
agent is no longer the same, but another, moral government, in the 
largest sense, is at an end. That government imphes the depend- 
ence of the condition of our future selves upon our present ba- 
Laviour. 

It IS also worth noting, that the consciousness of mental identity 
IB a presumption, as Dr T Bixiwn has mtimated, that the mind is 
not matenal It seems fiee at least fiom the common quahty of all 
that la matenal — ^bahility to change and decay ] 


[ “ The sameness of peison” imphed m our livmg in a future life 
has created strange difficulties, and stranger solutions of them, 
eudmg in the denial that we shall ever enter it. Hence it may be 
worth considermg 

^\^Jat “ personal identity ” is, is a question not easily defined. It 
Is clear, however, 

1 In relation to consciousness. 

That the comparison of two or more acta of consciousness ol 
one’s self gives the idea of this identity and proves it 
Vet such consciousness does not mah the identity, nor is it 
necessary to it. 


* See Keid’a Works, Hamilton’s edition, pp 344 and 35Q. 
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Tli'’ iio' I'ti 111 il rtiii ' luinii'-Ti r > f M*j(t!tj mi t'l rjintit^ 
fn>’ii th<’ fu> t, ttr * c iiiT' 111 irt{)!n t’tuin o ,r ifli n 

of JI r in or , Mut r'l r\!(,‘-!.r --1 of (OH' 

*<1 -1, U Id i Kt-iln ' I'ttr I, 1 fif j r- m I:i 

fiif-t, Jinv.r'.rr, • mi) (i- tl[>7 JK- ” IJ 1 \ lu- <ll'! J>V* (irU, 

tltum li tlm ftc'ii pf” fi!l f’lfi- I'trii 

I* 111 i-ln'i-ii, I' rnh ' t .>*• I or 

ni mm 1 t- {rnri-A'K tin I tti i% r i t l\r) t avi onU to 
iii4ic%l»’ |,i - .I « r t'i -1 ii V-' to • li, h tl.ii ,;i 

III .) I''’ l j J>llr !, 

V thti f I im, t!i > ' h 1 ’t tlm I ' /cnAl [I rtn!’- of tt uri 

ill 111 1, iMi'l tlin ii[iij"rttt r' fill Iti t*i ■ I'lr*;'-!' 1, tmil 

111 (tj! ir ililo fn.1 (1 thr'ii, Ii ivo }m. 't 1. ilJitlfn'i'it ft'id jiti' ci • (t tl 
D’lmm 

( '<>S( i„ I’ctriotul |(!,‘'i;j£> , thrrwforo, {h tir' tlmr t It till*} of lO't't ttii' 
lit "I, iit'r iildiititi of qualiUri or j»'t j-rtit i . It ii 

i< ilh, as '« It’ vt« mi iti imjiU, tlin Miim.K's of tin }« r- 

ron, or coti'vioiis i.ub ur thinkinj; be ii^ tht> o tsnm 

liuMiift tlio r till’ me viiimt 

0 Objietioil. 

1 J5ut, it It “ lit! ub'iititj IS I'.'cort'uiu'l b) two or more rots of 
cijii''!.iouitu ■■ s t ai wi tilt min' tint tho *1 two .h.*j refer to 
tlio Miud j>oi lull t Atiswif Asmiroat tint tuoporv jitioi s 
of OIK' objtel nro to bo ufenitl to tlii' ^ iiiu> objtct. 

J Otliori go tiirt'u'i, nml luj toimcioiiMus i n jicnionilite , find 
iM tbo lust IS mieei sivi', nml tvtr cli mgiug, f<o is tlm 
iicond — x\nsw\'r 1 fit n is not our jnvst nl fitlf iiiterostcd 
m tbo Rolf of eoitonlrte or of to-morrow , for cort unlj our 
con«cioii«iu‘H,s in 0 leb c esc differt Is this tine f And if it 
bo R ud MO nro tlio miiio, os for as mo roincrnber, then, it is 
aiiBMcrod, that lliis either giies up the question, uses 
"Br.mo" in a now Reuse, or niuintmns tho nbaunlitj that 
pcreonnlitj ib tho Banio, mLiIo consciousness, Minch alone 
constitutes it, is not 

The futility of objcctionB to thia “Rnincncss,” founded on san- 

Ktions in conBOiousncsB and actual chouges of inatonal Bubstauce, 

1b tbuB proved — 

a Tho supposition that a man may becomo anotbor man is 

(1) contradicted by our natural aonso of things, and 

(2) oeon if true, is noeor applied to temporal concerns, 
and so ought not to roligion. 

b Suppoao a being svithout memory, j ot Mutb life. It Mill 
continue the same while it hves, though not able to 
romomhei piovious states Add memory, suppoao some 
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etatee remembered and others forgotten, why doubt 
that it IB still the same bemg as before ? 

0 AH are conscious that a man is the same person as far back 
as ho remembers But personality is either a substance 
or a property. If a substance, then cousciousness proves 
the sameness of substance If a property, then it 
proves the sameness of tho property, and therefore the 
samoness of the substance, for the same property cannot 
be transferred 

3 But does not our conviction of perscnal identity, or memory 
on -which it rests, deceive us? We are conscious of same- 
ness, are -wo the same? An objection -which leads to 
absurd results, for (a) if -we cannot trust consciousness or a 
perception of memory, neither can -we our reasomng, 
-which includes memory, and besides (b) it requires us to 
prove the truth of perceptions or faculties, by means of 
the very faculties -we suspect and condemn ] 


Whetkee wo are to live in a future state, as it is the most 
important question which can possibly be asked, so it is the 
most mtelligible one wbicb can be expressed in language. 
Yet strange perplexities bave been raised about tbe meanmg 
of that identity or sameness of person, which is impbed in 
tho notion of our h-vmg now and hereafter, or in any -two 
successive moments. And the solution of these difficulties 
bath been stranger -than the difficulties themselves. For 
personal identity has been explamed so by some, as to render 
tbe inquiry concemmg a future life of no consequence at all 
to us the persons who are making it. And though few men 
can be misled by snob subtleties, yet it may be proper a 
little to consider them. 

!Now when it is asked wherem persoual identity consists, 
tbe answer should be the same, as if it were asked wherein 
consists sunibtnde or eqnabty , that all attempts to define 
would but perplex it Yet there is no difficulty at aU m 
ascertaining tbe idea For as, -upon t-wo triangles being 
compared or viewed together, there arises to the nimd the 
idea of simihtude ; or upon twice two and four, the idea of 
equality , so likewise, upon comparing the consciousnesses 
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ol ouo’fi 8 oIf, or ono’fi own oxistonco, in any two moments, 
thoro U8 immediately aiisos to the mind the idea of personal 
identity And ns the two foimor eompansons not only give 
us the ideas of similitude and equality, but also show us tlint 
two ti jangles are alike, and twuco tw'o and four are equal, 
so tlio latter compniison not only gives us the idea of per- 
sonal identity, but also shows us tlio identity of oui selves 
m those two moments , tho pioscnt, suppose, and that im- 
mediately past ; or tho picsent and that a month, a year, or 
1 twmntyyoais past. Or, in other woids, by lefleetmg upon 
that wdiich is myself hoav, and that which wns myself twenty 
years ago, I discern tlioy are not two but one -and tho same 
self 

But though consciousness of what is past does thus ascer- 
tahi oiu* peisonal identity to ourselves, yet to say that it 
makes peisonal identity, or is necessary to our bemg the 
same persons, is to say that a person has not existed a smglo 
moment, noi done one action but what ho can romombor , 
mdcod nono but what ho loflects upon. And one should 
1 oally tlmik it solf-ovidout, that consciousness of personal 
identity presupposes, and therefoie cannot constitute, por- 
sonai identity , any moi o thou knowledge, in any other case, 
can constitute truth which it presupposes 

This wondciful mistake may possibly have arisen from 
hence , that to bo endued with consciousness is inseparable 
fiom tho idea of a person or mtoihgent bemg Foi this 
might bo expressed maccmately thus, that consciousness 
makes personahty , and from hence it might be conoludod 
to make personal identity but though present conscious- 
ness of what we at present do and feel is necessary to om 
bemg tho persons we now are, yet present consciousness of 
past actions or feehngs is not necessary to our bemg the 
same peisons who performed those actions, or had those 
foeimgs 

‘ [Gonsciousnesa refers properly to present states of mind We 
are not said to be conscious of the past Strictly speaking, we are 
conscious of present existence and conscious of tho remembrance ot 
tho post Butler no doubt thought of this distinction, as towards 
the end of the treatise ho speaks of this second consciousness as a 
perception of the memoiy.’) 
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Tlie UKjouy, wliat makes vegetables the same m the com- 
mon acceptation of the ■word, does not appear ■to have any 
relation to this of personal identity , because the ■word same^ 2 
when apphed to them and to peison, is not only apphedto 
different subjects, but it is also used in different senses. For 
when a man sweais to the some tree as havmg stood fifty 
years in the same place, he means only the same os to all 
the purposes of property and uses of common life, and not 
that the ti-ee has been all that tune the same in tho strict 
philosophical sense of the -word For he does not know 
whether any one particle of the present tree bo tho same 
with any one particle of the tree which stood in the same 
place fifty years ago And if they have not one common 
particle of matter, they cannot be the same tree in tho proper 
philosophic sense of the word same , it being e^ndently a con- 
tradiction m terms to say they are, when no part of their 
substance, and no one of their properties is the same ; no 
part of their substance by the supposition, no one of 
thou* properties, 'because it is allowed that the same property 
cannot be ■transferred fiom one substance to another. And 
therefore •when we say the identity or sameness of a plant 
consists m a continuation of the same life, commumoatod 
under the same oigamzation, to a number of particles of 
matter, whether ■tho same or not , the word same, when ap- 
phed -to life and to organization, cannot possibly bo nnder- 
stood to signify wbat it signifies in tlus veiy sentence, when 
apphed to matter. In a loose and popnlai sense then tho 
life and the oigamzation and the plant ore justly said ■fco bo 
tho same, netwithstnndmg the perpetual change of thepai-ts 
But m a stnet and philosophical mannei^of speech, no man, 
no being, no mode of being, no anythmg, can bo tho same 
w ith that with which it hath mdeed nothing tho same. Fow 
sameness is used in this latter sense when apphed to persons. 

Tho identity of these, therefoie, cannot subsist ivith diversity 
of substance. 

The thing here considered and demonstratively, as I tbmk, Conci, 
dotcimmed, is proposed by Mr Locke in these -words, IVhethef 
il, 1. 0 , tho same self or person, he the same identjca^ sub- 
stance f And ho has suggested what is a much better answer 
to tbo question, than that which ho gives it in form. For lie 
defines Person a thinling intdltgent being, etc., and personal 
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MtJifilj ('i> ((utu H> '<• i>f d tuttonnl Jicnuj^ 'Jljn qu(‘tfioii then 
jV, u hef her tlio f uiK rutioiialln iii^ !•> (ho Mtrno ‘'Uh'^tmicc, 
Inch iict'ils no iinsw cc, lu cnti*-' lx iiij; and f idiHtanc' , hi IliH 
place, ht.ind for I In- ^unll' nlra 'J In- p'ound of (ho doubt, 
3 -whidhor (ho i-anio jxrMUi l»o (lio <-111110 ^ub<,l.mtc, is t- ud to 
\ 1. (hiH, tliat tin* < onsci(tu*'no '.4 (»f om oViii oXHtonto, lu 
jondi and in old aj^o, «irm anj (^\o joint nKcf 'O.uc niomonfc, 
!<< not tho I (I/O iniiti'itliciil j 0,, not the •-aiao con- 

I ciou‘>nc''e, but didiriiit aiiccf con‘>tinu‘uie <-ts Xou it 
is <i{nin^o (hut (his sliotiM ha\o utcusioni d such pcrjdexiticH. 
I'ui i( n surtdj tonconubh , (hat a jicrson nua luuo a cujia- 
titj of laiou irif,' somo obji ct or other to be tlio f iiuo novr, 
vliicli it nas nlirn he ctmtoniidutc 1 it fomiorh , jCt m this 
caso uhore, bj (ho stijiposition, tho obji ct is perctned to be 
the s'lino, the peiccptioii of it 111 any two nionicrits cannot 
be one and the unne jicrceptioii And thus llioiigh the fiuc- 
ct'-sne con* cionsnosi;( s ■which we }ia\e of our own cvistenco 
me not tlio snnio, jcttluj are consciousnesses of ono and tho 
fiainc tiling or object , of tho •nine i)0>>n, sedf, or In'ing agent 
The jioison, of wliosc cMsitnco the consciousness js felt cow, 
mid was felt an lionrorn year ago, is discomcd to be cot 
two persons, but one and the same jicrson , and therefore 12 
0110 and the same. 

Jilr Loche’s observations upon tins subject apjicar hasty ; 
and ho seems to profess himself dissatisfied with suppositions 
which he has made relating to it But some of those liastj* 

® Locke's Works, vol i p 1 tC [Locko’s error in relation to 
peraoual identity evas not unnatural From tnsto, as well ns from 
the picccpts of Ins oivn plulosopby, lio •was stronglj mdisposed to 
spcoulato on what may bo called tbo nature or substance of the 
mind itself Wo are conscious of past acts (be reasoned) as our 
owe, we admit tbam, and nro rcsponsiLlo for thorn, wbatovor the 
uund be For practical and moral purposes that admission is 
enough The acta, we nro conscious, are ours, though done in the 
jinst, and so the hving agent is the same This reasonmg, though 
sufficient for his immediate purpose, was soon pbused by Collins 
and otbei-s, ns Butlor proceeds to bTio'W. Locke was corrected by 
Leibmtz, but most fully by Butler ] 

® Locke, p 146, 147 

Ixicke, p 152. “I am apt to tlunk I have, m treatmg this sub* 
jcct, mode some suppositions that -will look strango to some reader^ 
au<l possibirj they are so in themselves ” — Essay, b. ii. c. 27. fl 27- 
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observatioiis liave been carried to a strange length by otbei’S, 

Tvliose notion, -wiien traced and examined to the bottom, OJy 2 
amonnts, I think, to this s * “ 'ITiat personality is not a per- 
manent but a transient tbicg; that it hves and dies, begins 
and ends continnally , that no one can any more remain one 
' and the same person two moments together, than two suc- 
cessive moments can be one and the same moment , that our 
substance is mdeed contmually changmg, but whether this 
be so or not is, it seems, nothmg to the purpose, smce it is 
not substance but consciousness alone which constitutes 
personahty ; which consciousness, being successive, cannot 
be the same m any two moments, nor consequently the per- 
sonahty constituted by it.” And from hence it must follow 
that it IS a fallacy upon ourselves, to charge our present a 
solves with any thmg we did, or to imagme our present 
selves mterested m any thmg which befell us yesterday, or 
that our present self will be interested in what will befall 
us to-morrow ; since our present self is not, m reality, the 
same with the self of yesterday, but ano13ier like self or 
person coming m its room, and mistaken for it , to which 
another self wiU succeed to-morrow. This, I say, must fol- 
low , for if the seK or person of to-day, and that of to- 
morrow, are not the same, but only hke persons , the person - 
of to-day is really no more mterested m what wdl befall tho 
person of to-morrow, than m what will befall any other 
person. It may be thought, perhaps, that this is not a just 
lepresentation of the opmion we are speakmg of, because 
those who maintain it allow that a xierson is the same as far 
back as his remembrance reaches. And mdeed they do use 
tho words, identity and same person hTor will language 
permit those words to be laid aside, since if they were there 
must be I know not what ridiculous periphrasis substituted 
m the room of them ; but they cannot, consistently inth 
Ihemsclves, mean that tho person is really the same For it 
16 self-evident that the personahty cannot be really the same 
if, as they expressly assert, that m which it consists is not 
tho same. And as, consistently with themselves, they cannot, 
so, I think it appears, they do not mean that tho person is 

* Seo an Ansvrer to Dr. Clmke's Third Defenco of tua Letter to 
.Mr Dodvrell, 2nd edit pp 44, 56, etc 
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rr' 7/// <l'o pmni', lull ntilyllmi Iin i\ fo in a flclitioiiM fcna ', 
in nich a F('n‘''3 onh ns ihfj n^-^-art, for fin*' lluj flo n‘'“crt 
Uml an> jjiiinltt') of jiir'^onH MliaJoioi i)ia\ ho tlo' Fame 
jr'r-'on. 'J ii(> bile nnftihHn<c {Ins nolion, nial lajinp it thns 
iiahod and open, Fooins fho liost < onfutation of it. Hov.cvcr, 
unco fnout fIicF', m Faid to J/' put njion it I add the folloii- 
iiifr lliinp'a 

<0 J'jtsf, (Iiuf nofion is aloninloh cojitradicforj* to llml ccr- 
lain con\ lotion wliK ii n< lO'^-urdj nndf\oi\ nionant risaq 
witlim im, wlun mo tiini our tlioinjJils iijioji ourfolro'-, mJich 
MO reflect u]ion wlmt is past, nnd look forMard upon MlmtiB 
to cnnip. All itnatrinauon of a daily clianfco of that Ihinp 
ajxont Minch ('ach man calls hiinsdf for another, or of an\ 
Hueh chan"o throuj^hout our m hole jircsnit life, is cntiri U 
bomedoMn In onr natural Fens'* of thiii^T' Nor is it pos- 
Bihlo fora poison m his wits to alter Ins conduct Mith repml 
to hiH lioalth 01 affairs, from a Misjiicion that thoujrh ho 
Fhould Iivo to-morroM, ho Fhould not, hoMcicr, lie tho same 
person ho is to-clav. And yet if it be rcnsonnhlo to acf,Mitli 
respect to a futiiro life, upon tins notion, that pci>oimlity is 
transient, it is icasonahlo to act upon it Mith rcsjicct to tho 
present Hero then is a notion eqnnllr npphcnhlo to religion 
nnd to onr temporal conconis, and e\orj ono Fees and feels 
(-) tho moxprosFiblo absurdity of it in tho latter case , if, thero- 
foio, any can take np Mith it m the fonner, tins cannot pro- 
ceed from tho reason of tho thing, but must bo OMTiig to an 
niMard unfninicss nnd secret corruption of hcnid 
b Secondly, it is not an idea or abstract notion, or qunbt;j', 
but a bouig only, mtIucIi is capable of life nnd action, of liaii- 
pnicss and misery. Now all beings confossoclly contmuo the 
same during tho wholo time of tbcir oxistonco Consider 
then a livmg being noM' existing, and M'hicb has existed for 
any time abvo , tins hvmg being must have done nnd suffered 
and enjoyed, Mdint it has done and snffcied and enjoyed 
formerly, (this hvmg being, I say, and not another,) ns really 
as it does and suffers and enjoys, M'bat it does and suflors 
and enjoys this instant All these successive actions, oiyoy- 
ments, and suffenngs nio notions, onjoymonts, and sufferings 
of tho same hvmg bomg And they aro so pnoi to all con- 
sidoi-ation of its lemombonng oi forgetting, since lomem- 
benng or foi getting can make no altoiation m tho truth of 
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past matter of fact And suppose tWs being endued \vitb 
limited powers of knowledge and metuoiy, there is no more 
difficulty in conceiving it to have a power of knowing itself 
to bo tbe same bvmg being wbiob it was some time ago, of 
remembermg some of its actions, suffeimgs, and enjoyments, 
and forgetting others, than m conceiTmg it to know or re- 
member or foiget any thmg else. 

Thirdly, every person is conscious that he is now the c 
same person oi self ho was as for hack as his lemembrance 
reaches , since when any one reflects upon a past action of 
lus own, he is just as certain of the peison who did that 
action, namely himself, the person who now reflects upon it, 
as he IS certam that the action was at aU done. Nay, veiy 
often a person’s assurance of an action havmg been done, of 
which he is absolutely assured, arises wholly ftom the cou- 
sciouBuess that he himseK did it And this he, peison, or 
self, must either he a substance or the property of some sub- 
stance If he, if person, he a substance, then consciousness 
that he is tbe same person is conscionsness that he is the 
same substance. If the person, or he, be the propeidy of a 
substance, stiU conscioiisnoss that he is the same property 
IS as certam a proof that his substance remains the same, as 
consciousness that he remains the same substance would be ; 
since the same property cannot he transfened from one sub- 
stance to another.® 

But though we are thus certam that we are the same 
agents, livmg hemgs, or substances now, which wo were as 
far back as our remembrance leaches, yet it is asked whether 
no may not possibly be deceived m it? And this question 
may ho asked at the end of any demonstration whatever , 
because it is a question concenung the truth of perception 
by memory. And he who can doubt whether perception by 
memory can in this case be depended upon, may doubt also a 
whether peiccption by deduction and reasoning, which also 

® [Property, it must be remembered, is defined by the logicians 
as a pccnbnr quahty of anything essential to it, called, on tins 
ground, an essential mode. Butler’s reasoning here is open to an 
objection already mtimated (see part i chap i note). It rests too 
much on a merely verbal definition of the quahties of matter — a 
subject on which we know too little to deduce from our definitions 
trustworthy concluEions, ) 
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Jiichldc memoiy, or indeed wlietlioi mtintivc peiceiition can. 
Hero then wo can go no fnrtlier/ For it as ndieulons to 
nttompt to prove tlie truth of those perceptions, whoso tmtli 
wo can no othenvaso prove than by other perceptions of 
b exactly the same Idnd "with them, and winch there as just 
tlio same ground to suspect, or to attempt to prove the 
truth of our faculties, which can no othei’mso ho proved 
than by the use or means of those very suspected faculties 
themselves. 


DISSERTATION IL 

OF TIIE NATURE OF VIRTUE.' 

K [iNTIlOnUCTION 

1 floral government implies a moral nature and moral 

faculties 

2 Pi oofs of tho existence of such faculties are vanous 

3 Nor IB there doubt ns to tho general qualities which these 

faculties approve, such as venicity, justice, and a regard 
for the public good. 

’ [Butler’s reasoning in this chapter has very much the character 
of Dr Reid’s ‘ Philosophy,’ givmg to the mstinctive prmciples of 
our nature a greater piominenco than has often been given them by 
metaphysicians This peculiarity, which secured for Reid’s fol- 
lov/ers the title of the " common-sense school” of philosophy, that 
emmont mquirer owed probably in part to his study of Bacon a.nd 
Butler, both of whom w^re favourites with him "] i 

* [To appreciate this dissertation, we need to keep m mu'nd 
the theones in vogue when it was published Withm a hundn ed 
years Hobbes had published his theory of Human Nature, I m 
which he taught that personal gratification was the sole end | of 
every act, that every exercise of passion or faculty was equaWy 
authoritative, and that man has no moral faculties of perception far 
action Cudworth and Clarke held m opposition to this theory that 
the distmction between right and wrong is eternal, and that the 
quahty of moral acts is discerned by om reason The first and 
’ast parts of Hobbes’ theory Butler here refutes, the second he 
notices m hiB sermons. He admits, with Clarke, that the distmo- 
tion between right and wrong is eternal, and that the distinction is 
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B Note then a few tlnngs concerning it 

1 Ita object os nut events but actions in connexion with prin- 

cipW or character, including therein will and intention- 
without necessary regard to the actual power of the agent 

2 Our sense of actions as good or bad imphes a sense of good or 

ill desert, which again involves 
a That they deserve punishment or reward, 
b Irrespective of any mischief or advantage to society, for an 
nmocent action, which is yet mischievous, would bo 
differently regarded 

c 111 desert supposes guilt, and seems necessarily connected 
with misery. 

d In common cases of virtue good desert is thought but small, 
because httle virtue may mduce men to act well 
e In vice ill desert is lessened according to the temptation 


founded on the fitness of things, but with characteristic wisdom he 
seeks the evidence of this distmction and one foundation for it m 
human nature He holds also that our approbation of virtue is 
not an act of reason simply, but an emotion His account of the 
origin of the idea of ment, and of its connexion with a reflex sense, 
IS probably taken from Shaftesbury, to whose ' Chai’actomtics ' he 
fiequently refers. By givmg prudence a place among the virtues, 
he opposes Hutcheson, allows whatever of truth is to be found m 
Hobbes’ system, and explains it By denymg that prudence is 
the whole of virtue, he meets the abuse which Hobbes committed, 
and which some modem writers have revived Benevolence he 
reckons a most important lurtue, and yet demes, against Leibmtz, 
that all virtue is resolvable mto it In his doctnne of a moral 
sense he agrees substantially with Hutcheson, his contemporary', 
and in the importance he attaches to the distmction between mere 
acts and the dispositions or pnnciples from which they spnng, he 
condemns Hobbes and sanctions Malebranche In Ins third divi- 
sion be gives an idea of the "fitness of moral acts, ” an idea moie 
pmctical at all events than that of Clarke His fifth division 
answers by anticipation the theory of Bentham, that virtue is a 
regard for the happmess of others, as the dissertation throughout 
answers the theory of Paley Of course he mamtains that virtue 
and happmess generally comcide, and in the long run will always 
coincide — ^tho first p'lrts of the Analogy bemg largely based on this 
view, but ho denies that happiness or interest can bo a rule to ue, 
our rule being, m truth, God's will, as revealed m his word, or ic 
the moral nature ho nas given.] 


T 
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3 HI desort implies a comparison of an act •mtli tho capacities cf 

the agent, compare a child or idiot and a man Unfit, un 
natural, describe this perception 

4 Prudence (a reasonable desire to secure hnppmess)is approved. 

and imprudence condemned 

a This feehng qmte mdependent of the tendency of impru 
dence to lesson happmess. We condemn the conduct, 
while pitymg the condition 

b Though not so strenuously condemned as falsehood or 
cruelty, because (1) imprudence brings immediately its 
pumshmeut, and is so self-corrective, and (2) then punish- 
ment excites pity, which lessens displeasure, 

c Still it IS condemned 

d Hence prudence is a species of virtue, and imprudence of 
Tice, 

0 I^Tiether or not we give them these names. 

6 Vutue IB not wholly benevolence, or vice wholly the opposite, 
for if they v ore 

a Benevolence would bo approved equally to whomever it was 
shown, and falsehood would bo condemned only as in 
junous 

b To take from ouo and give to another, so adding to tho sum 
of happmess, vould bo a virtue, wbatever tho mornhty. 

c Injustice would bo no fault, if it added to tho sum of hap- 
pmess, moreovci, 

d Wo are so made that wo condemn falsehood, etc , witliout 
respect to ovorbolanco of happiness, so that oven if bene- 
volence bo God’s solo end, it is not ours, 

o Ilcnco moral goicmmont must consist, not in tho exercise 
of benovolonco simply, but in troatmg men accordmg to 
their moral nature 

f Most, perhaps, ngreo in these last principles, yet many seem 
disposed to hold that tho avholo of vice consisls in its 
^ tendency to increase nusery — a tcmblo mistake, vhicli 
years Iff admitted would excuse many flagrant enmes 
V Inch ho tn tnith creatures like men know not what they aro 
c\erj net, th vYrhen they attempt to promote happinc-s otherwiBC 
authontatuc, anugh voracity and justice 

action Cudworth lo not opposed, however, then benevolence u 
the dL-'twiction hotvc- 

Qualitv of moral acts is 'oiiy j-? our lailo, this docs not forbid <ill 
’•\-t parts of Hobh''?’ theodeaigncd to decemo, nor likely to 
not'ccs m las Fcrmons He i«ntof caro and thought ] 
t nn taiwe-'n right and wro-'g » c 
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That •winch rendois beings capable of moral goTemmeni, Is iNTRi 
their havmg a moral nature, and moral faculties of percep- a 
tion and of action. Brute creatures are impressed and i 
actuated by various mstmcts and propensions : so also are 
•we. But additional to -this, we have a capacity of reflecting 
upon actions and characters, and makmg them an object to 
©•or thought : and on domg this, we naturally and unavoid- 
ably approve some actions, under the peculiar view of their 
being virtuous and of good desert, and disappi ove others, 
as •vicious and of lU desert. That we have this moral ap- 
pro^vmg and disappro^vmg® faculty, is certam from our expo- 2 
nenomg it m oui selves, and recognismg it m each other. 

It appears from our exercismg it unavoidably, m the appro- 
bation and disapprobation even of feigned characters . from 
the words, right and wrong, odious and amiable, base and 
loorthy, -with many others of like signification in all lan- 
guages, apphed to actions and characters . from the many 
•written systems of morals which suppose it • smce it cannot 
be imagmed, that all these authors, throughout all these 
treatises, had absolutely no meaning at all to their words, 
or a meanmg merely chimerical . from our natural sense of 
gratitude, which imphes a distmction between merely bemg 
the instrument of good, and intendmg it from the like dis- 
tinction, every one makes, between mjmy and mere harm, 
which, Hobbes says, is pec-uhar to mankmd , and between 
mjury and just pumshment, a distmotion plainly natural, 
pnor to the consideration of human laws. It is manifest 
great part of common language, and of common behaviour 

® This -way of speaking is taken from Epictetus, Arr Epict 1. i 
c 1 , and 13 made use of as seeming the most full, and least liable 
to cavil. And the moral faculty may be understood to have these 
two epithets, Soki/xcwtikIj (appro'ving), and v.-KoSoKiiiaxme^ (dis- 
approvmg), upon a double account, because, upon a survey of 
actions, whether before or after they are done, it determines them 
to bo good or evil , and also because it determmes itself to be the 
gmdo of notion and of life, m contradiatmction from aU other 
faculties, or natural prmciples of action m the very same manner 
aa speculative reason directly and naturally judges of speculative 
trutli and falsehood, and at the same tune is attended with a con- 
Ecioufiness upon rcflccUem, that the natural rlgnt to judge of them 
belongs to it. 
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and "wlnclij wlien fixed and habitual lu any person, '^v'o call 
his oliaraoter. It does not appear, that brutes have the 
least reflex sense of actions, as distinguished from events ; 
or that vtH and design, which constitute the very nature 
of actions os such, are at all an object to their perception. 
But to ours they are , and they are the object, and the only 
one, of the approving and disapproving faculty. Actmg, 
conduct, behaviour, abstracted from aU regard to what is, 
in fact and event, the conseq^uence of it, is itself the natural 
object of the moral discomment , as speculative truth and 
falsehood is of speculative reason Intention of such and 
such consequences, mdeed, is always mcluded , for it is part 
of the action itself , but though the intended good or bad 
consequences do not follow, we have exactly the same sense 
of the action as if they did. In hke maimer we think well 
or ill of characters, abstracted from all consideration of the 
good or the evil, which persons of such characteis have it 
actually m their power to do. "We never, m the moral way, 
applaud or blame either ourselves oi otheis, for what we 
enjoy or what we suffer, or for having unpressions made upon 
us Avhich we consider as altogether out of our power , but 
only for what we do, oi would have done, had it been m our 
power . or for what we leave undone, winch we nught have 
done, or would have left undone, though we could have 
done it. 

Secondly, Our sense or discernment of actions as morally 2 
good or evil, implies m it a sense or discernment of them as 
of good oriU desert.® It may be difficult to explain this per- 


Toluntary actions which flow from these dispositions ” It is this 
position BO to speak of the faculty, between motive prmaples and 
outward gratification, checking and controlhng all those prmciples, 
that constitutes the authontativcness of the faculty and gives it 
ita eirtensivo apphcation It nses no means, has no ontwoid ends, 
and 13 thus the most mdependent part of our nature ] 

® [It 18 perhaps not necessary to pomt out the fallacy mvolved 
in applying the term ‘ merit ’ to acta of obedience to God, and 
thence claiming bleasmg as right, on the ground of desert. Between 
man and man, merit imphes " a right to receive some good upon 
the score of some good done, and not due, together with an eqni» 
Vnlenco or parity of worth between them ’’ Clearly no part of this 
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ccption, BO ns lo Answer nil llic (^ncfilions which may ho 
Afiked conconiing it, hut oiciy ono speaks of such and such 
n Actions ns desemng punishment , nnd it is not, I suppose, 
pictcndcd, tliAt they liavo absolutely no meaning at all to 
the expression. 2s^ow the meaning plainly is not, that wo 
conccu 0 it for tho good of society, that tJio doer of such 
b actions should be made lo suiTci. For if tmhappily it were 
resolved, that a man, who, by some innoccut action, was in- 
fected with tho plague, should bo left to perish, lest, by 
other people’s coming ncni him, tho infection should spread; 
no ono would say ho deserved this ticntinent. lunoceuco 
c ajjd ill-dcBcrt aro inconsistent ideas. 111-dcsort always buj)- 
poses guilt , and if one be not part of the other, yet they aro 
evidently and naturally connected m our mind. Tho sight 
of a man in misery laises oui compassion tow aids him , and, 
if this misery bo uiilictcd on bun by another, our indignation 
agamst tho author of it But when wo aro informed, that 
tho sufferer is a villain, and is pimished only for his treachery 
or cmclty , our compassion exceedingly lessen^, nnd mmany 
instances om indignation wholly subsides. Now what pro- 
duces this effect is tho conception of that in the sufferer, 
which wo call in-desert. Upon considcimg then, or vicwmg 
together, our notion of vico and that of misery, thcie icsults 
a third, that of dl-dcsert. And thus there is in human 
crcatuics an association of tho two ideas, natural and moral 
ovil, wickedness and jiunishmcnt. K this association were 
merely aidificial or accidontnl, it were nothing, but bemg 
most unquestionably natural, it greatly concerns us to attend 
to it, instead of endeavoui-mg to oxplam it away 
It may bo observed further, concciiimg our perception of 
good and of ill desert, that tho former is vei-y weak wuth 
a respect to common mstonces of virtao. One reason of wdiich 
may bo, that it does not appear to a spectator, how far such 

definition can apply to God. All obedience is duo to bun When 
paid, it ifl '' of hiB own ” we have given him, nor ib any ffood conferred 
on God by the gift. Hence there is no mtnnsic merit (i e , nothmg 
that can give of itself a ri^/M to reward; m any of our acts The 
only possible merit which the case admits, is, that we give him what 
is due. See Luke xvu. 10; ' South’s Sormonfl, m.’ Sermon i. In 
common usage, 'menf expresses simply praiseworthiness; and 
‘ dement,’ the opposite, ‘ good and ill desert,’ as Butler calls thenu'J 
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Instances of virtue proceed from n virtuous principle, or in 
■\vliat degree tins pimciple is prevalent , smce a very -weak 
regal d to virtue may be sufficient to make men act well m 
many common mstances And on tbe other hand, om per- 
ception of ih-desert in vicious actions lessens, in proportion 
to the temptations men are thought to have had to such e 
vices. For, vice m human creatmes consisting chiefly ui 
the absence oi want of the virtuous pnnciple , though a man 
bo overcome, suppose, by tortmes, it does not from thence 
appear to what degiee the virtuous pnnciple was wantmg. 

AH that appears is, that he had it not m such a degree, as to 
pievail over the temptation, but possibly ho had it m a 
degieo, which would have rendered hmi proof agamst com- 
mon temptations 

Thirdly, Our perception of vice and ill-desert arises fiom, 3 
and IB the result of, a comparison of actions with the natuie 
and capacities of the agent For the meie neglect of domg 
what Avo ought to do ivould, m many cases, be determined by 
all men to be m the highest dogree vicious And this deter- 
mmation must arise from such comparison, and be the result 
of it , because such neglect would not be vicious in creatures 
of other natures and capacities, as bmtes And it is the 
same also with respect to positive vices, oi such as consist 
m domg what wo ought not. For, every one has a different 
sense of haim done by an idiot, madman, or child, and by 
one of mature and common understandmg , though the 
action of both, mcludmg the mtention, which is part of the 
action, bo the same , as it may be, smce idiots and madmen, 
as well as children, are capable not only of domg mischief, 
but also of mtendmg it, Now this difference must arise from 
somewhat discerned in the nature or capacities of one, which 
renders the action vicious , and the want of which, m the 
other, renders the same action mnocent or less vicious , and 
this plainly supposes a comparison, whether reflected upon 
01 nok between the action and capacities of the agent, pre- 
rtous to our detemiinmg an action to bo vicious. And hence 
arises a proper application of the epithets, tncongi hoks, un- 
suitable, disproportionate, tinjit, to actions which our moral 
faculty determines to bo vicious. 

Fourthly, It deserves to be considered, whether men are 4 
more at liberty, m point of morals, to make thcnwelves 
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niifiornblo wifliout icnpon tlinn to make oilier people po, 
or (lipsolulely to neglect their oi\n greater good, for the 
Bako of a present Ics'^er gintification, than they arc to neglect 
the good of oihers, -whom Nature has coinnuttcd to their 

n care. It fihould Pccni, that a duo concern about oui own 
inteicst 01 hnppinc‘:‘<, and a reasonable endeavour to Kciiro 
and pioniotc it, whieh is, 1 think, lerj' uiuch the ineaning of 
the woid ;>j la/t/ici, in oui language, it should seem, that 
this IS -virtue, and the contrai-j- bclmMOur faultj and blame- 
able, since\ m the ealiiicst -vvay of reflection, we aiiprovo of 
the fust, and condemn the other conduct, both in ourselves 

b and others This approbation and disapprobation arc alto- 
gether ditfcrcnt from mere desire of our own, or of their 
happinesti, and from sonow upon missing it For the object 
01 occasion of this last kind of perception is satisfaction or 
unca'-iness whcicas the object of the first is active licha- 
noiu In one ease, -what our thoughts li\ upon is our con- 

dition m tho other, our conduct It is tnie indeed, that 
Nature has not given us so sensible a disapprobation of 
impiudcnce and folly, citlier in oursdves or oiJios, ns of fnlsc- 
bood, injustice, and cruelty I suppose, because tliat constant 
habitual sense of private interest and good, which we always 

1 carry about with us, renders such scnsiblo disapprobation 
less necessary, less wanting, to keep us from imprudently 
neglecting our o-wn happiness, and foohshly injurmg our- 
selves, than it IS necessary and wnntmg to keep us from 
injurmg others, to whoso good we cannot have so strong and 
constant a regard . and also because imprudence and foUy, 
appearmg to bnng its own pumshment more immediately 
and constantly than mjnnous behaviour, it less needs tho 
additional pumshment, which would be inflicted upon it by 
others, bad they the same scnsiblo indignation agamst it, as 
against injustice, and fraud, and cruelty Besides, nnbap- 
pmess bemg m itself the natural object of compassion , tlio 

2 unhappiness which people bnng upon themselves, though it 
bo wilfully, excites in us some pity for them and this of 
course lessens our displeasure agamst them. But still it is 
matter of expenence, that wo are formed so as to reflect 

3 very seveiely upon the greater instances of imprudent neg- 
lects and foobsh rashness, both m ourselves and others. In 
instances of this kind, men often stvy of themselves -with 
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remorso, and of others "witli some indignation, that they 
deserved to suffer such calamities, because they brought them 
upon themselves, and ivould not take warning. Particularly 
when pel sons come to poverty and distress by a long course 
of cxtmvagance, and after frequent admomtions, though 
mthout falsehood oi mjustice, we plainly do not regard 
such people as alike objects of compassion -vuth those, who 
are brought mto the same condition by imavoidable acci- 
dents.'* From these things it appears, that prudence is a d 
species of virtue, and folly of vice meaning by /dly, some- 
what qmte different from mere mcapacity, a thoughtless 
want of that legard and attention to our own happmess, 
winch wo had capacity foi. And this the word properly 
mcludes , and, as it seems, m its usual acceptation for u e 
seal co aiiply it to brute creatures 

Howevci, if any person be disposed to dispute the matter, 

I shall veiy willmgly give him up the words virtue and 
vice, ns not applicable to prudence and foUy , but must beg o 
leave to msist, that the faculty within us, which is the judge 
of actions, approves of prudent actions, and disappioves 
impimdent ones , I say prudent and imprudent actions as 
such, and considered distmctlyfrom the happmess oi misery 
which they occasion And, by the way, this observation 
may help to detenmne what justness there is m that objec- 
tion agamst lehgion, that it teaches us to be interested and 
selfish. 

Fifthly, Without inquinng how far, and m what sense, 5 
virtue IS resolvable mto benevolence, and vice mto w ant of 
it . it may be proper to observe that benevolence, and the 
want of it, smgly considered, are m no sort the whole of 
virtue and vice For if this were the case, m the review of 
one’s own character or that of others, our moral under- a 
standmg and moial sense would bo indifferent to everythmg 
but the degrees m which benevolence prevailed and the 
degrees in w Inch it was wantmg. That is, w'o should neither 
approve of benevolence to some persons rather than to 
others, nor disapprove mjustice and falsehood upon any 
other account, than merely as an overbalance of happmess 
was foicscen hkely to be produced by the first and of misery 
by the second. But now, on the contrary, suppose two men 
competitors for anythmg whatever, which would bo of 
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0(iunl athniilngo to each of ilicm, though uothiug indeed 
■would bo inoio impoidincnt., thnn for a Btrniigei to buBy 
himself to get ono of them iircfoiTcd to tho othei , jetsueh 
endeavour -would bo virtue, m behalf of a fiicnd or bene- 
factor, nbslincted fiom all consideration of distant conso- 
qucucos; ns that exnni2>lo of giatiludc and tlio cultivation 
of fiiendship -w ould bo of gcncial good to the w oild, Again, 
b Buiiposo ono man should by fraud or Molenco taho from 
another tho fiuit of his labour, -with intent to give it to a 
thud, "who ho thought would ha-vo ns much pleasure from it 
as would bnlauco tho plcasuio which tho fii-st iiossessor 
would have had in tho onjojunent, and his novation m tho 
loss of it* suppose also that no bad consequences would 
follow", jet such nn action w'ould snielj’ bo vicious Nay 
c fmthci, wcio troacherj’-, violence, and injustice no otherwuso 
vicious thnn ns foicseen likely to inoduco an overbalance 
of misciy to society, then, if in anj case a man coidd pro- 
cure to himself as great advantage by an act of injustice, as 
tho whole foicseen mconv'ciuenco, hkolj to be hi ought upon 
othois by it, would nmoimt to, such a piece of injustice 
would not ho faultj" oi vicious at nil, bccauso it w ould ho no 
raoio than in any other case, foi a man to prcfoi his own satis- 
faction to anothoi’s in equal degrees The fact then appears 
d to bo, that wo aio constituted so as to condemn falsehood, 
unpiovokod violence, injustice, and to npjirov’o of bene- 
volence to some pioforably to others, abstracted from oU 
considointion which conduct is likohest to xiioduco an over- 
balance of happmess or misoi-y’' And thoioforo, woio tho 
Author of Nature to piopose nothmg to himself as an end 
e but tho pioduction of happmess, w'oro his moral character 
moiely that of benevolonco, yet ours is not so Upon that 
supposition indeed tho only loason of his givung us tho 
above-mentioned approbation of benevolence to some persona 
rather than others, and disappiobation of falsehood, unpio- 
voked violence, and injustice, must bo, that he foresaw this 
constitution of om nature would produce more happmess, 
than foimmg us with a tempei of mere general benevolence. 
But still, smee this is our constitution, falsehood, -violence, 

^ [This remark was probably suggested by Mandevdle’s theory 
fseo p 69), and answers by anticipation the theoiy of Paley ] 
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uyuBtice, must be vice m us, and benevolence to some, pre- 
ferably to others, virtue , abstracted from all consideration 
of the overbalance of ovil oi good, 'wliioli they may appear 
likely to produce. 

Now if human creatures are endued with such a moral 
nature as we have been expl aimu g, or with a moral faculty, 
the natural object of which is actions , moral government 
must consist m rendering them happy and unhappy, in 
lewaiding and punishing them, as they follow, neglect, or 
depart from, the moral lule of action mtei-woven m their 
natme, or suggested and enforced by this moral faculty 
in lewaidmg and punishmg them upon account of their so 
domg. 

” [Compaie mth this passage on the dangei of making utihty or 
benevolence our rule, the ctatements at the end of Sermon in From 
the two passages we may learn the pecuhanty on this respect of 
Butlei-'s system. He hold, as did Paley, that aU vutue ts conducive 
both to individual and to general happmess, aheays really useful, and 
m the end, obviously useful. But he strenuously domes that utihty 
IB the quality m acts for which we deem them virtuous , or that the 
utihty of an act is any satisfactory rule (with us) to decide whether 
lb ought to bo performed The apparent exceptions to this state- 
ment ore not few, and it will be rememhered that Paley bases his 
entire system of ethics on the usefulness of acts, and shows that 
rules BO framed agree m the mam with those founded on other prm- 
ciples Butler himself reasons against revenge, on the gi’ovmd that 
it would soon, if mdulged, destroy society, » e , he proves the duty 
of the forgiveness of mjunes (Sermon rs ) by referring, not to con- 
science, but to the consequences of retaliation. The following facts, 
however, need to be remembered, and it will be found that they 
explam the whole (1.) In some cases the morahty of an act is, 
apart from its results, mdifferent of two such acta (equally innocent) 
the one that effects moat good in the result is for that reason to be 
preferred But clearly it does not follow that utihty is the rule of 
nets in thermehes moral. (2 ) On some questions the rule that ought 
to gmde conscience is not clear. She needs teaching, and the apoeal 
is either to Scripture, or if Senpture is maccessible, or there are 
doubts as to its meanmg, to the consequences of acts Such cases, 
however, ore comparatively rare, and &e only conclusion they jus- 
tify is, that duty may Bometimes he decided, even m moral acts, 
by studymg results. (3 ) In all such cases, however, and m every 
other, the utihty is not directly the ground of moral ohhgation. 
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acooTint. And that which makes it onr duty is, that there b 
is some appearance that it will, and no positive appearance 
sufficient to balance this, on liie contrary side , and also, 
that such benevolent endeavom is a cultivation of that most 
excellent of all virtnons prmciples, the active x>iDiciple of 
benevolence. 

However, though veracity, as well as justice, is to be our i 
rule of life, it must be added, otherwise a snare null be laid 
in the way of some plain men, that the use of common forms 
of speech, generally understood, cannot be falsehood ; and, 
in general, that there can be no designed falsehood without 
desigmng to deceive It must likewise be observed, that m 
numberless cases, a man may be under the stnctest obli- 
gations to what ho foresees will deceive without his intend- 
ing it. Foi it IS impossible not to foresee, that the woi'da 
and actions of men, m different ranks and employments, and 
of diffeient educations, will perpetually be mistaken by each 
other , and it cannot but be so, whilst they wiU judge with 
the utmost carelessness, as they daily do, of what they are 
not, perhaps, enough informed to be competent judges of, 
even though they considered it with great attention 

[Connecting this Dissertation ivitb the three Seimons on 
Human Nature, and with the let chapter of the 2nd part of the 
Analogy, wo have a fairly completo view of Butler's ethical 
system Sir J Mackintosh has noticed a distinction of gi’eat import- 
ance m all ethical discussions • what is the quahty in any act which 
induces men to pronounce it virtuous is one question, what is the 
nature of the feehngs with which they regard it is altogether 
another Sir James deems it a deficiency m Butler’s system that 
ho has not given an answer to the first question, though to the 
second his answer is complete If, however, we compare the pas- 
sages indicated aboi e, it will he found that the histonan of modern 
ethics IS hardly 3ust to our author Butler affinns repeatedly, that 
the characteristic quahty of a moral act is not its utility, though 
the act is always useful, it is rather its harmony with the relations 
in which men stand (Anal pt. ii ch 1), ns when we say that gra- 
titude is what is due to a benefactor , or its suitableness to their 
nature, or its intrmsic veracity or justness, its nghtness or wrong- 
ness, or its agreement with the will and character of God If it be 
said that he has not clearly defined the quality, it must be an- 
swered, that neither has modern inquiry, which is even disposed 
to regard the quality as itself not further definablo, (sec IVnylond, 
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Tlie groat number of books and papers of amusement, 
firbich, of one kind or another, daily come in one’s way, have 
in part occasioned, and most perfectly fall in with, and 
humour, this idle way of readmg and considering things. By 
this means, time even m sohtude is happily got rid of, with- 
out the pain of attention neither is any part of it more put 
to the account of idleness, one can scarce forbear saymg, is 
spent with less thought, than great part of that winch is 
spent m readmg 

Thus people habituate themselves to let things pass 
through their nunds, as one may speak, rather than to think 
. of them. Thus by use they become satisfied merely with 
seemg what is said, without gomg any farther. Eeview 
and attention, and oven forming a judgment, becomes fatigue ; 
and to lay any thmg before them that requires it, is putting 
them qmte out of theii way. 

There are also persons, and there are at least more of 
them than have a right to claim such superiority, who take 
for granted, that they are acquainted with everythmg , and 
that no subject if treated m the manner it should be, can be 
treated in any manner but what is fanuhar and easy to 
them. 

It 18 true indeed, that few persons have a right to demand 
attention ; but it is also true, that nothmg can be understood 
without that degree of it, which the very nature of the thing 
requires Now morals, considered as a science, concerning 
which speculative difficulties are daily raised, and treated 
with regard to those difficulties, plainly require avery pecu- 
har attention. For hero ideas never are m themselves 
detorminate, but become so, by the tram of reasomng and 
the place they stand m ; since it is impossible that words can 
always stand for the same ideas, even in the same author, 
much less m different ones Hence an argument may not 
readily be apprehended, which is different from its being 
mistaken , and even caution to avoid, bemg mistaken, may, 
in some cases, render it less leadily appi eh ended. It is very 
unallowable foi a work of imagination oi entertainment not 
to be of easy comprehension, but may be unavoidable in a 
work of another kind, u here a man is not to form or accommo- 
date, but to state things as he finds them. 
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It iinifit 1)0 nclmoM lodged Hint f,OTiio of llio following dis- 
oourficq nro voiy nlistniso nnd dilllcnlt; or, jf jon plcnso, 
obscure: but 1 must tnko Icjno 1o nd.l, that thoto alono nro 
judges, ^^be{llO^ or no and how far this is a fault, who nro 
j udges, w liolbcr or no nud how' far it might hn\ o been avoided 
— those ouly who will bont the trouble to uiukrhlnndwlmtiB 
hero paid, and to see how’ far the things hero insisted upon 
and not othei things, might linvo been put in a plainer 
mnnnci , which jet 1 am very far from asserting that they 
could not 

Thus much how over will bo allow cd, that general criti- 
cisms conconiing obscuiity considered na a distinct thing 
from confusion and perjilcMlj' of thought, ns in sorao eases 
there may bo ground for them , so in othore, they may bo 
nothing moi o at tho bottom than complaints, that evorjibing 
is not to bo understood w’lth tho same case that eorao things 
nro. Confusion and pciplexity in wniting, is indeed without 
excuse, bccauso anj’ ono maj’, if ho pleases, Icnow -whether 
ho uudcistands and sees thiough what he is about : and itis 
mipnrdonnblo foi a man to lay his thoughts before others, 
when ho 18 conscious that ho himself docs not Imow where- 
abouts ho 18, 01 how tho matter before him stands It is 
coming abroad in disoidci, which ho ought to bo dissatisfied 
to find himself in at homo. 

But oven obscurities ariBmg from other causes than tho 
nbstnisoncEs of tho aiguinont, may not bo always inexcus- 
able Tlius a subject may bo treated in a mannor, w’lnoh all 
along supposes tho leader acquainted witli what has been 
said upon it, both by ancient and modem Anitois, and mth 
what IS tho jiresont state of opmion m tlio w’oild coucoi-nmg 
such subject. This -will cioate a difficulty of a very pccuhai 
kind, and oven throw an obscurity over tho whole before 
those who aio not thus mfoimed , but those w’ho nro, wall 
bo disposed to excuse such a manner, and other thmgs ofihe 
like land, as a saving of their patience 

Howovei upon tho whole, as tho title of sermons givos 
Bomo right to expect w’hat is plam and of easy comprehen- 
sion, and as the best auditoiies aie mixed, I shall not set 
about to j-ostify tho propriety of pi caching, or under that 
title publishing, discourses so abstruse as some of these aie, 
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neithei is it wrth wLilo to tronble the reader with the 
aoeoBut of my doing either. He must not however impute 
to me, as a repetition of the impropriety, this second edition^, 
but to the demand for it 

^Tiethor he will think he has any amends made him, by 
the following dlustrations of what seemed most to req^nire 
them, I myself am. by no means a proper judge. 

There are two ways m which the subject of moials may 
be treated. One begins from mquinng into the abstract 
relations of things the othei from a matter of fact, namely, 
what the paiticulai' nature of man is, its several parts, 
their economy or constitution; fiom whence it proceeds 
to determme what course of Me it is, which is correspondent 
to this whole nature In the former method, the con- 
clusion IS expressed thus, that vice is contrary to the 
nature and reason of things : m the latter, that it is a viola- 
tiSn or breaki n g in upon our own nature. Thus they both 
lead us to the same thmg, our obhgations to the practice 
of virtue ; and thus they exceedmgly strengthen and enforce 
each other. The first seems the most direct formal proof, 
and m some respects the least hable to cavO and dispute ; 
the latter is in a peculiar manner adapted to satisfy a fair 
mind , and is more easily apphcable to the several particular 
iMlations and circnmstances in life. 

The following discourses proceed chiefly m this latter 
method, Tho first throe wholly. They were mtended to 
explain what is meant by the nature of man, when it is said 
that virtue consists in following, and vice m deviating from 
it , and by explauimg to show that the assertion is true. 
That tho ancient morahsts had some inward feehng or other, 
which they chose to express in this manner, that man is 
bom to virtne, that it consists in foUowmg nature, and that 
vice is more contrary to this nature than tortures or death, 
their works in our hands aro instances. Now a person who 
found no mysteiy m this way of speaking of tho ancients ; 
w ho u ithout bemg veiy explicit with hims elf, kept to his 
natm'al feehng, went along ivith them, and found idthin 
himscll a full comiction that what they laid down was just 
* Tho Pixiacc sxraioii as it did before the ttcoud o-ditiou 

of the Sennous, 
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find inio , nich n ono -would probably -wonder to see a point 
in-wbicb ho never perceived finy difficulty, so laboured na 
tins is in the second and third sermons , insomuch perhaps 
as to be at a lo^s for the occa'^ion, scope and dnfl of them. 
But it need not l>c thought strange that tin's manner of cv- 
pression, though familiar vith them, and, if not ncually ear- 
ned so far, yet not uncommon amongst ourselves, should 
-ivant cvplaimng , since there arc several perceptions daily 
felt and spoken of, v Inch > ct if maj not 1>o very easy at first 
view to explicate, to distinppnsh from all others, and ascer- 
tain exactl} -what tho idea or perception is The many 
treatises upon the pa^^ions aro a proof of this, since so 
many v ould never liaA o undertaken to unfold their several 
complications, and trace and resolve them into their prin- 
cijiles, if they had thought what they -w cro endeavouring to 
show -was ohnous to ever}' one -who felt and talked of those 
passions. Tims, though there seem no ground to doubt, but 
that the gencrahty of mankind have tho inward perception 
e-qircssed so commonly in that manner by the ancient moral- 
ists, more than to doubt -w hether they have those passions ; yet 
it appeared of use to unfold that in-ward conviction, and lay 
it open in a more explicit manner than I had seen done; 
especially -when there were not wantmg persons who mani- 
festly mistook the whole thing, and so had great reason to ex- 
press themselves dissatisfied -with it A late author of great 
and deserved reputation says, that to place -rirtue in folio-wing 
Kature, is at best a loose way of talk. And he has reason to 
say this, if what I think ho intends to express, though -with 
great decency, be true, that scarce any other sense can be 
put upon those words, but acting as any of the several parts 
-without distmction, of a man’s nature happened most to 
inchne him.® 

■Whoever thinks it worth while to consider this matter 
thoroughly, shonld begin -with stating to himself exactly the 
idea of a system, economy, or constitution of any particular 
nature, or particular anythmg ; and he -will, I suppose, find 
that it is a one or a whole, made up of several parts ; but yet, 
that the several parts even considered as a whole, do not 
oomnlete the idea, unless in the notion of a whole, you in- 

® IteL of isature "Delin Ed- 1724 P. 22, 23, 
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oludo tlie relations and respects wliich those parts liavo to 
each other. Every woik, both of Nature and of art, is a system ; 
and as every particular thing, both natural and artificial, 
is for some use or purpose out of and beyond itself, one may 
add to ivhat has been already brought into tne idea of a 
system, its conduciveness to this one or moie ends Let us 
mstance in a Tvatch ; Suppose the seveiul parts of it taken to 
pieces and placed apart from each other, let a man have 
evei so exact a notion of these several parts, unless he con- 
siders the respects and relations -vvhich they have to each 
other, he ■will not have anything hke the idea of a watch. 
Suppose these seveial parts brought together and anyho'W 
umted , neither ■will he yet, be the union ever so close, have 
an idea which ■sviU bear any resemblance to that of a watch. 
But let him view those several parts put together, or con- 
sider them as to be put together m the manner of a watch ; 
let him foiin a notion of the relations which those several 
pai ts Jiave to each other, all conducive m their respective 
ways to this purpose, showmg the hour of the day , and 
then he has the idea of a watch Thus it is "with regard to the 
mward frame of a man Appetites, passions, afiTections, and 
the prmciple of reflection, considered merely as the several 
parts of our mward natme, do not at aU give us an idea of 
the system or constitution of this nature ; because the con- 
stitution IS formed by somewhat not yet taken into con- 
sidoiation, namely by the i elation, which these several parts 
have to each other , the chief of which is the authority oi 
reflection or conscience. It is from considenng the relations 
winch the several appetites and passions m the mward 
frame have to each other, and above aU the supremacy of 
reflection or conscience, that wo get the idea of the system 
or conshtution of human nature , and from the idea itself it 
will as fully appear, that this our nature, t. c constitution, 
is adapted to virtue, as from the idea of a watch it appears 
that its nature, i e. constitution or system, is adapted to 
measure time What m fact or event commonly happens, is 
notlung to this question Every .work of art is apt to be 
out of order , but this is so far from being according to its 
system, that lot the disorder increase, and it ■will totally 
destroy it. This is merely by way of oxiilanation, nhat an 
economy, system, ui i oiisiitution is , and thus far the ca'^es 
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of wliat tliey intended to refer to Tvlien they said, vu-tue 
consisted in following nature; a manner of speatmg not 
loose and nndetermmate, hut clear and distinct, strictly just 
and true. 

Though I am persuaded the force of this conviction is felt 
by almost every one, yet smce, considered as an argument 
and put m words, it appears somewhat abstruse, and smce 
the connexion of it is broken in the first three sermons, it 
may not bo amiss to give the reader the whole argument 
here m one view. 

Mankin d has various instmets and principles of action, as 
brute creatures have , some leadmg most directly and imme- 
diately to the good of the community, and some most 
directly to private good. 

Man has several which brutes have not ; particularly re- 
flection or conscience, an approbation of some principles or 
actions, and disapprobation of others 

Brutes obey their instincts or pnnciples of action, accord- 
ing to certam rules ; suppose the constitution of their body, 
and the objects around them. 

The generahty of mankmd also obey their instmets and 
principles, all of them , those propensions we caU good, as 
well as the bad, accordmg to the same rules, namely, the 
constitution of their body, and the external circumstances 
which they are m. [Therefore it is not a true lepresentation 
of mankmd, to affirm that they are wholly governed by self- 
love, the love of power, and sensual appetites , since, as on 
the one hand, they are often actuated by these, without any 
regard to nght or wiong , so on the other, it is manifest 
fact, that the same pewons, the generahty, are frequently 
mfluonced by fnendship, compassion, gratitude , and even a 
general abhorrence of what is base, and hkmg of what is 
fair and just, takes its turn amongst the other motives of 
action. This is the partial madequate notion of human 
nature treated of m the first discourse ; and it is by this 
nature, if one may speak so, that the world is in fact influ- 
enced, and kept in that tolerable order, m which it is ] 
Brutes in actmg according to the rules before-mentioned, 
their bodily constitution and circumstances, act suitably to 
their whole nature. [It is, however, to be distinctly noted, 
that the reason why we affirm this, is not merely that 
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very constitution of om nature requires, that we bring our 
whole conduct bofoiethis superior faculty , wait its deter- 
mination, enforce upon ourselves its authority, and moke it 
the busmess of our lives, as it is absolutely the whole 
busmess of a moral agent, to conform oui selves to it. This 
is the true meaning of that ancient precept, Bevereneb 
thyself. 

The not takmg into consideration this authority, which is 
imphed in the idea of reflex appiobation or disappiobation, 
seems a material deficiency or omission m Loi d Shafteslury^s 
Inquiry concerning Virtue He has shown beyond all contra- 
diction that virtue is naturally the mterest or happmess, 
and vice the misery of such a creature as man, placed in 
the circumstances which we are m this world But suppose 
there are particular exceptions , a case which this author 
was unwdhng to put, and yet surely it is to be put, or 
suppose a case which he has put and determined, that of a 
sceptic not convinced of this happy tendency of vu-tue, or 
bemg of a contrary opinion His deteimmation is, that 
it would be without remedy.^ One may say more exphcitly 
that leaving out the authority of leflex approbation or dis- 
approbation, such a one would be imder an obhgataon to act 
viciously , smee mterest, one’s own happmess, is a manifest 
obhgation, and there is not supposed to be any other obhgation 
in the case. “ But does it much mend tlie matter, to take m 
that natural authonty of reflection ? there mdebd would be 
an obhgation to virtue , but would not the obhgation firom 
supposed mterest on the side of vice remam?” If it should, 
yet to be under two contrary obhgations, i. e. under none at 
all, -would not be exactly the same, as to be under a formal 
obhgation to be -vicious, or to be m circumstances m which 
the constitution of man’s nature plainly required that -vice 
should bo preferred. But the obhgation on the side of 
interest really does not remain For the natural authority 
of the principle of reflection, is an obhgation the most near 
and mtimate, the most certam and knovm , whereas the 
contrary obhgation can at the utmost appear no more than 
probable , since no man can be certain in any circumstances 
that vice is his interest in the present world, much less can 


* Characteristics, -\ul u , p C9 
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ho be certaiu against another, and tlius the certain obliga- 
tion 'vrould cntirclj" snpersede and destroy the tmeertain 
one ; -E-hich yet Tvonld have been of real force vithont the 
former. 

In truth the taking in this consideration, totally changes 
the "whole state of the case ; and shows what this author 
docs not seem to have been aware of, that the greatest 
degree of scepticism which he thought pocsible, will still 
leave men under the strictest moral obhgations, whatever 
their opimon be concerning the happiness of virtue. For 
that mankmd upon refioction felt an approbation of what 
was good, and disapprobation of the contrary, he thought 
a plain matter of fact, as it undoubtedly is, which none 
could deny, but from mere affectation Take in then 
that authority and obhgation, which is a constituent part 
of this reflex approbation, and it will undem'ably follow, 
though a man should doubt of everything else, yet that he 
would still remain under the nearest and most certain ohh- 
gation to the pracface of virtue: an obh’gation implied in 
the very idea of virtue, in the very idea of reflex appro- 
bation. 

And how little influence soever this obligation alone cau 
be expected to have in fact upon mankind, yet one may 
appeal even to interest and self-love, and asi^ since from 
man’s nature, condition, and the shortness of life, so little, so 
very httle indeed, can possibly in any case be gained by vice ; 
whether it he so prodigious a thing to sacrifice that httle, to 
the most intimate of all obligations ; and which a man can- 
not transgress without hemg self-condemned, and, unless he 
has corrupted his nature, without real self-dislike : this ques- 
tion I say may he asked, even upon supposition that the 
prospect of a future life were ever so uncertain. 

The observation that man is thus by his very nature a law 
to bi-mj^elf, pursued to its just consequences, is of the utmost 
importance , because from it it will follow, that though men 
ghonld, through stupidity or speculative scepticism, be igno- 
rant of or disbelieve any authority in the universe to punish 
the violation of this law , yet, if there should be such autho- 
rity, they would be as really hable to pumsbment, as though 
they had been before-hand conxinced, that such punishment 
would follow. For in whatever sense we understand fustice. 
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even supposing, what I think would he very presumptuous to 
assort, that the end of Divine punishment is no other than 
that of civd punishment, namely, to prevent future mischief ; 
upon this hold supposition, ignorance, or dishohef of the 
sanction would hy no means exempt even from this justice : 
hecaiiso it is not foreknowledge of the pumshment, which 
lenders it obnoxious to it ; hut merely violating a known 
ohhgatiou 

And here it comes m one’s way to take notice of a manifest 
eiTor or mistake, m the author now cited, unless perhaps he 
has mcautiously expressed himself so as to he misunderstood ; 
namely, that it is mahce only, and not goodness, which 
can make us afraid* Wheieas m leahty, goodness is the 
natiual and just ohj'ect of the greatest fear to an ill man. 
Mahce may he appeased or satiated humour may change hut 
goodness is a fixed, steady, immovahle principle of action 
If either of the former holds the sword of justice, there is 
plamly giound for the greatest of crimes to hope for mipumty, 
but if it he goodness, there can he no possible hope, whilst 
the reasons of things, or the ends of government, call for 
pumshment. Thus every one sees how much greater chance 
of impumty an ill man has ma partial admimstration, than 
m a just and upright one It is said that the mtercst or good 
of the whole, must he the mterest of the umTorsal hemg, and 
that he can have no other Be it so. This author has pi o red 
that vice is natmally the misery of mankmd m this world 
Consequently it was for the good of the whole, tliat it should 
Ite so 'What shadow of reason then is there to assert, that 
this may not he the case herealter ? Danger of future punish- 
ment (and if there he danger, there is ground of fear) no 
more supposes mahce, than the present feehng of pumsh- 
ment does 

[vii x] The sermon upon the character of Balaam, and 
that upon self-deceit both relate to one subject I am per- 
suaded, that a very great part of the wickedness of the world 
IS, in one way or other, owmg to the self-partiahty, self-flat- 
tery, and self-deceit endeavoured there to ho laid open and 
explained It is to he observed amongst persons of the lowest 
rank, in proportion to their compass of thought, as much as 
‘ Ch::nctcmtics, vol i , p o9 
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emongst men of education and improvement. It seems, that 
people are capable of being thus artful -with themselves, in 
proportion as they are capable of being so Tvith others Those 
Avho have taken notice that there is really such a thmg, 
namely, plain falseness and insincerity m men vdth regard to 
themselves, Tvdl leaddy see the dnft and design of these dis- 
courses , and nothing, that I can add, wdl esplam the 
design of them to him, vho has not before-hand remarked, 
at least, somewhat of the character And yet, the admoni- 
tions they contain, maybe as much wanted by such a person, 
as by others , for it is to be noted, that a man may be entirely 
possessed by this unfairness of mind, without havmg the 
least speculative notion what the thmg is 

[ viu.] The account given of resentment in the eighth ser- 
mon, is introductory to the following one upon forgiveness of 
injuries. It may possibly have appeared to some, at first 
sight, a strange assertion, that mjury is the only natural 
object of settled resentment, or that men do not in fact 
resent deliberately anything but under this appearance of 
mjury. But I must desire the reader not to take any 
assertion alone by itself, but to consider the whole of what is 
said upon it . because this is necessary, not only in order to 
judge of the truth of it, but often, such is the nature of 
language, to see the very meanmg of the assertion Par- 
ticularly as to this, mjmy and injustice is, m the sermon 
itself explained to mean, not only the more gross and shockmg 
instances of wickedness, but also contempt, scorn, neglect, 
any sort of disagreeable behaviour towards a person, which 
he thinh-R other than what is due to him And the general 
notion of injnry or wrong, plainly comprehends this, though 
the words are mostly confined to the higher degrees of it 

[ ix ] Forgiveness of injuries is one of the very few moral 
obhgations which has been disputed. But the proof that it is 
really an ohhgation, what onr nature and condition require, 
seems very obvious, were it only from the consideration that 
revenge is domg harm merely for harm s sake And as to 
the love of onr enemies . resentment cannot supersede the 
ohhgation to universal benevolence, unless they are in the 
nature of the thing inconsistent, which they plainly are not 
* eermon ix , p. 449 
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Tins Divine precept, to forgive usuries and love our ene- 
nnes, though, to be met "with in Gentile morahsts, yet is in a 
peouhar sense a precept of Chnstiamty , as our Saviour has 
insisted more upon it, than upon any other single virtue. 
One reason of this doubtless is, that it so peculiarly becomes 
an imperfect, faulty creature But it may be observed also, 
that a virtuous temper of mind, consciousness of innocence 
and good meaning towards every body, and a strong feelmg 
of mjustice and injury, may itseK, such is the imperfection of 
om virtue, lead a person to violate this obhgation, if he be 
not upon his guard And it may well be supposed, that this 
is another reason why it is so much msisted upon by Him, who 
know what was m man 

[xi xu 1 ITio chief design of the eleventh discourse is to 
state the notion of self-love and dismterestedness, m order to 
show that benevolence is not more unfriendly to self-love, 
than any other particular affection whatever. dTiere is a 
strange affection in many people of eigilaming away all par- 
ticular affections, and representing the whole of life as 
nothing but one continued exercise of self-love. Hence arises 
that surpnsmg confasion and perplexity in the Epicureans ® 
of old, Hobbes, the author of “ Deflections, Sentences, et Max- 
imes Morales,” and this whole set of writers , the eonfusion of 
calhng acfaons interested which are done in contradiction to 
the most mamfest known interest, merely for the gratification 
of a present passion Now aU this confasion might easily be 
avoided, by statmg to ourselves wherem the idea of self-love 
in general consists, as distmgmshed from all particular 
movements towards particular external objects , the appetites 

* Oue need only look mto Torquatus’s account of the Epicurean 
system, in Cicero’s first hook De Funhus, to see, m what a surpris- 
ing manner this was done by them Thus the desire of praise, and 
of bemg beloved, ho explains to be no other than desire of safety re- 
gard to our country, even m the most i irtuous character, to be notlnng 
but regard to ourselves The author of " Eeflcctioiis, etc Morales,” 
says, curiosity proceeds from interest or pnde , which pride also 
v ould doubtless have been explamed to be self-love Page 85 Ed 
1725 As if there were no such passions m mankind, as desire of 
esteem, or o*’ bemg beloved, or of knowledge Hobbes’ account of 
the afieefaons of good-iviU and pity, are instances of the same kind. 
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of seuBO, resontment, compassion, cnnosity, ambition, and 
the rest/ When this is done, if the words selfish and mto' 
rested cannot be parted with, bnt must be apphed to every- 
thmg , yet, to avoid such total confosion of all language, let 
the distmction be made by epi+hets : and the first may be 
called cool or settled selfishness, and the other passionate or 
sensual selfishness But the most natmal way of speakmg 
plainly is, to call the first only, self-love, and the actions 
pioceedmg from it, mterested : and to say of the latter, that 
they are not love to ourselves, but movements towaids some- 
what external . honour, power, the harm oi good of another : 
and that the pursmt of these external objects, so far as it 
proceeds from these movements (for it may proceed from 
self-love ®) is no otherwise interested, tlian as every action of 
nveiy creature must, fiom the nature of the thmg^ be, foi 
no one can act but from a desire, or choice, or preference of 
his own. 

Self-love and any paihicular passion may be j oined together 
and from this comphcation, it becomes impossible m num- 
berless instances to determine precisely, how far an action, 
perhaps even of one’s own, has for its prmciple general self- 
love, or some particular passion But this need create no 
confusion m the ideas themselves of self-love and particular 
passions W e distmctly discern what one is, and what the 
other are though we may be uncertam how far one or tho 
other influences us. And though from this uncertainty, it 
cannot but be, that there will be different opinions concem- 
mg mankmd, as more or less governed by mteiest, and 
some will ascnbe achons to self-love, which others ■wiU as- 
cnbo to jiarticular passions . yet it is absmd to say that man- 
kind aie wholly actuated by either smco it is mamfest that 
both have them influence. Foi as on tho one hand, men form 
) general notion of mteiest, some placing it in one thmg, 
and some m another, and have a considerable regard to it 
throughout tho course of them life, which is ovmg to self- 
love ; BO on tho other hand, they are often set on woik by 
the particular passions themselves, and a considerable part 
of life is spent m tho actual gratification of them, ^ e. is em- 
ployed, not by self-love, but by the passions 

' P ut: 


See the note, p oj'^ 
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Besides, tlie very idea of an interested pursuit, necessarily 
presupposes particular passionis or appetites , since the very 
idea of interest or happiness consists in this, that an appetite 
or affection enjoys its object. It is not because ive love our- 
selves that -we find dehght in such and such objects, but 
because "we have particular affections towards them. Take 
away these affections, and you leave self-love absolutely 
nothmg at aU to employ itself about no end or object for 
it to pursue, exceptmg only that of avoiding pain Indeed 
the Epicureans, who mamtained that absence of pam was 
the highest happmess, might, consistently with themselves, 
deny aU affection, and, if they had so pleased, every sensual 
appetite too : but the very idea of mterest or happmess other 
chan absence of pain unphes particular appetites or pas- 
sions ; these bemg necessary to constitute that mteiest or 
happmess. 

The observation that benevolence is no more disinterested 
than any of the common particular passions,^® seems in itself 
worth bemg taken notice of. but is insisted upon to obviate 
that scorn, which one sees nsmg ujion the faces of people 
u ho are said to know the world, when mention is made of a 
dismtcrested, generous or pubhc-spmted action The truth 
of that obseiwation might be made appear, in a more formal 
manner of proof . for Avhoever wiU consider aU the possible 
respects and relations which any particular affection can 
have to self-love and pnvate mterest, wiU, I think, see demon- 
strably, that benevolence is not m any respect more at vari- 
ance with self-love, than any other paiticular affection what- 
ever, but that it IS m every respect, at least, as fnendly 
to it 

If the observation be true, it follows, that self-love and 
benevolence, vntue and mterest, aio not to be opposed, but 
only to bo distmguished from each other , m tho same way a 
virtue and any other iiarticular affection, love of arts, suppose, 
aic to bo distmgmshcd Every thing is what it is, and not 
another thmg Tho goodness oi badness of actions docs not 
arise from hence, that the epithet, mteiested oi disinterested, 
may bo apphed to them, any more than that any othei indif- 
ferent epithet, suppose mq^uisitive or jealous, may or may not 

4 ^ * 1 *3 I f U- lVm 
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be appbed to them, not from their bemg attended "with 
present or future pleasure orpam. but from their bemg what 
they are ; namely, what becomes such creatures as we are, 
what the state of the case requires, or the contrary. Or jn 
other words, we may judge and determine, that an action is 
morally good or evil, before we so much as consider, whether 
it be interested or dismterested This consideration no more 
comes m to determine, whether an action be virtuous, than 
to detcrmme whether it be resentful Self-love in its duo 
degree is as just and mcrally good, as any atfoction what- 
ever Benevolence towards particular persons may be to a 
degree of weakness, and so be blamable : and dismterested- 
ness is so far from being m itself commendable, that the 
utmost possible depravity, which we can in ima gination con> 
ceive, is that of dismterested cruelty. 

Neither does there appear any reason to wish self-love 
were weaker in the generality of the world, than it is The 
influence which it has, seems plainly owing to its bemg con- 
stant and habitual, which it cannot but bo, and not to the 
degree or strength of it. Every capnce of the imagiration, 
every curiosity of the understanding, every afiection of the 
heart, is perpetually showmg its weakness, by prevaihng 
over it Men daily, hourly sacrifice the greatest known 
mterest, to fancy, mqmsitiveness, love or hatred, any vagrant 
inclmation The thmg to be lamented is, not that men have 
so great regard to then own good or mterest in the present 
world, for they have not enough but that they have so 
httle to the good of others And this seems plainly owing 
to then bemg so much engaged in the gratification of pai- 
ticular passions unfriendly to benevolence, and which happen 
to be most prevalent m them, much more than to self-love. 
As a proof of this may bo observed, that there is no cha^ 
racter more void of friendship, gratitude, natural afiection, 
love to their country, common justice, or more equally and 
uniformly hard-hearted, than the abandoned in what is called 
the way of pleasure — hard-hearted and totally without fcel- 
mg in behalf of others , except when they cannot escape the 
sight of distress, and so axe interrupted by it m their plea- 
sures. And yrt it is ridiculous to call such an abandoned 

1 1’. 3G9, etc. 
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oourso of pleasure mtereeted, wlien the person engaged In it 
knows beforehand, and goes on under the feehng and appre- 
hension that it will be as ruinous to hmself as to those who 
depend upon him. 

Upon the whole, if the generahty of mankind were to 
cultivate withm themselves the prmciple of self-love , if they 
were to accustom themselves often to sit down and consider 
what was the greatest happmess they were capable of attain- 
ing for themselves in this hfe, and if self-love weie so strong 
and prevalent as that they would uniformly pursue this their 
supposed chief temporal good without bemg diverted from 
it by any particular passion, it would manifestly prevent 
numberless folhes and vices. This was, in a great measure, 
the Epicxuean system of plulosophy. It is indeed by no 
means the rehgious, or even moral institution of hfe. Tet, 
nuth all the mistakes men would fall mto about mterest, it 
would be less mischievous than the erfcravagances of mere 
appetite, will and pleasure : for certainly self-love, though 
confined to the interest of this hfe, is of the two a much 
better guide than passion,** which has absolutely no bound 
nor measure but what is set to it by this self-love, or moral 
considerations 

From the distmction above made betwesa self-love, and 
the several particular pnnoiples or affectiona in our nature, 
we may see how good ground there was for that assertion 
maintained by the several ancient schools of philosophy 
agninst the Epicureans, namely, that virtue is to be pursued 
as an end, ehgible in and for itself For, if there be any 
pnnciples or affections m the mmd of man ilistmct from self- 
love, that the thmgs those principles tend towards, or the 
objects of those affections are, each of them in themselves 
eligible to be pursued upon its own account, and to bo rested 
in as an end, is implied in the very idea of such prmciple or 
affection They, mdeed, asserted much higher things of 
virtue, and uith very good reason , but to say thus much oi 
it, that it is to bo pm-sued for itself, is to say no more of il 
than may truly bo said of the ohject of every natuial nffoo- 
tion whatevei. 

[jdii MV ] The question n hich u as a few years ago disputed 
•* P. 380, P 500. 
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in Franco concerning tlie loro of God, -svliicli was there called 
enthnsiasm, as it will everywhere by the generahty of tho 
world , this question, I say, answers in rehgion to that old 
one in morals now mentioned. And both of them are, I 
think, fully determined by the same observation, namely, 
that the very nature of affection, the idea itself, necessarily 
imphes resting m its object as an end. 

I shall not here add anything further to what I have said 
in the two discomses upon that most important subject, but 
only this ; that if we are constituted such sort of creatures, 
ns from our very natme, to feel certam affections oi move- 
ments of mind upon the sight or contemplation of the 
meanest inanimate part of the creation, for the flowers of 
the field have their beauty, certainly there must bo some- 
what due to Bbm himself, who is the Author and Cause of all 
thmgs, who is more mtimately present to us than anythmg 
else can be, and with whom we have a nearer and more 
constant intercourse than we can have with any creature. 
There must be some movements of mmd and heart which 
correspond to his perfections, oi of which those perfections 
are the natural object And that when we are commanded 
to love the Lord our God, with all our heart, and vath all 
our mind, and with all our soul , somewhat more must bo 
meant than merely that we hve in hope of rewards, or fear 
of punishments from Him , somewhat more than this must 
be mtended . though these regards themselves are most just 
and reasonable, and absolutely necessary to be often recol- 
lected m such a world as this 

It may be proper just to advertise the reader, that he is 
not to look for any particular reason for the choice of tho 
greatest part of these discourses , then- bemg taken from 
amongst many others, preached m the same place, through 
a coiuse of eight years, bemg in great measure accidental. 
Neither is he to expect to find any other connexion between 
them, than that uniformity of thought and design which 
will always be found m the writings of the same person 
when he writes with simplicity and m earnest. 

Btarihope, Septemier 16, 1729. 



SERMOK I, 

UPON HUaiAN NATUBE. 

[Thebe are two ways of treating morals One begins from tbs 
abstract relation of things, as m the sj^stems of Cudworth and 
Clarke; the other begins with the nature of man In these dis- 
courses the latter order is adopted, and the author mtenda to show 
in what sense virtue consists in foUowmg man's nature, and vice in 
deviatmg from it 

Man’s nature, it must be carefully marked, mcludes two distinct 
thmgs* the parts or elements of which it is composed, and the rela- 
tion or connexion of those parts. The first sermon is devoted to 
the consideration of the " distmct parts of our mtemal frame.” It 
is there shown that these parts are distmct , and not resolvable, as 
some have supposed, into one or more elements, as benevolence or 
self-love. The parts are also enumerated and classified. The second 
and ttird sermons discuss the relation between the several elements 
of our nature, provmg the supenonty, as a pnnciple of action, of 
self-love over passion, and of conscience over both. From man’s 
nature or constitution, ns thus explamed, it is shown that virtue is 
folio wmg nature, « e, it is obedience to the pnnciples of action of 
which that nature is composed m due subjectim to the laws which 
subsist among them * 

Sermon i. Human Nature — in its principles, jinvate and social 

11 Human Nature — ^in its constitution , or these principles 
in relation to each other the supremacy of con- 
science. 

in. Human Nature, as thus explamed, in relation to 
virtue. 

* [This view of the connexion of the three sermons is important, 
and IS taken partly from Butler’s own preface, p 340, which should bo 
carefully read — and partly from the close of the third sermon For 
a bnef view of some doctrmes which Butler quietly refutes, see 
Introductory Note to the ” Dissertation on Virtue ” “In these 
Ecnnons," says Mackintosh, “ Butler has taught truths more capable 
of bemg exactly distmguished from the doctrmes of his predecessors, 
more satisfactorily established, more comprehensively apphed to par- 
ticulars. more rationally connected with each other, and, therefore, 
moil worthy of the name of disroveiy, than any with which we are 
acjjuainted ”1 2 A 2 
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A Ongmal reference of the text each memher of the body of Qmst 
connected ■with the rest for the good of the •whole 
B Applying this principle, there are tendencies in man to his own 
good, and tendencies to the good of society distinct in them- 
selves, thongh coincident m their resnlts 
1 There is m man a natural principle of benevolence, ■which is to 
society what self-love is to the indmdnaL 
a Proofs • friendship, compassion, parental love, 
h These coincide in their resnlts, and each requires the exercise 
of the other, a fresh proof that we are made for both 
Isote on Hobbes’ account of benevolence, that (1) It is love 
of power (2) Origin of this theory, and nnsatistactormess 
of it. (3) Cases in which benevolence cannot be lore of 
power (-4) If tme, cruelty, when diqilaying more power 
than kindness, is more benevolent. (5) A question of fact, 
and proved by facts (6) "Whence it appears that benevo- 
lence IS as independent a thing as resentment, though 
needing cultivation.) 

2 There are in man other affections contributing to pnbhc and 
pnvate good. 

a They may be classified thus Passions distinct from bene- 
^ volence tending to pubhc good, passions distmct from 
self-love tendmg to pnvate good, ~ 

(hTote, on the distmction between self-love and other affeefaons 
They differ m themselves, though sometimes usmg the 
same means of gratification. 

1 Difference where the same means are nsed, hunger, 
shame 

2 Difference where the same means are not used. 

Hote on this classification 

Hunger and desire of esteem the former not self-love, the 
latter not benevolence ) 

b Social affections have respect to others, thongh tending also to 
mdiTidual good. 

c The pubhc good is not necessarily contemplated in each 
not by men themselves 
d Conclusion 

8 There is in man a conscience or reflex sense, whereby vre survoy 
ourselves and pass sentence on our acle. 
a Its tendency to the good of society, 
b Sho-wn to iffer from affeeaon 
c Provud to exist 

d Kot intended to compare its relabon to public and pnvate 
good, but to note that it tends to both, especially the 
former. 
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Conclusion from these three-fold facts men are made for society, 
as well ns for themselves, whence may ho drawn a new picture 
of human nature and of the relations of men Nationalities, 
etc , spring from their nature more than from other causes 
Ohj There are in man tendencies mischievous to society , answer, 
a So are there tendencies mischievous to himself, so that if the 
good of others is not part of our nature, neither is self-love, 
b But these are good tendencies abused. 

Note on envy and emulation They differ not in their end, 
which IS equabty and superiority, but in their means The 
end good , the means, in the case of envy, bad 
c There are exceptions to the rule in both cases 

Some liave no afiection for others, some, none for them- 
selves Ex. 

Summary. 5Icn are led by their nature to seek the happiness of 
themselves and also of others, though it must be noted (a) that 
men fulfil those duties imperfectly, and (b) often violate their 
nature in both respects ] 


Romans xii 4, 6. 

For as we have many members m one body, and all members have 
not the same office so wo, bemg many, are one body m Chnst, 
and every one members one of another 

The epistles m the New Testament have all of them a par- ^ 
ticulnr reference to the condition and usages of the Christian 
world at the time they were written Therefoie, as they 
cannot be thoroughly understood, unless that condition and 
those usages ore Imown and attended to , so fuidher, though 
they be known, yet if they be discontmued or changed, ex- 
hortations, precepts, and illustrations of things, which refer 
to such circumstances now ceased or altered, cannot at this 
time be urged in that manner, and with that force which 
they wore to the primitive Christians Thus the text now 
^before us, m its first intent and design, relates to the decent 
management of those extraordinary gifts which were then 
iu the church,* but which are now totally ceased And even 
ns to the allusion that we are one body m Chnst, though 
vhat the apostle here intends is equally true of ChnstianB 
in all circumstances, and the consideration of it is plainly 
still an additional niotii c- over and above moral considera- 

* J Cor, XU. 
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tionfl, to the discharge of the several duties and offices of u 
Christum , yet it is manifest this allusion must have ap- 
peared "svilh much greater foice to those, ■svha by the many 
difficulties they "went through for the sake of their rehgion, 
were led to keep always in. view the relation they stood in 
to their Saviour, who had undergone the same, to those 
who from the idolatries of all around them, and their ill 
treatment, were taught to consider themselves as not of the 
world m which they hved, but as a distmct society of them- 
selves, with laws, and ends, and piinciples of hfe and action, 
qmte contrary to those which the world professed them- 
selves at that tune influenced by. Hence the relation of a 
Christian was by them considered as nearer than that of 
affimty and blood, and they almost literally esteemed them- 
selves as members one of another 

It cannot, indeed, possibly be demed, that our being God’s 
creatures, and virtue being the natural law we are bom 
under, and the whole constitution of man bemg plainly 
adapted to it, are prior obhgations to piety and virtue, than 
the consideration that God sent his Son into the world to 
8fve it, and the motives which aiise from the pecuhar rela- 
tion of Christians, as members one of another under Christ 
our head However, though aU this be allowed, as it ex- 
piessly IS by the inspired writers, yet it is manifest that 
Christians at the tune of the Kevelation, and immediately 
after,3 could not but msist mostly upon considerations of this 
latter kmd. 

® [The lemark of Butler — that the first ChnstiaiiB did insist more 
on our lelation, to Christ as a motive to holiness, than upon our 
natural relation to God, or upon our moral nature generally — la 
quite just But the reasons which Butler suggests — that they did 
BO, because Christ had rec‘'ntly appeared — is without foundation 
The true reason is that redemption, and the facts connected with 
it, establish for all time a ground of moral obbgation firmer than 
any other The new relations thus disclosed give an impulse to 
our feelings, of which natural rehgion must from necessity bo 
destitute And these relations with the influence of them are ns 
impressive now as they were m the first ages of the church. The 
cross IB Htdl ''thepwifcr of God” to all who beheve, and under its 
influence men still judge that they are to Irvo not to themselves, 
but “to him that died for them and rose agam.” ] 
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Tliese observatioDfl show the origmal particular refeience 
of tho test, and the peculiar force with which the thing 
intended by the ahusiou m it must hare been felt by the 
primitive Christian woild. They likewise afford a leason 
for tieatmg it at this time in a moie general way 

The relation which the several parts oi members of tlie B 
natmal body have to each other and to the whole body, is 
here compared to the relation which each particulai person 
m society has to other particular persons and to the whole 
society : and the latter is mtended to be illustrated by the 
fonnei. And if there be a hkenoss between these two lela- 
tions, the consequence is obvious : that the latter shows us 
we were mtended to do good to others, as the former shows 
us that the Beveiul members of the natural body were in- 
tended to be instruments of good to each other and to tho 
whole body. But as there is scarce any ground for a com- 
parison between society and the mere matenal body, this 
mthout the mind bemg a dead unactive thmg, much less 
can tho comparison be earned to any length. And smee the 
apostle speaks of the several members as having distmct 
offices which imphes the mmd, it cannot be thought an un- 
allowable liberty, instead of the body and its members, to 
substitute the whole nature of man, and all the variety of 
internal principles vhich belong to it And then the com- 
panson wiU be betv^cen the nature of man as respectmg self, 
ind tendmg to private good, his own preservation and hap- 
piness , and tho nature of man as havmg respect to society, 
and tendmg to promote pubhc good, the happmess of that 
society These ends do, mdeed, perfectly comcide ; and to 
aim at public and imvate good are so far fiom being mcon- 
sistent, that they mutually promote each other, yet m the 
foUowmg discourse they must bo cousideied as entirely dis- 
tinct, otherwise tho natuie of man as tending to one, or as 
tending to tho other, cannot be compared. Thero can no 
companson be made, nuthout consideimg tho things com- 
pared as distmct and different. 

From this review and companson of the nature of man as 
respecting self, and as respecting society, it will plainly 
appear, that there are as real and tho same liind of indica- 
tions in human nature, that we were made fri cocicty and 
to do good to our fellow-crcatmcs, ns that mo wore mtended 
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to tuke care of our own life, and liealtli, and private good; 
and that the same objections lie against one of these asser- 
tions as against the other. For 
I First, There is a natural principle of henevolenco-* m man, 
which Is in some degree to society what self-love is to the 

■* Suppose a man of learning to be writmg a grav^ book upon 
human nature, and to show m several parts of it that he had an m- 
sight mto the subject he was considering , amongst other things, 
the following one would require to be accounted for , the appear- 
ance of benevolence or good will m men towards each other m the 

1 ) mstances of natural relation, and m others. Cautious of being 
deceived with outward show, he retires wi thin himself to see exactly 
what that is m the mind of man from whence this appearance pro- 
ceeds , and upon deep reflection, asserts the prmciple m the nund 
to be only the love of power, and debght m the exercise of it. 
Would not every body think here was a mistake of one word for 
another ? That the philosopher was contemplatmg and accounting 
for some other human actions, some other behaviour of man to 
man ? and could any one be thoroughly satisfied, that what is com- 
monly called benevolence or good-will was really the affection meant, 

2) but only by bemg made to understand that this learned person had 
a general hypothesis, to which the appearance of good-wiU could 
no otherwise be reconciled ? that what has this appearance is often 
nothmg but ambition , that debght m supenonty often (suppose 
always) mixes itself with benevolence, only makes it more specious 
to call it ambition than hunger, of the two but m reahty that 
passion does no more account for the whole appearances of good- 

(3) will, than this appetite does Is there not often the appearance of 
one man’s wishmg that good to another, which he knows himself 
unable to procure him , and rejoicmg m it, though bestowed by n 
thud person ? And can love of power any way possibly come m to 
account for this desue or debght ? Is there not often the appearance 
of men’s distmguishmg between two or more persons, piefemng one 
before another to do good to, m cases where love of power cannot 
m the least account for the distmction and preference ? For this 
prmciple can no otherwise distmguish between objects, than os it is 
a greater instance and exertion of power to do good to one rather 
than to another Agam, suppose goodivill m the mmd of man to be 
nothmg but debght m the exercise of power men might mdecd be 
restramed by distant and accidental considerations , but these re- 
etramts bemg removed, they would have a dispositiou to, and debght 
In mischief as an exercise and proof of power and this disposition 
fuid debght world unse from or be the same prmciple m the mind, 
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individual. And if there be in mankind any disposition to a 
friendship ; if there be any such thing as compassion, for 
compassion is momentary love ; if there be any such thing 
as the pateinal or tihal affections , if there be any affection 
in human nature, the object and end of which is the good of 
another , this is itself benevolence, or the love of another. 

Be it ever so short, be it ever so low a degree, or ever so 
unhappily confined, it pi oves the assertion, and pomts out 
what we were designed for, as really as though it were m a 
higher degree and more extensive. I must, however, lemind 


as a disposition to and delight in charity Thus cruelty, as distmct (4) 
from envy and resentment, would be eimctly the same m the mind 
of man as good-will that one tends to the happmess, the other to 
the misery of our feUow-creaturea, is, it seems, merely an accidental 
circumstance, which the mmd has not the least regard to These 
ai’e the absurdities which even men of capacity run mto, when they 
have occasion to behe their nature, and will perversely disclaim that 
imago of God which was origmally stamped upon it , the traces of 
which, however faint, aie plainly discernible upon the nund of man. 
Hobbes, of Human Nature, c '*. § 17 

If any person can m earnest doubt, whether there be such a thing (51 
as good-will in one man towards another , (for the question is not 
concerning either the degree or extensiveness of it, but concemmg 
the affection itself ,) let it be observed, that whether man he thus, 
or otherwise constituted, what is the mward frame m this paiticular 
18 a mere question of fact or natural history, not provable imme- 
diately by reason It is theiofore to be judged of and determmed 
in the same way other facts or matters of natural histoiy are ; 
by appeahng to the external senseB, or mward perceptions, respec* 
tively, as the matter under consideration is uogmzahle by one or 
the other by argumg from acknowledged facts, and actions , for a 
great number of actions of the same kind, m different circumstances, 
and respcctmg different objects, will prove to a certainty, isnat 
prmciples they do not, and, to the greatest probability, what prm- 
ciples they do proceed from, and lastly, by the testimony of man- 
kind. Now that there is some degree of benevolence amongst men, (C) 
may be as strongly and plainly proved m all these vays, ns it could 
possibly bo proved, supposmg there was this affection in our nature 
Aud should any one thmk fit to assert, that resentment m the mmd 
of man was absolutely nothmg but reasonable concern for our own 
safety ; tho falsity of this, and what is the real nature of that pas- 
□OD, could he shown m no otlier ways than tliose in which it may 
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b you, that though benevolence and seli-love are different; 
though the former tends most directly to pubhc good, and 
the latter to piivate . yet they are so perfectly coincident, 
tliat the greatest satisfaction to ourselves depends upon our 
having benevolence in a due degree , and that self-love is 
one chief security of our right behavioui’ towards society. 
It may be added, that their mutual coincidmg, so that wo 
can scarce promote one without the other, is equally a proof 
that we were made for both. 

2 Secondly, This wiU further appear from observing that 
the* several passions and affections, which are distmct® both 


be shown, that there is such a thing in some degree as real good-will 
m man towards man. It is sufficient that the seeds of it be implanted 
m our nature by (Jod There is, it is owned, much left for us to 
do upon our own heart and temper , to cultivate, to improve, to 
call it forth, to exercise it m a steady, uniform manner. Qlhis is 
our work this is virtue and rehgion 

® Every body makes a distmotion between self-love, and the 
several particular passions, appetites, and affections , and yet they 
are often confounded again That they are totally different will be 
seen by any one who will distinguish between the passions and appe- 
tites themselves, and endeavouring after the means of them gratffica- 
t tion Consider the appetite of hunger, and the desire of esteem 
these being the occasion both of pleasure and pam, the coolest self- 
love, as well as the appetites and passions themselves, may put us 
upon makmg use of the proper method of obtainmg that pleasure, 
and avoidmg that pain , but the foehngs themselves, the pam of 
hunger and shame, and the dehght from esteem, are no more self 
love, than they are anything m the world Though a man hated 
himself, he would as much feel the pom of hunger as he would that 
of the gout , and it is plainly supposable there may be croaturec 
vnth self-love in them to the highest degree, who may be quite 
fnaensible and mdifferent (as men in some cases are) to the contempt 
and esteem of those, upon whom their happmess does not m some 
further respects depend And as self-love and the several particular 
passions and appetites are m themselves totally different , so, that 
some actions proceed from one, and some from the other, will he 
manifest to any who wdl observe the two foUowmg very supposable 
J cases One man rushes upon cortam rum for the gratification of a 
present desire nobody will call the principle of this action self- 
love. Suppose another man to go through some Inbonous work 
upon promise of a great reward, without auy distmct knowledge 
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froia benevolence and self-love, do in general contribute and 
lead us to pubbc good, as really as to private. It migbfc be 
thought too minute and particular, and "would carry us too 
great a length, to distinguish between and compare together 
the seveial passions or appetites distinct from benevolence, 
whoso primary us© and mtention is the security and good of 
society , and the passions distmct from self-love, whose pri- 
mary mtention and design is the secuiity and good of the 
individual.® It is enough to the present argument, that 


what the reward "wiU ha this course of action cannot be ascnfied 
to any particular passion The former of these actions is plainly to 
be imputed to some particular passion or afEection, the latter as 
plainly to the general affection oi pnnciple of self-lovo That theie 
jire some paiticular pm^suits or actions conceinmg which we cannot 
determme how far they are owmg to one, and how far to the other, 
proceeds fiom this, that the two prmciples are fiequently mixed 
together, and run up mto each other This distinction os further 
cxplamed m the eleventh sermon 
® If any desire to see this distmctiou and comparison made in a 
particular instance, the appetite and passion now mentioned may 
serve for one Himgor is to be considered as a private appetite , 
because the end for which it "was given us is the pieservation of the 
individual Desire of esteem is a public passion, because the end for 
which it was given ns is to regulate our behaviour towards society. 
The respect which this has to pnvate good is as remote as the respect 
that has to pubhc good and the appetite is no moie self-love, than 
the passion is benevolence. The object and end of the former is 
merely food , the object and end of "the latter is merely esteem 
but the latter can no more be gratified, "without contnbutmg to the 
good of society, than the formei c.an be gratified without contia- 
butmg to the preservation of th6 mdi-ndual [The passions to 
which Butler here alludes, have been classified thus — 1 Appetites 
or bodily desires, ongmatmg m our "wants, natural or artificial, 
and having for their object, things 2 Affection — as love, hatred, 
benevolence, etc, terms loosely apphed to thmgs, but properly 
applicable to persons 3. Mental desires — love of knowledge, of 
safety, etc , having for their object abstractions 4 Moral senti- 
ments— indignation, appro"val, resentment, ha"rmg for theu* object^ 
actions regarded m their mc-al qualities 5. Eeflex sentiments — the 
desire of esteem, of our own approval (the idea mcluded in con- 
saenco), etc. These sentiments have for their objects the thoughts 
of others, or our own in relation to wrsekes • • Whewell’s Elcmcrte 
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b desire of esteem from others, contempt and esteem of them, 
love of society as distinct from affection to the good of it, 
indignation against successful vice, that these are pnhiio 
affections or passions , have an immediate respect to others, 
naturally lead us to regnlate our behaviour m such a manner 
as will be of service to our feUow-creatures If any or all of 
these may be considered hkewise as private affections, os 
tendmg to private good, this does not hmder them Jrom 
bemg pubhc affections too, or destroy the good influence of 
them upon society, and their tendency to public good. It 
0 may be added, that as persons without any conviction from 
reason of the desirableness of life, would yet of course pre- 
serve it meiely from the appetite of hunger, so by actmg 
merely from regard (suppose) to reputation, without any 
considemtion of the good of others, men often contribute to 
pubhc good In both these mstances they are plainly instru- 
ments m the hands of another, m the hands of Providence, 
to carry on ends, the preservation of the mdividual and good 
of society, which they themselves have not m then* view jor 
d intention The sum is, men have various appetites, passiom 
and particular affections, quite distmct both from sclf-lovr? 
and fiom benevolence : all of these have a tendency to pro- 
mote both pubhc and private good, and may be considerer/ 
as respectmg others and oui selves equally and m commoii, 
but some of them seem most immediately to reqiect otheis, 
or tend to pubhc good , others of them most immediately to 
respect self, or tend to private good As the former are not 
benevolence, so the latter are not self-love neither sort are 
instances of our love either to ourselves or others , but only 
instances of our Maker’s care and love both of the mdividual 
and the species, and proofs that he intended we should be 


of Morahty/ chap u The classification of Stewart gives greater pro- 
minence to self-love, and to other parts of our nature (as sympathy), 
which co-operate with the moK^l sense m influencing the conduct. 
' Outlmes,’ p 80-162 Of late, self-love has been regarded as s 
principle of secondary formation, the result of reason or habit, con- 
trolhng the gratification of particular desires 'Ifackmtosh,’ p. 196, 
* "Wayland,’ p 106. Butler, wisely for his purpose, avoids these 
questions The reahty of the distmction between different pnn- 
ciples of action is all that is needed for his argument J 
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instruments of good to each other, as ■well as that we should 
l)e so to ourselves. 

Thirdly, There is a principle of reflection in men, hy which 3 
they disfangmsh between, approve and disapprove their ovm 
actions We aie plainly constituted such sort of creatures 
as to reflect upon our o'lvn nature. The mind can take a 
view of what passes within itself, its propensions, aversions, 
passions, affections, as respecting such objects, and in such 
degrees , and of the several actions consequent thereupon. 

In this survey it approves of one, disapproves of another, 
and towaids a third is affected m neither of these ways, hut 
is quite mdifferent. This pnneiple m man, by whieh he aji- 
proves or disappiroves his heart, temper, and actions, is con- 
science, for this IS the stnet sense of the word, though 
sometimes it is used so as to take in more. And that this 
faculty tends to restrain men from domg mischief to each a 
other, and leads them to do good, is too manifest to need 
bemg insisted upon Thus a parent has the affection of love 
to his children ; this leads him to take care of, to educate, 
to make duo pro'vision for ■them , the natural affection leads 
to this, but the reflection that it is his proper busmess, 
what belongs to him, that it is right and commendable so to 
do , this added to the affection, becomes a much more settled 
principle, and carries him on through more labom and diffi - 
culties for tho sake of his children, than ho would undergo 
from that affection alone , if he thought it, and the course 
of action it led to, either mdifferent or criminal This, indeed, b 
is impossible, to do that which is good and not to approve 
of it , for which reason they are frequently not considered 
ns distmct, though they really are for men often approve 
of tho actions of others, which they ■will not imitate, and 
Iikomso do that which they approve not. It cannot possibly c 
bo denied that there is this prmciple of reflection or con- 
science in human nature. Suppose a man to relievo an 
innocent person m great distress , suppose the same man 
afterwards, in tho fury of auger, to do the greatest mischief 
to a person who had given no just cause of ofience ; to aggra- 
vate tho mjury, add the circumstances of former friendship 
and obligation from the injured person; let the man who is 
supposed to have done these two different actions, coolly 
reflect upon them afterworda, without regard to their con- 
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seopeDces to liinisclf. to assert that any coramon man Tronld 
be affected in the same way towards these different actions, 
that ho wonld make no distinction between them, bnt ap- 
prove or disapprove them equally, is too glaring a falsity to 
need being confated. There is, therefore, this principle of 
reflection or conscience in manMnd. It is needless to com- 
d pare the respect it has to private good, with the respect it 
has to pnblic , since it plainly tends as much to the latter as 
to the former, and is commonly thought to tend chiefly tc 
the latter. This faculty is now mentioned merely as another 
part in the inward frame of man, pomting out to ns in some 
degree what we are intended for, and as what will naturally 
and of course have some influence. The particular place 
assigned to it by Nature, what authority it has, and how 
great mfluence it ought to bare, shall be hereafter con- 
sidered 

From this comparison of benevolence and self-love, of our 
pubhc and pnvate affections, of the courses of life they lead 
to, and of the prmciple of reflection or conscience as re- 
specting each of them, it is as manifest that we were made 
for society, and to promote the happmess of it ; as that we 
were intended to take care of our own hfe, and health, and 
pnvate good,^ 

^ piutler labours to establish the fact that there are different 
principles m human nature, and that these principles are not all 
selfish, any more than all benevolent, in order to meet two classes 
of opponents, as Trell as to establish his own argument The 
Epicureans held, with some modems, that all the motive powers of 
man's nature are resolvable mto selfishness m its grosser or more re- 
fined forms Other sects, again, hold that they are resolvable mto 
some other sm^le principle, sympathy, or association or benevo- 
lence The first of these theones is the most degradmg, hut 
all are liable to the same objection They are, m fact, not tme; 
and they oppose, with equal force, the fundamental prmciple of 
Butler’s system The summaiy of Mackintosh is instructive 

Mankind have various principles of action some leadmg to the 
good of the individual, some to the good of the commumty. But 
the former are not instances of self-love, for self-lovo has the 
desire of a man’s own happiness as its object, whereas the obj’ect ot 
an appetite or passion is some outward thing Self-lovo seeks 
things as means of happmess, the pnvate appetites seek thmgs, rot 
as means, hut as ends , The -satisfaction of the-;e appetites 
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And fiom tins wliole leview must be given a different 
drangbt of human nature from what we are often presented 
with. Mankind are by nature so closely umted, there is 
such a conespondence between the mward sensations of one 
man and those of another, that disgrace is as much avoided 
as bodily pain, and to be the object of esteem and love as 
much desired as any external goods : and m many particidar 
cases, persons are earned on to do good to others, as the 
end then affection tends to and rests m , and manifest that 
they find real satisfaction and enjoyment m this course of 
behaviour. There is such a natural prmciple of atti action 
in man towards man, that having trod the same tract of 
land, havmg bicathed in the some climate, barely having 
been bom m tho same aitificial distiict or division, becomes 
the occasion of contractmg acquamtances and famihanties 
many years after for anything may serve the purpose. 
Thus relations merely nommal aie sought and invented, not 
by governors, but by tbo lowest of the people, which aie 
found sufScient to hold mankmd together in httle fraternities 
and copartnerships • weak ties, indeed, and what may afford 
fund enough for ndioule, if they are absurdly considered as 
the real pimciples of that union; but they are in tmth 
raoiely tbo occasions, as onytlimg may be of anything, upon 
which oiu nature cames us on according to its own previons 
bent and bias, which occasions, therefore, would bo nothmg 
at all, were there not this prior disposition and bias of 
natuie. Men are so much one body, that in a pecubar 
mamier they feel for each other, shame, sudden danger, 
resentment, honour, prospenty, distress , one or another, or 


and passions m the man, compose what is called a man’s mterest. 
. . . But besides private or pubhc desires, and besides the calm 

regard to our own general welfare, there is n principle m man in 
its nature supremo over all others . His self-love is supenor 
to his private passions, and conscience is superior to tho whole man 
Passion implies nothmg but mclmation to follow an object, and in 
that respect, passions differ only in force. .... But no notion 
can ho formed of conscience which does not comprehend direction 
and authority over all tho other principle* of our nature " Ses 
abo ‘ Chalmers’ Bndgewater Treatise,’ p. 40 ■] 
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all of these, from the social nature in general, from hene- 
Tolencc, upon the occasion of natural relation, ac(iuaintance, 
protection, dependence ; each of these being distinct cements 
of Eocietr. And, therefore, to have no restramt from, no 
regard to others m our behaviour, is the speculative absur- 
dity of considering ourselves as single and independent, as 
having nothmg in our nature ■u'hich has respect to our 
fellov'-creatures, reduced to action and practice And fbi'g 
is the same absurdity, as to suppose a hand, or any part to 
have no natural respect to any other, or to the vhole body.® 
Dhj But allowing all this, it may he asked, “ TTps not dis- 
positions and principles within which lead bim to do evil to 
others, as weU as to do good? Whence come the many 
miseries else, which men are the authors and instruments of 
a to each other?’ These questions, so far as they relate to the 
foregoing discourse, may be answered by asking, Has not 
man also dispositions and principles within, which lead him 
to do evil to himself as well as good? Whence come the 
many miseries else, sickness, pain and death, which men 
are the instruments and authors of to themselves? I 

b It may be thought more easy to answer one of these que^ 
tions than the other, but the answer to both is really thq 
same ; that mankind have ungovemed passions which they 
wili gratify at any rate, as weU to the injury of others as m 
contradiction to known private interest : but that as there is 
no such thing as self-hatred, so neither is there any such 
thing as iU wiU in one man towards another, emulation and 
resentment being away , whereas there is plainly benevolence 
or good wUL There is no such thing as love of injustice, 
oppression, treachery, ingratitude; but only eager desires 
after such and such external goods, which, according to a 
■^ery ancient observaticn, the most abandoned would choose 
to obtain by innocent means, if they were as easy and as 
effectual to their end. That even emulation and resentment, 

(These statements of Butler on sympathy, are guarded and 
just A Ham Smith farther erplamed and apphed this prmciple, 
and made it the foundation and substance of his system What m 
Butler IS the compamon of benevolence, and our sense of moranty, 
IS, in Cmith, the essence of nearly all emotion, and of conscieno? 
itself — See his ‘ Ta'c-^ of Moral 
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by any one who mil consider wliat tliese passions really are 
m nature,® mil be found nothing to the purpose of this 
objection and that the principles and passions in the mind 
of man, which are distmct both from self-loTe and benevo- 
lence, primarily and most directly lead to right behaviour 
mth regard to others as well as himself, and only secondarily 
and accidentally to what is evil. Thus, though men to avoid 
the shame of one villany aie sometimes guilty of a greater, yet 
it is easy to see that the ongmal tendency of shame is to 
prevent the doing of shameful actions , and its leading men 
to conceal such actions when done, is only in consequence of 
their bemg done, i e,, of the passions not having answered 
its fiist end 

If it be said, that tliere are peisons in the world, who are c 
in great measure mthout the natui-al affections towards their 
fellow-creatures • there are likewise instances of persons 
mthout the common natural affections to themselves , but 
the nature of man is not to be judged of by either of these, 
but by what appears m the common world, m the built of 
mankmd 

I am afraid it would be thought very strange, if to confirm 
the truth of this account of human nature, and make out the 
justness of the foregomg comparison, it should be added, 
that from ivhat appears, men m fact ns much and as often 
contradict that part of their nature which respects self, and 
which leads them to their own private good and happmess, 
as they contradict that part of it which respects society, and 
tends to pubho good. That there are as few persons who 

® Emulation is merely the desire and hope of equality with or 
Euperionty over others, with whom we compare ourselves There 
does not appear to bo any other gnef m the natural passion, but 
only that want which is imphed in desire However this may be 
00 strong as to be tbo occasion of great gnef To desire the attam- 
mcnt of this equahty or supenonty by the particular means of others 
be ng brought down to our own level, or below it, is I think, the 
distmct notion of envy From whence, it is easy to see, that the 
real end, which the natural passion, emulation, and which the un- 
lawful one, envy, aims at, is exactly the same , namely, that equalitj 
or supenonty : and consequently, that to do mischief is not tie 
end of envy, but merely the means it makes use of to attain its end, 

Ac to icscntment, see the eighth sermon. 
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attain the greatest satisfaction and enjoyment vrliioh they 
might attain m the present ■world, as who do •the greatest 
good to others which they might do : nay, that there are as 
few who can be said really and m earnest to aim at one as 
at the other. Take a survey of mankind . the world m 
general, the good and bad, almost -without exception, equally 
are agreed, that were rehgion out of the case, the happmess 
of "the present life would consist m a manner wholly m 
nches, honours, sensual gratifications, insomuch that one 
scarce hears a reflection made upon prudence, hfe, conduct, 
but upon this supposition. Yet on the contrary, that persons 
in the greatest affluence of foiirune are no happier than such 
as have only a competency , that the cares and disappomt- 
ments of ambition for the most part far exceed the satisfac- 
tions of it , as also the miserable intervals of mtemperance 
and excess, and the many un-timely deaths occasioned by a 
dissolute course of hfe. These things aie all seen, acknow- 
ledged, by every one acknowledged, but aie thought no 
objections against, though they expressly contradict this 
umveisal prmciple, that the happmess of the present hfe 
consists m one oi other of "them Whence is aU this absur- 
dity and contradiction? Is not the middle way ob-vious? 
Can anything be more manifest, than that the happmess of 
hfe consists m these possessed and enjoyed only to a certain 
degree , that to pursue them beyond this degree, is always 
attended with more mconvemence than advantage to a man’s 
self, and often -with extreme misery and unhnppmess Whence 
then, I say, is aU -this nbsmdity and contradiction? Is it 
reaUy the result of consideration in mankind, how -they may 
become most easy to themselves, most free from care, and 
enjoy -the chief happmess attamablo m this world? Or is it 
not manifestly o-wmg either to -this, that they have not cool 
and reasonable concern enough for themselves to consider 
wherein their chief happiness m the present hfe consists , or 
else, if they do consider it, that they will not act conform- 
ably to what IS the result of 'that consideration, i. e,, reason- 
able concern for themselves, or cool self-love is prevailed 
over by passion and appetite So that from what appears, 
there is no ground to assert that those principles in tJio 
nature of man, which most directly lead to promote the good 
of our fellow-oreatures, are more generally or m a greater 
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degree violated, tlian those ivliich most directly lead Gs io 
promote our own piivate good and liappmess. 

The sum of the whole is plainly this The nature of man Sunvn 
considered in his smgle capacity, and with lespeot only to 
the present world, is adapted and leads him to attain the 
greatest happmess he can for himself m the present world. 

The nature of man considered m his pubhc or social capacity 
leads Inm to a nght behaviour m society, to that course of 
life which we call virtue. Men follow oi obey their nature 
in both these capacities and respects to a certain degree, but (a) 
not entirely . their actions do not come up to the whole of 
what their nature leads them to in either of these capacities 
or respects : and they often violate their nature m both, ^ e., (b) 
as they neglect the duties they owe to their fellow-cieaturee 
to which then nature leads them, and are injurious, to which 
them nature is abhorrent, so theie is a manifest neghgence 
in men of their real happmess or mterest m the present 
world, when that mterest is moonsistent "with a piesent gra- 
tification, for the sake of which they neghgently, nay, even 
knowingly, aie the authors and mstruments of their own 
misery and min. Thus they are as often unjust to themselves 
as to others, and for the most part are e(iually so to both by 
the same actions. 


SERMONS n, ni. 

UPON human natuee. 

1 [Mobamit, or the course God mtends men to take, may bO 
known from our nature 
n Moral obligation adimts this kind of proof 
b Man's nature may be known, and so God’s mtcntion, though 
with some difSculty 

c Such reasoning IB as just, as that from our physical constitnfa on. 
d The elements of our nature have been already ascertained, 
and BO morahty may be defined. 

3 But herein, it is objected, there can be no law. ‘Nature’ 
means passion, emotion, reflection, yet these differ m dif- 
ferent men it is their ‘nature,’ therefore, to follow tho 
strongest So that vice and morality, tho violation of mlea 
and the observance of them, are alike natural, answer, 
a Anaent writers and Scripturo concur nevertheless m affirm- 

2 B 2 
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ug a 'natural law,’ and m descnbmg vice as demtion 
from that law. 

b Nature, moreover, has different meaumgs, 

1 It means any prmciple m man, whatever its kmd or degree, 

as anger, benevolence This cannot be the meanmg here, 

for m this sense anger is both ' natural ’ and unnatural 

2 It means any prmciple that is strongest pnde is the nature 
of a proud man This meamng must be rejected fer 
m this sense, vice is often foUowmg nature 

3 It means a good law, not identical with feelmg, though it 
IS said to be written on the heart 

8 This law of nature is conscience, with the prerogative of supre- 
macy over other pnnciples 

a Some such supremacy shown from what is unnatural, follow- 
mg desires like brutes 

b Some such supremacy shown from what is natural, makuig 
passion subservient to self-love, whence one prmciple is 
clearly superior to another 

o Such supremacy part of the idea of conscience, not m fact, 
perhaps (power), but at least of right (authonty) 

d Hence it has not only some place m our nature, but the first, 
passion and mterest may rebel, still jfe authonty and rights 
are sacred 

e If this be questioned, suppose that conscience has no supre 
macy, then nothmg done m accoi-dance with natural feelmg 
or passion is unnatural or wrong Pamcide and fihal 
obedience, bemg both expressions of emotion, are equally 
approved 

ft The constitution of human nature, thus explamed, gives rules 
of virtue, and creates an obligation to obey them 

a A constitution unphes not only parts, but parts m their con- 
nexion and dependency 

b A constitution is violated, not only by removmg parts but 
by givmg to the lower the supremacy, hence the saying 
thatmjustice is contrary to nature 
(Note on the meanmg of ‘ a constitution ’ 

1 Constitution defined, m relation to man especially. 

2 Its nature illustrated. 

3 Coustitutioii conceived of ns peifect when virtuous, though 

actually unperfect). 

o ''fVTience man, havmg m his make parts lower and supreme, is 
a law to himself 

d The law thus defined has the two most important qaahtici 
of law . 

1 It IS easily apphed, and 
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2 It brings -with it its own obh'gation. 

5 Against this law it is objected — 

- a It teaches ub to regard others, and places us under restrainta. 
better be free, and seek only our own good. Answer — 

1 You cannot disregard others and secure your own good. 

2 Nor can you gam anythmg without restraints of some kmd^ 
b To which it IS objected agam — 

Then we are it seems to seek happiness, and so far to regard 
others and practice reatiamts, as these restramts bnng 
greater convenience hence 

Wc agree, and our own happmess is, after all, it seems, the 
measure and end of virtue. 

Yes, only note, 

1 That not vice, but virtue, secures happmess 

2 That vice, not virtue, has most restramts, especially when 

virtue becomes habitual. 

However, 

3 Duty and mterest (i e. happmess) really comcide, gene- 

rally even here, and certainly m the end 
Conscience and enlightened self-love therefore lead the 
same way, though of the two the former is supreme. 
Summary. 


Bohans u 14. 

For when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature the 
thmgs contained m the law, these, bavmg not the law, are a law 
unto themselves. 

As speculative truth admits of different lands of proof, so 1 
likewise moral ohhgations may be shown by different methods, a 
If the real nature of any creature leads lum and is adapted 
to such and such purposes only, or more than to any other , 
this is a reason to beheve the Author of that nature intended 
it for those purposes ^hus there is no doubt the eye was 
uitcnded for us to see with. And the more complex any 
constitution is, and the greater variety of parts there are 
which thus tend to some one end, the stronger is the proof 
that such end was designed. However, when the inward b 
frame of man is considered as any guide m morals, the 
utmost caution must be used that none make pecnhanties in 
their own tcmpei, or anything which is the effect of parti- 
cular customs, though observable in several, the standard of 
uhat is common to the species, and above nil, that thp 
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hlgliest principle be not forgot or excluded, that to -which 
belongs -the adjustment and correction of all other in-ward 
moyemen-ts and affections, -whicb principle mil, of course, 
have some influence, but -which bemg in nature supreme, as 
shall no-w be sho-wn, ought to preside over and goyem all 
the rest The difficulty of rigbtly obserymg the -two former 
cautions, the appearance -there is of some small diyersity 
amongst mankind mth respect to this faculty, mth respect 
to their na-tnral sense of moral good and e-vil , and the atten- 
tion necessary to survey mth any exactness -what passes 
•within, have occasioned that it is not so much agreed -what 
is the standard of the mtemal nature of man, as of his ex- 
ternal form Neither is this last exactly settled Yet wo 
understand one another -when -we speak of the shape of a 
human body. So hke-wise -we do -when -we speak of the heart 
and in-ward prmciples, ho-w far soever -the standard is from 
bemg exact or precisely fixed There is, therefore, ground 
for an attempt of sho-wing men to themselves, of sho-wmg 
them -what course of hfe and behaviour their real nature 
points out and -would lead them to No-w obligations of vutae 
sho-wn, and motives to the practice of it enforced, from a 
review of the na-ture of man, are to be considered as an 
appeal to each particular person’s heart and natural con- 
science ; as the external senses are appealed to for the proof 
c of thmgs cognizable by them. Since then our in-ward feel- 
ings, and the perceptions we receive from our external senses 
are ecLually real , to argue from the former to hfe and conduct, 
is as httle hable to exception, as to argue from the latter 
to absolute speculative truth A man can as httle doubt 
whether his eyes were given him to see -with, as he can 
doubt of the truth of the science of optics deduced from 
ocular experiments And allo-wing the inward feehng, shame , 
a man can as httle doubt whether it was given him to pre- 
vent his domg shameful actions, as he can doubt whether his 
eyes were given him to guide his steps And as to -Siese 
inward feelings themselves, that they are real, that m a n has 
in his nature passions and affections, can no more be ques- 
tioned, than that he has external senses Neither can the 
former be wholly mistaken, though to a certain degree hable 
to greater mistakes than the latter, 
d There can be no doubt but tlmt several propensions or 
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mstmcts, several pnnciples in tlie heart of man, carry liim 
to society, and to contribute to the happiness of it, in a sense 
and a manner in which no mward prmciple leads him to elql. 
These pnnciples, propensions, or mstmcts, which lead him to 
do good, are approved of by a certain faculty withm, qmto 
difltmct from these propensions themselves All this hath 
been fully made out m the foregomg discourse. 

But it may be said, “ What is all this, though true, to the 2 
purpose of virtue and rehgion? These require, not only that 
we do good to others when we are led this way, by benevo- 
lence or reflection, happenmg to be stronger than other pim- 
ciples, passions, or appetites , but likowise that the whole 
character be formed upon thought and reflection, that every 
action be directed by some determmate rule, some other rule 
than the strength and prevalency of any prmciple or passion. 
What sign is there m our nature (for the inquiry is only 
about what is to be coUeeted from thence) that this was m- 
tended by its author? Or how does so vanous and fickle a 
temper as that of man appear adapted thereto? It may 
mdeed be absurd and unnatural for men to act without any 
reflection, nay, without regard to that particular kmd of 
reflection which you call conscience, because this does 
belong to our nature. For as there never was a man but 
who approved one place, prospect, buildmg, before another ; 
so it does not appear that theie ever was a man who would 
not have approved an action of humamty rather than of 
cruelty, interest and passion bemg quite out of the case. 
But mterost and passion do come m, and are often too strong 
for and prevail over reflection and conscience FTow as 
brutes have vanous mstmcts by which they are earned on 
to the end the Author of their nature mtended them foi, is 
not man in the same condition, with this difference only, 
that to his mstmcts (i c , appetites and passions) is added 
the prmciple of reflection or conscience ? And as brutes act 
agreeably to their nature, m foUovmg that principle or par- 
ticular mstmet which for the present is strongest in them, 
does not man likewise act agreeably to his nature, or obey 
the law of his creation, by foUowmg that pnnciple, be it 
passion or conscience, which for the present happens to bo 
strongest in him? Thus different men are by their particular 
nature hurried on to pursue honour, or riches, or pleasure 
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There are also persons whose temper leads them m an tm- 
common degree to kindness, compassion, domg good to then- 
fellow-cieatures , as there are others who are given to sns- 
pend their judgment, to weigh and consider thmgs, and to 
act upon thought and reflection Let every one then qmetly 
follow his nature, as passion, reflection, appetite, the soverd 
parts of it, happen to be strongest , but let not the man of 
virtue take upon him to blame the ambitious, the covetous, 
the dissolute, smce these equally with liim obey and foUow 
their nature. Thus, as in some cases we follow our nature 
in domg the works contamed m the law, so in other cases 
we follow nature m domg contrary,” 
a blow all this hcentious talk entirely goes upon a supposi- 
tion, that men foUow their nature in the same sense, m vio- 
latmg the known rules of justice and honesty for the sake of 
a present gratification, as they do m foUowmg those rules 
when they have no temptation to the contrary And if this 
wore true, that could not be so which St. Paul asserts, that 
"men are by nature a law to themselves. If by following 
nature wore meant only actmg as we please, it would mdeed 
be ridiculous to speak of nature as any guide in morals . nay, 
the very mention of deviatmg fiom nature would be absurd, 
and the mention of foUowmg it, when spoken by way of dis« 
tmction, would absolutely have no meanmg Por did ever 
any one act otherwise than as he pleased? And yet the 
ancients speak of deviatmg from ISTature as vice , and of fol- 
lowing nature so much as a distmction, that accordmg to 
them the perfection of virtue consists therem. So that lan- 
guage itself should teach people another sense to the words 
foUowmg nature, than barely actmg as we please Let it 
however be observed, that though the words human nature 
are to be evplamed, yet the real question of this discourse is 
not concemmg the meanmg of words, any otherwise than as 
the explanation of them may be neodfol to make out and 
explam the assertion, that every man is naturaUy a law to 
himself, that every one may find withm hunself the rule of 
right, and obhgations to follow it This St. Paul afiTirms m 
the words of the text, and this the foregoing objection really 
denies by seeming to aUow it And the objections wiU bo 
foUy answered, and the text before us explamed, by ob- 
serving that natiue is considered m different views, and the 
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woid used in different senses , and by sbowmg in what view 
it IS considered, and m what sense the word is used, when 
intended to express and signify that which is the guide of 
life, that by which men are a law to themselves. I say, the b 
explanation of the term will be sufficient, because from 
thence it will appear that, m some senses of the word, Nature 
cannot be, but that m another sense it manifestly is, a law 
to us 

I. By nature is often meant no more than some pnnciple 3 
in man, without regard either to the kmd or degree of it. 
'ITius the passion of anger, and the affection of parents to 
their children, would be called equally natural. And as the 
same person hath often contrary prmciples, which at the 
same time draw contrary ways, he may by the same action 
both follow and contradict his nature m this sense of the 
word , ho may foUow one passion and contradict another. 

n Nature is frequently spoken of as consistmg m those 2 
passions which are strongest, and most influence the actions , 
which being vicious ones, mankind is m this sense naturally 
vicious, or VICIOUS by nature Thus St Paul says of the 
Gentiles, who were dead m trespasses and sms, and walked 
accordmg to the spirit of disobedience, that they were by 
nature the children of wrath ‘ They could oe no otherwise 
childien of wrath by nature, than they were vicious by 
nature. 

Here then are two different senses of the word nature, in 
neither of which men can at all be said to be a law to them- 
selves. They are mentioned only to be excluded ; to prevent 
their bemg confounded, ns the latter is m the objection with 
another sense of it, which is now to be mquired after and 
explained 

HI, Tlio aiiostle asserts, that the Gentiles do by nature a 
the things contained in the law. Nature is indeed hero put 
by way of distmction from revelation, but yet it is not a 
mere negative. Ho intends to express more than that by 
which they did not, that by which they did the worlcs of the 
law, namely, by nature. It u plain the meam'ng of the word 
is not the same in this passage as in the former, where it is 
spoken of as cnl , for in the latter it is spoken of as good, os 
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that by which they acted, or might havo acted virtuously. 
What that is in man by which he is naturally a law to him- 
self, is explamed in the foUowmg words ; which show the 
work of the law written m their hearts, their consciences 
also bearmg witness, and their thoughts the mean while 
accusmg or else excusmg one anothei. If there be a dis- 
tmction to be made between the works written m thou 
heai-ts and the witness of conscience, by the former must bo 
meant the natural disposition to kmdness and compassion, 
to do what IS of good report, to which this apostle often 
refers. That part of the nature of man treated of m the 
foiegomg discourse, which with very httle reflection and of 
course leads him to society, and by means of which he natu- 
rally acts a just and good part m it, unless other passions or 
mterest lead him astray. Yet smce other passions, and 
regards to private mterest, which lead us (though mduectly, 
yet they lead us) astray, are themselves m a degree equally 
natuial, and often most prevalent, and smce we have no 
method of seemg the particulai degrees m which one oi the 
other IS placed m us by nature, it is plam the former, con- 
sidered merely as natxnal, good and nght, as they are, can 
no more be a law to us than the latter. But there is a 
8 superior prmciple of reflection or conscience m every man, 
which distmguishes between the mtemal prmciples of his 
heart, as well as his external actions , which passes judg- 
ment upon himself and them, pronounces determmately 
some actions to be m themselves just, nght, good , others to 
be m themselves evil, wrong, unjust Which, without being 
consulted, without bemg advised with, magistenoUy exerts 
itself, and approves or condemns him the doer of them ac- 
cordmgly. And which, if not forcibly stopped, naturally 
and always of course goes on to anticipate a higher and 
more effectual sentence, which shall hereafter second and 
affirm its own. But this part of the office of conscience is 
beyond my present design exphcilly to consider. It is by 
this faculty, natural to man, that he is a moral agent, that 
he is a law to himself, but this faculty, I say, not to bo con- 
sidered merely as a prmciple m his heart, which is to havo 
some mfluence as well as others , but considered ns a faculty 
in kind and m nature supreme over aU otheis, and which 
bears its own authority of bemg so. 
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T1u 3 prerogative, this natural Buprcmacy of the facull^ 
which surveys, approves, or disapproves the several affecj* 
tions of our mind, and actions of our lives, hemg that by 
which men are a law to themselves, their conformity or dis- 
obedience to which law of our nature renders their actions 
in the highest and most proper sense, natural or unnatural, 
it is fit it be further explamed to you. And I hope it will be 
30, if you will attend to the following reflections . — 

Man may act accordmg to that pimciple or inchnation r 
which for the present happens to be strongest, and yet act 
in a way disproportionate to, and violate his real proper 
nature. Suppose a brute creature by any bait to be allured 
into a snare, by u hich he is destroyed. Ho plainly followed 
the bent of his nature, leadmg him to gratify his appetite. 
There is an entire correspondence between his whole nature 
and such an action Such action, therefore, is natural. But 
suppose a man, foreseemg the same danger of certain ruin, 
should rush into It for the sate of a piesent gratification. 
He, in this instance, would follow his strongest desire, as 
did the brute cresiture , but there would be as manifest a 
disproportion botvreon the nature of a man and such an 
action, as between the meanest work of art and the skill of 
the greatest master m that art, which disproportion arises, 
not from considermg the action smgly m itself, or m its con- 
seq^uonces, but from comparison of it with the nature of the 
agent. And smee such an action is utterly disproportionate 
to the nature of man, it is m the strictest and most proper 
sense unnatural, this word expressmg that disproportion. 
Theieforo, instead of the words disproportionate to his 
nature, the word unnatural may now bo put, this bemg 
more famihar to us. But let it be observed, that it stands 
for the same thmg precisely. 

Now what is it which renders such a rash action unna- b 
tural ? Is it that he went against the pnnciple of reasonable 
and cool seK-love, considered merely as a part of his nature ? 
No, for if ho had acted the contrary way, ho would equally 
have gone agamst a princiiile or part of his nature, namely, 
passion or appetite But to deny a present appetite, from 
foresight that the gratification of it would end m immediate 
ruin or extreme misery, is by no means an unnatural action ; 
whereas to contradict or go agamst cool self-love for the 
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sake of such, gratification, is so in the instance before ns. 
Snch an action then being nnnatnral, and its being so not 
aiising from a man’s going against a principle or desire 
barely, nor in going agamst that principle or desire Tvhich 
happens for the present to be strongest, it necessarily 
follows that there must be some other difierence or distinc- 
tion to be made between these two principles, passion and 
cool self-love, than what I have yet taken notice of. Aad 
this difierence, not being a difierence in strength or degree, 
I call a difierence in natnro and in kind. And since, in tlie 
instance still before ns, if passion prevails over self-love, the 
consequent action is nnnatnral ; but if self-love prevails over 
passion, the action is natural It is manifest that self-love 
is in human nature a superior principle to passion. This 
may be contradicted without violating that nature ; but the 
former cannot. So that, if we will act conformably to the 
economy of man’s nature, reasonable self-love must govern 
Thus, without particular consideration of conscience, we 
may have a clear conception of the superior nature of one 
inward principle to another; and see that tliere really is 
this natural superiority, quite distmct from degrees of 
strength and prevalency. 

c Let us now take a view of the nature of man, as consisting 
partly of various appetites, passions, afiections, and partly 
of the principle of reflection or conscience, leaving quite out 
all consideration of the different degrees of strength in which 
either of them prevail ; and it will further appear that there 
is this natural superiority of one inward principle to another, 
end that it is even part of the idea of reflection or con- 
science 

Passion or appetite implies a direct simple tendency to- 
wards such and such objects, without distinction of the 
means by which they are to be obtained Consequently it 
will often happen there will be a desire of particular objects, 
in cases where they cannot be obtained without manifest 
inj'ury to others. Eeflection or conscience comes in and dfs- 
approves the pursmt of them in these circumstances , out 
the desire remains Which is to be obeyed, appetite or 
reflection Cannot this question be answered from the eco- 
nomy and constitution of human nature merely, without 
caying V hiob Is strongest P Or need this at all come into 
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consideration? Would not the question lie intelligibly and 
fully answered by saying, that the pnnoiple of reflection or 
conscience being compared with the various appetites, 
passions, and affections in men, the fonner is manifestly 
superior and chief, without regard to strength? And how 
often soever the latter happens to prevail, it is mere usurpa- 
tion. The former remains in nature and m kind its superior , 
and every instance of such prevalence of the latter is an 
instance of breaking in upon and violation of the constitution 
of man 

All this IS no more than the distmction which every body 
IS acquamted with, between mere power and authonty only, 
instead of bemg mtended to eicpress the difference between 
what IS possible, and what is la-wPul m civil government, 
here it has been shown apphcable to the several principles 
m the mind of man Thus that principle, by which we 
survey, and either appiove or disapprove our own heart, 
temper and actions, is not only to be considered as what is 
in its turn to have some influence , which may be said of 
every passion, of the lowest appetites but l^ke^vl86 as bemg 
supeiior , as from its very nature manifestly claimmg supe- 
riority over all others, insomuch that you cannot form a 
notion of this facidty, conscience, without takmg m judg- 
ment, direction, supermtendency. This is a constituent part 
of the idea, that is, of the faculty itself, and to preside and 
govern, from the veiy economy and constitution of man, 
belongs to it Had it strength, as it has nght , had it power, 
as it has manifest authonty , it would absolutely govern the 
vvoild 

This gives us a furthei view of the nature of man , shows d 
us what course of hfo we wore made for : not only that our 
real nature leads us to be mfluenced m some degree by re- 
flection and conscience , but hkcwise m what degree we are 
to bo mfluenced by it, if we vtU fall in mth, and act agree- 
ably to the constitution of our nature that this faculty 
was placed vuthm to be our proper governor , to direct and 
regulate all under principles, passions, and motives of action. 
This is its right and office: thus sacred is its authority. 
And how often soever men violate and rebelhously refuse to 
submit to it, for supposed interest which they cannot other- 
wise obtain, oi foi the sake of passion which they cannot 
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otherwise gratify ; this makes no alteration as to the natural 
right and office of conscience. 

Xiet ns now turn this whole matter another way, and sup- 
e pose there was no such thing at all as this natural supremacy 
of conscience , that there was no distinction to he made be- 
tween one mward principle and another, but only that of 
strength , and see what would be the consequence 

Consider then, what is the latitude and compass of the 
actions of man with legard to himself, his fellow-creatures, 
and the Supreme Bemg? What are then bounds, besides that 
of our natmal power? With respect to the first two, they 
are plainly no other than these . no man seeks misery as such 
for himself, and no one unprovoked does mischief to another 
for its own sake. For in every degree withm these bounds, 
mankind knowmgly from passion or wantonness brmg rum 
and misery upon themselves and otheis And unpiofy end 
profanenesB, I mean, what every one would call so who 
behoves the bemg of God, have absolutely no bounds at all 
Men blaspheme the Authoi of nature, fomally and m words 
^ enounce their allegiance to their Creator. Put an instance 
then with respect to any one of these three. Though we 
should suppose piofane swearmg, and m general thatkmd 
of impiety now mentioned to mean notiung, yet it miphes 
wanton disregaixl and irreverence towards an Infimte Being 
our Creator , and is this as smtable to the nature of man, as 
reverence and dutiful submission of heart towards that 
Ahpighty Being? Or suppose a man guilty of pamcide, with 
all the circumstances of cruelty which such an action can 
admit of. This action is done m consequence of its principle 
being for the present strongest. And if there be no diffei- 
once between mward pnnciples, but only that of strength , 
the strength bemg given, you have the whole nature of the 
•mnn given, BO far as it relates to this matter The action 
plainly corresponds to the principle, the principle bemg in 
that degree of strength it was . it therefore corresponds to 
the whole nature of the man. Upon comparing the actions 
and the whole nature, there arises no disproportion, there 
appears no unsmtableness between them. Thus the murder 
of a father and the nature of man correspond to each other, 
as the same nature and an act of fihal duty. If there be no 
difference between inward principlec but only that of 
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strengtli, we can make no distinction between these two 
actions, considered as the actions of such a creature ; but in 
our coolest horns must approve or disapprove them equally: 
than which nothmg can be reduced to a greater absurdity 

SERMON m. 

The natural supremacy of leflection or conscience being 4 
thus estabhshed, we may from it form a distinct notion of 
what IS meant by human natuie, when virtue is said to 
consist m foUowmg it, and vice m deviating from it 
As the idea of a civil constitution imphes m it umted a 
strength, vaiTOus subordinations under one direction, that of 
the supreme authoiity, the diffeient strength of each par- 
ticular member of the society not commg into the idea; 
whereas, if you leave out the subordmation, the umon, and 
the one dnection, you destroy and lose it. So reason, several 
appetites, passions and affections, prevoilmg m different 
degrees of strength, is not that idea or notion of human 
nature , but that nature consists m these several piiuciples 
considered as having a natural respect to each other, m the 
several passions bemg naturally subordmate to the one 
superior prmoiplo of leflection or conscience Every bias, 
instmct, propension withm, is a real part of our nature, but 
not the whole add to these the supenor faculty, whoso 
olSce it is to ad|iu8t, manage, and preside over them, and 
take in this its natural superiority, and you complete the 
idea of human nature. And as in civd government the 

® [The doctrme of inunaii depravity, atTvhich Butler here glances, 
does not affect the justness of his reasoning God mtended that 
our passions and affections stiould all be gratified vrithin proper 
limits, that self-love, which is but a just regard for our own hap- 
pina'^, should stimulate and control them ; that all these principles 
should bo subordmate to conscience , and conscience itself be en- 
lightened and perfected by commumon with Him. Evidences of this 
intention still remam, though conscience is dark, and often powerless 
Self-love, violating duties owed to God and our neighbours, be- 
comes selfishness, and passions which ought to sene, have assumed 
to retgn Prom ‘ the stately rums ’ we may gather the design of 
tho Builder, ns justly perhaps, as if the temple had yet stood in all 
its beauty and completeness See one of the noblest passages on 
ibis subject in ' Howe’s Laving Temple,’ chi^ iv., p. 128, Collms’s 
Ed] 
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^constituti on is broken in upon and violated by power and 
strength prevading over authority, so the constitution of 
man is broken in upon and violated by the lower faculties of 
pnnciples within prevaili n g over that which is m its nature 
supreme over them all Thus, when it is said by ancient 
wnters, that tortures and death are not so contrary to 
human nature as injustice , by this to be sure is not meant, 
that the aversion to the former m mankmd is less stiong 
and prevalent than their aversion to the latter but that the 
former is only contrary to our nature considered m a partial 
view, and which takes m only the lowest part of it, that 
which we have m common with the brutes, whereas the 
latter is contrary to our nature, considered in a higher sense, 
as a system and constitution, contrary to the whole economy 
of man ® 

1 ’ Every man m his physical nature is one individual single agent. 
He has likewise properties and principles, each of which may bo 
considered separately, and without regard to the respects which they 
have to each other. 27either of these are the nature we are taking 
a view of But it is the mward frame of man considered as a system 
or constitution , whose several parts are umted, not by a physical 
principle of individuation, but by the respects they have to each 
other , the chief of which is the subjection which the appetites, pas- 
sions, and particular affections have to the one supreme prmciple 
of reflection or conscience The system or constitution is formed 
by and consists m these respects and this subjection Thus the 

2 body IS a system or constitution , so is a tree so is every machme 
Consider all the several parts of a tree without the natural respects 
they have to each other, and you have not at all the idea of a tree , 
but add these respects, and this gives you the idea The body may 
be impaired by sickness, a tree may decay, a machme be out of 
order, and yet the system and constitution of them not totally dis- 
solved. There is plainly somewhat which answers to all this m the 
moral constitution of man Whoever will consider his own natuic, 
will see that the several appetites, passions, and particular affections, 
have different respects amongst themselves They are restramts upon, 

3 and are m a proportion to each other This proportion is just and 
perfect, when aU those under pnnciples are perfectly comcidenr 
with conscience, so far as their nature permits, and m all cases under 
its absolute and entire direction The least excess or defect, the 
least alteration of the due proportions amongst themselves, or of 
their comcidence with conscience, though not proceeiLng mto 
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And from all these things .pnt together, nothing can be 
Dioro evident, than that, exclusive of revelation, man cannot 
bo considered as n creature left by his Maker to act at 
random, and live at large up to the extent of his natural 
power, as passion, humour, wdiulness, happen to carry him , 
which 16 the condition brute creatures are m but that from 
Jus make, constitution or nature, he is m the strictest and 
most proper sense a law to himself He hath the rule of o 
nght witiun What is wantmg is only that he honestly 
attend to it 

Tlie mquiries which have been made by men of leisure d 
after some general rule, the conformity to, or disagreement 
from which, should denommate our actions good or evil, are 
m many respects of great service Yet let any plam honest i 
man, before he engages m any course of action, ask himself. 

Is this I am gomg about right, or is it wrong? Is it good, or 
IS it evd ? I do not m the least doubt but that this question 
would be answered agreeably to truth and virtue, by almost 
any fan man m almost any circumstance Neither do there 
appear any cases which look hke exceptions to this, but 
those of superstition, and of partiahty to ourselves Super- 
stition may perhaps be somewhat of an exception , but par- 
tiahty to ourselves is not , this being itself dishonesty Foi 
a man to judge that to be the eqmtable, the moderate, the 
1 ight part foi him to act, which he would see to be hard, 
imjust, oppressive in another, this is plam vice, and can 
proceed only from great unfairness of mmd 
But aUovnng that manlnnd hath the rule of nght within 2 
himself, yet it may be asked, “What obhgations are wo 


action, 13 Bomo degree of disorder in tlio moral constitution But 
peifcction, though plainly intelligible and supposable, was never 
rttainod by any man If the higher pnnciplo of reflection maintains 
its place, and, as much as it can, corrects that disorder, and hmdors 
it from breaLing out mto action, this is all that can be expected m 
biich a creature as man And though the appetites and passions 
have not their exact due proportion to each other , though they 
often stnio for mastery with judgment or reflection ; yet, since the 
supenority of this pnnciple to all others is the chief respect wliicn 
forms the constitution, bo far as this cupenority u inamtainod tlie 
chnvctcr, the man, is good, worthj, virtuouB 

2 c 
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imdor to attend to and follow it?” I answer: It lias been 
proved that man by his natnre is a law to himself, without 
the particnlar distmct consideration of the positive sanctions 
of that law , the rewards and pnnishments which wo feel, 
and those which from the hght of reason we have gronnd to 
behove, are annexed to it. The question then carries its 
own answer along with it. Tour obhgation to obey this 
law, IS its bemg the law of your nature That your con- 
science approves of and attests to such a course of action, is 
itself alone an obligation Conscience does not only offer 
itself to show us the way we should walk in, but it likewise 
cames its own authority with it, that it is our natural gmde , 
the gmde assigned us by the Author of our nature. It there- 
fore belongs to our condition of bemg, it is our duty to walk 
m that path and follow this guide without lookmg about to 
see whether we may not possibly forsake them with im- 
punity. 

B However, let us hear what is to be said against obeymg 
this law of our nature. And the sum is no more than this, 

a “ "WTiy should we be concerned about anythmg out of and 
beyond ourselves ? If we do jfind within ourselves regards to 
others, and restramts of we know not how many different 
kinds, yet, these being embarrassments, and hmdermg us 
from gomg the nearest way to our own good, why should 
we not endeavour to suppress and get over them?” 

1 Thus people go on with words, which when apphed to 
human nature, and the condition in which it is placed in 
this world, have really no meaning. For does not aU this 
kmd of talk go upon supposition, that our happmess m this 
world consists in somewhat qmte distmct from regards to 
others , and that it is the privilege of vice to bo without 
restraint or confinement ? whereas on the contrary, the en- 
joyments, in a manner aU the common enjoyments of hfe, 
even the pleasures of vice, depend upon these regards of one 
kind or another to our fellow-creatures Throw off aU regards 
to others, and we should be qmte indifferent to infamy and 
to honour , there could be no such thing at all as ambition ; 
and scarce any such thing as covetousness , for we should 
likewise be equally mdiffcrent to the disgrace of poverty, 
the several neglects and kmds of contempt which accom- 
pany this state ; and to tho reputation of nches, the regard 
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aiid respect they usually procure. Neither is lesti'amtl/y 3 
any means peculiar to one course of life , but our very nature, 
oxolufiive of conscience, and our condition lays us under an 
absolute necessity of it. Wo cannot gain any end whatever 
\vithout being confined to the proper means, which is often 
the most painful and uneasy confinement. And m number- 
less instances a present appetite cannot be gratified without 
such apparent and immediate rum and misery, that the most 
dissolute man m the world chooses to forego the pleasure, 
rather than endure the pain.'* 

Is the meanmg then, to mdulge those regards to our b 
feUow-creatures, and submit to those restraints, which upon 
the whole are attended with more satisfaction than uneasi- 
ness, and get over only those which bring more uneasmess 
and mconvemence than satisfaction? “Doubtless this was 
our meaning.” You have changed sides then Keep to this , 
bo consistent with yourselves, and you and the men of 
virtue are m general perfectly agreed. But let us take care i 
and avoid mistakes. Let it not be taken for granted that 
the temper of envy, rage, resentment, yields greater dehght 
than meekness, forgiveness, compassion, and good will : espe- 
cially when it IS acknowledged that rage, envy, resentment, 
aio in themselves more misery, and the satisfaction arising 
liom tJio mdulgence of them is httlo more than rehef from 
that misery , whereas the temper of compassion and bene- 
volence IS itself dehghtful, and the mdulgence of it, by 
doing good, afibrds now positive delight and enjoyment. 
Lot it not be taken for granted, that the satisfaction arismg 

* [Conscience ts supreme among the powers of the soul. It must 
ho remembered, however, that it is not absolutely Bupreme It is 
not itself our highest law , but only our mtcrpretation of that law. It 
13 absolutely right, only when it agrees with that law It may be 
wrong through want of clearness or fulness in the law, or through 
uant of humility, and diligence m studying it Hence the ethical 
p.aradox, noticed by Dr Whewell To act against one's conscience— 
to do what one thinks wrong — is always wrong To act according 
to one’s conscience — to do what one thinks right — is not always 
right. As human nature is, conscience needs to be cnhghtened, or it 
is no safe guide “ I am conscious,” said an apostle, “ of no 
VTOUg, yel am I not thereby justified. Ho that judgelh mo, is tho 
T/ord •'] 
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from the leputatiou of nches and power howevei obtauied, 
nnd from the respect paid to them, is greater than the satis- 
faction arising from the reputation of justice, honesty, cha^ 
rity, and the estefem which is umversally acknowledged to 
bo their due. And if it be doubtful which of these satisfac- 
tions IS the greatest, as there are persons who think neither 
of them very considerable, yet there can be no doubt con- 
cerning ambition and covetousness, virtue and a good nund, 
considered m themselves, and as leadmg to diffeient courses 
of hfe , there can, I say, be no doubt, which temper and 
which course is attended with most peace and tranqmHity 
of mmd, which with most perplexity, vexation, and mcon- 
vemence And both the virtues and vices which have been 
now mentioned, do in a manner equally imply m them 
regards of one kmd or another to our fellow-crentures. And 

2 -with respect to restramt and confinement; whoever will 
consider the restraints from fear and shame, the dissrmula- 
tion, mean arts of concealment, servile comphances, one or 
ether of which belong to almost every course of vice, will 
soon be convmced that the man of virtue is by no means 
upon a disadvantage m this respect How many mstancos 
are there m which men feel and own and crj'- aloud under 
the chains of vice with which they are enthi-aUed, and which 
yet they will not shake off? How many mstances, in which 
persons manifestly go through more pams and self-demal to 
gratify a vicious passion, than would have been necessaiy to 
the conquest of it? To this is to be added, that when vurtue 
IS become habitual, when the temper of it is acqmred, what 
was before confinement ceases to be so, by becoming choice 
and dehght Whatever restramt and guard upon ourselves 
may be needful to unlearn any unnatural distoifion or odd 
gesture, yet, m all propriety of speech, natural behavioui 
must be the most easy and unrestramed It is manifest that, 

3 in the common course of life, there is seldom any incon- 
sistency between our duty and what is called mtercst. It is 
much seldomer that there is an mconsistency between duty 
and what is really our present mtercst , meamng by mtercst, 
happmess and satisfaction. Self-love then, though confincfl 
to the mterest of the present wmild, does m general perfectly 
coincide with virtue, and leads us to one and the same comss 
of hfo. But, whatever exceptions there are to tins, which 
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are niucli fewer than they oie commonly thought, all ah all 
bo eet right at the final distribution of things. It is a 
manifest absurdity to suppose evil preyailmg finally over 
good, under the conduct and admmistration of a perfect 
mind ® 

The whole argument, which I have been now msisting Sumn:, 
upon, may be thus summed up and given you in one view 
Iho nature of man is adapted to some course of action ox 
other Upon comparmg some actions with this nature, they 
appear smtaMe and correspondent to it fi:om comparison of 
othei actions with the same nature, there arises to our view 
some unsuitablencBS or disproportion The correspondence 
of actions to the nature of the agent lenders them natural, 
their disproportion to it, unnatural That an action is cor- 
respondent to the nature of the agent, does not arise from its 
bomg agreeable to the prmciple which happens to be the 
strongest , for it may be so, and yet be quite disproportionate 
to the nature of the agent. The conespondence, therefore, 
or disproportion, arises from somewhat else This can be 
nothing but a diffeience in nature and kind (altogether dis- 
tmetfiom strength) between the mward pimciples Some 
then are in nature and land snpenor to others And the 


® [Hoto here, what is more fully brought out, m one of Butler’s 
Sermons (No XI , ‘ On the love of God’), the connexion between 
his ethical and his rehgioua systems "To he a just and good 
man,” says he, " plainly cames with it a peculiar love to justice 
and goodness, whether these pnnciples are the objects of con- 
templation m himself or in othera . . . There quahties any- 
■shere would inspire reverence and love .... &en in God, 
where they exist in the highest degree, to whom we stand in inti- 
mito relation, whose character is m a sense our own, they inspire 
devout reverence and the warmest love Between his attributes and 
our holiest feohngs, there is as real a correspondence ns between the 
lowcs-t appetite and its object .... As the whole attention of 
life should bs to obey his commands, so the highest enjoyment of 
it must nnso from the contemplation of his character, and our 
1 elation to it, from a consciousness of his favour and approbation, 
and from the exercise of those affections towards him which cotdd 
not but bo raised by his presence ” . “ That ho is inBmte in 

power, perfect m wisdom and goodness, makes no alteration, but 
pulv that be is the object of those Bfiections, raised to tho h chest 
pitch ”] 
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oorrespondcuoo anses from the action being conformable to 
tbo higher prmciple , and the unsmtahleness from its hemg 
contrary to it Eeasonable self-love and conscience are the 
chief or superior principles in the nature of man : because an 
action may be smtable to this nature, though aU other pnn- 
ciples be violated , but becomes unsmtable, if either of those 
are Conscience and seK-love, if we understand our true 
happmess, always lead us the same way Duty and interest 
ore perfectly comcident , for the most part in this world, but 
entirely and m every instance if we take m the future, and 
the whole , this bemg imphed m the notion of a good and 
perfect administration of thmgs. Thus they who have been 
so wise in their generation as to regard only their own sup- 
posed interest, at the expense and to the injury of others, 
shall at last find, that he who has given up all the advan- 
tages of the present world, rather than violate his conscience 
and the lelations of life, has infinitely bettei provided for 
lumself, and secured his own mterest and happmess ® 

* [Upon some mmds, these speculations on the aature of vutue 
may produce the impression, that virtue itself is uncertam, a crea 
tion of men’s fancy without any correspondmg reahty Such a 
conclusion would bo most unjust All subjects are uncertam 
when men come to discuss their essence The authority and im- 
portance of virtue moreover, are'admitted on all sides, though men 
differ when they speak of the grounds on which its authority rests 
Above all, these diffoi’ences m the case of virtue, arise rcaUy from 
the diversity of her claims, and the true ground of those claims is 
to be ascertamed, not by denying opposite theones, but by har- 
monizmg and combinmg them These conflicts have ansen, not 
because virtue has no supports, but because she has so many and 
to appeal to theso conflicts as an evidence of her baselessness, is to 
turn against her the very excellencies with which she is endowed. 
Lot it bo affirmed (with Hobbes), that virtue is the creation of 
human pohey, the voice of the magistrate enjoining what is expe- 
dient, and that all virtuous emotion is a form of fear, with Cud worth, 
that it 18 harmony with the nature of thmgs, antenor to all law, 
or with Clarke, that it is conformity to reason, and itself immutable, 
with Shaftesbuiy, that it is rather an object of taste than of reason, 
and that its excellence is perceived more by emotion than by judg- 
ment, or by a ' moral sense,’ as Hutcheson holds, with many, 
that virtue is what conduces to happmess, our own, as Leibnitz, 
Buffier, and Paloyhold, or that of others, as was hold by Shaftcsbuiy, 
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Hutcheson, and m some measure by Butler, and Smith Let it be 
ofBrmed, vrith Pnley, that virtue is utility, and the love of the vir- 
tuous, the love of the useful , with Benthnm, that it is happiness, 
and iho desire to secure it, ivith Edwards, that it is love of 
moral excellence, and in proportion to its degrees; with Male- 
branche, that it is ‘love of order,' with Smith, that it is what 
excites moral sympathy , with Hartley, that it owes its claims to 
association, or (with Brown) to suggestion , with Butler, that it is 
what is just and good, and shown to be so by our own nature, and 
by other indications of Gtod’s will Let all these theories on the 
nature of virtue, or of virtuous emotion, he affirmed , and ■with 
limits and restrictions wo may admit them all To Hobbes it may 
he said, virtue docs lead to the good of the community AU law 
ought to he in harmony with it, and we obey, both for fear and 
for conscience’ sake To Cndworth and Clarke, it may be said, that 
there are moral relations os certain as mathematical relations, and 
that morabty is in the highest degree reasonable To the rest, it 
may be said, in all virtue there are qualities which gratify the taste, 
ns much us they satisfy the reason It promotes happiness, mate- 
rial and spiritual, our own and that of others , and so is its own 
reward It is useful, peace and prospenty ever following in itr 
tram , nor is their any surer way of securmg ‘ the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number ’ than by diffusing it. Virtue is iho 
highest ‘excellence,’ the most perfect ‘order’ It excites sym- 
pathy, and the connexion between virtuous acts and correspondent 
feeling, 18 one of the most instructive instances of those laws of 
suggestion, on which Hartley and Brown insist “ We would not 
dissever these testimonies, but bind them together into the sum 
and strength of an accumulative argument . Each party hath 
selected hut one of its claims and in the anxiety to exact it, would 
shed a comparative obscurity over nil the rest This is the contest 
between them — not whether morality he destitute of claims , but 
what out of the number that she possesses is the great and pre- 
eminent claim on which man should do her homage. 'Their con 
troTcrsy, perhaps, nc\ or may be settled, bat to make the cause of 
V irtuo suffer on this account, would be to make it suffer &om the 
very force and abundance of its recommendations ” — Chalmer^ 
Bridgewater Tr p 280 

In confirmation of these views, it may be noticed that Scripture 
enforces holiness by appealing to all the emotions on which these 
theories rest ; fear, love, desire of personal happiness, good-wiH to 
our fcllo'ws, reverence for God. Sin, on the other hand, is described 
as ‘vanity’ (what cannot profit); ‘misery* (what destroys hnppi- 
nci‘i), ‘unfitness’ (not suited either to onr nature or relations) 
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'wickedness/ 'intnasically wiong, degrading the oieatnro, and dis- 
pleasing to the Creator) 

Keeping in mind all these discussions, and wishing to settle the 
questions raised by them with the Bible m our hands, let it be said, 

“ Here is a wrong act, what is the quahty m it which we condemn, and 
for which we call it wrong ?” It may be illegal it is certainly mis- 
duevous to the agent, and likely to be mjunous to society it is 
unreasonable and mconsistent with the relations of thmgs it vio- 
lates our moral nature it is condemned m Scripture, and so la 
opposed to the Divine will anterior to that will, it is opposed to 
the Divme nature. All these answers have been given The firet 
three are clearly insufficient, the last four are more satisfactory, 
and are but different forms of saymg substantially the same thmg. 

Let it be said agam, " How is this act known to be wrong f ’ 
and it IS answered, “ Sometimes by the decision of law, sometimes 
by its tendency, seen to be mischievous to ourselves, or to society, 
aometimes by its evident mconsistency with our relations fas m - 
mgratitude and mjustice), or our reason, sometimes by its violatmg 
our nature (as when we gratify passion agamst conscience), ofteuest, 
and with complete certamty, by direct appeals to Scripture, where 
the Divme will (imperfectly taught by law, by utihty, and by 
nature), is fully revealed ” 

Let it be asked agam, " With what state of mind is this ivrong 
act to be regarded f’ And the answer is at hand, “ We fear the 
consequences, from law, from society, and from contmued self- 
reproach our reason condemns it as unfittmg our conscience dis- 
approves it, addmg to the decision of the reason, moral disappro- 
bation The Christian's heart, moreover, feels besides, hatred to 
the thing itself (qmte apart from all results), as somethmg abhoriont 
from his nature, and displeasmg to a God of infini te punty and 
love ” 

Such are some of the questions with which ethical science is 
cenversant besides de finin g duties, it seeks to analyse virtuous 
acts, and to mdicate them essence, it shows from what sources 
our knowledge of duties is denved, and defines the moral stater 
of heart mth which they are regarded and such is n substance 
and m bnef the answer of the Bible ] 
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SERMON IV 

UPO:S THE GOYERHMENT OF THE TONGUE. 

Jajies 1 26 

If tiny man among you seem to be religious, and bndleth. not lus 
tongue, but dcceivetb bia own heart, this man's rebgion is vaiil. 

Tub translation of this text wonld be more detenninate by 
being more bteral, thus : If any man among you seemetli to 
be rebgiouB, not bridling ins tongue, but deceivmg bis oivn 
heart, this man’s rehgion is vam. This determmes that the 
■words, but deceiveth his o-wn heart, axe not put m opposition 
to seemetli to be rehgious, but to bndletb not his tongue 
The certain deteimmate meaning of the text then bemg, that 
he who seemetli to be rehgious and bndletb not his tongue, 
but m that particular deceiveth his own heart, this man’s 
rehgion is vain , we may observe somewhat very forcible and 
expressive m these words of St James. As if the apostle 
had said, Ko man snrely can make any pretences to rehgion 
■who does not at least beheve that he bndletb his tongue , 
if he puts on auy appearance or face of rehgion, and yet 
does not govern his tongue, he must s-urely deceive Imnself 
in that paiticulai, and tbiuk be docs, and whoever is so 
unhappy as to deceive himself in 'tliis, to imagine he keeps 
that ■unmly faculty in due subjection, when mdeed he does 
not, whatever the other part of his life be, his rehgion is 
vam , the government of the tongue being a most matenal 
restramt which virtno lays us under ; ■without it no man can 
be truly religious 

In treatmg upon this subject I ■will consider, 

First, wliat is tbo general vice or fault hero referred to , 
or what disposition m men is supposed in moral reflections 
and precepts concemmg hridlmg the tongue 
Recondly, when it may bo said of any one, that he has a 
duo gOTci-nment over himself m this respect 
I Now the fault referred to, and the disposition supposed,, 
in precepts and reflections concerning the government ot 
the tcuguo, is not cvil-spcaking from malice, nor lying, nor 
bearing false witness from indirect selfisb designs. Tho dis- 
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poBition to these, and the actual viceB themselves, all come 
under other subjects. The tongue may he employed about 
and made to serve all the purposes of vice m temptmg and 
deceivmg, m perjury and mjustice. But the thmg hero sup- 
posed and referred to is talkativeness , a disposition to bo 
talking absti acted from the consideration of what is to ho 
said, Avith very httle oi no regard to or thought of domg 
either good or harm. And let not any imagme this to he a 
shght matter, and that it deserves not to have so great 
weight laid upon it, till he has considered what evil is im- 
phed in it, and the bad effects which follow from it It is 
perhaps true, that they who are addicted to this folly would 
choose to confine themselves to trifles and mdifferent sub- 
jects, and so mtend only to be guilty of bemg impertment ; 
but as they cannot go on for ever talking of noth mg, as 
common matters will not afibrd a sufBcient fund for perpe- 
tual contmued discourse , when subjects of this kmd are 
exhausted they wiU go on to defamation, scandal, divnlgmg 
of secrets, their o'wn secrets as well as those of others, any- 
thing rather than be silent They are plainly hurried on in 
the heat of their talk to say quite different tlungs fiom what 
they first intended, and which they afterwards wish imsaid , 
or imjjroper thmgs, which they had no other end m saymg 
but only to afford employment to their tongue . and if theso 
people expect to be heard and regarded (for there are some 
content merely withtalkmg), they will mvent to engage your 
attention , and when they have heard the least imperfect 
hint of an affair, they will out of their own head add the 
circumstances of tune and place, and other matters to make 
out their story, and give the appearance of probabihty to it , 
not that they have any concern about bemg beheved, othcr- 
^vl6e than as a means of bemg heard The thmg is to en- 
gage your attention, to take you up wholly for the present 
time , what reflections ■will be made afterwards is m truth 
the least of them thoughts. And further, when persons who 
indulge themselves m these hberties of the tongue are many 
degree offended "with another, as httle disgusts and' mis- 
understandmgs "Will be, they allow themselves to defame and 
revile such an one -without any moderation or bounds, though 
the offence is so very shght that they themselves would not 
do, nor perhaps -wish him an injury m any other way , and 
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in this case the scandal and rcATlmgs are chiefly owing to 
talkativeness and not bndlmg their tongue, and so come 
under our present subject The least occasion in the world 
will make the humour break out in this particular way, or 
in wiother. It is like a torrent which must and will flow, 
but the least thmg unagmable will first of all give it either 
this or another duection, turn it mto this or that channel ; 
or bke a fire, the nature of which, when in a heap of com- 
bustible matter, is to spread and lay waste all aiound, but 
any one of a thousand httle accidents will occasion it to break 
out first either in this or another particular part. 

The subject then before us, though it does run up mto and 
can scarce bo treated as entirely distmct from all others, yet 
it needs not be so much mixed or blended with them os it 
often 18. Every faculty and power may be used as the in- 
strument of premeditated vice and wickedness, merely as 
the most proper and effectual means of executmg sucli de- 
signs ; but if a man, from deep mahce and desire of revenge, 
should meditate a falsehood with a settled design to rum his 
neighbour’s reputation, and should with great coolness and 
deliberation spread it, nobody would ch lose to say of such 
an one that he had no government of his tongue. A man 
may use the faculty of speech as nn instrument of false 
mtness, who yet has so entire a command over that laculty 
ns never to speak but from forethought and cool design. 
Here the crime is injustice and perjury , and, strictly speak- 
ing, no more belongs to the present subject than peijury and 
mjustico m any other way , but there is such a thmg as a 
disposition to bo taUong for its own sake, from which per- 
sons often say anything, good or bad, of others merely as a 
subject of discourse, accordmg to the pai-ticular temper they 
tlicnisclves happen to bo m, and to pass away the present 
time. There is hkcwiso to be observed in persons such a 
strong and eager desire of engagmg attention to what they 
say, that they will speak good or evil truth or otherwise, 
merely as one or the other seems to be most hearkened to ; 
and this, though it is sometimes j'oined, is not the same with 
the desire of being thought important and men of conse- 
quence There is in some such a disposition to be talking, 
that an oflence of the shghtest kind, and such as would not 
laiso any other resent meut, yet raises, if I may so sperl', the 
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fescntmeiit of the tongue, puts it into a flame, into the moat 
ungovernable motions This outrage, when the person it 
respects is piesent, we distingmsh in the lower rank oJ 
people by a pecuhar term, and let it be observed, that 
though the decencies of behaviour are a little kept, tho 
same outrage and virulence, mdulged when he is absent, is 
on otfence of the same kind But not to distmgiush any 
farther m this manner, men run mto faults and follies, 
wluch cannot so properly be referred to any one general 
head as this, that they have not a due government over their 
tongue 

And this unrestramed volubihty and wantonness of speech 
IS the occasion of numberless evils and vexations m hfe. It 
begets resentment m him who is the subject of it , sows the 
seed of strife and dissension amongst others , and inflames 
little disgusts and offences, which if let alone would wear 
away of themselves It is often of as bad effect upon the 
good name of others as deep envy oi mahce, and, to say tho 
least of it m this respect, it destroys and perverts a certnm 
equity of tho utmost importance to society to be observed, 
namely, that praise and dispraise, a good or bad charactei, 
should always be bestowed according to desert The tongue 
used m such a hcentious manner is hke a sword m the hand 
of a madman , it is employed at random, it can scarce pos- 
sibly do any good, and for the most part does a world of 
mischief, and imphes not only gieat foUy and a tnflmg 
spmt, but great viciousness of mmd, great mdifference to 
truth and falsity, and to the reputation, welfare, and good 
of others So much reason is there for what St. James says 
of the tongue,* “ It is a fire, a world of miqmty , it defileth 
the whole body, setteth on fiie the course of nature, and it 
IS set on file of hell ” This is the faculty or disposition 
which we are required to keep a guard upon , these are 
the vices and folhes it runs mto, when not kept under duo 
lestramt. 

n. Wherem the due government of the tongue consists, or 
when it may be said of any one in a moral and rehgious 
sense that he bndleth his tongue, I come now to consider. 

Tho due and proper use of any natural faculty or iiowcx 
IS to be judged of by tho end and design for which it was 

* Chnp lu 6. 
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(jivea us, Tlie cluef pm-pose, for winch tlie faculty of speech 
Avas givea to maa, is plnmly that we might co mm un i cate our 
thoughts to each olher, m order to cairy on the affairs of 
Iho world, for busmess, and for oni improvement m know- 
ledge and leammg; but the good Author of our nature 
designed us not only necessanes, but hkeiviso enjoyment 
and satisfaction, m that bemg he hath graciously given, and 
mthat condition of life he hath placed us m There are 
secondary uses of our faculties , they administer to dohght 
as well as to necessity, and as they are equally adapted to 
both, there is no doubt but he mtended them for our gratifi- 
cation as weU as for the support and contmuance of our 
bemg The secondary use of speech is to please and be enter- 
tammg to each other m conversation. This is, m every re- 
spect, allowable and right , it unites men closer m alhances 
and friendships, gives us a fellow-feelmg of the prosperity 
and unhappmess of each other, and is m several respects 
serviceable to virtue and to promote good behaviour in the 
world , and provided there be not too much tune spent m it, 
if it were considered only in the way of gratification and 
dchght, men must have strange notions of God and of rch- 
gion to think that He can bo offended with it, or that it is m 
anyway inconsistent with the strictest virtue ; but the truth 
IS, such sort of conversation, though it has no particulai 
good tendency, yet it has a general good one , it is social 
and friendly, and tends to piomote humanity, good nature, 
and civihty 

As the end and use, so hkowise the abuse of speech, re- 
lates to the one or other of these, either to busmess or 
to conversation. As to the former, deceit m the manage- 
ment of busmess and affairs does not properly belong to the 
subject noAV before us, though one may just mention that 
multitude, that endless number of words ivith vhich bnsi- 
ncss is perplexed, when a much fewer would, as it should 
seem, better servo the purpose, but this must be lelt to those 
Vi ho understand the matter The government of the tongue, 
considered as a subject of itself, i elates chiefly to conversa- 
tion, to that kind of discourse which usually fills up the time 
spent m fneudly meetings and visits of chuhty, and the 
danger is, lest persons entertam themselves and others at 
the expense of thou ■wisdom and their virtue, and to the 
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injury or offence of tlieir neigliboui. If they -mil observe 
and keep clear of these they may be as free, and easy, and 
unreserved as they can desire. 

The cautions to be given for avoidmg these dangers, and 
to render conversation innocent and agreeable, fall under 
the foUovung paiiaculars — Silence, talking of mdifferent 
things , and, which makes up too great a part of conversa- 
tion, giving of characters, speakmg well or evil of others 

The wise man observes, that “ there is a tune to speak 
and a time to keep sdence ” One meets with people m the 
world who seem never to have made the last of these observ- 
ations, and yet these great talkers do not at aU speak from 
then- havmg anythmg to say, as every sentence shows, but 
only from their mchnation to be talking , their conversation 
is merely an exercise of the tongue, no other humane faculty 
has any share m it It is strange these persons can help 
reflecting that unless they have m truth a superior capacity, 
and are m an extraordmary manner furnished for conversa- 
tion, if they are entertaining it is at their own expense. Is 
it possible that it should never come mto people s thoughts 
to suspect whether or no it be to their advantage to shov 
so very much of themselves ? “ Oh that ye would altogether 
hold youi peace' and it should be your wisdom.”* Ee- 
member bkevuse there are persons who love fewer words, 
an moffensive sort of people, and who deserve some regard, 
though of too still and composed tempers for you Of this 
number was the son of Suach, for he plainly speaks from 
experience, when he says, “ As hills of sand are to the steps 
of the aged, so is one of many words to a quiet man.” But 
one would think it should be obvious to every one that when 
they are m company ivith their supeiiors of any kind, m 
years, knowledge, and expenence , when proper and useful 
subjects aie discoursed of which they cannot bear a part m, 
that these are times for sdence , when they should learn to 
hear and be attentive, at least, m them turn It is, mdeed, a 
\ ery unhappy way tliese people are in , they m a manner 
cut themselves out from all advantage of conversation ex- 
cept that of bemg entertamed with their own talk, then' 
business m commg into company not bemg at all to bo in 


* Job sUi 
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formed, to hear, to learn, but to display themselves, or 
rather to evert their faculty, and talk vothoTit any design at 
all , and, if we consider conversation as an entertainment, 
08 somewhat to unbend the mind — as a diversion from the 
cares, the busmess, and the sorrows of hfe — it is of the 
very nature of it that the discourse be mutual: this, I 
say, 18 implied in the very notion of what we distmguish by 
conversation or bemg m company Attention to the conti- 
nued discourse of one alone grows more painful often than 
tho cares and busmess we come to be diverted from , he, 
therefore, who imposes this upon us, is guilty of a double 
offence, arbitrarily en3oimng silence upon all the rest, and 
likewise obbgmg them to this painful attention 

I am sensible these things are apt to be passed over as too 
httlo to como mto a senous discourse , but m reality men 
arc obhged, even m pomt of morahty and virtue, to observe 
all tho decencies of behavioiu’ The greatest evils in hfe 
have had their rise from somewhat which was thought of 
too httle importance to be attended to , and as to the matter 
wo ore now upon it is absolutely necessary to be considered, 
for if people will not mamtam a due government over them- 
selves, m regordmg proper times and seasons for silence, 
but will bo talkmg, they certainly, whether they design if 
01 not at first, will go on to scandal and evil speaking and 
divulgmg secrets 

If it were needful to say anythmg further to persuade 
men to lenm this lesson of silence, one might put them in 
mind how insigmflcant they render themselves by this ex- 
cessive talkativeness, msomnch that, if they do chanco to 
say anythmg which deserves to be attended to and regantod, 
it IB lost in the variety and abundance which they ntter of 
another sort. 

Tho occasions of silence then are obvions, and one would 
think should ho easily distmguished by everybody : namely, 
when a man has nothmg to say , or nothing, but what is 
better unsaid, better, either in regard to tho particular 
persons ho is present with , or from its bemg an mtermpticn 
to conversation itself, or to conversation of a more agree- 
able kmd , or better, lastly, with regard to bimself. I wull 
end this particular with two reflections of the wise man: 
one of winch, in the stiongest mannoi, exposes the ridlculom: 
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part of this IicentioHsness of the tongue , ard the othei, the 
great danger and viciousness of it “ When he that js a 
fool ivalketh by the way, his wisdom faileth him, and he 
eaith. to every one that he is a fool ”3 othei is, “ In tlio 
multitude of words there wanteth not sm ”■* 

As to the government of the tongue in respect to tallang 
upon mdifferent subjects after what has been said cou- 
cemmg the due government of it in respect to the occasions 
and times for silence, theie is httle more necessary than 
only to caution men to be fuUy satisfied that the subjects 
are mdeed of an mdifferent nature, and not to spend too 
much time m conversation of this kmd But persons must 
be sure to take heed, that the subject of their discourse bo 
at least of an mdifferent nature , that it be no way offensn c 
to virtue, rehgion, or good manners, that it be not of a 
hcentious, dissolute sort, this leaving ahvays ill impressions 
upon the mmd , that it be no way mjurious or vexatious to 
others , and that too much tune be not spent this way to 
the neglect of those duties and offices of life which belong 
to them station and condition m tlie world However, though 
there is not any necessity that men should aim at being iin^ 
portant and weighty m every sentence they speak . yet smeo 
useful subjects, at least of some kmds, are as entertaining as 
otbeis, a wise man, even when he desues to unbend lus 
mind from busmess, would choose that the conversation 
might turn upon somewhat mstructive 
The last thmg is, the government of the tongue as 1 elating 
to discourse of the affaus of othei s, and girmg of characteis 
These are m a mannei the same and one can scarce call it 
an mdifferent subject, because discom'se upon it almost pci- 
potually inns mto somewhat crimmal 

And first of all, it weie veiy much to he wished that this 
did not take up so great a part of conveisation, because it is 
indeed a subject of a dangerous nature. Let any one coii- 
sidei the various interests, competitions, and httlo misundoi- 
ataudjings which arise amongst men, and ho will soon see 
that he is not impiejudiced and impartial, that ho is not, as 
1 may speak, neutral enough to trust himself with talking ol 
the character and conceras of his neighbour in a free, cure- 
less, ai.d unresen'ed mannci There is peipetually, and 

= Eccle« s 3 ^ Pro\ x 19 
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often it is not attended to, a nvalship amongst people of one 
kmd or another, m respect to mt, beauty, leaniing, foHmo ; 
ana that one thing 11011 insensibly influence them to speal; 
to the disadvantage of others, even where there is no formed 
malice or ill design Smee therefore it is so hard to enter 
into this subject without offendmg; the first thing to bo 
observed is, that people should learn to decline it , to get 
over that stiong mchnation most have to be talking of the 
concerns and behaviour of their neighbour 
But smee it is impossible that this subj’ect should bo 
wholly excluded conversation, and since it is necessary that 
the characters of men should be known, the next thing is, 
that it IS a matter of importance what is said; and, tlicie- 
fore, that we should be religiously scrupulous and exact to 
say nothing, either good or bad, but what is true. I put it 
thus, because it is m reahty of as great importance to the 
good of society that the characters of bad men should bo 
Iniown, as that the characters of good men should. Pcojilo 
wlio arc given to scandal and detraction may indeed make 
an ill use of this observation , but tiuths, which arc of 
service towards regulating our conduct, arc not to be dis- 
owned, or even concealed, because a bad use may be made 
of them This however would be effectually prevented, if 
these two things were attended to first, that, though it is 
equally of bad consequence to society, that men should have 
either good or ill characters which they do not deserve , 
yet, when you say somewhat good of a man which he does 
not deserve, there is no wrong done him m particular; 
whereas, when you say evil of a man which he does not 
deserve, here is a direct formal injury, a real piece of injus- 
tice done him. This therefore makes a wide difference; 
mvl gives us, in point of virtue, much greater latitude in 
rueakmg well than ill of others. Secondly, a good man i^ 
friendly to his fcllow-crcatnres, and a lover of manldnd . ami 
so will, upon every occasion, and often -without any, say all the 
goad he can of everybody . but, so far ns he is a good man, 
will never be disposed to speak evil of aiiv, imless tlierc le 
some other reason for it, besides barely th it it is true, if bo 
be charged with having given an ill character, he w ill scarce 
think it a sutSclent jnstiScation of himself to say it was a 
trac ore , -unlcis he can also give seme further accccmt ho-g 
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he came to do bo A just indignation against particiilar 
instances of villany, -where they are great and scandalous , 
or to prevent an innocent man from being deceived and be- 
trayed, when he has great trust and confidence m one who 
does not deserve it. Justice must be done to every part of 
a subject, when we are considering it If theie be a man, 
who boai’B a fair character in the world, whom yet we know 
to be without faith or honesty, to be really an ill man , it 
must be allowed m general, that we shall do a piece of ser- 
\ico to society, by lettmg such a one’s true character be 
knovm. This is no more than what we have an instance of 
m our Sa-smour himsolf,® though he was mkld and gentle 
beyond example. However, no words can express too 
strongly the caution which should be used in such a case 
as this. 

Upon the whole ma-tter it people would obseiwe the ob- 
\aous occasions of silence , if they would subdue the mch- 
nation to tale-beanng, and -tliat eager desire to engage 
attention, which is an ongmal disease m some mmds , they 
would be m little danger of offendmg ^vlth their tongue , 
and would, m a moral and lehgious sense, have due govem- 
ment over it. 

I will conclude with some precepts and reflections of tho 
son of Sirach upon this subject “ Be s-wift to hear and, if 
thou hast understanding, answer thy neighbour , if not, lay 
thy hand upon thy mouth Honour and sliame is m tallc 
A man of an lU tongue is dangerous m Ins city, and he that 
18 rash m his talk shall be hated A vise man -will hold his 
tongue tiU he see opportumty , but a babbler and a fool inll 
regard no tune. He tliat useth many words shall bo ab- 
honed, and ho that taketh to himself authonty theioin, 
shall be hated A backbitmg tongue hatli disquieted many ; 
strong cities hath it pulled doini, and overthroum tho houses 
of great men llie tongue of a man is his fall , but if thou 
love to hear, fhou shalt receive understanding.” 

® llnrk XU. 38-40- 
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SERMONS V., Yl. 

UPON COMPASSION.* 

[I Oh compassion oa a prmciple of human nature. Sermon V, 

iNTBOmJCrOBT. 

a Compassion as natural as self-love. 

Note on Hobbes’ doctrmo, 

1 He holds that compassion is care for ourselves. 

2 This confounds different things, 

3 And makes fear and compassion identical, 

4 Which are yet admitted by all to be different, es is cleat 

from a particular case 

5 Absurdity shown from the greater pity felt for friends 

than for others; a fact mexplicable on Hobbes’ view 

G Just accounts of human nature important. 

7 Pity and fear are often both felt when men contemplate 

distress, 

8 Which are instances of sympathy — ^the quahty Hobbes 

demes This quahty neither self-love nor benevolence. 

[* The followmg sermons of Bishop Butler have a close connexion 
with his ethical and rehgious system The first Three Sermons on 
Human Nature contain the essential prmciple of his method of 
study, and from them may be gathered the course of reasoning 
likely to be adopted by him m similar cases In the followmg 
sermons ho considers four sets of affections: Compassion (v. vi), 
Resentment (vui ix ), Benevolence (xi. xn ) or love to our neigh- 
bours, and Piety or love to God (xm. xiv.) In each, he shows that 
men possess these affections, he then considers for what end men 
are endowed with them, and, from the consideration of the end for 
which these affections were given, he deduces and enforces the 
appropriate duty. The sphere and limits of each affection are 
hence easily ascertamed The germs of many of the thoughts aro 
contained m the Three Sermons, but the development here given is 
both intarestmg and important. 

The grounds on which all the duties connected with these 
affections are here based are somewhat pecuhar. Some say that 
these duties are obhgatory, because they are conducive to our 
happiness, others, because they are enjomed by speoal command: 
Butler says it is because they are m conformity with God's general 
tetentions as gViown in the comtltubon of our nature "j 

O -n 
^ J) 
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b Compa^loti for roisery stronger than sympathy -with joy 
reason for the force and distmctness of this feeling 
c Not a wealmess, any more than our senses are It belongs 
to our nature, and is necessary to aid and perfect our 
reason. 

1 Krstj compassion and kmdred affections mcrease our happi- 

ness 

a Compassion is part of our sympathy, itself pleasurable when 
it contemplates the happmess of others 
b Even when exercised towards suffering compassion dimi- 
nishes it, and 

c Produces a calm satisfaction 

d While a callousness -of feehng is mcompatible wilh noble 
enjoyment 

2 Secondly, compassion and kmdred affections prompt and gmda 

men m duty. 

a They are to reason, what particular appetites are to self-love, 
giving the distressed access to us m a way otherwise 
impossible 

b Even unfeelmg men are restramed by a regard for tho 
compassion of the world towards the suffermg 
c Stoical apathy a diseased condition, which yet Icaies its 
■victims subject to many base passions 
d Hardness of heart ongmates m such a love of pleasure ns 
disregards duty, and is yet destructive of much enjoy- 
ment 

e Compassion pecuharly strong in Him who was also perfect m 
holmess 

Conclusion Over-refinement m morals and rebgion highly 
mischievous 

II On compassion, its uses and hunts. Sermon VI 

Intro The purpose or final cause of affections is discoverable, 
and, when discovered, is highly instructive 
Men can occasion misery moie than happiness, and hence they 
need compassion m a high degree, to check the exorcise of 
this power 

8 The final cause of compassion, and its consequent limits, 
a It prevents misery, restraining envy, etc 
b It reheves misery, as do other thmgs 
It IS a call of Nature, and 

Preferable even to mere good-'will, for the objects of it 
have more need, and we are better able to help them 
It may be exercised m excess, but the greater danger la 
on the Bide of msenslbility 
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4 Uses of tho foregoing reflections 
a As men liave more power m dunimshing misery than m 
promotmg imppmess, it is wise to seek freedom fiom 
miseiy ("peace”) ratber tban Ingb enjoyments in Mo. 
b, c, d.1 


V. 

Romans su. 15. 

Rojoico with them that do rejoice, and weep with them that weep 1 

Etsht man is to be consideied in two capacities, the private 
and pubhc . as designed to puisne his own interest, and 
hkovTso to contnbMe to the good of others. Whoever will a 
consider, may see, tbnt in general theie is no contrariety 
between these , but that from the ongimd constitution of 
man, and the circumstances he is placed m, they perfectly 
comcide, and mutually carry on each other. Bnt, amongst 
the gieat variety of affections or prmciples of action in our 
nature, some m their primary mtention and design seem to 
belong to tbe smgle or private, others to the pnbhc or social 
capacity The affections reqnned m the text are of the 
latter sort When we rejoice in the prosperity of otheis, 
and compassionate their distresses, wo, as it were, substitute 
them for ourselves, their mterest for our own , and have the 
same kind of pleasure in their prospenty and sorrow in their 
distress, as wo have from reflection upon onr own jtsTow 
there is nothmg strange or unaccountable in our being thus 
earned out, and affected towards the interests of others.* 

Tbe re.T30mDg of this sermon, and of the note of Butler on 
Hobbes, will he more mtelhgihle from a perusal of Hobbes’ account 
of compassion “ Pity is imagination or fiction of future calamity 
to ourselves, proceedmg from the sense of another man’s calamity 
But when it hghteth on such as we think have not deserved tho 
same, the compassion is greater, because then there nppeareth more 
prohahihty that tho same may happen to us , for the evil that 
happencth to an mnocent man may happen to every man. But 
v-hen wo see a man suffer for great enmea, which we cannot easily 
think uall fall upon ourselves, the pity is the less And therefore 
men arc apt to pity those whom they love, for, whom they love- 
they tbink worthy of good, and therefore not worthy of calamity 
Theujo it 13 also that men pity tho vices of some persons at the 
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For, if there be any appetite, or any onward principle besides 
self-love ; why may there not be an affection to the good oi 
our fellow-creatures, and dehght from that affection bomg 
gratified, and uneasiness from things going contrary to it?® 

first sight only, out of love to theu' aspect The contrary of pity la 
hardness of heart, proceeding either from slowness of imagmation, 
or some extreme great opmion of their own exemption from the 
like calamity, or from hatred of all or most men,” — 'Human 
Hature,’ chap ix] 

1 ® There being manifestly this appearance of men’s suhatitutmg 

others for themselves, and hemg earned out and affected towards 
them as towards themselves, some persons, who have a system 
which excludes every affection to this sort, have taken a pleasant 
method to solve it, and tell you it is not another you are at aU con- 
cerned about, but yourself only, when you feel the affection called 
compassion, t e. Here is a plain matter of fret, which men cannot 
leconcde with the general account they think fit to give of thmgs; 
they therefore, mstead of that manifest fact, substitute another, 
which IS reconcilable to them own scheme For does not every- 

a body by compassion, mean an affection, the object of which is 
another m distress f Instead of this, but designong to have it mis- 
taken for this, they speak of an affection or passion, the object of 
which IB ourselves, or danger to ourselves Hobbes defines pity, 
imagination, or fiction, of future calamity to ourselves, proceedmg 
from the sense (he means sight or knowledge) of another man’s 

3 calamity Thus fear and compassion would be the same idea, and 
a fearful and a compassionate man the same character, which every 

4 one immediately sees are totally different Further, to those who 
give any scope to them affections, there is no perception or mward 
feelmg more umversal than this, that one who has been merciful 
and compassionate throughout the course of bis behaviour, should 
himself be treated with kmdness, if he happens to fall mto emeum- 
stances of distress. Is fear then, or cowardice, so great a recom- 
mendation to the favour of the bulk of mankmd? Or is it not 
plam, that mere fearlessness (and therefore not the contrary) is 
one of the most popular qualifications ? This shows that mankind 
are not affected towards compassion as fear, but as somewhat total! j 
different 

G Hothmg would more expose such accounts as these of the affec- 
tions which are favourable and friendly to our fellow-creatures, 
than to substitute the defimtions which this author, and others who 
follow his steps, give of such affections, instead of the words by 
which they are commonly expressed. Hobbes, after liavmg laid 
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Of tlioso two, deligM in the prosperity of others and com- b 
passion for their distresses, the last is felt much more 
generally than the former. Though men do not umTersally 
rejoice with all whom they see rejoice, yet, accidental ob- 
stacles removed, they naturally compassionate aU m some 
degree whom they see in distress, so far as they have any 
real perception or sense of that distress . insomuch that 
words expressmg this latter, pity, compassion, freq^uently 
occur , whereas we have scaice any smgle one, by which 
the former is distinctly evpressed Oongratnlation indeed 
answers condolence . but both these words are mtended to 
signify certain forma of civihty, rather than any mward 
sensation or feehng. This difference or mequality is so re- 
markable, that we plainly consider compassion as itseK an 
origmal, distmct, particular affection in human nature , 
whereas to rejoice m the good of others, is only a conse- . 


down that pity or compassion is only few for ourselves, goes on to 
oxplam the reason why we pity our friends m distress more than 
othois Now substitute the deSmtion mstead of the word pity 
in this place, and the inquiry will be, why we fear our fnends, 
etc , which words ( since he really does not mean why we are afraid 
of them), make no question or sentence at all So that common 
language, the words to compassionate,” “ to pity,” cannot be ac- 
commodated to his account of compassion The very jouung of 
tho words '‘to pity our fnends,” is a duect contradiction to huj 
definition of pity, because thoso words so jomed, necessarily ex 
press that our friends are the objects of the passion, whereas his 
dofimtion of it asserts, that ourselves (or danger to ourselves) are 
tho only objects of it He might mdeed have avoided this absur- 
dity, by plainly saymg wbat he is going to account for, namely, 
why tho Bight of the innocent, or of our fnends m distress, raises 
greater fear for ourselves than tho sight of other persons m distress. 
Rut had ho put the thmg thus plainly, the fact itself would havo 
been doubted, that the sight of our fnends m distress raises in us 
greater foai for ourselves, than the sight of others m distress 
And in tho next place it would immediately have occurred to every 
one, that tho fact now mentioned, which at least is doubtful, 
Vihother true or false, was not the same with this fact, which 
nobody cicr doubted, that the sight of our fnends in distress 
raises in us greater compassion than the sight of others m distress; 
Every one, I say, would ha\ c seen that theso are not the same, hut 
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queuce of the geneiai aflection of Icve and good-nill to them 
The reason and account of which matter is this When n 
man has obtamed any particular advantage or fehcity, his 
end IS gamed , and he does not m that particular want the 
assistance of another , there was therefore no need of a dis- 
tmct affection towards that fehcity of another already ob- 
tamed , neither would such affection directly carry him to 
do good to that person, whereas men m distress want 
assistance , and compassion leads us directly to assist them. 
The object of the former is the piesent fehcity of another, 
the object of the latter is the present misery of another , it 
is easy to see that the latter wants a particular affection for 


two different inquiries , and consequently, that fear and compassion 
are not the same Suppose a person to bo in real danger, and by 
some means or other to have foi^ot it, any triflmg accident, any 
sound might alarm him, recall the danger to his remembrance, and 
lenew his fear but it is almost too grossly ndiculous (though it is 
to show an absurdity) to speak of that sound or accident ns an 
object of compassion, and yet accordmg to Mr Hobbes, our greatest 
friend m distress is no more to us, no more the object of compas- 
sion or of any affection in our heart Neither the one or the other 
raises any emotion m our mmd, but only the thoughts of our 
liableness to calamity, and the fear of it, and both equally do this 
It IS fit such 8011; of accounts of human nature should bo shown to 
be what they really are, because there is raised upon them a 
general scheme, which undermmes the whole foundation of common 
justice and honesty See Hobbes ‘ Of Human Nature,’ c 9, § 10 
There are often three distmct perceptions or mwaid feehngs, 
upon sight of persons m distress real sorrow and concern for the 
miseiy of our fellow-creatures, some degree of satisfaction from a 
consciousness of our freedom from that misery, and, as the mmd 
passes on from one thing to another, it is not unnatural from such 
an occasion to refiect upon our own hableness to the same oi other 
calamities The two last frequently accompany the first, but it is 
the first only which is properly compassion, of which the distressed 
are the objects, and which directly carries us with calmness and 
thought to their assistance Any one of these, from various and 
compheated reasons, may in particular cases prevail over the other 
two , and there are, I suppose, instances where the bare sight of 
distress, without our feehng any compassion for it, may bo the 
occasion of either or both of the two latter peraeptions One might 
odd that if there be really any such tlnng os the fiction or imngmo- 
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Its relief, and that the former does not want one, becanso it 
does not want assistance. And npon supposition of a dis- 
tinct affection m both cases, the one must rest in the exercise 
of itself, havmg nothing further to gain ; the other does not 
rest in itself, but carries us on to assist the distressed. 

But, supposing these affections natural to the mind, par c 
ticulorly the last , “ Has not each man troubles enough of 
his own? must be mdulgo an affection which appiopnates 
to himself those of others? which leads him to contract the 
least desirable of all friendships, friendships with the unfor- 
tunate ? Must we mvert the known rule of prudence, and 
choose to associate ourselves with the distressed? Or, 
alloivmg that we ought, so far as it is in our power to 
rchevo them, yet is it not better to do this from reason 
and duty? Hoes not passion and affection of eveiy kind 
perpetually mislead us ? Nay, is not passion and affection 
itself a weakness, and what a perfect bemg must be entirely 
free from ? " Perhaps so, but it is mankind I am spealnng 
of, imperfect creatures, and ■who, naturally, and from the 
condition we are placed m, necessarily depend upon each 
other. With respect to such creatures, it would be found 
of as bad consequence to eradicate all natural affections, as 
to be entirely governed by them This would almost sinlc 
us to the condition of biutes, and that would leave us with- 
out a sufficient principle of action Pmason alone, whatever 
any one may wish, is not in reahty a sufficient motive of 


tion of danger to ourselves from sight of the nusenes of others, 
which Hobbes speaks of, and which he has absurdly mistaken for the 
Avhole of compassion, if there be anythmg of this sort common to 
mankmd, distinct from the reflection of reason, it would be a moat 
remarkable instance of what was farthest from his thoughts, namely, 
of a mutual sympathy between each particular of the species, a 
fellow-feeling common to mankind It would not indeed he an 
cMimplo of our substituting othera for ourselves, but it would be 
an example of our suhstitutmg ourselves for others And as it 
would not bo an instance of benevolence, so neither would it be 
any instance of self love For this phantom of danger to ourselves, 
naturally nsmg to view upon sight of the distresses of others, would 
bo no more an instance of love to ourselves, tlian tho pain of 
hunger i?, 
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virtue in bucIi a creature as man, but this reason joined 
with those affections which God has impressed upon his 
heart , and when these are allowed scope to exercise them- • 
selves, but under strict government and duection of reason, 
then it IS we act suitably to our nature, and to the circum- 
stances God has placed us m. Neither is affection itself at 
all a weakness, nor does it argue defect, any otherwise than 
as our senses and appetites do, they belong to our condition 
of nature, and are what we cannot be without. God Al- 
mighty is, to be sure, unmoved by passion or appetite, un- 
changed by affection, but then it is to be adde^ that ho 
neither sees, nor hears, nor perceives things by any senses 
hko ours, but in a manner infinitely more perfect Now, as 
it is an absurdity almost too gross to be mentioned, for a 
man to endeavour to get nd of his senses, because the Su- 
preme Bemg discerns things more perfectly without them , 
it is as real, though not so obvious an absurdity, to endeavour 
to eradicate the passions he has given us, because he is 
without them. For, smce our passions are as really a part 
of our constitution as our senses, smce the former as really 
belong to our condition of nature as the latter , to get nd of 
cither, IS equally a violation of and breakmg m upon that 
nature and constitution he has given us Both our senses 
and our passions are a supply to the imperfection of our 
nature , thus they show that we aie such sort of creatures, 
as to stand in need of those helps which higher orders of 
cieatures do not But it is not the supply but the deficiency, 
as it IS not a remedy but a disease v hich is the imperfection 
However, our appetites, passions, senses, no way imply 
disease, noi mdeed do they unply deficiency or imperfection 
of any sort, but only this, that the constitution of Natiu e, 
accordmg to which God has made us, is such as to reqmra 
them. And it is so far from bemg true, that a wise man 
must entirely suppress compassion, and all fellow-feehng for 
others, as a wealmess , and trust to reason alone, to teach 
and enforce upon Inm the practice of tbe several chanties 
we owe to our land, that, on the contraiy, even the baro 
exercise of such affections would itself l>e for the good and 
happmess of the world, and the unperfection of the higher 
principles of reason and rchgion m man, the httlo mfluenco 
they have upon our practice, and the strength and pro- 
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valency of contrary ones plainly require these affections, 
to be a restraint upon these latter, and a supply to the de* 
liciencies of the former. 

First, ITie very exercise itself of these affections in a just 1 
and reasonable manner and degree, would upon the whole 
increase the satisfactions, and lessen the miseries of life. 

It IS the tendency and busmess of virtue and religion to a 
procure, as much as may be, universal good-will, trust, and 
friendship amongst mankind. If this could be brought to 
obtain j and each man enjoyed the happmess of others, as 
every one does that of a friend , and looked upon the success 
and prosperity of his neighbour, as every one does npon that 
of his children and family , it is too manifest to be insisted 
upon, how much the enjoyments of hfe would be increased. 
There would be so much happiness mtroduced mto the 
world, without any deduction or mconvemence from it, in 
proportion as the precept of rojoicmg with those who rej'oice 
was umvei sally obeyed Our Saviour has owned this good 

affection as belongmg to our nature, m the parable of the 
lost sheep , and does not think it to the disadvantage of a per- 
fect state, to represent its happmess as capable of increase 
from reflection npon that of others. 

But smeo in such a creature as man, compassion or sorrow 
for the distress of others, seems so far necessarily connected 
noth joy m their prosperity, as that whoever rejoices m one 
must unvoidably compassionate the other , there cannot he 
that debght or satisfaction, wbicb appears to be so con- 
siderable, uithont the mconvemences, whatever they are, of 
compassion. 

However, without considering this connexion, there is no t 
doubt but that more good than evd, more debght than sor- 
row, arises from compassion itself, there hemg so many 
things which balance the sorrow of it There is first the 
relief which the distressed feel from this affection in others 
towards them. There is likewise the additional misery 
which they v\ onld feel from the reflection that no one com- 
miserated their case It is indeed true, that any disposition, 
prevailing beyond a certain degree, becomes somewhat 
wrong, and wo liavo ways of spealnng, which though tlioy 
do not directly express that excess, yot, always lead our 
tlionghts to it, and give us the notion of it. Thus, irhen 
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Diention is made of debglit in being pitied, this aliv ays coa- 
veys to our mind tne notion of somewhat wbicb is rcaUy a 
weatness : tbe manner of speakmg, I say, impiips a certain 
■n eakness and feebleness of mmd, wbicb is and ought to bo 
disapproved But men of the greatest fortitude would in 
distress feel uneasmess, from knowing that no person m tho 
world bad any sort of compassion or real concern for them , 
and in some cases, especially when tlie temper is enfeebled 
by sickness or any long and great distress, doubtless, would 
feel a kmd of rebef even from tbe helpless good-wdl and 

c ineffectual assistances of those about them. Over agamst 
tlio sorrow of compassion is hkevnse to be set a pecuhar 
cahn kmd of satisfaction, which accompanies it, unless m 
cases where tho distress of another is by some means so 
brought home to ourselves, as to become in a manner our 
own, or when from weakness of mind the affection rises too 
high, which ought to be corrected This tranquilhty or calm 
satisfaction pioceeds, partly from consciousness of a nght 
affection and temper of mmd, and partly from a sense of our 
oivn freedom from the misery we compassionate This last 
may possibly appear to some at first sight faulty , but it 
really is not so It is the same vith that positive enjoyment, 
which sudden ease from pam for the present affords, ansmg 
fiom a leal sense of nuseiy, jomed mth a sense of our 
freedom from it , which m all cases must afford some degiec 
of satisfaction 

a To these thmgs must bo added the obscivation, vhich 
i-espects both tlie affections we ore considenng , that they 
vho have got over all feliow-feehng for others, have withal 
contracted a certam caUonsness of heart, which renders 
them insensible to most other satisfactions, but those of the 
grossest kmd. 

2 Secondly, Without the exeicise of these affections, men 
would certainly be much more wantmg in the offices ofehantj* 
they owe to each other, and like wise more cruel and injmious, 
than they are at present. 

a The private interest of the individual would not he sulfi- 
ciently provided for by reasonable and cool self-love alone ‘ 
therefore tbe appetites and passions are placed ’ivithm ns a 
guard and further security, yvitbout winch it would not be 
taken due care of It is manliest our hfo v ould be neglected 
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were it not for tlie calls of Iinngev, ancl tliiist, and wearmess ; 
notAnthstonding that -without them reason wonld assmo ns, 
that the recruits of food and sleep are the necessary means 
of our prescrvatioii. It is theroforo absurd to imagine, tuat, 
vnthont affection, the same reason alone -would be moie 
effectual to engage us to perform the duties we owe to our 
fellow-creatures. One of this make would be as defective, as 
much wantmg, considered -with respect to society , as one 
of the former make would be defective, or wanting, consi- 
dered as an individual, or m bis pri-vato capacity. Is it 
possible any can m earnest tbmk, that a pubhc spirit, ^ c. 
a settled reasonable pnnciple of benevolence to mankind, is 
so prevalent and strong in tbe species, as that we may 
venture to throw off the under affections, which are its 
assistants, cairy it forwaid and maik out particular courses 
for it, family, friends, neighbourhood, the distressed, our 
country? The common joys and the common sorrows, 
which belong to these relations and circnmstances, are as 
plamly useful to society , as the pain and pleasure belongmg 
to hunger, thirst, and weaimess are of service to the mdm- 
dual. In defect of that higher prmciple of reason, compassion 
16 often the only way by which the mdigent can have access 
to us • and therefore to eradicate this, though it is not indeed 
formally to deny them that assistance which is their due , 
yet it is to cut them off from that which is too frequently 
their only way of obtaining it And as for those who have i 
shut np this door against the complamts of the tmserable. 
and conquered this affection m themselves, even these 
persons -will be under great restraints from the same affection 
in others Thus a man who has himselfno sense of mjustice, 
cruelty, oppression, will he kept from runmng the utmost 
lengths of -wickedness, by fear of that detestation, and even 
resent-ment of inhumamty, m many particular instances of it, 
uhicb compassion for tbe object, towards whom snob inhn- 
niamty is exercised, excites in the bulk of mankind And 
this IS frequently tbe chief danger, and the chief restiamt, 
which tyrants and the great oppressors of the world feel 
In general, cxpenenco -will show, that as want of natural c 
appetite to food snpposcs and proceeds from some bodily 
disease ; so the aiiathy the stoics talk of as much supposes 
or is accompanied -with somewhat amiss in the moral cha- 
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racter, is that which is the health of the mmd. Those who 
formerly aimed, at this upon the foot of philosophy, appear 
- to haye had better success m eradicatmg the affections of 
tenderness and compassion, than they had with the passions 
of envy, pnde, and resentment , these latter, at best, were 
but concealed, and that imperfectly too. How far this ob- 
servation may be extended to such as endeavour to suppress 
the natural impulses of their affections, m order to form 
themselves for busmess and the world, I shall not determmo. 
But there does not appear any capacity or relation to bo 
named, m which men ought to be entnely deaf to the calls 
of affection, unless the judicial one is to be excepted. 

And as to those who are commonly called the men of 
pleasure, it is manifest that the reason they set up for hard- 
ness of heart, is to avoid bemg mterrupted in then course, 
by the rum and misery they are the authors of. neither are 
pei'sous of this character always the most free from the im- 
potencies of envy and resentment What may men at last 
In mg themselves to, by suppressmg their passions and affec- 
tions of one kmd, and leavmg those of the other m their 
full strength ? But surely it might be expected that persons 
who make pleasure their study and their busmess, if they 
understood what they profess, would reflect how many of 
the entertainments of life, how many of those kmds of 
amusements which seem pecubai to belong to men of leisure 
and education, they become insensible to by this acquired 
hardness of heart 

1 shall close these reflections with barely mentionmg the 
behaviour of that Divme person, who was the example of 
aU perfection m human nature, as represented in the Gospels 
moummg, .and, even m a hteral sense, weeping over tho 
distresses of his creatuies 

The observation already made, that, of the two affections 
mentioned m the text, the latter exerts itself much more 
than the former, that, from the ongmal constitution of 
human nature we much more generally and sensibly com- 
passionate the distressed, than rejoice with the prosperous, 
requires to be particularly considered. This observation 
therefore, with the reflections which arise out of it, end 
which it leads our thougtts to, shall be the subject of 
another discoui.so 
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For tiio conclusion of tins, lot me just take notice of tlie CoKOi:, 
danger of over-great lefinements ,■* of going beside or 
beyond the plain, obvious, first appearances of things, upon 
the subject of morals and rehgion. The least observation 
mil show, how httle the generality of men are capable of 
speculations Tlierefore morahty and religion must bo 
somewhat plain and easy to be understood ; it must appeal 
to what we call common sense, as distinguished from 
supenor capacity and improvement , because it appeals to 
mankind. Persons of superior capacity and improvement 
have often fallen mto errors, which no one of mere common 
understanding could. Is it possible that one of this latter 
character could ever of himself have thought, that there 
was absolutely no such thmg in mankind as affection to tho 
good of others ; suppose of parents to then children , or that 
what he felt upon seemg a friend m distress, was only fear 
for lumsolf , or, upon supposition of the affections of kind- 
ness and compassion, that it was the business of wisdom 
and virtue to sot him about extirpatmg them as fast as he 
could? And yet each of these manifest contradictions to 
Nature has been laid down by men of speculation, as a dis- 
covery in moral philosophy ; which they, it seems, have 
found out tluough all the specious appearances to the con- 
trary. This reflection may be extended further The ex- 
travagancies of enthusiasm and superstition do not at all he 
in tho road of common sense ; and theiefore, so far as they 
are origmal mistakes, must be owing to gomg beside or 
beyond it. Now, since mquiry and exammation can relate 
only to things so obscure and uncertam as to stand in need 
of it, and to persons who are capable of it ; the proper 
ndnee t-o be given to plam honest men, to secure them 
from tho extremes both of superstition and irrehgion, is 
that of tho son of Su-ach, “In every good work trust thy 
own sonl ; for this is the keeping of the commandment 

f'* The ovcr-refiuGinents referred to m this closing paragraph are 
chiefly those of Hobbes; but a very httle acquaintance -mth ethical 
BTidems will enable the reader to multiply instincea of tbe tendency 
winch Butler condemns see pp. 349, S89, 390. Examples of over- 
refinement in religion may bo seen on p 107; and in Sermon xi,] 

' ® Ecclns. 'rum, 23. 
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faxRo. 'J HEBE IS a ni'ach more exact coiTespondence between the 
natui’al and moral world, than we are apt to take notice of 
The mward frame of man does m a peculiar manner answer 
to the external condition and circumstances of life, m which 
he IS placed This is a particular instance of that general 
observation of the son of Sirach ° “ All thmgs are double one 
against another, and God hath made nothmg imperfect ” The 
several passions and affections in the heart of man, compared 
with the circumstances of life m which he is placed, afford 
to such as will attend to them, as certain instances of final 
causes, as any whatever which are more commonly alleged 
for such • smee those affections lead him to a certain deter- 
mmate course of action smtable to those circumstances , as 
(for mstance) compassion, to rebeve the distressed And as 
all observations of final causes, drawn from the prmciples of 
action m the heart of man, compaied with the condition he 
IS placed in, serve all the good uses which mstances of final 
causes in the material world about us do , and both these 
are equally proofs of wisdom and design m the Author of 
Nature , so the former seive to farther good purposes , they 
show us what course of life we are made for, what is our 
duty, and in a pecuhor manner enforce upon us the practice 
of it. 

Suppose we are capable of happmess and of miseiy in 
degrees equally mtense and extreme, yet, we are capable of 
the latter for a much longer time beyond all comparison. 
We see men m the tortures of pnin for hours, days, and, ox- 
ceptmg the short suspensions of sleep, for months together 
without mtenmssion , to which no enjoyments of life do, m 
degree and contmuance, beoi any sort of propoition And 
such IS our make and that of the world about us, that any- 
thing may become the instrument of pam and sorrow to us. 
'I'hus almost any one man is capable of domg mischief to 
any other, though he may not be capable of domg him good , 
and if he be capable of doing him some good, ho is capable 
of domg him more evil And it is, m numberless cases, much 
more m our power to lessen the misenes of others, than to 
promote their posilive happiness, any otherwise than as the 

* Eoclujs. xlu, 24. 
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former often includes the latter, ease from misery occasion- 
ing for some time the gieatest positive enjoyment. Th^ 
constitution of Nature, namely, that it is so much more in 
our power to occasion and hhewise to lessen misery, than to 
promote positive happiness, plainly required a particular 
affection, to hmder us from abusing, and to inchne us to 
mahe a nght use of the former powers, t. c, the powers both 
to occasion and to lessen misery , over and above what was 
necessary to induce us to make a right use of the latter 
power, that of promotmg positive happmess The power 
wo have over the misery of our fellow-creatures, to occasion 
or lessen it, being a more important trust, than the power 
we have of promotmg tlieir positive happmess , the former 
requues and has a farther, an additional security and guard 
against its being violated, beyond and over and above what 
tlie latter has. The social nature of man, and general good- 
will to his speoies, equally prevent him from domg evil, in- 
chne him to reheve the distressed, and to promote the posi- 
tive happmess of his fellow-creatxmes , but compassion only 
restrains from the first, and carries him to the second , it 
hath nothmg to do with the third. 

The final causes then of compassion are to prevent and to 3 
relievo misery. 

As to the former ; this affection may plainly be a restraint a 
upon resentment, envy, unreasonable self-love , that is, upon 
all the prmciples from which men do evil to one another. 
Let ns instance only in resentment. It seldom happens, in 
lognlatcd societies, that men have an enemy so entirely in 
tliem power, as to he able to satiate their resentment with 
safety. But if we were to put this case, it is plamly sup- 
posahle, that a person might bnng his enemy mto such a 
condition, as from bemg the object of anger and rage, to be- 
come an object of compassion, even to himself, though the 
most malicious man m the world ; and m this case compas- 
sion would stop bun, if he could stop with safety, from pur- 
suing his revenge any further. But smee nature has placed 
■vnthm us more powerful restraints to prevent mischief, and 
since the final cause of compassion is much more to reheve 
misery, let us go on to the consideration of it in this view. 

this world was not intended to he a state of any great X.' 
satl-ffaction or Iiigb cnjnymcut- so neither was it intended 

2 E 
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to be a mere scene of tuihappmess and soitow. Mitigations 
and reliefe are provided by the merciful Author of hTature 
for most of the afflictions in human life. There is kmd pro- 
vision made even against our frailties , as we are so consti- 
tuted that tune abundantly abates our sorrowsj and begets 
in us that resignment of temper, which ought to have been 
produced by a better cause ; a duo sense of the authority of 
God, and our state of dependence. This holds m respect to 
far the greatest part of the evds of hfe , I suppose, m some 
degree, as to pam and sickness. Now this part of the con- 
stitution or make of man, considered as some rehef to misery 
and not as provision for positive happmess, is, if I may so 
speak, an instance of Nature’s compassion for us, and eveiy 
natural remedy or rehef to misery, may be considered m the 
same view. 

But since, in many cases, it is very much m our power to 
alleviate the miseries of each other, and benevolence, though 
natural m man to man, yet is in a very low degree, kept 
down by interest and competitions, and men, for the most 
part, are so engaged in the busmess and pleasures of the 
world, as to overlook and turn away from objects of misery, 
which are plainly considered as mtermptions to them m 
their way, as mtruders upon their business, their gaiety and 
mirth , compassion is an advocate "withm us m their behalf 
to gam the unhappy admittance and access, to make their 
case attended to. If it sometimes serves a contrary purpose, 
and makes men industriously turn away from the miserable, 
these are only instances of abuse and perversion, for the end> 
for which the affection was given us, most certainly is not 
to make us avoid, but to make us attend to the objects of it 
And if men would only resolve to allow thus much to it, let 
it brmg before their view, the view of their mmd, the 
miseries of their fellow-creatures, let it gain for them that 
their case be considered , I am persuaded it would not fail 
of gaining more, and that very few real objects of chanty 
would pass unrelieved. Pam and sorrow and misery, have 
a right to our assistance , compassion puts us in mmd of tho 
debt, and that we owe it to ourselves, as well as to tho dis- 
tressed Por, to endeavour to get nd of the sorrow of com- 
passion by turning from the wretched, when yet it is in our 
power to reheve them, is as unnatural, as to endeavour to 
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get nd of the pain of linuger by keeping from tlie sight of 
food. That 'we can do one with greater success than we 
can the other, is no proof that one is less a violation ot Na- 
ture than the other CoMpassicai is a call, a demand of 
Nature, to reheve the unhappy, as hunger is a natural call 
for food. This affection plainly gives the objects of it CJi 
additional claim to lehef and mercy, over and above I'-hat 
our fellovr-creatures in common have to our goodmll. 
liberality and bounty are exceedingly commendable, and a 
particulai distinction in such a world as this, wbeie men 
set themselves to contract their heart, and close it to all in- 
terests but their own. It is by no means to bo opposed to 
mercy, but always accompanies it, the distinction between 
them IB only, that the former leads our thoughts to a moio 
promiscuous and undistmguished distribution of favours, to 
those who are not, as well as those who are necessitous, 
whereas the object of compassion is noisery. But m the 
companson, and where there is not a possibility of both, 
meicyis to have the preference , the affection of compassion 
manifestly leads ns to this pieference Thru?, to lebeve tho 
indigent and distiessed, to single out the unhappy, from 
whom can be expected no returns, either of present entei - 
tamment or futnio service, for the objects of onr favonrs, to 
esteem a man’s being friendless as a recommendation, dejec- 
tion, and mcapacity of stnagglmg through the world, as a 
motive for assisting him , m a word, to consider these cir- 
cumstances of disadvantage, which ore usually thought a 
sufficient reason for neglect and overlookmg a person, as a 
motive for helpmg him forward , this is the course of bene- 
volence which compassion maiks out and directs us to, this 
is that humanity, winch is so peculiarly beconung our nature 
and circumstances m this woild 
To these considerations, drawn from the nature of man, 
must ho added the reason of the thing itself we are recom- 
mending, which accords to and shows tho same Tor since 
it is so much more m onr power to lessen the misery of our 
fellow-creatures than to promote their positive happmess, 
in cases where there is an mconsistency, we shall be likely 
to do much more good by settmg ourselves to mitigate the 
former, than by endcavonnng to promote the latter. Let the 
competition be between the poor and tho noh. It is ea.sy, 

2 n 2 
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you ^vlll say, to see wkicli \nll have the piefeienco. Trao , 
but the (question is, which ought to have the preference i 
What propoiiion is there between the happiness produced 
by doing a favour to the indigent, and that produced by 
doing the same favour to one in easy circumstances? It i*s 
manifest that the addition of a very large estate to one wLo 
before had an affluence, will in many instances yield him 
less new enjoyment or satisfaction than an ordinaiy chanty 
would yield to a necessitous person So that ifc is not only 
true, that our nature, i e. the voice of God withm us, carries 
us to the exercise of chanty and benevolence m the way of 
compassion or mercy, pieferably to any other way, but we 
also manifestly discern much more good done by the formei, 
or, if you will allow me the expressions, more misery anni- 
hilated, and happmoss created If charity and benevolence, 
and endeavourmg to do good to ourfellow-cieatures, be any 
thmg, this obseiwation deserves to be most senously con- 
sideied by aU who have to bestow And it holds with gieat 
exactness, when apphed to the several degrees of greater 
and less mdigency throughout the vanous ranks m human 
life , the happmess or good piodueed not bemg m pioportion 
to what IS bestowed, but in pioportion to this jomed witli 
tlio need theie was of it 

It may peihaps be expected that upon this subject notice 
should be taken of occasions, cucumstances, and characters, 
which seem at once to caU forth affections of different soils 
Thus vice may be thought the object both of pity and mdig- 
nation , folly, of pity and of laughter How far this is 
stnctly true I shall not mquire, but only observe upon the 
appearance, how much more human it is to yield and give 
scope to affections, which are more directly m favour of and 
fiiendly towards oui fellow-creatures , and that there is 
plamly much less danger of bemg led wrong by these than 
by the other 

But notwithstandmg all that has been said m recommen- 
dation of compassion, that it is most amiable, most becoming 
human natuie, and most useful to the world, yet it must bo 
owned that every affection, as distmct from a pnnciple ol 
reason, may nse too high, and be beyond its just proportion 
And by means of this one earned too far, a man throughout 
his life IS OTbject to much more uneasiness than belongs to 
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his filiaie; and in particular instances, it may be in such a 
degree as to mcapaoitate him from assisting the very person 
^vho is the object of it. But as there are some ivho upon 
pnnciple set up for euppressmg this affection itself as -weak- 
ness, there is also I know not what of fashion on this side, 
and by some means or other the whole world almost is nin 
into the extremes of insensibility towards the distresses of ' 
then fellow-creatures ; so that general rules and exhorta- 
tions mnst always be on the other side 
And now to go on to the uses we should make of the foi-o- 4 
going reflections, the further ones they lead to, and the 
general temper they have a tendency to beget in us. Theio o 
oemg that distmct affection implan-ted in the nature of man, 
tending to lessen the miseries of life, that particular pro- 
vision made for ahatmg its soriows more than for moreasmg 
its positive happmess, as before explamed • this may suggest 
to us what should be our general aim respectmg oui selves, 
m our passage through this world , namely, to endeavour 
cluofly to escape misery, keep free from uneasmess, pain, and 
borrow, or to got rehof and mitigation of them , to propose 
to ourselves peace and tranquillity of mind, rather than pur- 
bue after high enjoyments. This is what the constitution of 
nature, before explamed, marks out as the course we should 
follow, and the end wo should aim at. To make pleasure 
and mirth and jolhty our busmess, and be constantly huri-y- 
ing about after some gay amusement, some new giaMcation 
of sense or appetite, to those who -will consider the natui-o 
of man and our condition in this world, wiU appeal the most 
lomantic scheme of hfo that ever entered mto thought : and 
yet how many are there who go on m this course, -without 
learning hotter from the daily, the hourly disappointments, 
listlcssness, and satiety which accompany this fashionable 
molhod of wastmg away their days? 

The subject we have been insisting upon womd load us jj 
into the same kind of reflections by a different connexion 
Hie miseries of hfo brought home to ourselves by compas- 
bion, -idewed through this affection considered as the sense 
by which they are perceived, would beget m us that mode- 
ration, humility, and soberness of mind, which has been now 
recommended, and -which pecuharly belongs to a season of 
recollection, tlio only purpose of which is to bring us to p. 
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jtist sense of tlungs, to recover ns ont of that foigotfulncss 
of onrselves, and onr true state, -which it is manifest far the 
gi-eatest part of men pass their ■whole life m. Upon this 
account Solomon says, that “ it is better to go to the house 
of moummg, than to go to the house of feastmg t e it is 
more to a man’s advantage to turn his eyes towards objects 
of distress, to recall sometimes to his remembrance the occa- 
sions of sorrow, than to pass all his days in thoughtless 
mirth and gaiety And he represents the -wise as choosing 
to frequent the former of these places, to bo sure not for its 
own sake, but because “ by the sadness of the countenance the 
heart is made hotter.” Every one observes, how temperate 
and reasonable men aie when humbled and brought low by 
atflictions, m comparison of what they are m high prosperity. 
By this voluntary lesort to the house of mourning, which is 
here recommended, we might learn aU those •useful mstruc 
tions which calamities teaeh, -without undergomg them our- 
selves , and grow -wiser and better at a more easy rate than 
men commonly do The objects themselves, which m that 
place of sorrow he before our -view, naturally give ■us a 
senousnoss and atten-tion, check that wantonness which la 
the gio-wtli of prospenty and ease, and lead us to reflect 
upon the deflciencies of human hfe itself, that every man at 
his best estate is altogether vanity This would correct the 
florid and gaudy prospects and expectations which we are 
too apt to indulge, teach us to lower our notions of happi- 
ness and enjoyment, brmgthem down to the reality of thmgs, 
to what is attainable, to what the frailty of our condition 
■will admit of, which for any contmuance is only tranqmlhty, 
ease, and moderate satisfactions Thus we might at once 
become proof agamst the temptations -with which the whole 
world almost is earned away , smee it is plain that not only 
what IS called a hfe of pleasure, but also -vicious pursmts in 
general, aim at somewhat besides and beyond these mode- 
rate satisfactions. 

And as to that obstmacy and -wilfulness, wluch render men 
so insensible to the motives of rehgion, this right sense of 
ourselves and of tho world about us would bend the stub- 
born mmd, soften the heart, and make it more ajit to receive 
impressions , and this is tho proper temper m which to call 
our -uays to le'membrance, to re-view and sot homo upon 
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ourselves the miscarriages of otir past Me. In such a con^ 
phant state of mmd reason and conscience -will have n fair 
hcarmg, Tvhich is the preparation for, or rather the begin - 
mug of that repentance, the outward show of which we all 
pnt on at this season 

Lastly, the various miseries of Me which lie before us 
"wherever we turn our eyes, the fradty of this mortal stato 
we are passing through, may put us in mind that the present 
■world IS not our home, that we are merely strangers and 
travellers m it, as all our fathers were , it is, therefore, to bo 
considered as a foreign coimtry, in which our poverty and 
wants, and the insufficient supphos of them, were designed 
to turn our views to that higher and better state we are 
heirs to , a state where will be no folhes to be overlooked, 
no misones to be pitied, no wants to be relieved ; where the 
affootion wo have been now treating of "wiU happily be lost, 
as there "will be no objects to exercise it upon, for “ God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes ; and there shall be 
no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall 
there be any more pam : for the former things ore passed 
away.” 


SERMON VII. 

UPON THE CHAKACTER OF BALAAM. 

Numbers sxm. 10. 

Let mo die the death of the nghteoos, and let my lost end bo 

like his. 

These words, taken alone, and "without respect to him who 
spoke them, lead our thoughts immediately to the different 
ends of good and bad men , for though the comparison is 
not expressed, yet it is manifestly implied, as is also the 

P Soraons vii and x , “Upon the Chameter of Balaam,” and 
‘ Upon ..elf-deceit,” though onpracbcnlsnbjects, have a close con- 
nexion with the other ethical portions of this volume They 
illustmto several parts of the ‘Analogy,* and some of ButleFs views 
on ethics and on human nature ] 
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preference of one of these characters to the other m that 
last circnm stance, death : and, smce dying the death of the 
nghteons or of the mcked necessanly unphes men’s hemg 
righteous or ivicked, t e having hved nghteonsly or vnck- 
ecUy, a comparison of them m them hves also might come 
mto consideration from such a smgle view of the words 
themselves , but my present design is to consider them witn 
a particnlar reference or respect to him who spoke them, 
which reference, if yon please to attend, yon wdl see , and 
if what shall he offered to your consideration at this tuno 
be thonght a disconrse npon the whole history of thiK man, 
rather than upon the particnlar words I have read, this is of 
no consequence , it is sufficient if it afford reflection of use 
and service to oni’selves. 

But m order to avoid cavils lespectmg this remarkable 
relation in Scripture, either that part of it which you have 
heard m the first lesson for the day, or any othei, let mo 
just observe that, as this is not a place for answermg them, 
so they no way affect the foUowmg discourse, smce the cha- 
racter there given is plamly a real one m life, and such aa 
there are parallels to 

The occasion of Balaam’s conung out of his own country 
mto the land of Moab, where he pronounced this solemn 
prayer or wish, he himself relates m the first paiublo or 
prophetic speech, of which it is the conclusion, in which is 
a custom referred to proper to be taken notice of, that of 
devotmg enemies to destruction before the entrance upon a 
war wath them This custom appears to have prevailed 
over a great part of the world, for we find it amongst the 
most distant nations The Soraans bad pubhe officers, to 
whom it belonged as a stated part of their office, but there 
was somewhat moie particular in the case now before us, 
Balaam bemg looked upou as an estraordmary pei-son, 
whose blessmg or curse was thought to be always effectual. 

In order to engage tlie reader’s attention to this passage, 
the sacred historian has enumerated the preparatory cir- 
cumstances, which are these. Balaam requires the king of 
Moab to budd him seven altars, and to prepare him the same 
number of oxen and of rams The sacrifice bemg over, ho 
retires alone to a sohtude sacred to these occasions, there to 
wait the Divme inspiration or answer, for which the fore- 
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goiDg rites We the prepaxation.* Aud God mot Balaam 
(md put a wd in Ins mouth, upon receiving u'hich ho 
returns back to the altars, where was the kmg, who had all 
this while attended the sacrifice as appointed, he and all the 
pnnces of Moab standing, hig with expectation of tho 
prophet’s leply.® ** And he took up his parable, and said, 
Balak the kmg of Moab hath brought me from Aram, out 
of tho mountains of the east, saying, Come, curse mo 
Jacob, and come, defy Israel How shall I cm'se, whom 
God hath not cursed ? Or how shall I defy, whom the Lord 
hath uot defied ? For from the top of the rocks I see him, 
aud from the hills I behold him : lo, the people shall dwell 
alone, and shall not he reckoned among the nations. "Who 
con count the dust of Jacob, and the nnmher of the fonrth 
part of Israel ? Let me die the death of the nghteous, and 
let my last end be like his.” 

It 18 necessary, as you will see in the progress of this dis- 
comse, particularly to observe what he understood by 
nghteous, and he himself is mtroduced m the book of 
Micah^ explammg it, if by nghteous is meant good, as to bo 
suie it 16. “ 0 my people, remember now what Balak king 
of Moab consulted, and what Balaam the son of Beor an- 
swered him fiora Shittun unto Gilgal ” From the mention of 
Shittim it 16 manifest that it is this very story which is here 
vcforred to, though another part of it, the account of which 
is not now extant, as there are many quotations in Scripture 
out of hooks which are not come down to us. Eemombor 
wliat Balaam answered, » that ye may know the nghteonsness 
of the Lord,” i e the righteousness which God will accept. 
Balak demands, “Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, 
and how myself before the high God ? ShaU I come before 
hun with bumt-offenngs, with calves of a year old ? Will 
tho Lord ho pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten 
thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I give my first-bom for 
my transgression, the fruit oi my body for the sin of my 
soul?” Balaam answers him, “He hath showed thee, 0 
man, what is good , and what doth the Lord require of theo 
hut to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
vuth thy God?” Here is a good man expressly character- 
iscn distinct from a dishonest and a superstitious man. 

=■ Tor. 4, 5, ® Ter 6 « Micah tl 
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Nowoids canmoi’o strongly exclndo dishonesty and falseness 
of heaii; than doing justice and loving moicy, and both 
those, as weU as walking humbly with God, are put in oppo- 
sition to those ceremonial methods of recommendation which 
Balak hoped might have served the turn From hence ap- 
peals what he meant by the righteous, whose death ho 
desires to die. 

Whether it was his own character shall now bo inquired , 
and m order to deteimme it, we must take a view of his 
whole behaviour upon this occasion. When the elders ol 
Moab came to him, though he appears to have been much 
allured with the rewards offered, yet he had such regard tc 
the authority of God, as to keep the messengers m suspense 
until he had consulted his will And God said to him,- 
‘ Thou shaJt not go with them , thou shalt not curse the 
people . for they are blessed ” Upon this he dismisses the 
ambassadors, with an absolute lefusal of accompanymg 
them back to their kmg Thus far his regards to his duty 
prevailed, neither does there anytiung appear as yet amiss 
m his conduct His answer bemg reported to the kmg of 
Moab, a more honourable embassy is immediately despatched, 
and gi eater lewards proposed Then the imqmty of his 
heart began to disclose itself A thorough honest man 
would, without hesitation, have repeated his former answer, 
that he could not be guilty of so infamous a prostitution of 
the sacred character with which he was mvested, as m the 
name of a prophet to curse those whom he knew to bo 
blessed But instead of this, which was only the honest 
part in these crrcumstances that lay before him, he desncs 
the prmces of Moab to tarry that mght with him also, and 
for the sake of the leward, deliberates whether by some 
means or other he might not bo able to obtam leave to curse 
Israel , to do that, which had been before revealed to him 
to be contrary to the will of God, which yet he resolves not 
to do without that peimission Upon which, as when this 
nation aftei wards i ejected God fromieignmg over them, ho 
gave them a kmg m his aiigei, m the same way, as appears 
fiom other parts of the narration, he gives Balaam the per- 
mission he desired , for this is the mostnatuial sense of the 
words A^^^^ng in the temtones of Moab, and being 

- Chap xxii 12 
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received witJi particular distinction by the long, and lio 
repeating in person tbe promise of the rewards be liad before 
made to him by bis ambassadoxB ; be seeks, tbe text says, 
by sacrifices and enchantments (wbat these were is not to 
onr purpose), to obtain leave of God to enrse the people, 
keeping still bis resolution, not to do it without that pei' 
mission, which not bemg able to obtain, be had such regard 
to the command of God, as to keep this losolution to the 
last. Tbe supposition of his being under a supernatural 
rcstramt is a mere fiction of Philo, be is plainly represented 
to be under no other force or restraint than tbe fear of God. 
However, bo goes on persevering m that endeavour, after be 
had declared, that God bad not beheld imquity in Jacob, 
neither bod be seen perverseness m Israel,® t e , they were a 
people of virtue and piety, so far as not to have drawn down, 
by their imqmty, that curse which he was soliciting leave 
to pronounce upon them So that the state of Balaam’s 
mind was this, he wanted to do what he knew to bo veiy 
wicked, and contrary to tbe express command of God, ho 
had mword checks and restramts which he could not en- 
tirely get over, bo therefore casts about for ways to reconcile 
this wickedness with bis duty How great a paradox soever 
this may appear, as it is mdeed a contradiction m terms, it 
IS tho very account which the Scripture gives us of bun. 

But there is a more surprising piece of miquity yet behind , 
Hot darmg in his rehgious character as a piophet to assist 
tho long of Moab, be considers whether there imght not bo 
foimd some other means of assisting him against that very 
people, whom he, himself, by the fear of God, was restrained 
from cursing m words. One would not think it possible, 
that the weakness, even of rehgious self-deceit in its utmost 
excess, could have so poor a distmction, so fond an evasion, 
to servo itself of. But so it was, and be could tbmV of no 
other method than to betray the children of Israel to pro- 
voke his wrath, who was their only strength and defence. 
The temptation which he pitched upon, was that concern- 
ing winch Solomon aftenvards observed, that it had cast 
doum many wounded, yea, many strong men had been slain 
by It, and of which he himself was a sad example, when his 
wives turned away his hoart after otlier gods This sno 

Yer 21. 
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cceded , _tlie people sm agamst God, and thus the prophet’s 
counsel brought on that destmction, which he cohId by no 
means be prevailed upon to assist with the rehgious cere- 
mony of execration which the king of Moab thought would 
itself have efifeoted it Their ciime and punishment are 
1 elated m Deuteronomy ^ and Numbers® And from the 
relation repeated in Numbers,® it appeal’s that Balaam was 
the contriver of the whole matter It is also ascnbed to 
him m the Revelation, where he is said to have taught 
Balak to cast a stumbhng block before the children of 
Israel 

This was the man, this Balaam, I say, was the man who 
desired to die the death of the righteous, and that his last 
end might be like his , and this was the state of lus mmd 
when he pronounced these words 

So that the object we have now before us is the most 
astomslung m the world , a very wicked man, under a deep 
sense of God and rehgion, persistmg stdl in his wickedness, 
and piefemng the wages of unrighteousness, even when ho 
had before him a hvely view of death, and that approachmg 
period of his days, which should deprive him of all those 
advantages for which he was prostituting himself, and 
hkeivise a prospect, whether certain or uncertain, of a 
future state of retiubution Ail this jomed with an exphcit 
ardent wish, that, when he was to leave this world, ho might 
be m the condition of a righteous man. Good God, vhat 
inconsistency, what perplexity is here ' With what different 
\ lows of thmgs, ^Vlth what contradictory prmciples of action 
must such a mind be tom and distracted 1 It was not un* 
thuikmg carolossness, by which he ran on headlong m vico 
and foUy, ivithout ever making a stand to ask himself what 
ho was domg , no, he acted upon the cool motives of mterest 
and advantage. Neither was he totally hard and callous to 
impressions of rehgion, what we call abandoned, for he ab- 
solutely demed to emse Israel "When reason assumes her 
jilace, when convinced of his duty, when he owns and feels, 
and is actually under the influence of the Divine authoritj, 
whilst he IS carrymg on his views to the grave, the end of 
all temporal greatness , under this sense of thmgs, wth the 
better character and more desuable state, picsent — full 
7 Chap IV ® Chap, xxv ® Chap xsXB Chap, t. 
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before him-in lus tbongbts, in Ms wisbes, voMntarily lo 
choose the Trorse What fatality is here* or ho'W, other- 
wise, can such a character be explained? And yet, strange 
as it may appear, it is not altogether an. nncominon one^ 5 
nay, with some small alterations, and put a httle lower, it 
is apphcable to a rery considerable part of the world For 
if the reasonable choice be seen and achnowledged, and yet 
men make the nnreasonablo one, is not this the same con- 
tradiction, that very incon^tency, which appeared so nn- 
acconntable ? 

To give some httle opening to snch characters and be- 
bavionr, it is to be observed, m general, that there is no 
account to he given in the way of reason, of men’s so strong 
attachments to the present world , onr hopes and fears and 
pnrsmts are, in degrees, beyond all proportion to the known, 
value of the thmgs they respect This may he said without 
takmg into consideration rehgion and a future state, and 
wlicn these are considered, the disproportion is infinitely 
heightened. Now when men go agamst their reason, and 
contradict a more important inteiest at a distance, for one 
nearer, though of less consideration , if this be the whole of 
the case, aU that can bo said is, that strong passions, some 
land of hmto force withm, prevails over the pnnciple of la- 
tionahty. However, if this he with a clear, full, and distinct 
view of the truth of thmgs, then it is domg the utmost 
violence to themselves, acting m the most palpable contia- 
diction to their very nature'* But if there be any snch 
thing m mankmd, as puttmg half deceits upon themselves , 
which there plainly is, either by avoiding reflection, or (if 
they do reflect) by rebgions eqmvocation, subterfuges, and 
palliatmg matters to tbemselves, by these means, conscienco 
may be laid asleep, and they may go on in a course of 
■wickedness ■w'lth less disturbance AU the various turns, 
doubles, and intncacios in a dishonest heart, cannot he 
unfolded or laid open, but that there is somewhat of that 
kind IS mamfest, be it to be called self-deccit or by any 
other name Balaam had before his eyes the authority of 
God, absolutely forbiddmg him what he, for the sake of a 
reward, liad the strongest inchnation to , he was like’wise 
hi a state of mind sober enough to consider death and his 

" [See ‘ TrayHnd's Sermons,' Sermon on the FalLl 
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last end; by these considerations he was lestrained, first 
from going to the king of Moab, and after he did go, from 
GUI sing Isiael But notwithstanding this, there was groat 
wickedness m his heai*t Ho could not forego the lewards of 
unrighteousness, he therefore first seeks for mdulgences, 
and when these could not be obtained, he sms agamst the 
whole meanmg, end, and design of the prohibition, which no 
consideration m the woild could prevail with him to go 
agamst the lettoi of. And surely that impious counsel, he 
gave to Balak against the children of Isiael, was, considered 
in itself, a greatei piece of wickedness, than if ho had cursed 
them m woids 

If it be mquued what his situation, his hopes and feais 
were, m respect to this his wish , the answei must be, that 
consciousness of the wickedness of his heart must neces- 
sanly have destroyed aU settled hopes of dymg the death 
of the nghteous , he could have no calm satisfaction m this 
view of his last end Yet, on the other hand, it Is possible 
that those partial logards to his duty, now mentioned, might 
keep him from perfect despau 

Upon the whole, it is mamfest that Balaam had the most 
just and time notions of God and lehgion, as appears, pal'll} 
fiom the oiigmal story itself, and more plainly fiom tho 
passage m Micah, where he exploms religion to consist in 
real virtue and real piety, expressly distmgmshed from 
superstition, and m terms which most strongly exclude dis- 
honesty and falseness of heart Yet you see his behaviour ■ 
he seeks mdulgences for plam wickedness, which not bemg 
able to obtam, he glosses over that same wuckedness, di esses 
it up in a new form, in order to make it pass off more easily 
with himself; that is, he dehberately contiives to decono 
and impose upon himself, m a matter which ho knew to be 
of the utmost importance. 

‘To bimg these observations home to ourselves. It is too 
evident that many peisons allow themselves in very unjus- 
tifiable courses, who yet make great pretences to rchgion , 
not to deceive the world, none can be so weak as to think 
this will pass in our age, but from pimciplcs, hopes, and 
fears, rospectmg God and a futme state , and go on thus 
with^a sort of tranquilhty and qmet of mmd. This cannot 
be upon a thorough consideration and full lesolution, that 
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tlio pleamires and advantages they piopose are to bo pursued 
at all hazards against leason, against the law of God, and 
though everlasting destruction is to bo the coiisequeuce. 
This would be doing too great violence upon themselves. 
No, they are for makmg a composition ^•suth the Almighty. 
These of his commands they ivill obey but as to others 
why they will make all the atonements m their power , the 
ambitious, the covetous, the dissolute man, each m a way 
which shall not contradict his lespective pursuit. Indul- 
gences before, which was Balaam’s first attempt, though he 
was not so successful m it as to deceive himself, or atonements 
afterwards, are aU the same And heie perhaps come m 
famt hopes that they may, and half-resolves that they will, 
one time or other, make a change. 

t* Besides these, there aie also pei-sons, who horn a more 
just way of considermg tilings, see the infimte absurdity of 
this, of substitutmg sacrifice instead of obedience , there are 
persons far enough from supeistition, and not without some 
real sense of God and lehgion upon their nunds, who yet are 
guilty of most unjustifiable piactices, and go on with gioat 
coolness and command over themselves The same dis- 
honesty and unsotmdncss of heart discovois itself m these 
another way. In all common oidmaiy cases we see mtui- 
tivoly at first view what is our duty, what is the honest part. 
This IS the ground of the observation, that the first thought 
16 often the best. In these cases doubt and deliberation is 
itself dishonesty , as it was m Balaam upon the second me& 
sage That which is called considermg what is our dnty m 
a particular case, is very often nothmg but endeavoniing to 
exiilain it away Thus those courses, which, if men would 
fairly attend to the dictates of their own consciences, they 
would see to be ccrruption, excess, oppression, uncharitable- 
ness , these aro refined upon — things were so and so circum- 
stantiated— great difficulties are raised about fixing bounds 
and degrees • and thus every moral obhgation whatever may 
bo evaded Here is scope, I say, for an unfair mmd to explain 
uv ay every moral obligation to itself,*^ Whether men reflect 
agam upon this internal management and artifice, and how 
cxphcit they arc with themselves, is another question There 
ate manj operations of tho mind, many t hin gs pass vithin^ 
» [• Acalogy,’ pt. ii. chap. ti p. 245 "] 
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whlcli We iie^ er reflect ■apon. again , w}ncli a bystander, from 
having frequent opportunities of observing us and oui con* 
duct, may make shrewd guesses at. 

That great numbers are in this way of deceiving them- 
selves IS certain. There is scarce a man in the world, who 
has entirely got over all regards, hopes and fears, concerning 
God and a future state , and these apprehensions m the 
generality, bad as we are, prevail m considerable degiees. 
yet men will and can be wicked with calmness and thought , 
we see they are. There must theiefoie be some method of 
makmg it sit a httle easy upon their minds , which, m the 
superstitious, is those mdulgences and atonements before- 
mentioned, and this seK-deceit of another kmd m persons of 
another character And both these proceed from a ceidam 
unfamiess of mmd, a pecuhar mward dishonesty , the direct 
contrary to that simplicity which our Savioui recommends, 
under the notion of becommg httle childi en, as a necessai y 
qualification for our entenng mto the kmgdom of heaven. 

But to conclude • how much soever men differ in the 
course of life they piefer, and m their ways of palliating and 
excusmg their vices to themselves , yet all agiee in the one 
thing, desiiing to die the death of the righteous This is 
smely remarkable The observation may bo extended fur- 
thei, and put thus . even without determining what that is 
which we call guilt or mnocence, there is no man but would 
choose, after havmg had the pleasure or advantage of a 
VICIOUS action, to be free of the gmlt of it, to bo m the state 
of an innocent man This shows at least the disturbance, 
and imphcit dissatisfaction in vice If we mqmie mto the 
giounds of it, we shall find it proceeds partly from an imme- 
diate sense of havmg done evil and partly from an appre- 
hension, that this mward sense shall one tune or another bo 
seconded by a higher judgment, upon which our whole 
bemg depends Now to suspend and drown this seiise, and 
these appiehensions, be it by the hurry of busmess or of 
pleasure, or liy superstition, or moral eqmvocations, this is m 
a manner one and the same, and makes no alteration at all 
in the nature of our case Thmgs and actions are what they 
are, and the consequences of them will be what they vnll 
be : why then should we desire to be deceived ? As wo arc 
'=> [‘Analogy,’ pt i, chap ui p 61.1 
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reasonable creatnres, and have any regard to onrselvos, vve 
ought to lay these things plainly and honestly before onr 
mmd, and upon this, act as you please, as you t liin l c most 
fit, make that choice and prefer that course of hfe which 
you can justify to yourself, and which sits most easy upon 
your own mind. It will immediately appear, that vice cannot 
be the happmess, but must upon the whole be the misery, 
of such a creature as man , a moral, an accountable agent. 
Superstitious observances, self-deceit though of a more re- 
fined sort, will not m reahty at aU mend mat^nrs with us^ 
And the result of the whole can be nothmg else, but that 
with Bimphcity and farmess “we keep innocency, and take 
heed imto the thmg that is right , for this alone shall bnng 
a man peace at the lost 


SERMON ^IIL 


UPON KESENTMENT 

‘viu On the use and abuse of resentment. 

Intro Man’s nature is to be judged, not as to whether it 5 b 
best m the abstract, but on a companson with his ciroum- 
BtaUCCB 

Here, we have to consider the emotion of resentment itself, 
and the end for which it was given. A common answer 
erroneous 

I The nature of the emotion 
It 13 of two kmds — sudden and dehberate 
n Sudden anger is an instmct, excited by violence or hami, not 
necessarily a wrong, and the end of this passion 13 the 
resistance or prevention of violence 
b Deliberate anger, or resentment, is a passion, excited by 
xaong or mjuiy undeserved Hence called mdignation, 

» [As announcements of tbe gospel, several of tbe statements of 
this sermon are defective “Peace at the last” is indeed the 
portion of him who “heps innocency,” but with onr race, who 
liavo mnocency, the practical question comes to be, how in 
pence to be Kg^ed-and hohness Both, the gospel teaches, are 

the fruits of filth- seep 222.] u™, aiT: 

2 F 
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wluch, (1) IS not malice, and (2) is stronger tlio more 
nearly ihe injury affects ourselves (3) The seuso of 
vrrong is essential to it, as is plain from the circumstance? 
which aggravate the feeling 

2 The end for which the emotion of resentment is implanted, to 
prevent or remedy mjury 
Summary. 

8 The abuses of the emotion of resentment 
a Abuses of mdden anger, passion, peevishness 
b Abuses of deliberate anger resentment against such ns 
tnnocenily mjure us , obstinacy in resisting evidence of 
innocence 

Tliough hable to abuse, the emotion is important, as a balance 
agamst the 'weakness of pity, and m punishing enme 
CoNCi, Hence fresh proofs (1) of the reahty of ■nrtue, -which 
has certam emotions on its side, and (2) of the -wisdom and 
goodness of God, who makes an instance of them, even the 
emotion of resentment ] 


Matthew v. 43, 44, 

Ys have heard that it hath been said. Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour, and hato thme enemy. But I say unto you, love your 
enetmes, bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them which despitefuUy use you and persecute 
you. 

Intho.Sikce perfect goodness in the Deity is the principle, from 
whence the -universe was brought into being and by winch 
it is preserved . and since general benevolence is the great 
law of the whole moral creation it is a question which im- 
mediately occuis, why had man implanted m him a princi- 
ple, which appears the direct contrary to benevolence? 
Now the foot upon which inqnmcs of this kmd slionld he 
treated is this , to take h-uman nature as it is, and the cir- 
ciunstances in which it is placed as they are ; and then con- 
sider tho correspondence between that nature and those 
circmnstances, or what conrse of action and behaviour, 
respecting those circumstances, any parfacnlar affection or 
fiassion leads -ns to Tins I mention to distingmch the 
matter now before us from disquisitions of qnito anothci 
kind , namely, why are we not made more perfect creatures. 
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or placed in better, cirorunstances These being quesbonB 
which we have not, that I know of, anything at all to do 
with. God ATmi ghty nndonbtedly foresaw the disorders, 
both natural and moral, which would happen in this state 
of things. If upon this we sot ourselves to search and 
examine why ho did not prevent them , we sholl, I am afraid, 
be in danger of running into somewhat worse than imperti- 
nent ounosity. But upon this to examme, how far the 
nature which he hath given us hath a respect to those cir- 
cumstances, such as they are , how far it leads us to act a 
proper port m them , plainly belongs to us : and such in- 
quiries are m many ways of excellent use. Thus the thing 
to be considered is, not, why we were not made of such a 
uatme, and placed m such circumstances, as to have no 
need of so harsh and tmbulent a passion as resentment ; 
but, taking our natme and condition as bemg what they aio, 
why or for what end such a passion was given us ; and tins 
chiefly m order to show, what are the abuses of it. 

The persons who laid down for a mle, “ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour, and bate thine enemy,” made diort work with thi 
matter. They did not, it seems, perceive anything to be 
disapproved m hatred, more then in goodwill, and, ac- 
cordmg to their system of morals, our enemy was the proper 
natural ohjeot of one of these passions, as onr neighbour 
was of the other of them. This was all they had to say, 
and all they thought needful to be said, upon the subject. 
But this cannot be satisfactory . because hatred, mahee, and 
revenge, are directly contrary to the religion we profess, 
and to the nature and reason of the thing itself. Therefore, 
since no passion God hath endued us with can be in itself 
evil ; and yet since men frequently mdnlge a passion m such 
ways and degrees that at length it becomes quite another 
thmg from what it was origmally in our nature ; and those 
vices of mahee and revenge m particnlar take their occasion 
from the natural passion of resentment ; it will be needful 
to trace this up to its original, that we may see, what it is 
m itself, as placed m our nature by its Author , from which 
it wuU plainly appear, for what ends it was placed there. 
And when we know what the passion is in Itself, and the 
ends of it, Ave shall easily see, what are the abuses of it, in 
‘ [See ‘ Aualogj’.'pt j. chap. v. p. 89 ] 

2 p 2 
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•svMch malice and revenge conast and vLicli are so strongly 
forbidden in tbe text, by the direct contrary being com- 
mandecL 

i Ecsentment is of two kinds . basty and sndden, or settled 
and deliberate.® Tbe former is called anger, and often 
passion ; wbicb, tbongb a general word, is frequently appro- 
priated and confined to tbe particnlar feeling, sndden anger, 
ns distinct from debberate resentment, mabce and revenge. 
In all these words is usually unpfied somewhat vicious, 
somewhat unreasonable as to tbe occasion of tbe passion, or 
immoderate as to tbe degree or duration of it But that tbe 
natural passion itself is mdifierent, St Paul has asserted in 
tliat precept, “ Be ye angry, and sin not which though it is 
by no means to be understood as an encouragement to 
indulge ourselves in anger, tbe sense being certamly th is, 
though ye be angry, sin not ; yet here is evidently a dis- 
tinction made, between anger and sin : between tbe natural 
passion and sinful anger. 

a Sudden anger upon certam occasions is mere instinct, as 
merely so, as the disposition to close our eyes upon the 
apprehension of somewhat faUmg mto them ; and no more 
necessarily impbes any degree of reason. I say, necessarily, 
for to be sure basty, as weU as debberate, anger may be 
occasioned by injury or contempt; in which cases reason 
suggests to our thoughts that mjury and contempt, which 
is the occasion of the passion : but I am speakmg of the 
former only so far as it is to be distinguished from the latter. 
Ihe only way, in which our reason and understanding can 
raise anger, is by representing to our mind mjustice or 
injury of some kind or other. Isow momentary anger is 

~ [“One point m Butler’s account of resentment has been 
edmired as happy and novel I mean the distinction between 
sndden anger and settled resentment The distmotion is of this 
Lmd. the former does not imply that we have wrong mflicted on 
ns, the latter does The former flashes np before we have time to 
reflect, and resists all violence and harm; the latter glona with a 
permanent heat against injury and wrona The former is e-i 
instmet implanted tor preservation, the latter is a moral sculimcnt 
gwen for the 'repression of injustice Tne former belongs to 
animals; the latter is peculiar to man ’ — 'WlicvrcU ] 

’ 'Ephes rr 
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frequontly raised, not only without any real, lat without 
any apparent reason, that is, without any appoaranco ol 
injury, as distinct from hurt or pain. It cannot, I suppose, 
he thought that this passion, m infants, in the lower 
species of anunals; and, which is often seen, in men towards 
tliem : it cannot, I say, he imagined that these instances of 
this passion are the effect of reason: no, they are occasioned 
by mere sensation and feeling. It is opposition, sudden 
huit, violence, which naturally excites the passion : and 
the real dement or fault of hun who offers that violenco, or 
is the canso of that opposition or hurt, does not in many 
cases BO much as come into thought. 

The reason and end for which man was made thus hahlo 
to this passion, is, that he might he better qualified to 
prevent, and likewise (oi poihaps chiefly) to icsist and 
defeat, sudden force, violence, and opposifron, considered 
moiely as such, and without logard to the fault or demerit 
of him who is the author of thorn. Yet, since violence may 
he considered in this other and farther new, as implying 
fault, and since injury, as distmct from harm, may raise * 
sudden anger, sudden anger may likewise accidentally 
serve to prevent, or lemedy, euch. fault and injury But, con- 
sidcied as distmot from settled anger, it stands in onr nature 
foi self-defence, aud not for the administration of justice. 
Tliore ore plainly cases, and in the uncidtivated parts of the 
uoild, and, where regular goveniments are not formed, 
they frequently happen, m which theie is no time fbr con- 
sideration, and yet to he passive is ceiiam destruction , m 
u Inch, sudden resistance is the only secuntj'. 

But from this dehbei ate anger or resentment is ossentially 
distmguished, as the latter is not naturally excited by, or 
intended to prevent mere harm, without appearance of 
^^^ong or injustice Now, in order to see, as exactly as we 
can, what is the natural object aud occasion of such reseut- 
meut, let us reflect upon the manner in which wo arc 
touched with readmg, suppose, a feigned story of baseness 
nM • properly worked up to move our passions. 
This immediately raises indignatiou, somewhat of a desire 
Hiat it shomd be punisherl, and though the designed injury 
he prevented, yet that it was designed is snfficientto raise 
tins inward feeling. Suppose the story timo, this inward 
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feeling would be as natural and. as 3n6t, and one may ventnre 
to affirm that there is scarce a man m the world but would 
have it upon some occasions. It seems in us plainly con- 
nected with a sense of virtue and vice, of moral good and 
evil. Suppose, further, vre knew both the person who did 
and who suffered the mjury, neither would this make any 
alteration, only that it would probably affect us more. Tiie 

(1) indignation raised by cmelty and injustice, and the desire of 
havmg it punished, which persons unconcerned would feel, 
IS by no means mahce ; no, it is resentment against vice and 
wickedness ; it is one of the common bonds by which 
sooiety is held together, a fellow-feeling which each indivi- 
dual has in behalf of the whole species as well as of himself, 
and it does not appear that this, generally speaking, is at all . 
too high amongst mankind. Suppose now the injury I have 
been speaking of to be done against ourselves, or those whom 

(2) we consider as ourselves, it is plain the way m which we 
should be affected would be exactly the same m kind, but it 
would certainly be m ^a higher degree and less transient, 
because a sense of our own happmess and misery is most 
intimately and always present to us, and from the very con- 
stitution of our nature we cannot but have a greatw sensi- 
bdity to, and be more deeply interested m, what concerns 
ourselves , and this seems to be the whole of this passion, 
which IS, propeily speaking, natural to mankind, namely, a 
resentment against mjury and wickedness m general, and m 
a higher degree when towards ourselves, m proportion to 
the greater regaid which men naturally have foi themselves 
than for others From hence it appears that it is not 
natural, but moral evil , it is not suffenng, but injuiy 
which raises that anger or resentment which is of any con- 
tinuance The natural obj'eot of it is not one who appeals 
to the Buffermg person to have been only the innocent occa- 
sion of his pain or loss, but one who has been, m a moral 

( 3 ) sense, injurious either to ourselves or others This is abund- 
antly confirmed by observmg what it is which heightens 
or lessens resentment, namely, the same which aggravates or 
lessens the fault, friendship and former obligations on one 
hand, or inadvertency, strong temptations, and mistake on 
the other. All this is so much understood by mankind, how 
little soever it be reflected upon, that a person would be 
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reokoned quite distracted tTho sliould coolly resent a harm 
Avluch had not to himselt the appearance of injury or tvrong. 

Men do indeed resent "what is occasioned tluongh careless- 
ness, but then they expect observance as their due, and so 
that carelessness is considered as faulty. It is liketvise true 
that they resent more strongly an injury done than one 
which, though designed, was prevented, in cases where the 
gmlt is perhaps the same ; the reason, however, is not that 
bare pam or loss raises resentment, but that it gives a new, 
and, as I ma^ speak, additional sense of the injury or injus- 
tice. Accordmg to the natural course of the passions, tho 
degrees of resentment are m proportion, not only to tho 
degree of design and dehberation in the mjunous person, 
but m proportion to this, jomed with the degree of the evil 
designed or premeditated, since this likewise comes in to 
make the mjustice greater oi less; and the evil or harm 
will appear greater when they feel it than when they only 
1 eflect upon it, so therefore wiU the injuiy, and consequently 
the resentment will be greater. 

The natural object oi occasion of settled resentment then 2 
bemg mjury, as distmot horn pam or loss, it is easy to see 
that to prevent and to remedy such mjury, and the miseries 
ansmg from it, is the end for which this passion was im- 
planted in man It is to be considered as a weapon, put 
mto om hands by Nature, against mjury, mjustice, nud 
cruelty , how it may be innocently employed and made use 
of shall presently be mentioned 

The account which has been now given of this passion, is, Sohm 
m brief, that sudden anger is raised by, and was chiefly in- 
tended to prevent or remedy, meie harm distmet from 
injury ,* but that it may be raised by mjury, and may serve 
to prevent or to remedy it, and then the occasions and 
efiects of it are the same with the occasions and effects 
of dehberato anger, but they are essentially distmguished 
in this, that the latter is never occasioned by harm dis- 
tinct from mjury, and its natural proper end is to remedy 
or prevent only that harm which imphes, or is supposed to 
^ [This dishnctaon between "barm” and “mjury”— the latter 

Involvmg a censure on on. act as havmg a had moral quahty is 

recognised by most moralists — Wbewell’s 'Elements of Morahty,’ 
i. p 41; Wayland’s ‘Moral Scienca, p. 31.] 
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imply, injury or moral 'wiong. Every one sees that these 
observations do not relate to those "who have habitnallj 
suppressed the course of their passions and affections out oi 
1 egard either to interest or virtue, or "who, from habits oS 
vice and folly, have changed their nature ; but I suppose 
there can be no doubt but this now described is the general 
course of resentment, considered as a natural passion, 
neither mcreased by indulgence nor corrected by virtue, nor 
prevailed over by other passions or particular habits of life. 

3 As to the abuses of anger, which it is to be observed may 

“ be in ^ different degrees, the first which occurs is what is 
commonly called passion, to which some men are hable, m 
the same way as others are to the epilepsy, or any sudden 
particular disorder This distemper of the mind seizes them 
upon the least occasion m the world, and perpetually 
without any real reason at all, and by means of it they aio 
plainly every day, every waking hour of them lives, hable 
und m danger of runnmg mto the most extravagant out- 
rages. Of a less boisterous, but not of a less innocent land, 
is peevishness, which I mention with pity, with real pity, to 
the unhappy creatures who, from their infenor station, oi 
other circumstances and relations, are obhged to be m the 
way of, and to seive for a supply to it. Both these, for 
aught, that I can see, are one and the same principle, but as 
it takes root in minds of different makes, it appears diffei ■ 
ently, and so is come to be distmgmshed by different names. 
That which in a more feeble temper is peevishness, and 
languidly discharges itself upon everythmg which comes in 
its way, the same prmciple, m a temper of greater force 
and stronger passions, becomes ragn and fury. In one the 
humour discharges itself at once, m the othei it is conti- 
nually dischargmg This is the account of passion and 
peevishness, as distmot from each other, and appearmg m 
different persons , it is no objection agamst the truth of it 
that they are both to be seen sometimes lu one and the same 
person 

; With respect to dehberate resentment, the chief instances 
of abuse are, when from partiahty to ourselves wo imagine 
an injury done us when there is none ; when this partiality 
represents it to us greater than it really is ; when wo 
fall into that extravagant and monstrous kind of resentmert 
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towards one who has innocently been the occasion if enl to 
us, that is, resentment upon account of pain or inconve- 
nience without injuiy, which is the same absurdity as settled 
anger at a thing that is inanimate ; when the indignation 
agomst mjaiy and injustice nses too high, and is beyond 
proportion to the particular ill action it is exercised upon ; 
01, lastly, when pam or harm of any kind is inflicted merely 
m consequence of, and to gratify that resentment, thougli 
natuially rocsed. 

It wmuld be endless to descend Lrto and explain all the 
pecuharities of perveiseness and wayward humour which 
might bo traced up to this passion , but there is one thing 
which so generally belongs to and accompames all excess 
and abuse of it, as to require being mentioned — a certain 
deteimination and resolute bent of mmd not to ho convinced 
01 set right, though it bo ever so plain that there is no 
reason foi the displeasure, that it was raised merely by 
error or misunderstanding. In this there is doubtless a 
great mixture of piide, but thoio is somewhat more, which 
I cannot otherwise express than that resentment has taken 
possession of the temper and of the mmd and wdl not quit 
Its hold. It would bo too nunute to mquiro whether this bo 
anythmg more than bore obstmacy , it is sufficient to ob- 
serve that it, in a very particulai mannei and degree, 
belongs to the abuses of this passion. 

But notwnthstaudmg all these abuses, “ is not just indig- 
nation against cnielty and wTong one of the instraments ot 
death which the Author of our nature hath provided ? Arc 
not ciuelty, injustice, and wiongtho natural objects of that 
indignation ? Surely then it may one way or other be in- 
nocently employed ngauist them ” Tnic ; since, therefore, 
it is necessary for the very subsistence of tlie world that 
injury, injustice, and cruelty should bo punished, and sinco 
compassion, which is so natural to manlano, would rcndei 
that execution of justice exceedingly difficult and uneasy, 
indignation against vice and wickedness is, and may bo 
allowed to be, a balance to that weakness of pity, and also 
to anything else which would prevent the necessary me- 
thods of severity. Those who have never thought upon 
those subjects may perhaps not see the weight of tins, but 
let us suppose a person gailtj of mnrdcr or rny oilier 
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action of cruelty, and tliat mankind liad nEituraUy no indig- 
nation against such Tvickedness and the authors of it, but 
that everybody "was affected towards such a cniiunal m the 
same way as towards an innocent man, compassion, amongst 
other things, would render the' execution of justice exceed- 
ingly painful and difficult, and would often quite prevent it , 
and notwithstanding that the principle of benevolence is 
denied by some, and is really m a very low degree, that men 
are in great measure msensible to the happmess of their 
fellow-creatures, yet they are not insensible to their miseiy, 
bui; are veiy strongly moved with it, insomuch that there 
plainly is occasion for that feehng which is raised by gudt 
and dement as a balance to that of compassion. Thus 
much may, I thmk, justly be allowed to resentment m the 
stnctest way of moral consideration 

The good influence which this passion has in fact upon 
the affaus of the world is obvious to every one’s notice 
Men are plainly restramed from injuring their feUow-crcar 
turcs by fear of then resentment, and it is very happy that 
they are so, when they would not be restrained by a prin- 
ciple of virtue . and after an injury is done, and there is a 
necessity that the offender should be brought to justice, the 
cool consideration of reason that the security and peace of 
society requires examples of justice should be made, might 
mdeed be sufficient to procure laws to be enacted and sen- 
tence passed; but is it that cool reflection m the injured 
person which, for the most part, brmgs the offended to 
justice ? or is it not resentment and indignation against the 
injury and the author of it? I am afraid there is no doubt 
which is commonly the case This, however, is to be con- 
sidered as a good effect, notwithstanding it were much to bo 
wished that men would act from a better principle, reason 
and cool reflection. 

CoHcn, The account now given of flie passion of resentment, as 
' distmct from all the abuses of it, may suggest to our thoughts 
the foUowmg reflections 

(1) First That vice is mdeed of lU-desert, and must finally bo 
punished, TThy should men dispute concemmg the realitj’ 
of virtue, and whether it be founded in the nature of thmgs 
which yet surely is not matter of question , bnt why should 
this, I say, be disputed, when every man carries about Inm 
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tills passlou, wliicli affords liim demonstration that the niles 
of justice and equity are to be the guide of his actions ? For 
every man naturally feels an indignation upon seeing in- 
stances of viliany and baseness, and therefore cannot commit 
the same without bemg self-condemned. 

Secondly. That we should leam to be cautious lest wo (2 
charge God foobshly, by ascnbmg that to him, or the nature 
he has given us, which is owmg w'holly to our own abuse of 
it. Men may speak of the degeneracy and corruption of tho 
world, accordmg to tho expenenco they have had of it, but 
human nature, considered as theDivme woikmonship, should 
mothmks be treated as sacred ; for m tho image of God made 
ho main That passion, from whence men take occasion to 
run mto the dreadful vices of mabce and revenge ; even that 
passion, as implanted m our nature by God, is not only inno- 
cent but a generous movement of mind.* It is in itself, and 
in its onginal, no more than indignation against injury and 
Mickedness, that which is the only deformity m the ci ca- 
tion, and the only reasonable object of abhorrence and dis 
like. How manifold evidence have we of tho Divmo wisdom 
and goodness, when oven pam m the natural world, and tho 
passion wo have been now considermg in the moral, como 
out histances of it I 


SERMON DL 

UPON FOROn'UN'ESS OF INJURIES 

[On the limits of resentment or on the forgiieness of injunce, 
I^Tno There are several affections in man appropnatc to r 
state of disorder and imperfection Resentment is one cf 
these, and natural. The duty of forgiveness docs not forb,' 
resentment, but the excess or abuse of it. 


^ [Resentment in man answers, it -mil be noticed, tc • wnith” 11. 
God. Tho latter is not passionateness, or implacablcncss, as rom 
hsvo supposed; it is tho more/ vith wii.ch a holy L.m: 

cannot but regard m-cuity.] 
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1 Such, resentment m excess (retaliation ir reyenge) is wrong; 

for 

a (First) anger produces anger, revenge, malice, and that 
without limit' an aggravation of misery, 
h (Secondly) such resentment is a painful remedy to who 
suffers from it, and, if not a remedy, it becomes an 
unmixed evil The gratification of this passion is never 
innocent, except when necessary 
Proved from two cases, 1, 2 

2 Love to our enemies is a duty, for it is part of the law of 

general benevolence, which however admits resentment, 
though not the abuses of it. 

This IS clear from the foUowmg considerations 
a Kesentment is consistent with goodwill, 
b Which goodwill is not destroyed by any vice m the object 
of it, not even when vice exists m the highest degree, 
nor when we ourselves suffer by it. So all allow who are 
not swayed by solf-partiahty 

Therefore, to love our enemies is not rant, unless bene- 
volence IB so , but IS as reasonable as the opposite is mis 
chievous 

8 Befiections adapted to beget and strengthen the temper ap- 
proved above 

a Self-love is apt to magnify thmgs amiss m others and lessen 
thmgs amiss m ourselves Beware of yieldmg to it 
b So IS anger 

c Moderation, therefore, is only common sense, trying to ascer 
tarn the truth , and is perfectly reasonable 
d The ongm of wrong done us is not generally mahce, but 
some passion m itself, and withm proper limits allowable 
e Tlie object of o ir resentment is himself a sufferer, and there- 
fore, a fit object of compassion 

f We ourselves need forgiveness, and a forgiving disposition 
13 essential to it ] 


hlATTHEW T, 43, 44. 

Te have heaid that it hath been said. Thou shalfc love thy neigh- 
bour and hate thme enemy But I say unto you, love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them which despitefolly use you and perseente 
you. 

ttro. As God Almighty foresaw the irregularities and di6ordci¥, 
both natural and moral, which would happen in this state of 
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tliinp, iio liatli giaciotisly made some pro vision against 
them, by giving ns several passions and affections, which 
niiEO fiom or ■whose objects are those disorders. Of this sort 
aie fear, resentment, compassion, and others ; of which there 
could he no occasion or ■use in a perfect sta'fce , but m the 
present we should be exposed to greater mconvemenoes 
Mothout them, though there are very considerable ones, 
which they themselves aie the occasions of. They aie m- 
cumbrances indeed, but such ns wc aie obhged to cany 
about with us thiough this vanous journey of hfe , some of 
them as a guard against the violent assaults of others, and 
in om oivn defence , some m behalf of others , and all of 
them to put us upon and help to carry us through a course 
of behaviour suitable to our condition, m default of that per- 
fection of wisdom and vutue which would be m all respects 
oui' bettor security 

The passion of anger or lesentment hath already been 1 
laigely treated of. It hath been shown that mankind natu- 
lally feel some emotion of mind agamst mjury and injustice, 
whoever are the suffeiors by it, and even though the in- 
j'mious design be prevented from taking effect Let this bo 
called auger, mdignation, lesentraent, or by whatever name 
any one shall choose, the thmg itself is understood and is 
plamly natural. It has hkeuuse been observed that this 
natural indignation is generally model ate and low enough in 
manlund, m each particulai man, when tlie injury which 
excites it doth not affect himself, or one u horn he considers 
as himself. Therefore the precepts to foigire, and to love 
our enemies, do not relate to that general indignation against 
injmy and the authors of it, but to this feebng or resentment 
u hen raised by private oi personal mj'ury: but no man could 
be thought in earnest u ho should assert t^’ct, tliough indig- 
nation against injurj' when others aio the suffciers, is inno- 
cent and just, yet the same indignatiou agamst it, uhen v.o 
om solves are the sufferers, becomes faulty and blamablc 
Uheso precepts therefore c.annot be understood to forbid this 
in the bitter case, more than in tlie former, nay, they cani'ot 
1*0 understood to forbid tins feeling in the latter c'’se, though 
raided ton higher degree tlian in the former, because, .as 
Mas .aho ob'-en’cd fuHhcr, fioui the lorj constitution of our 
uatmx', MO camK't bat ba^o n grcatci '^cn'ibib'y to M’let 
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coDcems otEiEelves : therefore tlie precepts in the text, and 
others of the like import: Trith. them, must he miderstood to 
forbid only the excess and abuse of this natural feeling, in 
cases of personal and private ininry : the chief instances of 
vrhich excess and abase have likevrise been already remarked, 
and aH of them, excepting that of retaliation, do so plainly in 
the very terms espress somevbat Tmreasonable, dispropor- 
tionate, and absTird, as to admit of no pretence or shado-sv cf 
jastrScatiom 

But since cnstom and false hononr are on the side of re- 
taliation and revenge vhen the resentment is natural and 
just, and reasons are sometimes offered in jnstiScation of 
revenge in these cases ; and smce love of onr enemies is 
thonghttoo hard a saying to he obeyed; I\rill shovr the 
absolute nnla'vrfolness of the former, the ohhgations Tve are 
mider to the latter ; and then proceed to some reflections, 
■which may have a more direct and immediate tendency to 
beget in ns a right temper of mind towards those T,ho have 
offended ns 

In shovring the tmla'wihlness of revenge, it is not my pre- 
sent deagn to examine "what is alleged in favour of it, from 
the tyranny of custom and false honour, but only to consider 
the nature and reason of the thing itself 'which ought to 
have prevented and ought no'w to extirpate everything of 
that kind- 

first. Let us begin -with the supposition of that being 
innocent, ■which is pleaded for, and ■which shall he shown to 
be altogether ticious, the supposition that we ■were allowed 
to render evil for evil, and see ■what ■would be tbe conse- 
quence. llalice or resentment tovrards any man bath plainlt 
a tendency to beget tbe same passion in bim wbo is the 
object of it, end this again increases it in the other- It is cf 
the very natnre of this ■rice to propagate itself^ not only by 
way of example, "wbicb it does in common, ■with other rices, 
but in a peculiar ■way of its o-wn; for resentment itself as 
well as -wbat is done in consequence of it, is tbe object of 
resentment : hence it comes to pass that the first offence, 
rven.'wheii so slight as presently to he dropped and forgotten, 
’^ecomC'S the occasion, of entering into a long intercourse of 
ill oSces ; neither is it at aU imeommon to see persons, in 
this progress of strife and variance, change parts : ani bxit! 
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who was at first the injured person, become more injni’ious 
and blamable than the aggressor. Put the case then, that 
the law of retnhation was umversally received and allowed, 
as an innocent rule of hfe, by aU , and the observance of it 
thought by many (and then it would soon come to be thought 
by all) a pomt of honorur ; this supposes every man in private 
cases to pass sentence in his own cause, and likewise that 
anger or resentment is to be the judge. Thus, from the 
numberless partiahties which we aU have for ourselves, 
every one would often think himself injured when he was 
not, and in most cases would represent an mjury as much 
gi eater than it really is , the imagmed dignity of the peison 
oflended would scarce over fail to magnify the offence And 
if bare rotahation, or retummg just the mischief received, 
ahvays begets resentment m the person upon whom u o re- 
+aliate, what would that excess do ? Add to this, that ho 
likewise has his partiahties—there is no gomg on to repre- 
sent this scene of rage and madness , it is manifest there 
would be no bounds nor any end IS the begmning of strife 
is as when one letteth out water, what would it come to 
when allowed this free and unrestramed course ? As coals 
are to burning coals, or wood to fiie, so would these con- 
tentious men be to kindle strife. And smee the indulgence 
of revenge hath mamfestly this tendency, and does actually 
produce these eficcts m proportion ns it is allowed , a passion 
of so dangerous a nature ought not to be indulged, were 
tlicre no other leasou agamst it 
Secondly, It hath been shown that tho passion of resent- b 
ment was placed in man, upon supposition of, and ns n 
prevention or remedy to, irregularity and disorder. Isow 
whether it bo allowed or not, that the passion itself and 
tho gratification of it jomed together are pamful to the 
malicious person , it must however be so wnth respect to the 
person towards whom it is exercised, and upon whom tho 
revenge is taken Now, if we consider mankind, according 
to that fine allusion of St Paul, as one body, and every one 
mombors one of another , it miwt be allowed that resentment j 
is, with rccpect to society, a painful remedy. Thu« then the 
very notion or idea of this pas'^ion, as a remedy or prcvcntioc 
of evil, and as in. itself a painful means, plainly shows that it 
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ought uevei to be made use of, but only in ordei to pioduoe 
some greater good. 

It IS to be observed, that this argument is not founded 
upon an allusion oi^ sunile , but that it is dra\m from the 
very nature of the passion itself, and the end for which it 
was given us. We are obhged to make use of words taken 
- from sensible thmgs, to explain what is the most remote 
from them : and every one sees, from whence the words 
prevention and remedy are taken. But if you please, let 
these words be dropped the tbmg itself, I suppose, may bo 
expressed without them 

That mankujd is a commumty, that we aU stand m a 
relation to each other, that there is apubhc end and mterest 
of society which each particular is obhged to promote, is tlio 
sum of morals. Consider then the passion of resentment, as 
given to this one body, as given to society. Nothmg can be 
more manifest, than that resentment is to be considered as a 
secondary passion, placed m us upon supposition, upon 
account of, and with regard to mjury , not, to be sure, to 
promote and further it, but to render it, and the mcon- 
vemences and miseries ansmg from it, less and fewer than 
they would be without this passion It is as manifest, that 
the mdulgence of it is, with regard to society, a painful 
means of obtammg these ends Considered m itself, it is very 
undesirable, and what society must very much wish to be 
without. It 18 m every mstance absolutely an evil m itself, 
because it unphes produemg misery . and consequently must 
never be mdulged or gratified for itself, by any one who 
considers mankmd as a commumty or family, and himself as 
a member of it 

Let us now take this in another view. Eveiy catural 
appetite, passion and affection, maybe gratified m particular 
2 instances, without bemg subservient to the particular chief 
end, for which these several prmciples were respectively 
implanted m our nature. And, if neither this end, nor any 
other moral obhgation be contradicted, such gratification is 
innocent. Thus, I suppose, theie are cases m which each of 
rhese prmciples, this one of resentment excepted, may inno- 
cently be gratified, without being subservient to what is the 
main end of it that is, though it does not conduce to, yet it 
may be gratified without contradictmg that eud, oi any other 
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obligation But the gratification of the resentment, if it bo 
not conducive to tbe end for wbicb it was given us, must 
necessarily contradict, not only tbe general obbgntion to 
benevolence, but likewise tbat paidicular end itself, fibe 
end, for wbicb it was given, is to prevent or remedy injury , 

1 . e. tbe misery occasioned by injury , t. c misery itself : and 
tbe gratification of it consists m producing misery , t e m 
contradicting the end, for wbicb it was implanted m our 
nature. 

This whole reasomng is built upon tbe difference there is 
between this passion and all otbei’s. No other principle, or 
passion, bath for its end the misery of our fellow-creatures. 
But mabce and revenge meditates evil itself , and to do mis- 
chief, to be tbe author of misery, is tbe veiy tbmg which 
gratifies tbe passion . this is what it directly tends towards, 
ns its proper design. Other vices eventually do mischief : 
this alone arms at it ns on end 

Notliing can with reason bo urged in justification of 
lovengo, from the good effects which the mdulgence of it 
were before mentioned* to have upon the affairs of the 
woild , because, though it be a remarkable instance of tbe 
wisdom of ProTidenco to biing good out of evil, yet vice is 
vdee to liim who is gmlty of it. “ But suppose these good 
effects are foreseen •” that is, suppose reason in a particular 
case leads a man the same way ns passion ? Why then, to 
be sure, he should follow his reason, m this ns well as in all 
other cases So that, turn the matter vhich way ever you 
•will, no more can be allowed to this passion, than that hath 
been already ® 

As to that love of our enemies, which is commanded , tlus 2 
supposes the general obhgation to benevolence or good-inll 
towards mankind ; and this bemg supposed, that precept is 
no more than to forgive mjuncs ; that is, to keep clear of 
those abuses before-mentioned, because that -we have the 
habitual temper of benevolence, is taken for granted- 

Besentment is not inconsistent with good-mU for wo a 
often SCO both together in very high degrees; not only in 
parents towards their children, but in cases of friendsbiii and 
dependence, where there is no natural relation These 
contrary pacejons, though they may lessen, do not neces- 
* Sermon VIII p t42. * Sermon Till p 441, 442 

2 o 
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sarily destroy eacli other. We may tlieiefore lovo out 
enemy, and yet have resentment agamst him for his injurious 
hehaviour towards us But when this resentment entirely 
destroys our natural benevolence towards him, it is excessive, 
and becomes mahce or revenge The command, to prevent 
its having this effect, i c to forgive injunes, is the same as 
to love our enemies , because that love is always supposed, 
unless destroyed by resentment 

*'But though manldnd is the natural object of benevolence, 
yet may it not be lessened upon vice, t. e injury ?” Allowed : 
But if every degree of vice or injury must destroy that 
benevolence, then no man is the obj'ect of our love , for no 
man is vuthout faults 

“ But if lower instances of injury may lessen our benevo- 
lence, why may not higher, or the highest, destroy it?” 
The answer is obvious It is not man’s being a social 
creature, much less his bemg a moral agent, from whence 
alone our obhgations to goodwill towards him arise. There 
is an obhgation to it prior to either of these, ansmg from his 
bemg a sensible creature , that is, capable of happmess or 
misery. Now this obligation cannot be superseded by Ins 
moral character. What justifies pubho executions is,>not 
that the guilt or demerit of the cnmmal dispenses with the 
obhgation of goodwill, neither would this justify any 
seventy , but, that his hfe is mconsistent with the qmet and 
haiipmess of the world . that is, a general and more enlarged 
obhgation necessarily destroys a particular and more con- 
fined one of the same kmd, mconsistent with it. Guilt or 
injury then does not dispense with or supersede the duty of 
love and good-wfil. 

Neither does that pecuhar regard to ourselves, which was 
before allowed to be natural® to mankind, dispense with it, 
because that can no way innocently heighten our resent- 
ment against those who have been injurious to ourselves in 
particular, any otherwise than as it heightens our sense of 
the injury or guilt , and guilt, though m the highest degree, " 
does not, ns hath been shown, dn^nso with or supersede the 
duty of love and good-wiU 

If aU this be tnie, what can a man say, who wiU dispute 
the reasonableness, or the possibihty of olieviug the Divme 
® Sermon ViJLi p 438. 
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precept "n e ai'e now conBideiuig ? liCt bim speak out, and it 
must be tbus be "svill speak, “ Mankind, i. e, a creature defec- 
tive and faulty, is tbe proper object of good-ivill, vrbatever 
hiB faults are, when they respect others, but not ivben they 
respect me myself ” That men should be affected in this 
manner, and act accordingly, is to be accounted for like 
other vices, but to assert that it ought, and must be thus, 
is self-partiality possessed of the very understanding 

Thus love to our enemies, and those who have been in- 
jurious to us, IS so far from bemg a rant, as it has been pro- 
fanely called, that it is m tnith the larv of our nature, and 
what every one must see and omi, uho is not quite blinded 
with self-love. 

From hence it is easy to see, what is the degree m which 
Ave ore commanded to love our enemies, or those u ho have 
been injurious to us. It were well if it could as easily bo 
reduced to practice, it cannot be miagmed, thatuc aro 
required to lovo them with any pecuhai kind of affection. 

But suppose the poison mjured to have a due, natural sense 
of the mjurj% and no more, be ought to bo affected towards 
the injurious person in tho same way any good men, unin- 
terested m tbe case, would be, if they had tho same just 
sense, which we have supposed the injured person to have, 
of tho fault, after which there ivdl yet remam real good-mil 
ton ards the offender 

Xow what IS there in all this, which should bo thought 
impracticable? I am sure there is nothing m it unreasonable. 

It IS indeed no more than that v o should not mdulge a pas- 
sion, which, if generally mdulged, would propagate itself so 
as almost to lay waste the u orld , that avo should suppress 
that partial, that false self-love, which is tho weakness of 
our nature, that uneasmess and nnserj* should not be pro- 
duced, Avithout any good purpose to be served by it, and 
that wc should not bo affected towards persons differently 
from u hat their nature and character require. 

But since to be convinced that any temper of mmd, and 3 
course of behaviour, is our duty, and the contrary vicious, 
hath but a distant mfluence upon our temper and .actions ; 
let me add some few reflections, which may ha%e a more 
dircet tendency to subdue those vices in the heart, to beget 
in us this right tomjier, and lead us to a right behavionr 
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towards those who have offended ns , which reflections how- 
ever shall be snch as will further show the obhgations we 
are under to it 

No one, I suppose, would choose to have an indignity put 
upon him, or to he injuriously treated. If then there he any 
prohahihty of a misunderstanding m the case, either from 
our unagmuig we are mjured when we are not, or repre- 
Bontmg the mjury to ourselves as greater than it rcaUy is , 
one would hope an mtunation of this sort might he Mndly 
received, and that people would be glad to find the mjnry 
not so great as they unagmed Therefore, without knowing 
particulars, I take upon me to assure aU persons who think 
they have received mdigmties or injm-ious treatment, that 
they may depend upon it, as m a manner certain, that the 
offenee is not so great as they themselves imagine. We are 
in such a pecuhar situation, with respect to mjunes done to 
ourselves, that we can scarce any more see them as they 
1 eally are, than our eye can see itself If we could place 
ourselves at a due distance, t e be reaUy unprejudiced, we 
should frequently discern that to be m reahty inadvertence 
and mistake m our enemy, which we now fancy we see to ho 
mahce or scorn From tins proper point of view, we should 
likewise m aU probability see somethmg of these latter m 
ourselves, and most certamly a great deal of the former 
Thus the mdigmty or injury would almost infimtely lessen, 
and perhaps at last come out to he nothmg at all Self-love 
is a medium of a pecuhar kind — m these cases it magmfies 
everytlnng which is amiss m others, at the same time that 
it lessens everything amiss in ourselves 

Anger also or hatred may be considered as another false 
medium of viewing thmgs, which always lepiesents charac- 
ters and actions much worse than they i eally are Hl-wiU 
not only never speaks, but never thinks well, of the person 
towards whom it is exercised Thus, in cases of offence and 
enmity, the whole character and behavioxu is considered 
with an eye to that particular part which has offended us, 
and the whole man appears monstrous, without anythmg 
right or human in him, whereas the resentment should 
surely at least be confined to that particular part of beha- 
viour which gave offence, since the other parts of a man’s 
life and character stand just the same as they did before. 
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In general, tliere axe very few mstaxices of enmity car- 
ried to any lengtli, but that madvertenoy, mifiunderstandmg, 
some real mistake of tlie case, on one side however, if not 
on both, has a great share in it. 

If these things were attended to, these dl-humonrs could 
not be earned to any length amongst good men, and they 
would be exceedingly abated amongst all. And one would 
liope they might be attended to, for all that these cautions 
come to, is really no more than deeirmg, that thmgs may be 
considered and judged of as they are m themselves, that we 
should have an eye to, and beware of, what would otherwise 
lead us into mistakes So that to make allowances for in- 
advertence, misunderstandmg, for the partialities of self- 
love, and the false light which anger sets thmgs m , Isay, to 
make allowances for these, is not to be spoken of as an in- 
stance of humbleness of mmd, or meekness and moderation of 
temper, but as what common sense should suggest, to avoid 
judgmg wrong of a matter before us, though virtue and mo- 
rals were out of the case And therefore it as much belongs 
to ill men, who will mdulge the vice I have been argumg 
agamst, as to good men, who endeavour to subdue it in 
themselves. In a word, all these cautions, concenung anger 
and self-love, are no more than dcsuing a man, who was 
lookmg through a glass which either magmfied or lessened, 
to take notice, that the objects are not m themselves what 
they appear through that medium 

To all those tilings one might add, that, resentment being ^ 
out of tho case, there is not properly speakmg any such 
thmg ns direct ill-wdl m one man towards another; there- 
fore the first indignity or inj'ury, if it bo not owing to inad- 
vertence or misunderstandmg, may however be resolved mto 
other particular passions or self-love ; pnnciples qmto dis- 
tmet from lU-will, and whicli we ought all to be disposed to 
excuse in others, from experiencing so mucJi of them in our- 
sclvc; A great man of antiqmty is reported to have said, 
that, as he never was mdulgent to any one fanlt in himself, 
ho could not excuse those of others This sentence could 
Dcarce with decency come out of the mouth of any human 
crcituro But if wc invert the former part, and put it thus; 
that he was mdulgent to many faults in himself, as it is to 
be feared the bc=t of us are, and yet was implacable* how 
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monstrous would such, an assertion appear ? And this is the 
case m respect to every human creature, in proportion as 
he is without the forgivmg spirit I have been recommending. 

ITurther, though injury, injustice, oppression, the baseness 
of mgratitude, are the natural objects of indignation, or if 
you please of resentment, as before explained , yet they are 
likewise the objects of compassion, as they are their own 
punishment, and without repentance will for ever be so No 
one ever did a designed mjury to another, but at the same 
tune he did a much greater to himself If therefore we 
would consider things justly, such an one is, according to 
the natural course of our affections, an object of compassion, 
as weU as of displeasure . and to be affected reaUy m this 
manner, I say reaUy, m opposition to show and pretence, 
argues the true greatness of mind We have an example of 
forgiveness m this way in its utmost perfection, and which 
indeed includes in it all that is good, in that prayer of our 
blessed Saviour on the cross . “Father, forgive them , for they 
know not what they do.” 

E But lastly, the offences which we are all guilty of agamst 
God, and the mjunes which men do to each other, axe often 
mentioned together : and, making allowances for -^e infimte 
distance between the majesty of Heaven, and a frail mortal, 
and likewise for this, that he cannot possibly be affected or 
moved as we are ; offences committed by others agamst our- 
selves, and the manner m which we are apt to be affected 
with them, give a real occasion for calhng to mmd our own 
sins against God. Now there is an apprehension and pre- 
sentiment, natural to mankmd, that we ourselves shall one 
tune or other be dealt with, as wo deal with others , and a 
peculiar acquiescence m, and feehng of the equity and 
justice of this equal distribution. This natural notion of 
equity the son of Sirach has put m the strongest way.'* “He 
that revengeth shall find vengeance from the Lord, and he 
will surely keep his sms in remembrance Forgive thy neigh- 
bour the hurt he hath done unto thee, so shall thy sins also 
bo forgiven when thou prayest One man beareth hatred 
against another, and doth he seek pardon from the Loid? 
He showeth no mercy to a man wluch is like himself, and 
doth he ask forgiveness of his own sms ?” Let any one read 
* Ecclufl. Z 2 VUJ 1-4. 
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our Saviour’s parable of tbe kmg wbo took account of bis 
servants,® and tbo equity and rightness of the sentence, 
■\vJiich was passed upon him who was unmerciful to his 
follow-sorvant, will be felt. There is somewhat m human 
nature, which accords to, and falls in with that method of 
determination Let us then place before our eyes the tune 
which IS represented m the parable ; that of our own death, 
or the final judgment Suppose yourselves under the appre- 
hensions of approaching death ; that you were just going to 
appear naked and without disguise before the Judge of all 
the earth, to give an account of your behaviour towards 
your follow-creatures : could anything raise moie dreadful 
apprehensions of that judgment, than the reflection that you 
had been implacable, and without meicy tomirds those who 
had ofiended you; without that forgiving spirit towards 
others, which that it may now be exercised towards your- 
selves, IS your only hope ? And these natural apprehensions 
are authorized by our Saviour’s appheation of the parable 
“ So hkewise shall my heavenly Father do also unto you, if 
yo from your hearts forgive not every one his brother their 
trespasses.”* On the other hand, suppose a good man in the 
same ciroumstance, m the last part and close of life , con- 
scious of many frailties, as the best are, but conscious too 
that ho had been meek, forgiiung, and merciful , that ho liad 
in Eimphcity of heart been ready to pass over offences against 
himself ; tho having felt this good spmt •utII give him, not 
only a full view of the amiableness of it, but tho surest hope 
that he shall meet with it in his Judge. This hkowiso is 
confirmed by his own declaration ; “ If yo forgive men their 
trespasses, your heavenly Father will also foigive you.” 
And that we might have a constant sense of it upon our 
mind, tho condition is expressed in our daily prayer A for- 
giving spirit is therefore absolutely necessary, as ever wo 
hope for pardon of our sins ; ns over we hope for peace of 
mind in our dymg moments, or for the Divino mercy at that 
day when wo shall most stand m need of it. 


* Matt, mu 
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And Natlian said to David, TLon art the man. 

Thebe words aro tlio application of Nathan’s parable to 
David, upon occasion of his adultery with Bathsheba, and 
the murder of Uriah her husband. The parable, which is 
related m the most beautiful simphcity, is this.’ “ There 
were two men m one city ; the one rich, and the other poor. 
The rich man had exceedmg many flocks and herds , but the 
poor man had nothmg, save one httle ewe lamb, which he 
had bought and nourished up; and it grew up together 
with him, and with his children , it did eat of his own meat, 
and drank of his own cup, and lay m his bosom, and was 
imto him as a daughter And there came a traveller unto 
the nch man, and he spared to take of his own flock, and of 
his own herd, to dress for the way-fanng man that was come 
unto him , but took the poor man’s lamb, and dressed it for 
the man that was come to him. And David’s anger was 
greatly kmdled agamst the man, and he said to Nathan, 
As the Lord hveth, the man that hath done this thing shall 
surely die. And he shall restore the lamb four-fold, because 
he did this thmg, and because he had no pity.” David passes 
sentence, not only that there should be a four-fold restitu- 
tion made, but he proceeds to the rigour of justice, the 
man that hath done this thmg shall die And this judgment 
IS pronounced with the utmost mdignation against sucli an 
act of inhumamty, “ As the Lord hveth, he shall surely 
die ,” and his anger was greatly kindled against the man. 
And the prophet answered, “Thou art the man.” He had been 
gudty of much greater inhumanity, with the utmost dehbe- 
ration, thought, and contrivance. Near a year must have 
passed, between the time of the commission of his cnmes, 
and the time of the prophet’s commg to him ; and it does 
not appear from the story, that he had in all this while the 
least renporfe or contrition 

• Ver, I 
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There is not anything relating to men and characters more 
Bnrpming and nnacconntable than this partiality to them- 
selves, Tvhich IS observable in many, as there is notog of 
more melancholy reflection respectmg morality, virtue, and 
rehgion. Hence it is that many men seem perfect strangers 
to their omi characters They think, and reason, and judge 
quite differently upon any matter relatmg to themselves 
from what they do m cases of others where they are not 
interested , hence it is one hears people exposmg folhes 
wluch they themselves aie eminent for, and talkmg with 
great seventy against particular vices, which, if all the 
world bo not mistaken, they themselves aie notonously 
guilty of. This self-ignorance and self-partiahty may bo m 
all different degrees , it is a lower degree of it which David 


himself refers to in these words, “ Who can tell how oft he 
offendeth? Cleanse thou me from my secret faults” This 
is the ground of that advice of Ehhu to Job, “ Surely it is 
meet to be said unto God, that which I see not teach thou 
mo if I have done miqmty, I will do no more.” And Solo- 
mon saw tins thmg m a very strong hght, when he said, 
“ He that tiusteth m his own heart is a fool ” This likewise 
was the reason why that precept, “know tliyself,” was so 
frequently mculcated by the philosophers of old, for if it 
wore not for that partial and fond regard to ourselves, it 
would certainly be no great difBculty to know our own 
character, what passes withm, the bent and bias of our 
mmd, much less would there be any difficulty in judgmg 
lightly of our own actions , but from this partiality it fro- 
quontly comes to pass that the observation, of many men’s 
being themselves last of all acquamted with what falls out 
m their own faraihes, may bo apphed to a nearer home — ^to 
vhat passes uuthm their own breasts 
Theio IS plamly, m iho geneiahty of mankmd, an absence 
of doubt or distrust, m a very great measure, as to their 
moral character and behaviour, and likewise a disposition 
to take for granted that all is right and weU with them in 
these respects The former is owmg to their not roflectmg 
not evercismg their judgment upon themselves, the latter to 
sel - ovc. I am not speakmg of that oxtravaganco which is 
hometlnies to ho met with, instances of persons declormg m 
ords at length that they never were in the wrong, nor had 
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ever anj diffidence to the justness of their conduct in their 
TFhoie lives, iso, these people are too far gone to have any- 
thing said to them. The thing before us is indeed of this 
Mud, but in a louver degree, and confined to the moral cha- 
racter, Eomesvhat of which vre almost all of us have without 
reflecting upon it. Is ow consider how long, and how grossly, 
a person of the best understanding might be imposed upon 
by one of whom he had not any suspicion, and in whom he 
placed an entue confidence, especially if there were' Mend- 
ship and real Idnduess in the case ; surely thT<; holds even 
stronger with respect to that self we are all so fond of 
Hence arises in men a disregard of reproof and instruction, 
rules of conduct and moral discipline, which occasionally 
come in their way , a disregard, I say, of these, not in every 
respect, but in this singlo one, namely, as what may he of 
service to them in particular towards mending their own 
hearts and tempers and making them better men It never 
in earnest comes into their thoughts whether such admoni- 
tions may not relate and he of service to themselves, and 
this quite distinct from a positive persuasion to the contrary, 
a persuasion from reflection that they are innocent and 
blameless in those respects. Thns we may invert the obser- 
vation which is somewhere made upon Bmtus, that he never 
read but iu order to make himself a better mnn. It scarce 
comes into the thoughts of the generality of mankind that 
this use is to he made of moral reflections which they meet 
with ; that this use, I say, is to be made of them by them- 
selves, for everybody observes and wonders that it is not 
done by others 

rurther, there are instances of persons havmg so fi^ed 
and steady an eye upon their own interest, whatever they 
place it in, and the interest of those whom they consider as 
themselves, as in a manner to regard nothing else; their 
views are almost confined to this alone. Xow we cannot be 
acquainted with, or in any propriety of speech he said to 
know anything but what we attend to ; if, therefore, they 
ittend ofily to one side, they really wfil not, cannot sec or 
know what is to he alleged on the other. Though a man 
hath the best eyes in the world he cannot see any way hut 
that which he turns them. Thus these persons, wiaout 
passing over the least, the most minute thing which can 
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possibly bo nrged in favour of tbemsolves, shall overlook 
entirely the plainest and most obvious things on the other 
Bide, and whilst they are under the power of this temper, 
thought and consideration upon the matter before them as 
Bcarce any tendency to set them right, because they axe 
engaged, and their deliberation concer^g an action to bo 
done, or reflection upon it afterwards, is not to see whether 
it be nght, but to find out reasons to justify or palhate it , 
palhate it, not to others, but to themselves 
In some there is to be observed a general ignorance of 
themselves and wiong way of th inkin g and judgmg m every- 
thing relatmg to themselves — ^their fortune, reputation, 
overythmg in which self can come in, and this perhaps 
attended with the Tightest judgment m all other matters. In 
others this partiahty is not so geneinl, has not taken hold 
of the whole man, bnt is confined to some particnlar favomato 
passion, mterest, or pnrsmt, suppose ambition, covetous- 
ness, or any other and these persons may probably judge 
and detenmne what is perfectly just and proper, even in 
things in vluch they themselves axe concerned, if these 
things have no relation to their particular favounto passion 
or pursuit. Hence arises that amazmg incongruity and 
seemmg inconsistenoy of character from whence slight ob- 
servers take it for granted that the whole is hypocritical 
and false, not being able otherwise to reconcile the several 
parts, whereas, m truth, there is real honesty so far as it 
goes. There is such a thing as men’s being honest to such 
a degree and in such respects hut no further, and this, as it 
is true, so it is absolutely necessary to be taken notice of 
and allowed them, such general and nndistmgmshmg cen- 
sure of their whole characters, as designing and false, being 
one mam thing which confirms them in their self-deceit. 
They know that the whole censure is not true, and so take 
it for granted that no part of it is 
Bnt to go on with the explanation of the thing itself vice 
in general consists m having an unreasonable and too great 
regard to onrsolves in comparison of others Eohhery and 
murder is never from the love of injustice or cmelty, hnt to 
gratify some other jiassion, to gain some supposed advan- 
tage, and it is false selfishness alone, whether cool or pas- 
rionatc, which makes a man resolutely pursue that end, be 
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it ever bo mucli to tlie injury of another ; but, whereas, in 
common and ordmary ■wickedness, this unreasonableness; 
this partiahty and selfishness relates only, or chiefly, to the 
temper and passions , in the charactei’s "we are no'w consi- 
dering it reaches to the understandmg, and influences tlie 
1 ery judgment ® And besides that general want of distrust 
and diffidence concerning our o'wn character, there are, you 
see, two thmgs which may thus prejudice and darken the 
imderstandmg itseK, that overfondness for ourselves which 
we are all so hable to, and also being under the power of 
any particular passion or appetite, or engaged in any parti- 
cular pursuit , and these, especially the last of the two, may 
be m so gieat a degree as to influence our j'udgment even of 
other persons and their behaviour , thus a man whose temper 
IS formed to ambition or covetousness shall even approve of 
them sometimes in others. 

Tins seems to be, in a good measure, the account of self- 
paitiahty and self-deceit, when traced up to its original, 
whether it be, or be not thought satisfactory, that there is 
such a thmg is manifest, and that it is "the occasion of great 
part of the unreasonable behaviour of men towards each 
other, that by means of it they paUiate their vices and 

® That peculiar regard for ourselves ■which frequently produces 
this partiahty of judgment m our own favour, may have a qiute con- 
trary effect, and occasion the utmost diffidence and distrust of our- 
selves, were it only, as it may set ■us upon a more frequent and 
strict survey and re-view of our o'wn character and behaviour. This 
seai-ch or recollection itself imphes somewhat of diffidence, and the 
discoveries we make, what is brought tc our 'view, may possibly 
increase it Qood'will to another may either blmd our judgment, 

BO as to make us overlook his faults, or it may put us upon exer- 
cismg that judgment -with greater stnetness, to see whether he is so 
faultless and perfect as we ■with him K that pecuhar regard to 
ourselves leads us to exanune our own character ivith this greater 
seventy, m order really to improve and grow better, it is the most 
commendable turn of mind possible, and can scarce be to excess. 
But if, as everythmg hath its coimterfeit, we are so much employed 
about ourselves m order to disguise what is amiss, and to make a 
better appeai-unce, or if our attention to ourselves has chiefly this 
effect it IS liable to run up mto the greatest weakness and excess, 
and 13 like all other excesses its own disappomtment, for scarce any 
show themselves to advantage, who are over-sohcitous of domg so. 
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follies to themselves, and that it prevents their applying to 
themselves those reproofs and instructions which they meet 
with either m Scripture or in moral and rehgious discourses, 
though exactly suitable to the state of their own mind and 
the course of thoir behaviour. There is one thing further 
to be added here, that the temper we distmguish by hard- 
ness of heart wth respect to others, joined with this self- 
pnrtiRhty, will carry a man almost any lengths of wickedness 
m the way of oppression, hard usage of otheis, and even to 
plam mjustice, without his havmg, from what appears, any 
real sense at all of it This, mdeed, was not the general 
character of David, for he plainly gave scope to the affec- 
tions of compassion and goodwill as well as to his passions 
of another !^d 

But as some occasions and oil cnmstances he more open to 
this self-deceit) and give it greater scope and opportunities 
than others, these require to be particularly mentioned. 

It is to be observed, then, that as there are express deter- 
mmate acts of wickedness, such as murder, adultery, theft, 
so, on the other hand, there are numberless cases m which 
tho Tice and wickedness cannot be exactly defined, but con- 
sists in a certain general temper and course of action, or in 
tho neglect of some duty, suppose chanty or any other, 
whose hounds and degrees are not fixed This is the very 
provmce of self-deceit and self-partiahty, here it governs 
withont check or control “ For what commandment is there 
broken ? Is there a transgression where there is no law ? a 
vice which cannot he defined?” 

Whoever will consider the whole commerce of human 
hie, will see that a great part, perhaps the greatest part 
of the intercourse amongst mankmd cannot be red need to 
fixed determinate rules , yet in these cases there is a nght 
and a wrong , a merciful, a liberal, a kmd and compassionate 
beliaviour, which surely is our duty, and an immerciM con- 
tract^ spirit, a hard and oppressive course of behaviour 
wluch IS most certainly immoral and vicious; but who can 
define precisely wherem that contracted spirit and hard 
consist, as murder and theft may be de- 
fined? There is not a word in our language which expresses 
inoTC detestable wickedness than oppression, yet the nature 
of tms wee cannot be so exactly stated, nor the bounds of 
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it SO detennmately marked, as that -we shall ho able to say 
in all instances where ngid right and justice ends and op- 
pression begms. In these oases there is great latitude left 
for every one to determine for and consequently to deceive 
himself. It is chiefly m these cases that self-deceit comes' 
m, as every one must see that there is much larger scope 
for it here than m express, smgle, determinate acts of Avick- 
edness; however, it comes m with lespeot to the circum- 
stances attendmg the most gross and detenmnate acts of 
•wickedness. Of this the etoiy of David, now before us, 
affords the most astomshmg mstance It is really piodi- 
gious ■to see a man, before so remarkable for ■vnirue and 
piety, gomg on dehberately from adultery to murder -with 
the same cool contiivance, and from what appears, ■with as 
httle distuibance, as a man would endeavour to prevent the 
ill consequences of a mistake he had made m any common 
matter That total msensibihty of mmd "With respect to 
those homd crimes, after the commission of them, mam- 
festly shows that he did some way or othei delude himself, 
and this could not be ■with respect to the ciimcs themselves 
they were so manifestly of the grossest kmd "What the 
particular circumstances were ■with which he extenuated 
them, and quieted and deceived himself, is not i elated 
Ha^vmg thus explamed the nature of mtemal hypocrisy 
and self-deceit, and remarked the occasions upon which it 
exerts itself, there are several thmgs further to be observed 
concemmg it , that aU of the sources to which it was traced 
up are sometimes observable together m one and the same 
pel son, but that one of them is more remarkable, and to a 
higher degree, in some, and others of them are so m others 
that m general it is a compheated thmg, and may be in aU 
diffeient degrees and kmds , that the temper itself is essen- 
tially m its o-wn nature -vicious and immoral. It is unfan - 
ness; it is dishonesty, it is falseness of heart, and is 
therefore so far from extenuatmg guilt that it is itself the 
greatest of all guilt m proportion to the degree it prevails, 
for it is a corruption of the whole moial character in its 
prmciple Our understandmg and sense of good and evil 
Is the light and gmde of life , if, therefore, this hght that is 
in thee bo darkness, how great is that darkness For this 

3 Matt. -vi. 23. 
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reason our Saviour puts an evil eye as tlie diiect opposite to 
a single eye , the absence of that simphcity, "which these last 
"vrords imply, being itself e"vil and "vicious. And "whilst men 
aro under the po"wer of this temper, m pioportion still to the 
degree they are so, they are fortified on every side agamst 
conyiotion • and when they hear the "vice and folly of what is 
in "truth their own course of hfe, exposed m the justest and 
strongest manner, they "WiU often assent to it, and even carry 
the matter farther, persuading "themselves, one does not 
know how, hut some way or other persuadmg themselves, 
that they aie out of the case, and that it hath no relation to 
them. Tot, not"wi"thstanding this, "there frequently appears 
a suspicion, that aU is not nght, or as it should be , and 
poihaps "tliere is always at bottom somewhat of this sort. 
There are doubtless many instances of the ambitions, the 
revengeful, the covetous, and those whom "with too great 
indulgence we only call the men of ploasure, who will not 
allow themselves to thmk how guilty thoy are, who explain 
and aigue away their gmlt to themselves : and though they 
do really miposo upon themselves m some measure, yet theio 
are none of them but have, if not a proper knowledge, yet at 
least, an imphoit suspicion, where the weakness lies, and 
"a hat part of then behaviour they have reason to vvish 
"ankno"wn or forgotten for ever. Truth, and real good sense, 
and thorough integnty, carry along "with them a peculiar 
consciousness of their o"wn genuineness, theie is a feeling 
belonging to them, which does not accompany their counter- 
feits, erroi, folly, half-honesty, partial and shght regards to 
Mitno and light, so fai only as they aro consistent -with that 
course of gratification which men happen to be set upon. 
And, if this bo the case , it is much the same, as if we should 
suppose a man to have had a geneial veiw of some scene, 
enough to satisfy him that it was very" disagreeable, and then 
to shut his eyes, that ho might not liave a paiificular or 
distinct view of its several deformities. It is as easy to close 
the ejes of the mmd, as those of the body and tbe former 
is more frequently done "with wilfulncss, and yet not attended 
to, than the latter ; the actions of the mind being more quick 
and transient than those of the senses This may bo further 
iil..stra{ed by another tlimg observable in ordinary life. It 
is not nneommon for persons, "who run out their fortunca, 
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entirely to neglect looking into the state of their affairs, and 
this from a general kno'^ledge that the condition of them 
is had. These estraragant people are perpetually ruificd 
before they themselves expected it- and they teU you for an 
excuse, and teU you truly, that they did not think they vrere 
so much in debt, or that their expenses so far exceeded their 
income. And yet no one Avill take this for an excuse, Tvho is 
sensible that their ignorance of their particular circumstances 
■was owmg to their general kno-wledge of them , that is, their 
general kno-wledge, that matters -were not -well -with them, 
prevented their looking into particulars There is somewhat 
of the like kmd ■with this in respect to morals, -virtae, and 
religion Men find that the survey of themselves, their own 
heart and temper, their own hfe and behaviour, doth not 
afford them satisfaction : things are not as they should be : 
therefore they turn away, mil not go over particulars, or look 
deeper, lest they should find more amiss. For who would 
choose to he put out of humour with himself ? hTo one surely, 
if it were not in order to mend, and to be more thoroughly 
and better pleased with himself for the future 
If this sincere self-enjoyment and home-satisfaction be 
thought desirable, and worth some pains and diligence , the 
foUowmg reflections -will, I suppose, deserve your attention , 
as what may be of service and assistance to all who arc in 
any measure honestly disposed, for avoiding that fatal seK- 
deceit, and towards getting acquainted "with themselves 
The first is, that those who have never had any suspicion 
of, who have never made allowances for this weakness in 
themselves, who have never (if I may be allowed such a 
manner of speafcmg) caught themselves m it, may almost 
take for granted that they have been very much misled by 
it For consider . nothing is more manifest, than that affec- 
tion and passion of aU kinds influence the judgment Fow 
as we have naturally a greater regard to ourselves than to 
others, as the private affection is more prevalent than the 
pubhc; the former "will have proportionally a greater 
influence upon the judgment, upon our way of consideimg 
things People are not backward m owning this partiality 
of judgment, in cases of fidendship and natural relation. 
The reason is obvious, why it is not so readily acknowledged, 
when the interest which misleads us is more confined, con- 
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fined to ourselves : but we all take notice of it in each other 
in those cases. There is not any observation more common, 
tUan that there is no judging of a matter from hearing only 
one side. This is not founded upon supposition, at least it 
is not always, of a formed design m the relater to deceive : 
for it holds in cases, where he expects that the whole will be 
told over again by the other side. But the supposition, 
which this observation is founded upon, is the very tlimg 
now before us , namely, that men are exceedingly prone to 
deceive themselves, and judge too favomably in every respect, 
where themselves and their own mterest are concerned. 
Thus, though we have not the least reason to suspect that 
such an interested person hath any mtention to deceive us, 
yet wo ot course make great allowances for his having 
deceived himself. If this be general, almost umversal, it is 
prodigious that every man can thmk himself an exception, 
and that he is free horn tins self-partiahty The direct con- 
trary IS the truth. Every man may take for granted that he 
has a great deal of it, till, from the strictest observation upon 
nunself, he finds particular reason to thmk otherwise 

Secondly, There is one easy and almost sure way to avoid 
Dcmg misled by this self-pnrtiahty, and to get acquamted 
•with our real character . to have regard to the suspicious 
part of it, and keep a steady eye over ourselves m that re- 
spect. Suppose then a man fully satisfied -with himself, and 
Ins o'wn beha-nour , such on one, if you please, as the Phari- 
see m the Gospel, or a better man — well, but allo-wing this 
good opinion you have of yourself to be true, yet every one 
IS liable to be misrepresented Suppose then an enemy were 
to set about defammg you, what part of your character 
would ho single out? "What particular scandal, think you, 
would he bo most likely to fix upon you ? And what would 
the world be most ready to believe ? There is scarce a man 
living but could, from tho most transient superficial -new of 
himsoh, answer tlus question What is that iU thing, that 
fault j behaviour, uluch I am apprehensive an enemy, who 
was thoroughly acquamted mth me, u ould be most likely to 
lay to inv charge, and which the world n ould be most apt 
to believe^ It is mdeed possible that a man may not bo 
guilty in that respect. All that I say is, let him in plainness 
and honecty fix npon that part of his character for a particu- 
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lar BUfvey and reflection , and by this be 'will come to be 
acquainted, whether he be guilty or innocent in that respect, 
and how far he is one or the other. 

Thirdly, It would very much prevent our being misled by 
this self-partiality, to reduce that practical riile of our 
Savioui’, whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
even so do unto them, to our judgment, and way of thinking. 
This rule, you see, consists of two parts One is, to substi- 
tute another for yourself, when you take a survey of any 
part of your behaviour, or consider what is proper and fit and 
reasonable for you to do upon any occasion : the other part 
IS, that you substitute yourself m the room of another , con- 
sider yourself as the person affected by such a behaviour, or 
towards whom such an action is done : and then you would 
not only see, but hkewise feel, the reasonableness or unrea- 
sonableness of such an action or behaviour But alas, the 
rule itself may be dishonestly applied . there are persons, who 
have not impartiality enough with respect to themselves, 
nor regard enough for others, to be able to make a just appli- 
cation of it. This just application, if men would honestly 
make it, is in effect all that I have been recommendmg ; it 
is the whole thmg, the direct contrary to that inward dis- 
honesty as respecting our mtercourse with our fellow- 
creatures And even the bearmg this rule m their thoughts, 
may be of some service ; the attempt thus to apply it, is an 
attempt towards being fair and impartial, and may chance 
unawares to show them to themselves, to show them the tnitli 
of the case they are considering 

Upon the whole it is manifest, that there is such a thing 
as this self-partiahty and self-deceit . that m some persons it 
is to a degree which would be thought incredible, were not 
the instances before our eyes , of which the behaviour of 
David IS perhaps the highest possible one, m a smgle par- 
ticular case , for there is not the least appearance, that it 
reached his general character : that we are almost aU of us 
influenced by it in some degree, and m some respects : that 
therefore every one ought to have an eye to and beware ofit. 
And all that I have further to add upon this subject is, that 
either there ran difference between right and wrong, or there 
IB not • religion is true, or it is not. If it be not, there is no 
reason for any concern about it : but if it be true, it requires 
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real fairness of mind and honesty of heart. And, if people 
Mxll he wicked, they had better of the two be so from the 
common vicious passions without such refinements, than 
from this deep and calm source of delusion , which under- 
mines the whole principle of good , darkens that light, that 
candle of the Lord within, which is to direct our steps ; and 
corrupts conscience, which is the gmde of life; 


SERMON XI 

UPON THE LOVE OF OUB NEIGHBOITEL 

[Of the love of our neighbour as related to self-love (xl), and as 
Icoluding all virtue (xu.) 

Intho — Contracted affectionB (like self-love), may oppose their 
own end, pnvate good. The supposed contrariety between 
benevolence and self-loVe may be only apparent 

1 Self-love, as distinguished from other passions. 

a Self-love bos an internal object, other affections external 
objects 

b Such affections distmct from self-love, though part of our< 
selves 

o All language recogmses this distmction Self-love produces 
mterested actions ; particular affections, actions which aro 
fnendly, ambitious, passionate, etc 
d Happmess does not consist m self-love, but m the wise gra- 
tification of all our affections 

e Self-love often fails to produce hoppmess, it often produces 
anxiety, and 

f 'Wlien m excess, produces misery 

Hence self-love is not only distmct from particular affeo- 
hons, but is so far from bemg our only rule, that it often 
disappomts itself, especially when made our only prmciple. 

2 Self-lovo ns distmguished from benevolence 

a These are distmguished, though not therefore opposed. 
Shown not to be opposed — 

1 From the nature of the affections themselves, self-love docs 

not exclude particular affections, nor does benevolence 
All particular affections equally mterested or dismterested. 

2 From the comve of action suggested by them — 

Affections tend both to pnvate and to pubhc good. 

Their tendency to one object does not disturb their con- 
nexion with another. 


•2 II 2 
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Benevolence produces as much, enjoyment as amhridon. 

3 From the temper of mind produced by them — 

(a) Benevolence gives a pleasure over and above othel 

pleasures, with which it does not mterfore. 

(b) Has an assurance of special fevour from God 

(c) Hence self-love and benevolence are so far from bemg 

opposed, that the second may be the easiest way of 
gratifymg the first 

(d") H IS true that particular affections may be gratified, uo 
as to mterfere with self love, but benevolence mter- 
feres with it less than any other 
(e) The ongm of the mistake, that benevolence and self- 
love mterfere, is m the confusion of property and 
happmess That they are not opposed is shown — 

4 Further, from Scripture, which mculcates benevolence, 

and yet recognises self-love, and appeals to it 
The foregomg is mtended to gam favour for benevolence, which 
is pecuharly enjomed by the spirit and facts of the gospel, and 
which (it if> important to show) is not mterfered with by that desire 
for happmess (self love), which is natural to man.] 


Eojians xm. 9, 

And if there be any other oommandmenfc, it is bnefiy compre- 
hended m this saymg, namely. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself 

It is commonly observed, that there is a disposition in men 
to complam of the vicionsness and corruption of the age m 
■which they hve, as greater than that of former ones, which 
18 nsnally followed -with this farther observation, that mnn- 
kmd has been m that respect mnch the same m all tunes. 
How not to deteruune whether this last he not contradicted 
by the accounts of history , thus mnch can scarce he doubted, 
that vice and folly take different turns, and some particular 
kin ds of them are more open and avowed m some ages than in 
others; aud, 1 suppose, it maybe spoken of as very much 
the distmction of the present, to profess a contracted spnat, 
and greater regards to self-interest, than appears to have 
been done formerly. Upon this account it seems worth while 
to inq^mre, -svhether private interest is likely to bo promoted 
h proportion to the degree in which self-love engrosses uSj 
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and prevails over all other principles, or -whether the con- 
ti-acted affection may not possibly be so pievalent as to dis- 
appomt itself, and even contradict its o-wn end, private good. 

And since, farther, there is generally thought to be some 
peouhar kind of contrariety between self-love and the love 
of our neighbour, between the pursmt of pubhc and of pri- 
vate good , insomuch, that when you are recommendmg one 
of these, you are supposed to be speakmg against the other, 
and from hence anses a secret prejudice against, and fre- 
quently open scorn of all talk of pubhc spint, and real good- 
■wiU to our fellow creatures , it -will be necessary to mquire 
what respect benevolence hath to self-love, and the pursuit 
of private mterest to the pursuit of pubhc, or whether there 
be anythmg of that peculiar mcon^istence and contranety 
between them, over and above what there is between self- 
love and other passions and particular affections, and their 
respective pursmts. 

These mquines, it is hoped, may be favourably attended 
to, for there shall be all possible concessions made to the 
favourite passion, which hath so much allowed to it, and 
wliose cause is so umversally pleaded, it shall be treated with 
the utmost tenderness, and concern for its mterests 

In order to this, as weU as to determine the forementioned 
questions, it -will bo necessary to considei the nature, the ob- 
ject and end of that self-love, as distinguished from other 
piinciples or affections in the mind, and their respective 
objects. 


Every man hath a general desire of his own happmess , 
and likewise a vanety of particular affections, passions, and 
appetites to particular external objects. The former pro- 
ceeds from, or is self-love, and seems inseparable from all 
sensible creatures, vho can reflect upon themselves and their 


oivn mterest or happiness, so as to have that interest an 
object to their minds , what is to be said of the latter is that 
they proceed from, or together make up that particular na- 
ture, accordmg to v hich man is made The object the former 
pu^ucs IS somewhat mtemal, our own happmess, enjoyment, 
satisfaction, whether we have, or have not a distinct particnlar 
jKreephon vhat it is, or wherem it consists; the objects of 
the latter arc this or that particular external thing -uhich 
tlie aScctions tend towards, and of ^^hich it hath £lw.iv5 a 


1 
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particular idea oi perception The pnnciple -sve call Belf-love 
, _ never seeks anything external for the sake of the thing, but 
only as a means of happmess or good, particular affections 
rest m the external things themselves One belongs to man 
as a reasonable creature reflectmg upon his own interest or 
happiness. The other, though qmte distmot from reason, 
are as much a part of human nature. 

That all particular appetites and passions are towards ex- 
ternal thmgs themselves, distinct from the pleasure arising 
from them, is manifested from hence, that there could not be 
this pleasure, were it not for that prior suitableness between 
the object and the passion, there could be no enjoyment or 
dehght from one thmg more than another, from eatmg food 
more than from swallowing a stone, if there were not an affec- 
tion or appetite to one thmg more than another, 
b Every particular affection, even the love of our neighbour, 
is as really our own affection, as self-love, and the pleasure 
ansmg from its gratification is as much my own pleasure, as 
the pleasure self-love would have, from knowmg I myself 
should be happy some time hence, would be my own plea- 
sure. And if, because every particular affection is a man’s 
own, and the pleasure ansmg from its gratification his own 
pleasure, or pleasure to himself, such particular affection must 
be called self-love,' accordmg to this way of speakmg, no 
cieature whatever can possibly act but meiely from self-love ; 
and every action and every affection whatever is to be re- 
solved up into this one pnnciple. But then this is not the 
language of mankmd : or if it were, we should want words to 
express the difference, between the principle of an action, 
proceedmg from cool consideration that it will be to my own 
advantage, and an action, suppose of revenge, or of friend- 
ship, by which a man runs upon certain rum, to do evd or 
good to another. It is manifest the principles of these 
actions are totally different, and so want different words to 
be distmgmshed by , aU that they agree m is, that they both 
proceed from, and are done to gratify an mchnation m a 
man’s self. But the pnnciple or inclmation in one case is 
self-love, in the other, hatred or love of another. There is 
then a distmction between the cool principle of self-love, or 
general desire of our own happiness, as one part of our na- 
' [See Note on p. 390.] 
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tore, aixd ono pimciple of, action ; and the particular affec- 
hons towards particular extomal objects, as another part of 
our nature, and another principle of action. How much so- 
ever therefore is to be allowed for self-love, yet it cannot bo 
allowed to be the whole of our mward constitution, because, 
you see, there are other parts or principles which come into it. 

Furthei, pnvate happmess or good is all which self-love 
can make us desire, or be concerned about , in havmg this, 
consists its gratification, it is an affection to ourselves, a re- 
gard to our own mterest, happmess, and pnvate good , and 
in the proportion a man hath this, he is mterested, or a lover 
of himself. Let this be kept in mind , because there is com- 
monly, as I shall presently have occasion to observe, anothei 
senso put upon these words. On the other hand, particular 
affections tend towards particular external thmgs , these are 
their objects, having these is their end, m this consists their 
gratification, no matter whether it be, or be not, npon tho 
whole, our interest or happmess. An action done from the o 
former of these pnnciples is called an mterested action. An 
action proceedmg from any of the latter has its denomination 
of passionate, ambitions, friendly, revengefol, or any other, 
from tlio particular appetite or affection from which it pro- 
ceeds Thns self-love as one part of human nature, and tho 
Boveral particular pnnciples as the other part, are, themselves, 
their objects and ends, stated and shown. 

From hence it will bo easy to see, how fai*, and m what d 
ways, each of these can contnbute and bo Enhsement to the 
private good of tho mdividuaL Happiness does not consist 
in self-love The desire of happmes is no more the thmg 
itself, than the desire of riches is tho possession or enjoyment 
of them People may love themselves with the most entire 
and unbounded affection, and yet be extremely miserable. 
Keither can self-love any way help them out, hut by setting 
them on work to get rid of tbe causes of their miseiy, to gain 
or make use of those objects wlucb are by nature adapted to 
afford satisfaction Happmess or satisfaction consi5j;?^only 
iu the enjoyment of those objects, nliicb are by " ^ 
to OUT several particular appetites, passions. 

So that if self-love wholly engrosses us,/ 
for any otlior principle 
tvt all ns happiness, or ' 
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happinees corususts in the gratification of particular passions, 
\rhich supposes the having of them. Self-love then does not 
constitute this or that to be our inteiest or good, but, our 
interest or good bemg constituted by nature, and supposed 
self-love only puts us upon obtaining and securing it. 
Therefore if it be probable that self-love may pievail and 
exert itself in a degree or manner "which is not subservient 
to this end , then it "will not follo'w, that our interest "will 
be promoted in propoi-tion to the degree in which that 
prmciple engrosses us, and prevails over others ISTay, 
further, the private and contracted affection, when it is 
not subservient to this end, private good, may, for anythmg 
that appears, have a direct contraiy tendency and effect. 
And if we will consider the matter, we shall see that it 
often really has Disengagement is absolutely necessary 
to enjoyment, and a person may have so steady and fixed an 
eye upon his 0 "wn interest, whatever he places it m, as may 
limder bun from attending to many gratifications "withm his 
8 reach, which others have their minds free and open to Over 
fondness for a child is not generally thought to bo for its ad- 
vantage ; and if there be any guess to bo made from appear- 
ances, surely that character we call selfish is not tho most 
promismg for happmess Such a temper may plainly be and 
exert itself m a degree and manner which may give unneces- 
sary and useless sohcitude and anxiety, m a degree and man- 
ner which may prevent obtmmng the means and materials 
of enjoyment, as weU as the makmg use of them Immode- 
rate self-love does very dl consult its o-wn mterest and how 
much soever a paradox it may appear, it is certainly true, 
that even from self-love we should endeavour to get over all 
mordmate regard to, and consideration of ourselves Every 
one of our passions and affections hath its na"tural stmt and 
bo"nnd, which may easily be exceeded , wheieas our enjoy- 
ments can possibly be but m a de"terminate measure and 
degree Therefore such excess of the affection, smee it 
cannot procure any enjoyment, must m all cases be useless, 
f but is generally attended -with inconvemences, and often is 
do"wnright pam and misery This holds as much with regard 
to self-love as to all other affections Tho natural degree of - 
it, so far as it sets us on work to gam and make use of the 
materials of satisfaction may bo to our real advantage, but 
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beyond or besides this, it is in several respeotg an incon- 
venience and disadvantage Thus it appears, that private 
interest is so far from being likely to bo promoted in propor- 
tion to the degree in ■which self-love engrosses ns, and pre- 
vails over oU other principles, that the contracted affection 
may be so prevalent as to disappoint itself, and oven contra- 
dict its own end, private good 

“ But who, except the most soididly covetous, ever 2 
tho-Qght there was any nvalship between the love of great- 
ness, honour, power, or between sensual appetites, and self- 
love ? No, there is a perfect harmony between them It is 
by means of these particular appetites and affections that 
Kelf-love is gratified in enjoyment, happiness, and satisfac- 
tion The competition and nvalship is between self-love, 
and tlie love of our neighbour . that affection which leads us 
out of ourselves, makes us regardless of our o-wn interest, 
and substitute that of another m its stead ” "Whether then 
there he any pecuhar competition and contrariety m this 
case, shall now he considered 

Self-love and mterestedness was stated to conslcft in or be 
an affection to ourselves, a regard to our o-wn pnvate good : 
it 18 therefore distmct from benevolence, which is an affection a 
to the good of our fellow-creatures. But that benevolence is 
distmct from, that is, not the same thing -snth self-love, is 
no reason for its bemg looked upon -with any pecuhar sus- 
picion, because every prmciple whatever, by means of 
nhich self-lovo is gratified, is distmct from it , and all things 
which aro distmct from each other, are equally so. A man 
has an affection or aversion to another that one of these 
tends to and is gratified by domg good, that the other tends 
to and is gratified by domg harm, does not m the least alter 
the respect whicli either one or the other of these mward 
feelmgs has to self-love We use the word property so as to 
cxclndo any other persons havmg an mterest m that of which 
we say a particular man has the property. And we often 
use the word selfish so as to exclude in the same manner all 
regards to the good of others But the cases are not parallel : 
for though that exclusion is really part of the idea of pro- 
perty , yet such positive exclusion, or bnnging this pecuhar 
di'^rcgard to the good of others into the idea, or self- love, is 
in reality adding to the idea of changing it from vhat it 1103 
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before stated to consist in, namely, in an afifeotion to onr- 
selves ® This being tbe whole idea of self-love, it cannot 
otherwise exclude goodwill or love of others, than merely by 
not mclndmg it, no otherwise, than it excludes love of artfl 
of reputation, or of anything else. Neither on the other 
hand does benevolence, any more than love of arts or of 
reputation, exclude self-love Love of our neighbour then 
has just the same lespect to, is no more distant from self- 
love, than hatred of our neighbour, or than love or hatred of 
anything else Thus the prmciples, from which men rush 
upon certam rum for the destruction of an enemy,''and for 
the preservation of a friend, have the same respect to the 
private affection, and are equally mterested, or equally dis- 
interested . and it IS of no avail, whether they are said to be 
one or the other Therefore to those who are shocked to 
hear virtue spoken of as dismterested, it may be allowed that 
it 18 mdeed absurd to speak thus of it , unless hatred, several 
paidicular instances of vice, and all the common affections 
and aversions m mankind, are acknowledged to be dism- 
terested too Is there any less mconsistence, between the 
love of manimate thmgs, or of creatures merely sensitive, 
and self-love, than between self-love, and the love of our 
neighbour? Is desire of and dehght m the happmess of 
another any more a dimmution of self-love, than desire of 
and dehght m the esteem of another? They are both 
equally desire of and dehght m somewhat external to our- 
selves either both or neither are so. The object of self-love 
is expressed m the term, self, and every appetite of sense, 
and every particular affection of the heart, are equally m- 
terested or dismterested, because the objects of them all are 
equally self or somewhat else. Whatever ridicule therefoie 
the mention of a dismterested prmciple or action may bo sup- 
posed to he open to, must, upon the matter bemg thus stated, 
relate to ambition, and eveiy appetite and particular affec- 
tion, as much as to benevolence And iadeed all the n- 
dicule, and all the grave perplexity, of which this subject 
hath had its full shaie, is merely horn words The most 
mtcUigible way of spea k ing of it seems to be this : that self- 
love and the actions done m consequence of it (for these will 
presently appear to be the same as to this question) are in- 
terested , that particular affections towaids external obj'eoto, 

“ P 471. 
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and tlie actions done in consequence of those afieotions, are 
not so. But every one is at liberty to use ivords m be pleases. 

AU that is here insisted upon is, that ambition, revenge, 
benevolence, all particular passions whatever, and all the 
actions they produce, are equally interested or disinterested 

Thus it appears that there is no peculiar contrariety be- 
tween self-love and benevolence , no greater competition 
between these, than between any other particular affections 
and self-love. This relates to the affections themselves, i 
Let us now see whether there be any peculiar contrariety 
between the respective courses of life which these affections 
lead to , whether there be any greater competition between 
the pm'suit of private and of pubhc good, than between any 
other particular pursuits and that of private good. 

There seems no other reason to suspect that there is any 2 
such peculiar contrariety, but only that the courses of action 
which benevolence leads to, has a more direct tendency to 
promote the good of others, than that course of action which 
love of reputation, suppose, or any other particular affection 
leads to. But that any affection tends to the happiness of 
another, does not hinder its tendmg to one’s own happmess 
too. That others enjoy the benefit of the air and the hght of 
the sun, does not hmder but that these are as much one’s 
own pnvate advantage now, as they would be if we had the 
property of them exclusive of all others. So a pursmt which 
tends to pj-omote the good of another, yet may have as great 
tendency to promote pnvate interest, as a pursmt which 
does not fend to the good of another at aU, or ivhich is mis- 
chievous to him. All particular affections whatever, resent- 
ment, benevolence, love of arts, equally lead to a course of 
action for their own gratification, t e , the gratification of 
ourselves ; and the gratification of each gives delight . so far 
tlien it is manifest they hai e all the same respect to private 
interest, hTow take mto consideration further concerning 
these three pursmts, that the end of the first is the harm, of the 
second, the good of another, of tho last, somewhat mdifferent; 
and IS there any necessity that these additional considera- 
tions shonid alter the respect, which wo before saw these 
three pursnits had to privato interest , or rendei any one of 
them less conducive to it, than any other ? Thus one man’s 
affection is to honour as his end, in order to obtain whiohj 
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he thinks no pains too great. Suppose anothei mth such a 
singularity of mmd, as to have the same affection to puhho 
good as his end, ■which he endeavours ■with the same laboui' 
to obtain In case of success, surely the man of benevolence 
hath as great enjoyment as the man of ambition , they both 
equally ha'vmg the end their affections, m the same degree, 
tended to . but in case of disappomtment, the benevolent 
man has clearly the advantage , smee endeavourmg to do 
good, considered as a "virtuo^as pursmt, is gratified by its o^wii 
consciousness, e , is m a degree its own reward 

And as to these two, or benevolence and any other par- 
ticular passions whatever, considered m a further view, as 
£ forming a general temper, which more or less disposes us tor 
fi) enjoyment of all the common blessmgs of hfe, distmct from 
then O'wn gratification . is benevolence less the temper of 
tranquiUity and freedom than ambition or covetousness? 
Does the benevolent man appear less easy ■with himself, fiom 
his love to his neighbour? Does he loss lebsh his being ? Is 
there any pecubar gloom seated on his face ? Is his mmd 
less open to entertainment, to any particular gratification ? 
Nothmg IS more manifest, than that bemg m good-h^umour, 
which IS benevolence whilst it lasts, is itself the temper of 
satisfaction and enjoyment 

Suppose then a man sittmg do^wn to consider how he might 
become most easy to hunself, and attam the greatest plea- 
sure he could , all that which is his real natural Jiappmess. 
Tlus can only consist in the enjoyment of those objects, 
which are by nature adapted to our several faculties. These 
particular enjoyments make up the sum total of our hap- 
pmess and they are supposed to arise from nches, honours, 
and the gratification of sensual appetites be it so yet none 
profess themselves so completely happy m these enjoyments, 
but that there is room left m the mmd for others, if they 
were presented to them . nay these, as much as they engage 
us, are not thought so high, but that human nature is capable 
even of greater. Now there have been persons m all ages, 
who have professed that they found satisfaction in the ex- 
ercise of charity, m the love of their neighbour, m endea- 
vourmg to promote the happmess of aU they had to do "with, 
and m the pursuit of what is just and right and good, as the 
general bent of then mmd, and end of then life , and that 
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doing nn action of baseness or cruelty, would be as great 
violence to tbeir self, os much breaking in upon tbeir nature, 
as any external force. Persons of this character would add, (b) 
if they might be heard, that they consider themselves as act- 
ing m the view of an infinite Bemg, who is in a much higher 
Bonso the object of reverence and of love, than all the world 
besides, and therefore they could have no more enjoyment 
from a wicked action done under his eye, than the persons to 
whom they are makmg theor apology could, if all mankind 
were the spectators of it , and that the satisfaction of ap- 
provmg themselves to his unerrmg judgment, to whom they 
thus refer all their actions, is a more contmued settled satis- 
faction than any this world can afford , as also that they 
have, no less than others, a mmd free and open to aU the 
common innocent gratifications of it, such as they are. And 
if we go no further, does there appear any absurdity m this ? 
WiU any one take upon him to say, that a man cannot find 
his account in this general course of hfe, as much as m the 
most unbounded ambition, and tlie excesses of pleasure? Or 
that such a person, has not consulted so well for himself, for 
the satisfaction and peace of his oivn mind, as the ambitious 
or dissolute man ? And though the consideration, that God 
himself Will m the end justify their taste, and support their 
cause, is not formally to be msisted upon here , yet thus 
much comes in, that all enjoyments whatever are much 
more clear and unnuxed from the assurance that they uoU 
end well. Is it certam then that there is nothing m these 
pictensions to happiness? especially when there are not 
wnnlmg persons, who have supported themselves mth satis- 
factions of this kind in sickness, poverty, disgrace, and in the 
vciy pangs of death , whereas it is manifest all other enjoy- 
ments fail in these circumstances This surely looks suspicious 
of having somewhat in it Self-love methmks should be 
alarmed May she not possibly pass over greater pleasures, 
than those she is so wholly taken up with ? * 

The short of the matter is no more than this. Happiness 
consists 111 the gratification of certain affections, appetites, ' 
pn-Mons,with objects vhich are by Nature adapted to them. 
^If-love may indeed set us on work to gratify these : but 
Inppmcss or enjoyment has no immediate ccnnection with 
EcL-love but arises from such gratification alcne. Love of 
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our neiglibour is one of tliose affections. Tbis, considered 
as a Tirtuous principle, is gratified by a consciousness oi 
endeavouring to promote the good of others , but considered 
as a natural affection, its gratification consists m the actual 
accomplishment of this endeavour. Now mdulgence or 
gratification of this affection, whether m that consciousness, 
or this accomplishment, has the same respect to interest, as 
mdulgence of any other affection, they equally proceed 
fiom or do not proceed from seK-love, they equally mclude 
or equally exclude this prmciple Thus it appears, that be- 
nevolence and the pursuit of pubhc good hath at least as 
great respect to self-love and the pursuit of private good, ae 
any othei particular passions, and their respective pursuits. 
Neither is covetousness, whethei as a temper or pursuit, any 
exception to this. For if b> covetousness is meant the desire 
and pursmt of nohes for then* own sake, without any regard 
to, or consideration of the uses of them , this hath as httle to 
do with self-love, as benevolence hath. But by this word is 
usually meant, not such madness and total distraction of 
mmd, but immoderate affection to and pursuit of nohes 
as possessions m order to some further end : namely, satis- 
faction, mterest, or good. This theiefore is not a particular 
affection, or particular pursuit, but it is the general prmciple 
of self-love, and the general pursuit of our own mterest , for 
which reason, the word selfish is by every one appropriated 
to this temper and pursuit Now as it is ndiculous to assert, 
that self-love and the love of our neighbour are the same , so 
neither is it asserted, that following these different affections 
hath the same tendency and respect to our own iaterest. 
The comparison is not between self-love and the love of our 
neighbour, between puisuit of our own mterest, and the 
iaterest of others : but between the several particular affec- 
tions in human nature towards external objects, as one part 
of the comparison ; and the one particular affection to the 
good of our neighbour, as the other part of it : and it has 
been shown, that all these have the same respect to self-love 
and piivate mterest, 

1) There is indeed frequently on inconsistence or interfering, 
between self-love or private mterest, and the several par- 
ticular appetites, passions, affections, or the pursuits they 
load to. But this competition or interfering is merely aooi- 
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dental ; and happens much oflener between pnde, revenge, 
sensual gratifications, and private interest, than between pri-* 
vate interest and benevolence. For nothing is more common, 
than to see men give themelves up to a passion or an affec- 
tion to their known prejudice and rum, and m direot contra- 
diction to manifest and leal mterest, and the loudest calls of 
BolWove . whereas the seenimg competitionB and interfering 
between benevolence and private mterest, relate much more to 
the mateiials oi means of enjoyment, than to enjoyment itself. 
Theie is often an mterfenng m the former, when there is none 
m the latter. Thus as to nches ; so much money as a man 
gives away, so much less will remain m his possession. Here 
IS a real mterfenng. But though a man cannot possibly give 
without lessening his fortune, yet there are multitudes might 
give -without lessonmg them own enjoyment , because they 
may have more than they can turn to any real use or ad- 
vantage to themselves Thus the more thought and time 
anyone employs about the mterests and good of others, he 
must necessarily have less to attend his o-wn , but he may 
have so ready and large a supply of his onn wants, that 
such thought might be really useless to himself, though of 
great service and assistance to others 
The general rmstake that tliere is some greater inconsist- 
once between endeavourmg to promote the good of another 
and self-interest, than be-tween self-in-terest and pursumg 
anythmg else, seems, as hath already been hmted, to anse 
fiom our notions of property ; and to be carried on by this 
property’s bomg supposed to be itself our happiness or good. 
People are so very much taken up with this one subject, 
that they seem from it to have formed a general way of 
thinking, which they apply to other things that they have 
nothmg to do -with. Hence, in a confused and shght way, 
it might well be taken for granted, that another’s having no 
mterest in an affection (i e., his good not being the object 
of It) rcndei-s, as one may speak, the proprietor’s interest 
m it greater; and that if another had an interest in it 
tliis wonld render his less, or occasion that such affection 
could not bo so friendly to self-love, or condncivo to private 


good, as an affection or pursuit wbicb has not a regard to 


e good of another. This I say might be taken for granted, 
wlulst it was not attended to, that the ohj'ect of every 
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partictilar Wectioii is eqmlly some-wlaat external to onr- 
Belves , and whetlier it te tlio good of another person, or 
•whether it be any other external thing, makes no alteration 
■with regard to its being one’s own affection, and the grati- 
fication of it one’s o-wn private enjoyment. And so far 
as it IS taken for granted, that barely having the means 
and materials of enjoyment is what constitutes mterest and 
happiness , that our interest or good consists in possessions 
themselves, m ha'mg the property of nches, houses, lands, 
gardens, not in the enjoyment of them ; so far it will even 
more strongly be taken for granted, in the way already 
explamed, that an affection’s conducmg to the good of ano- 
ther, must even necessarily occasion it t-o conduce less to 
pnvate good, if not to be positively detrimental to it For, 
if property and happiness are one and the same thing, as by 
increasing the property of another, you lessen your property 
so by promoting the happmess of another, you must lessen 
your O'wn happmess But whatever occasioned the mistake, 
I hope it has been foEy proved to be one : as it has been 
proved, that there is no peculiar nvalship or competition 
between self-love and benevolence ; that as there may be a 
competition between these two, so there may also between 
any particular affection whatever and self-love , that every 
particulai affection, benevolence among the rest, is sub- 
servient to self-love by being the instrument of pnvate 
enjoyment , and that m one respect benevolence contnbutes 
more to private mterest, i e , enjoyment or satisfaction, than 
any other of the particular common affections, as it is m a 
degree its own gratification 

4 And to all these thmgs may be added, that rehgion, fi:om 
whence arises our strongest obhgation to benevolence, is so 
farfiom disowning the prmciple of self-lovo, that it often 
addresses it«elf to that very principle, and always to the 
mmd in that state when reason presides , and there can no 
access be had to the understanding but by convmcmg men 
that the course of hfe we would persuade them to is not 
contrary to their mterest It may be allowed, without any 
prejudice to the cause of -ni-tue and religion, that our ideas 
of happmess and misery are of all our ideas the nearest and 
most important to us , that they ■wdl, nay, if you please, 
tJiat they ought to prevail over those of order, and beauty, 
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and liannony, and pioportion, if there Blionld ever be, oa it 
is impossible there ever should be, any iLconsistenoe 
between them : thongh these last two, as expressing the 
fitness of actions, are real as truth itself. Let it be allowed, 
though virtue or moral rectitude does indeed consist in 
affection to and pursuit of what is right and good, as 
such , yet that when we sit down in a cool hour, we can 
neither justify to ourselves this or any other pursuit, till we 
are convinced that it will be for our happiness, or at least 
not contiury to it. 

Common reason and humanity wiU have some influence 
upon manhmd, whatever becomes of speculations ; but, so 
tar as the mterests of virtue depend upon the theory of it 
bemg secured from open scorn, so far its very being in the 
world depends upon its appeormg to have no contrariety to 
private interest and self-love. The foregoing observations 
therefore, it is hoped, may have gained a httle ground in 
favour of the precept before us , the particular explanation 
of which, shall he the subject of the next discourse. 

I will conclude at present, with observing the pecuhax 
ohhgation which we are under to virtue and religion, as 
enforced in the verses following the text, in the Epistle for 
the day, from our Saviour’s coming mto the world. The 
night IS far spent, the day is at hand , let us therefore cast 
oft the works of darkness, and let us put on the armour of 
light, etc The meaning and force of which exhortation is, 
tliat Christianity lays us under new obbgations to a goodhfe, 
ns by it the w ill of God is more clearly revealed, and as it 
affords additional motives to the practice of it, over and 
ebovo those which arise out of the nature of virtue and 
vice, I might add, as our Saviour has set us a perfect 
example of goodness in our oivn nature. Now love and 
chanty is plainly the thmg in which he hath placed Ins 
religion , in which therefore, ns we have any pretence to 
the name of Christians, wc must place ours He hath at 
once enjoined it upon us by way of command with peenbar 
force ; and by his example as having undertaken the work of 
oui salvation out of pure love and goodwill to mankind. 
The endeavour to set homo this example upon our minds is 
a very jiropcr employment cf this season, which is hrimring 
on the festival of his birth , which as it may teach us many 

2 I 
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excellent lessons of humility, resignation, and oliedience to 
the mil of God , so theie is none it recommends mth greater 
authority, force and advantage, than this of love and 
charity , smoe it was for us men, and for our salvation, that 
lie came down from heaven and was mcamate, and was 
made man , that he might teach us our duty, and more 
especially that he might enforce the practice of it, reform 
maukmd, and finally brmg us to that eternal salvation, of 
which he is the author to all those that obey him. 


SERMON XII. 

UPON THE LOVE OF ODR NEIGHBOUR 

[Ihtbo — The subject of the discourse Consider — 

L The object of the affection , 

Love of our neighbour, or benevolence, seeks the good of 

others, and m its noblest form it is the perfection of God. 

Why defined as love of our neighbour. 

-8 The proper extent of the affection We are to love others cw 

ourselves This imphes — 

1 That this love is to be of the same kind 

We have a common mterest m others, and m ourselves. 

This 18 the proper temper of virtue, love 

2 That our love for others is to bear a certain propoi tion to 

our love for ourselves. 

A proportion m affections imphed m all virtuous cha- 
racters 

So a due proportion of benevolence and self-love is imphed 
here 

What the proportion 18 to be, IS not easily decided, for affeo; 
tion IS not easily measured, but as to actions, the expres- 
sions of affection, the more others occupy our thoughts 
(provided we neglect not ourselves), the better Even 
if this unply — 

8 That our love for others is to equal our love for ourselves, 
no ill consequence can ensue, for 

Hon have other affections for themselves, not felt for 
othem. 

They are specially mterested m themselves 

Tfiny have a particular perception of their own mterostc, 
'•o that there is no fear of self-neglect 
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S Tlio influence of this affection upon our general temper, Ita 
effect IB — 

1 To produce all cliantableness 

2 To fit men for every relation and duty. 

3 To moderate party feeling 

4 To prevent, or heeil all stiafe 
i TIiiB affection includes aU virtue 

Eeason, as subservient to benevolence, is supposed to operate 
in enforcing attention to particular relations 
1 Love piompts men to seek tbe greatest bappmess of all, 
ivbich is itself a discharge of all our obbgations 
3 Love even prompts to tbe practice of personal virtues 
(temperance, etc ), and certamly tbe neglect of these 
virtues impbes a deficiency of love to others 
(Hote on the nature of virtue 

1 It may be our duty to regard other ends besides bap- 

pmess 

2 \Ye actually disapprove certam dispositions ivitbout 

thinking of consequences, 

3 And approve others ) 

3 Apart from particular natures and circumstances, love in- 

cludes all goodness , and 

4 Piety itself is the love of God, as an infimtoly good Being.] 


EoaiANS xui 9 

And if there be any other commandment, it is briefly compre- 
hended in this saymg, namely, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself 

ILf^viEQ already removed the prejudices against pnhho spirit, Intih 
or the love of onr neighbour, on the side of pnvato interest 
"nil Bclf-lovo , I proceed to the particular explanation of the 
picccpt before ns, by shomng, who is our neighbour: in 
what cense wo are required to love him as ourselves . the 
innuenco such love would hare upon our behaviour m hfe 

and lastly, how this commaudnient corapreliends in it all 
others 

T The objects and due extent of this affection wiU he 1 
understood by attending to the nature of it, and to the 
’re and circnnwtancr>s of mankind in this world Vhe 

2x2 
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love of onr neiglibonr is the same mth charity, henevo- 
lence, or goodwill, it is an affection to the good and hap- 
piness of OUT fellow-creatures. This implies in it a dis- 
position to produce happmess : and this is the simple notion 
of goodness, which appears so amiable wherever we meet 
with it. From hence it is easy to see, that the perfection of 
goodness consists in love to the whole universe. This is the 
perfection of Almighty God. 

But as man is so much hmited in his capacity, as so small 
a part of the creation comes under his notice and influence, 
and as we are not used to consider thmgs in so general a 
way , it IS not to he thought of, that the umveise should he 
the object of benevolence to such creatures as we are Thus 
in that precept of our Saviour,' Be ye perfect, even as your 
Father which is m heaven is perfect, the perfection of the 
Divme goodness is proposed to our imitation as it is pro- 
miscuous, and extends to the evil as well as the good , not 
as it is absolutely umversal, imitation of it in this respect 
bemg plainly beyond us. The object is too vast. For this 
reason mor^ writers also have substituted a less general 
object for our benevolence, mankind But this hkewise is 
an object too general, and very much out of our view. 
Therefore persons more practical have, instead of m ankin d, 
put our country , and made the prmciple of virtue, of human 
virtue, to consist m the entire uniform love of our country , 
and this is what we call a pubhc spirit , which in men of 
pubhc stations is the character of a patriot But this is 
speaking to the upper part of the world. Kmgdoms and 
governments are large , and the sphere of action of far the 
greatest part of mankind is much narrower than the govern- 
ment they hve under, or however, common men do not 
consider their actions as affectmg the whole commumly of 
which they are members There plainly is wantmg a less 
general and nearer object of benevolence for the bulk of 
men, than that of their country. Therefore the Scnptuie, 
not being a book of theory and speculation, but a plam rule 
of hfe for mankmd, has with the utmost possible propriety 
put the principle of virtue upon the love of our neighbour ; 
which is that part of the universe, that part of mankind, 
that part of our country, which comes under om* immediate 

* Matt. V. 48, 
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notice, acquaintance, and influence, and with which we Have 

to do. , 

This is plainly the true account or reaaon, Avny our 

Sarionr places the principle of virtue in the love of our 
neighbour; and the account itself shows who axe compre- 
hended under that relation 

H. Let us now considei m what sense we are commanded 2 
to love our neighbour as ourselves 
This precept, in its first dehvery by our Savior, is thus 
introduced t Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with aU thy soul, and with ah thy strength , and thy 
neighbour as thyself These very different manners of ex- 
pression do not lead our thoughts to the same measure or 
degree of love, common to both objects , but to one, pecuhar 
to each. Supposing then, which is to be supposed, a distmot 
meanmg and propriety in the words, as thyself, the precept 
wo are considermg will admit of any of these senses , that 
we bear the same kmd of affection to our neighbour, as we 
do to ourselves , or, that the love we bear to our neighbour 
should have some certain proportion or other to self-love ; 
or, lastly, that it should bear the particular proportion of 
equality, that it be in the same degree. 

First. The precept may be understood as requiring only, i 
that we have the same land of affection to our fellow-crea- 
tures, as to ourselves , that, as every man has the pnnciplo 
of self-love, which disposes him to avoid misery, and consfflt 
his own happiness , so we should cultivate the affection of 
goodwill to our neighbour, and that it should influence us to 
have the same kmd of regard to him. This at least must be 
commanded , and this will, not only prevent our being in- 
jurious to him, but will also put us upon promoting his good. 
There are blessings in hfe, which we share m common with 
others ; peaco, plenty, freedom, healthful seasons. But real 
benevolence to our fellow-creatures would give us the notion 
of a common mterest in a stricter sense , for in the degree 
wo love one another, his interest, his joys and sorrows, are 
our own It is from self-lore that wo form the notion of 
pnvato good, and consider it as our own ; love of onr neigh-- 
l)Our u ould teach us thus to appropriate to ourselves Mb 
good and welfare , to consider ourselves as having a real 
share m his hnppmess. Thus the pnnciple of benevolence 
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would be an advocate within our own breasts, to take care 
of the interests of our fellow-creatures m all the mteifermg 
and competitions which cannot but be, from the imperfection 
of our nature, and the state we are m. It would likewise, m 
some measure, lessen that mterfermg , and hmder men from 
fo rmin g so strong a notion of private good, exclusive of the 
good of others, as we commonly do. Thus, as the private 
affection makes us m a pecuhar manner sensible of humamty» 
justice, or mjustice, when exercised towards ourselves , love 
of our neighbour would give us the same land of sensibility 
m hiB behalf This would be the gieatest security of oui' 
uniform obedience to that most equitable rule , Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto 
them. 

All this IS mdeed no more than that we sheuld have a real 
love to our neighbour . but then, which is to be observed, 
the words, as thyself, express this m the most distmct 
manner, and detemune the precept to relate to the affection 
itself. The advantage, which this prmciple of benevolence 
has over other remote considerations, is that it is itself the 
temper of virtue , and hkewise, that it is the chief, nay the 
only effectual security of our performmg the several offices 
of kmdness we owe to our fellow-cieatureB WTien from 
distant considerations men resolve upon anything to which 
they have no likm g, or perhaps an averseness, they are 
pei-petually finding out evasions and excuses , which need 
never be wantmg, if people look for them and they equivo- 
cate with themselves m the plamest cases m the world 
This may be in respect to smgle determmate acts of virtue . 
but it comes m much more, where the obhgation is to a 
general course of behaviour , and most of all, if it he such as 
cannot be reduced to fixed determmate rules. This observa- 
tion may account foi the diversity of the expression, m that 
known passage of the prophet Micah to do justly, and to 
love meicy. A man’s heart must be foiined to humamty and 
benevolence, he must love mercy, otherwise he will not act 
mercifully m any settled course of behaviour. As consider- 
ation of the futuie sanctions of rehgion is our only security 
of persevenng m our duty, in cases of great temptations ; so 
to get our heart and temper formed to a love and Iddng of 
what IS good is absolutely necessary in oidoi to om bo- 
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having nglitlym the familiar and daily interconreeB amongst 

mankind. , , - j 

Secondly The piecept befoie ns may be nnderstood to 2 

reqniro, that wo love onr neighbonr m some oertain propor- 
tion or other, accordmg as we love onreelves And indeed a 
man’s character cannot bo determmed by the love he bears 
to his neighbour, considered absolutely : but the proportion 
which this hears to self-love, whether it be attended to or 
not, IS the chief thmg which forms the character, and in- 
fluences the actions. Por as the fonn of the body is a com- 
position of varions parts , so likowise our inward structure is 
not Eimiile or unifonn, hut a composition of various passions, 
appetites, affections, together with rationality , mcluding in 
this last both the discernment of what is nght, and a dis- 
position to regulate ourselves by it. There is greater 
\ ariety of parts m what we call a character, than there are 
featuies m a face . and the morahty of that is no more de- 
termined by one part, than the beauty or defonmty of this is 
. y one smgle feature • each is to be judged of by all tbe parts 
or features, not taken smgly, bnt together. In tbe inward 
frame the various passions, appetites, affections, stand in dif- 
ferent respects to each other. The prmciples m our mind 
may bo contradictory, or checks, and allays only, or in- 
centives and assistants to each other. And prmciples which 
m their nature have no kmd of contrariety or affinity, may 
yet accidentally he each other’s allays or mcentxves 
Pi cm hence it comes to pass, that though we were able to 
look into the inward contexture of the heart, and see with 
the greatest exactness m what degree any one pnnciple is in 
a particular man , we could not from thence determine, hoiv 
for that pnnciple would go towards forming the character, 
or what influence it would have upon the actions, unless we 
could hkeviso discern what other principles prevailed in lifm, 
and see the pioportion which that one hears to the others’ 
Thi^, though two men shouldhave the affection of compassion 
m the same degree exactly , yet one may have the prmciple 
of rcscutoeut, or of ambition so strong m him, as to prevail 
over that of compassion, and prevent its having any influence 
upon his actions ; so that he may deserve the character of an 
bard or cruel man: nhereasthe other, having compasBion 
, ui just the same degree only, yet having rLutmenf ^ 
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ambition in a lower degree, bis compassion may pievail over 
them, so as to influence his actions, and to denominate his 
temper compassionate So that, how strange soever it may 
appear to people who do not attend to the thing, yet it is 
quite manifest, that, when we say one man is more resenting 
or compassionate than another, this does not necessarily 
imply that one has the prmciple of resentment or of compas- 
sion stronger than the other For if the proportion, which 
resentment or compassion bears to other mward principles, is 
greater m one than m the other , this is itself sufficient to deno- 
minate one more resentmg or compassionate than the other. 

Further, the whole system, as I may speak, of affections 
(mcludmg rationabty) which constitute the heart, as this 
word IS used in Scripture and on moral subjects, are each and 
all of them stronger m some than m others Now the pro- 
portion which the two general affections, benevolence and 
self-love, bear to each other, accordmg to this mterpretation 
of the text, denommates men’s character as to virtue. Sup- 
pose then one man to have the prmciple of benevolence m a 
higher degree than another* it will not follow from hence, 
that his general temper or character or actions will be more 
benevolent than the other’s. For he may have self-lo-o-e in 
such a degree as quite to prevail over benevolence , so that 
it may have no mfluence at all upon his actions , whereas 
benevolence m the othei person, though m a lower degree, 
may yet be the strongest principle m his heart ; and strong 
enough to be the guide of his actions, so as to denommate 
him a good and virtuous man The case is here as m scales : 
it is not one weight, considered m itself, which determines 
whether the scale shall ascend or descend , but this depends 
upon the proportion which that one weight hath to the other. 

It being thus manifest that the influence which benevo- 
lence has upon our actions, and how far it goes towards 
forming our character, is not determmed by the degree itself 
of this prmciple m our mind , but the proportion it has to 
self-love and other principles : a comparison also bemgmade 
in the text between seK-love and the love of our neighbour , 
these joint considerations afforded sufficient occasion for 
treating here of that proportion : it plainly is impbed m the 
precept, though it should bo questioned whether it be the 
exact meaning of the words, as thyself. 
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Love of onr neigliboiir then must hear some proportion to 
self-love, and virtue to he sure consists in the due proper 
tion. What this due proportion is, whether as a pnnciple 
in the mmd, or as exerted m actions, can be judged of only 
from our nature and condition m this world. Of the degree 
in which affections and the prmciples of action, considered 
ih themselves, prevail, we have no measure; let us then 
proceed to the course of behaviour, the actions they pro- 
duce. 

Both our nature and condition require, that each particu- 
lar man should moke particular provision for himself : and 
the inquiry, what proportion benevolence should have to 
self-love, when brought down to practice, will be, what is a 
competent core and provision for ourselves. And how cer- 
tain soever it he, that each man must determme this for 
himself ; and how ridiculous soever it would be for any to 
attempt to determine it for another ; yet it is to be observed, 
that the proportion is real , and that a competent provision 
has a bound ; and that it cannot be all which we can possibly 
get and keep within our grasp, without legal mjustice. Man- 
kmd ahnost umversaUy bnng m, vanity, supplies for what is 
called a hfe of pleasure, covetousness, or imagmaiy notions of 
supenority over others, to determme this question ; but every 
one who desires to act a proper part in society, would do well 
to consider, how far any of them come in to determme it, in the 
way of moral consideration. All that can be said is, suppos- 
ing, what, as the world goes, is so much to be supposed that it 
IS scarce to be mentioned, that persons do not neglect what 
they really owe to themselves ; the more of their care and 
thought, and of their fortune they employ m domg good to 
their fellow-creatures, the nearer they come up to the law of 
perfection. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 

Tliirdly, If the words, ‘ as thyself,’ were to be understood 
of an equahty of affection; it wonld not be attended with 
those consequences, which perhaps may bethought to foDow 
from it. Suppose a person to have the same settled regard 
to others, as to himself, that m every deliberate scheme or 
pursmt he took their interest mto the acconnt in the same 
degree as his own, so far as an equality of affection would 
prouuce this, yet ho would in fact, and ought to be, much 
more taken up and employed about himself, and his own 
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conoems, than about others, and their interests For, 
besides the one common affection toward Imnself and his 
neighbour, he would have several other paidacular affec- 
tions, passions, appetites, which he could not possibly feel in 
common both for himself and others : now these sensations 
themselves very much employ us , and have perhaps as 
great mflueiice, as self-love So fai indeed as self-love, and 
cool reflection upon what is foi our interest, would set us on 
work to gam a supply of our own several wants , so far the 
love of our neighbom would make us do the same for huu , 
but the degiee in which we are put upon seeking and making 
use of the means of gratification, by the feehng of those 
affections, appetites, and passions, must necessarily be pecu- 
Uar to ourselves 

That there are paificular passioiL. (suppose shame, resent- - 
ment) which men seem to have, and feel m common both foi 
themselves and others, makes no alteration in lespect to 
those passions and appetites which cannot possibly bo thus 
felt m common From hence (and perhaps more things oi 
the hke kmd might be mentioned) it follows, that though 
there were an equahty of affection to both, yet regards to 
ourselves would be more prevalent than attention to the 
concerns of others 

And from moral consideiations it ought to be so, supposing 
still the equality of affection commanded because we aie m 
a pecuhai manner, as I may speak, entiusted with omselves , 
and therefoie care of our own m teieBts,as well as of our 
conduct, particulaily belongs to us 

To these thmgs must be added, that moial obhgations can 
extend no fmfher than to natmal possibilities FTow we 
have apeiception of om own mteiests, hke conscioasness oi 
our own existence, which we always carry about with us , and 
which, in its contmuataon, kmd, and degree, seems impos- 
Bible to be felt m lebpect to the mteiests of others. 

From all these thmgs it fully appeals, that though wo 
were to love om neighbom m the same degree as wo loi o 
ourselves, so far as this is possible , yet the care of ourselves, 
of the individual, would not be neglected , the apprehended 
danger of which seems to bo the only objection against 
understanding the precept m this strict sense 
8 in. The general temper of miuii which the due love ol 
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our neighliour would form us to, and the influence it would 
have upon our beliaviour in life, is now to be considered. 

The temper and bebaYiour of charity is explained at 
large, in that known passage of St Paul Chanty si^eretli 
long, and is load , chanty envieih not, doth not behayo 
itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, thinketh no evil, 
bcareth all thmgs, belioveth all things, hopeth all things. 
Ks, to the meaning of the expressions, seeketh not her oi,vn, 
thinketh no evil, believeth all things , however those expres- 
sions may be explamed away, this meekness, and, m some 
degree easmess of temper, readmess to forego our right for 
the sake of peace as well as in the way of compassion, free- 
dom from mistrust, and disposition to beheve well of our 
neighbour, this general temper, I say, accompanies and is 
plainly the effect of love and good-wiU. And, though such 
is the world m which we hve, thatoxpenence and knowledge 
of it, not only may, but must beget in us greater legaid to 
ourselves, and doubtfulness of the chaiacters of others, than 
IS natural to mankind , yet these ought not to be earned 
further than the nature and course of things make necessary. 
..t IS still true, even in the piesent state of things, bad as it 
is, that a real good man had rather be deceived, than be 
suspicious , bad rather forego bis kno^vn ngbt, than run the 
venture of domg even a bard tlnng. This is the general 
temper of that chanty, of which the apostle asserts, that li 
he had it not, givmg his body to be burned would avail him 
nothmg , and which, he says, shall never fail 
The happy influence of this temper extends to eveiy dif- 
ferent relation and circumstance in human life. It plainly 
renders a man better, more to be desired, as to aU the 
respects and relations we can stand in to each other. The 
benevolent man is disposed to make use of all external ad- 
vantages in such a manner, ns shall contribute to the good 
of others, ns well as to his own satisfaction. His own satis- 
faction consists m this. He wall be easy and kind to his 
•Icpcndeuts, compassionate to the poor and distressed, 
tnendly to nil with w'hom ho has to do. This includes the 
good neighbour, parent, master, magistrate, and such a 
behaviour would plainly make dependence, infenority, and 
oven semtuue, easy. So that a good or charitable man of 

* Cor xiu 
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Boperior rank in ■wisdom, fortune, authority, is a common 
blessmg 'to "the place he lives in , happmess grows under hie 
influence. This good prmciple in inferiors would discover 
itself m paymg respect, gratitude, ohedience, as due. It 
were, therefore, methinks, one just way of trymg one’s own 
character, 'to ask ourselves. Am I in reahty a better master 
or servant, a better feend, a better neighbour, than such and 
such persons , whom, perhaps, I may think not to deserve 
the character of virtue and rehgion so much as myself? 

1 And as to the spirit of party, which unhappily prevails 
amongst mankmd, whatever are the distinctions which serve 
for a supply to it, some or other of which have obtained in 
all ages and countries ; one, who is thus friendly to his kmd, 
will immediately make due allowances for it, as what cannot 
but be amongst such creatures as men, m such a woild as 
this And as wrath and fury and overhearmg upon these 
occasions proceed, as I may speak, from men’s feeling only 
on their own side , so a common feehng for others as well 
as for ourselves, would render us sensible to this truth, 
uhich it is strange can have so little influence , that we our- 
selves differ from others, just as much as they do from us. 
I put the matter in this way, because it can scarce bo 
expected that the genorahty of men should see, that those 
thmgs, which are made the occasions of dissension and 
fomenting the party spmt, are really nothmg at all . but it 
may be expected from all people, how much soever they aie 
in earnest about their respective pecuharities, that humanity, 
and common good-vuUto their feUow-creatures, should mode- 
rate and restrain that wretched spmt 
4 This good temper of chanty likewise would prevent strife 
and enmity arismg from other occasions : it would prevent 
our gi'vmg just cause of offence, and our takmg it without 
cause. And m cases of real injury, a good man will make 
aU allowances which are to be made , and, without any 
attempts of retahation, he will only consult his oivn and other 
men’s security for the future, agamst mjustico and wrong 
^ IV. I proceed to consider lastly, what is afBrmed of the 
precept now explamed, that it comprehends m it all otheiB, 
j e , that to love our neighbour as ourselves mcludes in it all 
virtues. 

Kow thi way in which every maxim of conduct, or 
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general specnlative assertion, when it is to 
large, shonld be treated, is. to show what axe the p^cnlar 
truths which were designed to be comprehen^d under such 
a general observation, how fax it is stncUy true , and then 
the himtations, restrictions, and exceptions, if there be 
exceptions, with which it is to be understood. But it is orfy 
the former of these, namely, how far the assertion in the 
text holds, and the ground of the pre-emmence assigned to 
the precept of it, which in stnotness comes mto our present 
consideration. 

However, in almost every thmg that is said there is some- 
what to he understood beyond what is exphcitly laid down, 
and which we of course supply ; somewhat, I mean, which 
would not be commonly called a restriction or hmitation. 
Thus, when benevolence is said to he the sum of virtue, it is 
not spoken of as a blmd propension, but as a principle in 
leasonable creatures, and so to he directed by their reason , 
for reason and reflection comes into our notion of a moral 
agent. And that will lead ns to consider distant conse- 
quences, as well as the immediate tendency of an action ; it 
will teach ns, that the care of some persons, suppose children 
and families, is particularly committed to our charge by 
Hature and Providence ; as also that there axe other cirenm- 
stances, suppose friendship or former obligations, which 
require that we do good to some, preferably to others. 
Season considered merely as subservient to benevolence, as 
Assistmg to produce the greatest good, will teach us to have 
particular regard to these relations and circumstances ; 
because it is plainly for the good of the world that they 
should be regarded. And as there are numberless cases in 
which, notwithBtandmg appearances, we are not competent 
judges, whether a particular action will upon the whole do 
good or harm; reason in the same way will teach us to be 
cautious how we act in these cases of uncertainty. It will 
suggest to our consideration, which is the safer side ; how 
liable wo are to be led wrong by passion and private 

irere C'isitoation, 

wore It only in order to determine which way of acting S 

It wero in the stnetest sense true, without limitation. 
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that benevolence includes in it all virtnes , yet reason must 
come m as its gmde and director, m order to attain its own 
end, the end of benevolence, tbe greatest public good 
Eeason then bemg thus mcluded, let us noiv consider tbe 
truth of tbe assertion itself 

First, it IS manifest that nothing can be of consequence to 
mankind or any creature, but bappmess. This then is all 
which any person can, m strictness of speakmg, be said to 
have a ngbt to. We can therefore owe no man anything, 
but only to further and promote his happiness, accordmg to 
our abilities. And therefore a disposition and endeavour to 
do good to all with whom we have to do, m the degree and 
manner which the different relations we stand in to them 
require, is a discharge of aU the obhgations we are under to 
them. ^ 

An human nature is not, one simple umform thmg, but a com- 
position of vanous parts , body, spmt, appetites, particular 
passions and affections , for each of which reasonable self- 
love would lead men to have due regard, and make suitable 
provision , so society consists of vanous parts, to which w« 
stand in different respects and relations , and just benevolence 
would as surely lead us to have due regard to each of these, 
and behave as the respective relations require. Eeasonable 
good-wiU, and right behaviour towaids ©ur fellow-creatmos, 
are m a manner the same only that the former expresseth 
the prmciple as it is m the mind , the latter, the pnnciple as 
it weie become external, t. e exerted m actions. 

And so far as temperance, sobriety, and moderation in , 
sensual pleasures, and the contrary vices, have any respect 
to our fellow-cieatures, any influence upon their quiet, irel- 
fare, and bappmess , as they always have a real, and often a 
ncai influence upon it^, so far it is mamfest those virtues 
may be produced by the Jove of oui neighbour, and that the 
contrary vices would be prevented by it Indeed, if men’s 
regard to themselves will not^sti am them from excess , it 
may be thought little probable^liat their love to others will 
bo sufficient, but the icason is, tlhit then love to others is 
not, any more than their regard to themselves, just, and m 
its duo degree. There are however mamfest instances of 
persons kept sober and tqmperato from regard to their 
affni-s, and the welfare of .those who depend upon tboir 
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And it 18 obviotia to every one, that liabitnal exceBB, a disso- 
lute course of life, implies a general neglect of tlie duties 
vro owe towards our friends, our families and our country. 

!From lienee it is manifest tliat tlie common virtues, and 
the common vices of mankmd, may be traced up to benevo- 
lence, or tbo want of it. And this entitles the precept, “ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” to the pre-emmence 
given to it , and is a justification of the apostle’s asser- 
tion, that all other commandments are comprehended m it ; 
whatever cautions and restrictions * there are, which might 

^ For iUBtancQ . As we are not competent judges, what is upon 1 
the whole, for the good of the world, there may he other imme- 
diate ends appomted ua to pursue, besides that one of domg good, 
or produomg happmeaa Though the good of the creation bo the 
only end of the author of it, yet he may have laid us under parti- 
cular obligations, which we may discern and feel onrselves under, 
quite distmct from a perception, that the observance or violation of 
them IS for the happmess or misery of our fellow-creatures (see 
Diss n. p 332). And this is m fact the case. For there are cer- 
taiu dispositions of mind, and certain actions, which are m them- 
eolves approved or disapproved by mankind, abstracted from the 
consideration of their tendency to the happmess or misery of the 
world; approved or disapproved by reflection, by that prmciple 
withm, which is the guide of life, the judge of right and wrong 
Ifumberless instances of this kmd might be mentioned There are 
pieces of treachery, which m themselves appear base and detestable 
to every one There are actions, which perhaps can scarce have 
any other general name given them than indecencies, which yet are 
odious and shocking to human nature There is such a thing as 
meanness, a little mind, which, as it is qmlo distmct from inca- 
pacity, BO it raises a dislike and disapprobation quito different from 
that contempt, which men are too apt to have, of mere folly On 
the other hand, what we call greatness of mmd, is the object of 
another sort of approbation, than superior understanding Fidehty, 3 
honour, stnet justice, are themselves approved m the highest de- 
gree, abstracted from the consideration of their tendency Now, 
whether it he thought that each of these are connected with hene^- 
volonce in our nature, and so may he considered as the same thmg 
with it, or whether some of them he thought an mfenor kind of 
virtues and vices, somewhat hko natural beauties and defonmties, 
or lastly, pltim exceptions to the general rule, thus much however 
15 certam, that the tbrngs now instanced, and numberless others, 
are approved or disapproved by mankmd m general, m qmte another 
-jew than conducive to the happmess or misery of the world. 
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require to bo considered, if we were to state jiaiticnlarly and 
at length, what is virtue and right behaviour in mankind. 
But, 

Hecondly, It might be added, that m a higher and more 
general way of consideration, leavmg out the particular 
nature of creatures, and the particular circumstances in which 
they are placed, benevolence seems in the strictest sense to m- 
clude m it all that is good and worthy , all that is good, which 
we have any distinct particular notion of We have no clear 
conception of any positive moral attribute m the supreme 
Being, but what may be resolved up mto goodness.^ And, if 
we consider a reasonable creature or moral agent, without 
regard to the particular relations and circumstances m which 
he IS placed , we cannot conceive anythmg else to come in 
towards determmmg whether he is to be lanked m a higher 
or lower class of virtuous bemgs, but the higher or lowei de- 
gree m which that principle, and what is mamfestly con- 
nected with it, prevail in him. 

That winch we more strictly call piety, or the love of God, 
and which is an essential part of a nght temper, some may 
perhaps imagme no way connected with benevolence : yet 
surely they must bo connected, if there be mdeed in being an 
object infinitely good Human nature is so constituted, that 
every good afiection implies the love of itself ; t. e. becomes 
the object of a new affection m the same person. Thus, to 
be nghteous unphes m it the love of nghteousness ; to bo 
benevolent the love of benevolence , to be good the love oi 
goodness , whether tlus righteousness, benevolence, or good- 
ness, bo viewed as in our own mmd, or in another’s ; and the 
love of God as a Bemg perfectly good, is the love of perfect 
goodness contemplated in a bemg or peison. Thus morality 
and rehgion,'* vn'tuo and piety, will at last necessarily com- 
cide, run up mto one and the same pomt, and love will be m 
all senses the end of the commandment 

“ 0 almighty God, inspire us with this Divine piinciple ; 

® [Compare Anal Pfc I chap, ii p 39 , and mark that the moral 
attributes of Qod are resolvable mto goodness, only when he has 
Mewed “without regard to particular relations” As governor, 
justice and veracity are distmct attributes of his, consistent with 
goodness ^ but not, m Butler's system, resolvable mto it ] 

* [“ Morahty is rehgion in practice, as religion is morality In 
prmciplo ” — WardlaiD,'] 
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kill in DS all tke seeds of envy and jll--will , and kelp ns, by 
cultmtmg mtkm ourselves the love of onr neighbour, to un- 
proveintbeloveof ibee. Tboubast placed ns in canons 
kindreds, friendships, andrelations, as the school of disciphne 
for onr affections : help ns, by the due exercise of them, to 
improve to perfection , till all partial affection be lost in th& 
entire nniversal one, and then, 0 God, shalt be all in oil 
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XJl’ON THE LOYE OF GOD. 

[liove to God shown to be in the highest de^ee reasonable, from 
the constitution of man and the character of God (xui.) 

Love to God, as influenced m its exercise by nmn’s present con- 
dition, and as perfected m heaven (nv.) 

IsTBonncnoN. 

a One extreme leads to another, enthusmsm in rebgionto rdi- 
gion without feehng 

D Love to God, a complex affection, explamed. 

c Summary of the argument 
I Loi e to God shown to he reasonable. 

1 From the constittition of man. 

a Affection adapted to its object, and restmg in it, without 
extenor aim. 

b ITo doubt, the pursmt of objects of affection is often plea- 
surable , but m a perfect state there will he more pleasure 
m possession 

c Some affections, moreover, imply approbation of them when 
reflected upon, as does the love of goodness Hence the 
moral affection with which some objects are regarded, 

2 From the character of God 

The case proved by supposmg — 
a A creature perfect according to his nature; (1) m goodness, 
f 2) in wisdom and in power, who is (3) moreover, brought 
into mtimate relations with ourselves From onr nature, 
we love him, revere him, and desire his approval, 
b Bnpposo this creature our governor, and these affections me 
Etrcngthened. 
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c Suppose VuTTi the Almighty God, and these affectionfl are 
raised to the highest pitch. That he is not present to our 
senses can make no difference 

d Eehgion (it 17111 he ohserved) bnngs mto exercise no new 
affections, it but supphes the noblest objects to affections 
already possessed, 

e JTor IS there any contradiction between this love to God, and 
a regard for our oivn mtereat Both may be exercised, 
mdependently, and at the same time 
f One Gfod is the object of all the affections which love has 
been deffned as comprehendmg, because though one he has 
different perfections 

n Love to Grod, as exercised m man’s present condition, and as 
perfected m heaven. 

Man’s condition is imperfect, a condition of faith (not of sight), 
and of sm. Consider therefore — 

1 The feehngs appropriate to this condition — They are Fear, 

Hope, and Love, and constitute the temper of Resignation. 

Resignation — 
a How formed 
b How it influences practice, 
c When it is perfected. 

d How it expresses and strengthens itself through devotion 

2 The feehngs appropriate to man’s state of perfection in heaven, 
a Love as already defined, will be perfected there 

b Men need objects of affection, and their happmess consists, 
not m the personal possession of such objects, but m the 
exercise of affections towards them 
S Such objects will be found m heaven, not m material or 
sensual thmgs, but m the highest degree m God himself 

(1) As the most glorious representation of all beauty 

and order, he will excite our admiration 

(2) As a Bemg of almighty power, wisdom, and great- 

ness, he wiU excite our reverence and trust 

(3) As a Bemg of infinite goodness, he wdl, m himself, 

be peculiarly dear 

(4) EspeciaUy when viewed m int ima te relation to our- 

selves 

Happiness consistmg m the gratification of our affec- 
tions m these respects. 

The whole shown to be Scriptural by quotations from 
the experience of inspured men ] 
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Matt, xxu 37. 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind. 

Evebtbody knows, yon tkereforo need only jnst be pntlNTUO 
in mind, that there is such a thing as having so great 
horror of one extreme, as to mn insensibly and of course a 
into the contrary , and that a doctrme’s having been a shelter 
for enthusiasm, or made to serve the purposes of supersti- 
tion, is no proof of the falsity of it,* truth or right bemg 
somewhat real m itself, and so not to be judged of by its 
hableness to abuse, or by its supposed distance from or near- 
ness to error. It may be sufficient to have mentioned this in 
general, without taking notice of the particular extrava- 
gances which have been vented under the pretence or endea- 
vour of explaining the love of God, or how manifestly we 
arc got mto the contrary extreme, under the notion of a 
reasonable rehgion , so very reasonable, as to have nothmg 
to do with the heart and affections, if these words signify 
anythmg but the faculty by which we discern speculative 
truth. 

By the love of God I would imderstand all those legards, b 
all these affections of mmd which are due immediately to 
him from such a creature as man, and which rest in him as 
their end As this does not mcludo servile fear, so neither 
AviU any other regards, how' reasonable soever, which 
respect anythmg out of or besides the perfection of the 
Divine nature come into consideration here. But all fear is 
not excluded, because his displeasure is itself the natural 
proper object of fear Reverence, ambition of his love and 
approbation, dchght m the hope or consciousness of it, come 
likewise into this delimtion of the love of C od, because he is 
the natural object of all those affections or movements of 
mind, ns really as he is the object of the affection, which is 
in the strictest sense called love , and a.11 of them equally 
rest in liim as their end And they may all be understood to 
be impbed in tbese words of onr Saviour, vntLout putting 
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any force upon tlieni ; foi he is speakmg of the love of God 
and onr neighhonr, as containing the whole of piety and 
virtue. 

It is plain that the nature of man is so constituted as to 
iteel certain affections upon the sight or contemplation of 
c certain objects. Kow the very notion of affection unphes 
resting m its object as an end. And the particular affection 
to good characters, reverence and moral love of them, is 
natural to aU those who have any degree of real goodness m 
themselves. This wiU be illustrated by the description of a 
perfect character m a creature, and by considenng the man- 
ner m which a good man m his presence would be affected 
towards such a character. Pe would, of course, feel the 
affections of love, reverence, desire of his approbation, 
dehght in the hope or consciousness of it And surely all 
this IS apphoable, and maybe brought up to that Being who 
IS infinitely more than an adequate object of all those affec- 
tions , whom we are commanded to love with all our heaii;, 
with aU our soul, and with aU our mmd. And of these 
regards towards Almighty God, some are more particularly 
smtable to and becommg so imperfect a creature as raati) m 
this mortal state we are passmg through , and some of them, 
and perhaps other exercises of the mmd, will be the employ- 
ment and happmess of good men m a state of perfection. 

This is a general view of what the foUowmg discourse will 
contam And it is manifest the subject is a real one , there 
is nothmg in it enthusiMtical or unreasonable And if it be 
I indeed at all a subject, it is one of the utmost importance 
1 As mankmd have a faculty by which they discern specula- 
tive truth, so we have various affections towards external 
objects, understanding and temper, reason and affection, are 
as distinct ideas as reason and hunger , and one would think 
could no more be confounded. It is by reason that we get 
the ideas of several objects of our affections , but m these 
cases reason and affection are no more the same, than sight 
of a particular object, and the pleasure or uneasmess conse- 
a quent thereupon, are the same. Now, as reason tends to 
and rests m the discernment of truth, the object of it, so the 
very nature of affection consists m tending towards, and 
resting in its objects as an end. We do mdeed often in 
common language say that things are loved, desired, 
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esteemed, not for tliemselves, but for eomewbat fnrtber, 
somewhat out of and beyond them , yet, m these caBes, who- 
ever will attend will see that these things are not in reahty 
the objects of the affectaons, t. e. are not loved, desired, 
esteemed, but the somewhat further and beyond them. If 
wo have no affections which rest m what are called their 
objects, then what is called affection, love, desire, hope, in 
human nature, is only an uneasiness m bemg at rest — an un- 
quiet disposition to action, progress, pnrsmt, without end or 
meaning. Bnt if there he any such thmg as dehght in 'the 
company of one person, rather than of another ; whether in 
the way of friendship, or mirth and entertainment, it is all 
one, if it he Without respect to fortune, honour, or increasmg 
our stores of hnowledgo, or anything beyond the present 
time , here is an instance of an affection absolutely resting 
in its object as its end, and being gratified m the same way . 
as the appetite of hunger is satisfied with food. Yet nothing 
is more common than to hear it asked, what advantage a 
man hath in such a course, suppose of study, particular 
fnendships, or m any other , nothing, I say, is more common 
than to hear such a question put in a way which supposes no 
gam, advantage or interest, bnt as a means to somewhat 
further : and if so, then there is no such thing at all as real 
interest, gain or advantage. This is the same absurdity 
with respect to hfe as an infinite series of effects without a 
cause is m speculation. The gain, advantage or interest 
consists in the dehght itself, ansing from such a faculty’s 
havmg its object , neither is there any such thing as happi- 
ness or enjoyment, bnt what anses from hence. The plea- 
sures of hope and of reflection are not exceptions; the 
former being only this happiness anticipated, the latter 
the same happiness enjoyed over again after its time. And 
even tho general expectation of fatnre happiness can afford 
satisfaction, only as it is a present object to the principle of 
self-love 

It was doubtless intended that life should be very much a 
pnrsmt to the gross of mankind. Bui this is earned so much 
frjther than is reasonable, that what gives immediate Batis- fa 
foclion, 1. f. our present interest, is scarce considered as our 
interest at nil. It is inventioiis which have only a remote 
tendency towards enjoyment, perhaps but a remote tendency 
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towards gaining tLe means only of enjoyment, wliicli are 
cliiefly spoken of as nsefal to the world. And tkongk tins 
way of t hinkin g were just with respect to the imperfect state 
we are now m, where we know so httle of satisfaction with- 
out satiety, yet it must be guarded against when we are 
considering the happmess of a state of perfection, which 
happmess bemg enjoyment and not hope, must necessarily 
consist in this, that our affections have their objects, and 
rest m those objects as an end, t. e. be satisfied with them. 
This will further appear m the sequel of this discourse 
0 Of the several affections or inwaid sensations which par- ' 
ticular objects excite m man, there are some, the havmg of 
which imphes the love of them when they are reflected upon.® 
This cannot be said of all our affections, pimciples, and 
motives of action. It were ridiculous to assert that a man 
upon reflection hath the same kmd of approbation of the 
appetite of hunger, or the passion of fear, as he hath of good 
wiU to his fellow-creatures To be a just a good, a nghteous 
man, plainly carries with it a pecuhar affection to, or love of 
justice, goodness, nghteousness, when these prmciples are 
the objects of contemplation. Now if a man approves of, or 
hath an affection to any prmciple m and for itself, moidental 
thmgs allowed for, it will be the same whether he views it 
in his own mmd or in another , m himself, or m his neigh- 
bour This IS the account of our approbation of om moral 
love and affection to good characters, which cannot but be 
m those who have any degrees of real goodness m themselves, 
and who discern and take notice of the same prmciple in 
others. 

Ikom observation of what passes withm ourselves, our 
own actions, and the behaviour of others, the mind may 
carry on its reflections as far as it pleases , much beyond 
what we experience m ourselves, or discern m our feUow- 
creatures. It may go on, and consider goodness as become 

® St Austm observes. Amor ipse ordinate amandus est, quo bene 
amatur quod amandum est, ut sit m nobis virtus, quft viTitur 
bene, t e , "The affection which we nghtly have for what is lovely, 
must ordmate justly, in duo manner, and proportion, become the 
object of a new affection, or be itself beloved, m order to our bemg 
endued with that virtue which is the principle of a good life ” Civ 
Dei L. 15 0 , 22 
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,1 mrform oonttMed prmcipte of aoton, as conducted by 
reason, and fonning a temper and character absolutely good 
and perfect, -which is m a higher sense excellent, and propor- 
taonably the object of love and approbation. , t „ 

Let ns then suppose a creature perfect according to ins £ 
created nature • let his form be human, and his capacities no a 
more than e^ual to those of the chief of men. Goodness (i 
shall he his proper character, -with vnsdom to direct it, and 
po-wer -srithin some certain determined sphere of action to 
exert it , hut goodness must he the simple actuating principle 
■within him, this being the moral q,uahty -which is amiable, 
or the immediate object of love as distinct from, other affec- 
tions of approbation Here, then, is a finite object for onr 
mmd to tend towards, to exercise itself upon; a creature 
perfect accordmg to his capacity, fixed, steady, equally un- 
moved by weak pity or more weak fury and resentment , 
fomung the jostest scheme of conduct, going on undis- 
turbed m the execution of it through the several methods of 
seventy and reward, towards his end, namely, the general 
happmess of all -with whom he hath to do, as in itself right 
and valuable. This character, though uniform in itself, m 
its pnnciple, yet exerting itself in different ways, or consi- 
dered m different views, may, by its appearing vanety, move 
different affections. Thus, the seventy of justice would not 
affect us in the same way as an act of mercy. The adventi- 
tious quahties of wisdom and power may be considered in 
themselves, and even the strength of mmd which this immov- 
able goodness supposes, may bke-wise be viewed as an object 
of contemplation distinct from the goodness itself. Snpenor 
excellence of any Mnd, as well as superior wisdom and power, 

IS the object of awe and reverence to all creatures whatever 
thoir moral character he , but, so far as creatures of the 
lowest rank were good, so far the view of this character, as 
simply good, must appear amiable to them, be the object 
of or beget love. Further, suppose we were conscious that 
this superior person so far approved of us that we had 
nothmg Ecrvjely to fear from him, that he was really our 
frien^ and j^d and good to us in particnlar, as he had 
occasional mtcrcourse with ns, we must he other creatures 
thtm wo aic, or we could not but feel the same kind of satis- 
faction and enjoyment (whatever -wonld be the degree of it) 


(2 
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from this higher acquaintance and friendship as we feel 
from common ones, the intercourse hemg real, and the per- 
sons equally present, in ' both cases. We should have a 
more ardent desire to be approved by his better judgment, 
and a satisfaction m that approbation of the sartie sort with 
what would bo felt in respect to common persons, or be 
wrought in us by their presence. 

Let us now raise the character, and suppose tnis creature, 
for we are still going on with the supposition of a creature, 
b our proper guardian and governor , that we were in a pro- 
gress of being towards somewhat further, and that his 
scheme of government was too fast for our capacities to 
comprehend, remembermg still that he is perfectly good and 
our friend as well as our governor Wisdom, power, good- 
ness, accidentally viewed anywhere, would inspire reverence, 
awe, love , and as these affections would be raised m higher 
or lower degrees, m proportion as we had occasionally more 
or less intercourse with the creature endued with those 
quahtics, so this further consideration and knowledge that 
he was our proper guardian and governor, would much more 
bnng these objects and qualities home to ourselves, teach us 
they had a greater respect to us m particular, that we had 
a higher mtere'»t m that ivisdom and power and goodness. 
We should with joy, gratitude, reverence, love, trust, and 
dependence, appropriate the character as what we had a 
right in, and make our boast m such our relation to it , and 
the conclusion of the whole would be that we should refer 
ourselves impbcitly to him, and cast ourselves entirely upon 
him As the whole attention of hfe should be to obey his 
commands, so the highest enjoyment of it must arise from 
the contemplation of this character, and our relation to it, 
from a consciousness of his favour and approbation, and 
from the exercise of those affections towards him which 
could not but be raised from his presence. A bemg who 
has these attnbutes, who stands m this relation, and is 
thus sensibly present to the mind, must necessarily be the 
object of these affections , theie is as real a correspondence 
between them as between the lowest appetite of sense and 
its object. 

That this being is not a creature, but the Almighty God, 
c that ho is of infimte power and wisdom and goodness, does 
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not render him less i^re object of revex once ami 
he ^ould be if he had those attributes only in a limited 
degree The Being -wbo made us, and uponjhoin we en- 
tirely depend, is the object of some regards. He hato ^vcn 
us certam affectionB of mind which correspond to v^dom, 
power, goodness, i. e., which are raised upon view of those 
qualities H then he he really wise, powerfnl, good, he iB 
the natural object of those affections which he hath endued 
us mth, and which correspond to those attributes. Tbat bo 
is infinite m power, perfect in wisdom and goodness, makes 
no alteration, but only tbat be is the object of those affec- 
tions raised to the highest pitch. He is not indeed to be 
discerned by any of onr senses. “ I go forward, but he is 
not there , and backward, but I cannot perceive him : on 
the left hand, whore he doth work, but I cannot behold him : 
ho hideth himself on the nght hand, that I cannot see hun, — 
Oh that I knew where I might find him i that I imght come 
even to his seat 1” ® But is He then afar off? Does ho not 
fill heaven and earth with hia presence ? Tlie presence of 
cur feliow-crealnres affects our senses, and our senses give 
ns the knowledge of their presence, which hath different 
lands of influence upon us-— love, joy, sorrow, restraint, en- 
couragement, reverence— however, this influence is not 
immediately from our senses, but from that knowledge. 
Thus suppose a person neither to see nor hear another, not 
to know by any of his senses, but yet certainly to know, 
that another was with him, this knowledge might, and in 
many cases would, have one or more of the effects before 
mentioned; it is, therefore, not only reasonable, hut also 
natural, to he affected with a presence though it he not the 
object of our senses. Whether it be, or be not, is merely an 
accidental circumstance, which needb not come into consi- 
deration , It IB the certainty that he is with us, and we with 
hmi, which hath the influence. We consider persons then 
os present, not only when they are within reach of our 

ey are within such a nearness ; nay, if they are not 

Wiaus that“1o He who 18 so much more intimately 
With us, that m him we hve and move and have our beim . 

* Jobxsm 3, 8, 0. 
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Ix) thouglit too distant to be tbe object of our affections? 
'We own and feel the force of amiable and worthy qualities 
in our fellow-creatures, and can we be msensible to the 
contemplation of perfect goodness? Do we reverence the 
shadows of greatness here below ? are we sohcitous about 
honour and esteem and the opinion of the world? And 
shall we not feel the same with respect to him whose are 
wisdom and power m the ongmal, who “is the God of judg- 
ment by whom actions are weighed?” Thus love, reverence, 
desu e of esteem, every faculty, every affection, tends towards, 
and is employed about its respective object m common cases , 
and must the exercise of them be suspended with regard to 
him alone who is an object, an infimtely more than adequate 
object, to our most exalted faculties ; him, “ of whom, and 
through whom, and to whom are all things ?” 

As we cannot remove from this earth, or change our 
general business on it, so neither can we alter our real na- 
3 tore , therefore, no exercise of the mind can be recommended, 
but only the exercise of those faculties you are conscious of. 
Rehgion does not demand new affections, but only claims 
the direction of those you already have, those affections you 
daily feel, though unhappily confined to objects not altoge- 
ther unsuitable, but altogether unequal to them We only 
represent to you the higher, the adequate objects of those 
very faculties and affections Let the man of ambition go 
on stiU to consider disgrace as the greatest evil — ^honour, as 
his chief good. But disgrace I m whose estimation ? Ho- 
nour! m whose judgment ? This is the only question If 
shame, and delight m esteem be spoken of as real, as any 
settled ground of pam or pleasure, both these must be in 
proportion to the supposed wisdom and worth of him by 
vhom we are contemned or esteemed. Must it then be 
thought enthusiastical to speak of a sensibdity of this sort 
vhich shall have respect to an unerrmg judgment, to infi- 
nite wisdom, when we are assured this unerrmg judgment, 
this infimte wisdom, does observe upon our actions ? 
o It is the same with respect to the love of God in the 
stnctest and most confined sense. We only offer and repre- 
sent the highest object of an affection supposed already in 
your mind. Some degree of goodness must be previously 
supposed , this always implies the love of itself, an affection 
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to goodness , tho Inghest, the adequate object of this affoo- 
faon, IS perfect goodness, •winch, therefore, 'v\’0 are to love 
wth all OUT heart, •with all our soul, and with all onr 
strength. “Must -we, then, forgetting onr o-wn interest, as 
It irere, go out of ourselves, and love God for his own sake 
No more forget yonr o-wn interest, no more go out of yonr- 
selves than when yon prefer one place, one prospect, the 
conversation of one man to that of another. Does not every 
affection necessarily imply that the object of it he itself 
loved ? If it he not, it is not the object of the affection. 
Yon may, and onght if you can, but it is a great mistake to 
think you can love or fear or hate anything from considera- 
tion that such love or fear or ha'tred may be a means of 
Dbtaimng good or avoiding evil , but the question whether 
wo ought to love God for his sake, or for our o'wn, being a mere 
mistake m language, the real question, which this is mis- 
taken for, will, I suppose, he answered by observing that the 
goodness of God already exercised towards us, onr present 
dependence upon bun, and our expectation of future bene- 
fits, ought, and have a natural tendency, to beget m us the 
affection of gratitude, and greater love towards hun, than 
the same goodness exercised towards others, were it only 
for this reason that every affection is moved in proportion 
to the sense we have of the object of it, and we cannot but 
have a more hvely sense of goodness, when exercised towards 
ourselves, than when exeicised to'wards others. I added 


xpectation of future benefits, because the ground of that 
expectation is present goodness 
Thns Almighty God is the natural object of the several 
ffections — love, reverence fear, desire of approbation , for 
hough he is simply one, yet we cannot but consider in 
lartial and different vie'ws He is in himEcIf one 
kmg, and for ever the same, without variableness or shadow 

>f hmdng, but Tf-Jbici is to 

^om, are different objects to o clnractor^ io^- 

^ r^- - « xi rtVioTio-ps; m OUT OVm iVot- 

added, that, &om the © cannot bnt concjdcr 

her with his unchangeablenes-, ^approbation and 

Jurselves as more or less the o je - he emnof, 

tally bo so, for if he jj,5 nature, approve 

aerely from the ^changeaWen ^ movcmcnls o: 

■that os evil. Hence must arise 
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mind, more different lands of affections, and tliis greater 
variety also is jnst and reasonable m such creatures as "sve 
X are, tbougb it respects a Bemg simply one good and perfect. 
As some of these affections are most particnlarly suitable to 
BO imperfect a creatuie as man, in this mortal state we are 
passing through, so there may be other exercises of mind, oi 
some of these m higher degrees, our employment and hap- 
piness in a state of perfection. 

XIV. 

IE Consider then our ignorance, the imperfection of our na- 
ture, our virtue, and our condition m this world, with respect 
to an infinitely good and just Bemg, our Creator and Go- 
vernor, and you will see what rehgious affections of mind 
are most particularly suitable to this mortal state we are 
passing through 

Though we are not affected with anything so strongly as 
what we- discern with our senses, and though our nature 
and condition require that we be much taken up about 
sensible things, yet our reason convmces us that God is 
present with us, and we see and feel the effects of his good- 
ness, he 18, therefore, the object of some regards The 
imperfection of our virtue, jomed with the consideration of 
his absolute rectitude or hohness, will scarce permit that 
, perfection of love which entirdy casts out aU fear , yet 
goodness is the object of love to all creatures who have any 
degree of it themselves, and consciousness of a real endea- 
vour to approve ourselves to him, joined with the considera- 
tion of hiB goodness, os it quite excludes servile dread and 
horror, so it is plainly a reasonable ground for hope of his 
favour. Neither fear, nor hope, nor love then are excluded, 
1 and one or another of these will prevail, according to the 
different views we have of God, and ought to prevail accord- 
ing to the changes we find m our own character There is 
a temper of mmd made up of, or which follows from all 
three — fear, hope, love, namely, resignation to the Divme 
wil], which is the general temper belonging to this state, 
which ought to be the habitual frame of our mind and 
heart, and to be exercised at proper seasons more distinctly 
in acts of devotion. 

Resignation to the will of God is the whole of piety , if 
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inolades in it all that is good, and is a source of the most 
settled quiet and composure of mind. There is the general 
principle of submission in our nature, Man is not so con- 
stituted as to desire things, and be uneasy in the want of 
them, in proportion to their known value , many other 
considerations come in to determme the degrees of desire, 
particularly whether the advantage we take view of be 
withm the sphere of our rank Who ever felt uneasmess 
upon observmg any of the advantages brute creatures have 
over us ? and yet it is plain they have several It is the 
same ivith respect to advantages belonging to creatures of a 
supenor order ; thus, though we see a thing to bo highly 
valuable, yet that it does not belong to our condition of 
bemg IS sufficient to suspend our desires after it, to make us 
lest satisfied Avithout such advantage. Now there is just tho 
same reason for qmet resignation in the want of everythmg 
equally imattamable and out of our reach in particular, 
though others of om species be possessed of it All this 
may be apphed to the whole of life, to positive inconve- 
mences as weU as v ants , not indeed to the sensations of 
pam and sorrow, but to all the uneasinesses of reflection, 
murmurmg, and discontent. This is human nature formed 
to compbance, yieldmg, submission of temper We find the 
prmciples of it withm us, and every one exercises it towards 
some obj'ects or other, i e , feels it vuth regard to some pei- 
sons and some circumstances. Now this is an excellent 
foimdation of a reasonable and rehgious resignation Nature 
teaches and mchnes us to take up with our lot , tho consi- 
deration that tho course of things is unalterable hath a 


tendency to qmet the mind under it, to beget a submission 
of temper to it , but when we can add that this unalterable 
course is appointed and continued by Infinite uisdom and 
goodness, how absolute should be our submission, how cntiio 


our trust and dependence ? 

This would reconcile us to our condition, prevent all the su- 
pernumerary troubles ansmg from imagination, distant 
impatience ; all uneasiness, except that which * 

arises from the calamities themselves we may be 
mans- of om- cotoo sbould by tbfe 
of? Caros nof rropcrly om or™, borv «P< 

bo to intrndc „l>on os nod roc !0 oor- . .bo-o . lb , u - 
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Let iis, tlifen, BTjppose a man entirely disengaged from bn- 
smesB and pleasure, sitting domi alone and at leisure, to 
b reflect upon, himself and his own condition of being. He 
would immediately feel that he was by no means complete 
of hims elf, but totally insufficient for his own happmess. 
One may venture to affirm that every man hath felt this 
whether he hath again reflected upon it or not It is feehng 
•' this deflcrency that they are unsatisfied with themselves 
which makes men look out for assistance from abroad, and 
which has given nse to various kmds of amusements alto- 
gether needless any otherwise than as they serve to fill up 
the blank spaces of tune, and so hinder their feehng this 
deficiency and bemg uneasy with themselves. Now, if these 
external thmgs we take up with were really an adequate 
supply to this deficiency of human nature, if by their means 
our capacities and desirOs were all satisfied and filled up, 
then it might be truly said that we had found out the proper 
happmess oi man, and so nught sit doivn satisfied and be at 
rest m the enjoyment of it, but if it appears that the 
amusements wWh men usually pass their tune m are so feu 
fiom commg up to, or answermg our notions and desires of 
happmess or good, that they are really no more than what 
they are eommonly called, somewhat to pass away the tune, 
t e , somewhat which serves to turn us aside from and pre- 
vent our attendmg to this our mtemal poveity and want , if 
they serve only, or chiefly to suspend, instead of satisfymg 
our conceptions and desires of happmess , if the want re- 
mams, and we have found out httle more than barely the 
means of makmg it less sensible, then are we still to seek 
for somewhat to be an adequate supply to it It is plam 
that there is a capacity in the nature of man which neither 
nches, nor honours, nor sensual gratifications, nor anythmg 
in this world can perfectly fill up or satisfy, there is a deeper 
and more essential want than any of these thmgs can be the 
supply of, yet surely there is a possibihty of somewhat 
which may fill up our capacities of happmess , somewhat m 
which our souls may find rest : somewhat which may be to 
us that satisfactory good we are mquirmg after, but it 
cannot be anythmg which is valuable only as it tends to 
some further end. Those, therefore, who have got this 
world so much iuto their hearts as not to be able to considei 
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happinoss as consisting m anytlnng but propeity and posses- 
sions, ‘wlucb are only valuable as tbe means to somewbal) 
else, cannot have tbe least glimpse of the subject before us, 
whicJi IS the end, not the means, the thmg itself, not some- 
what m order to it , but if you can lay aside that general, 
confused, undetermmate notion of happmess, as consistmg 
in such possessions, and fix m yom thoughts that it really 
can consist m nothmg but m a faculty’s havmg its propel 
object, you will cloaily see that, m the coolest way of con- 
sideration, without either the heat of fanciful enthusiasm or 
the warmth of real devotion, nothing is moie certam 
than that an infinite Bemg may himself be, if ho pleases, 
the supply to all the capacities of our nature All the 
common enjoyments of life are fiom the faculties he hath 
endued us with, and the objects he hath made smtable to 
them Ho may himself be to us infinitely moie than all 
these , ho may be to us all that we want. As our under- 
standmg can contemplate itself, and om affections he exer- 
cised upon themselves by reflection, so may each he employed 
m the same manner upon any other mmd, and smee the 
Supremo IMmd, the Authoi and Cause of all things, is the 
highest possible object to himself, he may he an adequate 
supply to all the foculties of our souls, a subject to our 
understanding, and an object to our affections 

Consider, then, when we shall have put off this mortal o 
body, when we shall he divested of sensual appetites, and 
those possessions which arc now the means of gratification 
shall bo of no avail , when this restless scene of husmess 
and vain pleasnrcs which now diverts ns from om selves 
shall ho all over, wo, our proper self, shall still remain , we 
shall still continuo the same creatures we lire, with wants 
to ho supphed and capacities of happmess We must have 
faculties of perception, though not sensitivo ones, imd plea- 
sure or uneasiness from our perceptions, as now we have. 

There are certain ideas which we expiess by the words (i) 
oi-dcr, harmony, proportion, beauty, tbe furthest removed 
fiom anything sensual How what is there in those intel- 
lectual linages, forms, or ideas which begets that approbation, 
love, dobgbt, and even rapture, winch is seen in some 
person’s faces upon having those objects present to their 
minds?— ere enthusiasm 1” Be it what it wiU, there ai^ 
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objects, woiks of nature and of art, -^Mcb all mankind Lave 
debgbt from, qmte distinct fi-om tbeir affordmg gratificixtion 
to sensual appetites, and from qnite another vie-w of them, 
than as bemg for their mterest and further advantage. The 
faculties from ■which -we are capable of these pleasures, and 
the pleasures themselves, are as natural, and as much to be 
accounted for, as any sensual appetite -whatever and the 
pleasure from its gratification. Words, to be sure, are 
vrantlng upon this subject: to say that everything of grace 
and beauty throughout the -whole of Nature, everythmg 
excellent and amiable shared m differently lower degrees by 
the -whole creation, meet in the Author and Cause of all 
thin gs , this is an madequate, and perhaps improper way, of 
speaknig of the Di-vine Nature, but it is manifest that, abso- 
lute rectitude, the perfection of bemg, must be m all senses 
and m every respect the highest object to the mmd. 

( 2 ) In this world it is only the efiects of -wisdom and power 
and greatness which we discern , it is not impossible that 
hereafter the quahties themselves in the Supreme Bemg may 
be the immediate object of contemplation. What amazmg 
wonders are opened to view by late improvements ! What 
an object is the universe to a creature, if there be a creatuie 
who can comprehend its system 1 But it must be an mfimtely 
higher exercise of the undei standing to -new the scheme ot 
it m that Mind which projected it before its foundations 
were laid , and surely we have meanmg to the words when 
we speak of going further, and -vie-wing, not only this 
system in his mind, but the -wisdom and mteUigence itseK 
from whence it proceeded The same may be said of power , 
but since -wisdom and power are not God, he is a -wise, a 
powerful Bemg , the Di-vme nature may, therefore, be afhr- 
ther object to the understanding It is nothmg to obseiwe that 
our senses give us but an imperfect knowledge of thmgs , 
effects themselves, if we knew them thoroughly, would give 
■us but imperfect notions of -wisdom and power, .much less 
of lus being, m whom they reside I am not speakmg of 
any fanciful nption of seemg all things in God, but only re- 
presenting to you how much a higher object to the under- 
standmg an infinite Being himself is than the things which 
he has made, and this is no more than saying that the 
Creator is supenor to the works of his hands. 
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Tins may be lUuBtrated by a lo'w example : suppoBe a mor 
cbine, the sight of "which "would raise, and discovei’ies m its 
coutnvance gratify, our curiosity, the real delight, in this 
cose, "would arise horn its bemg the effect of skill and con- 
tnvance This skill m the mind of the artificer "would bo 
a higher object if we had any senses or ways to discern it ; 
for, observe, "the contemplation of that principle, faculty, or 
power which produced any effect must be a higher exercise 
of the undei’standmg "than the contemplation of "the effect 
itself. The cause must be a higher object to the mmd than 
the effect. 

But whoever considers distmctly what the dehght of 
knowledge is, "will see reason to be sa'tisfied that it cannot 
bo the chief good of man , all this, as it is apphcable, so it 
was mentioned "with regard to the a"ttribute of goodness (3) 

I say, goodness , our bemg and all om enjoyments are the 
effects of it Just men bear its resemblance, but how httle 
do wo know of the ongmal, of what it is in itself? EecaH 
what was before observed concerning the affection to moral 
characters, which, in how low a degiee soever, yet is plainly 
natural to man and the most excellent part of his na"turo. 
Suppose this impioved, as it may bo impioved to any degree 
whatever, in the spirits of just men made perfect, and then 
suppose that they had a leal "new of that nghtepusness 
which IS an eveilastmg nghteousness , of the confomnty of 
tlio Divine "wiU to the law of truth, m which the moral 
attributes of God consist , of that goodness m the sovereign 
mmd "v hich gave birth to the universe add, what "aill be 
true of aU good men horeaftei, a consciousness of ha"vmg an 
interest m "a hat they are contemplatmg Suppose them 
able to say, “ This God is our God foi ever and ever,” would 
they bo any longei to seek for what w'as them chief happi- 
ness, their final good? Could the utmost stretch of them 
capacities look further? "Would not infimte perfect good- 
ness bo their very end, the last end and object of then’ 

. afiections, beyond which they could neither have nor desire, 
beyond which they could not form a -wish or thought? 

Consider w herein that presence of a friend consists, which (4 ^ 
nos often so strong an effect, ns wholly to possess the mind, 
and entirely snspend all other affections and regards ; and 
Vi Inch itself affords the highest Batisfaction and enjoyment 

2 li 2 
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He is \nt'hin reacli of the senses. Xovr, as cnr capacities of 
perception improve, vre shall have, perhaps hv some facnltv 
entirelj- nev, a perception of God’s presence vrith ns in a 
nearer and stricter vav ; since it is certain he is more inti- 
matelv present vrith ns than anything else can he Proof 
of the existence and presence of any being is qnite different 
from the immediate perception, the conscionsness of it. "What 
then tviH be the joy of heart, -which his presence, and the 
light of his conntenance, -who is the life of the tmiverse, tvill 
inspire good men -with, when they shall have a sensation, 
that he is the Snstainer of their being, that they exist in him ; 
when they shall feel his inflnence to cheer and enliven and 
support their frame, in a manner of which we hhve now no 
conception^ He -will be in a literal sense their strength and 
their portion for ever. 

When we speak of things so mnch above onr comprehen- 
sion, as the employment and happiness of a fntnre state, 
doubtless it behoves us to speak with aH modesty aiid dis- 
trust of ourselves. But the Scripture represents the happi- 
ness of that state -under the notions of seeing God, seeing 
him as he is, kno-wing as we are known, and seeing face to 
face- These words are not general or undetermined, but ex- 
press a particular determinate happiness. And I will be bold 
to say, that nothing can acco-ant for, or come 15) to these 
expressions, but only this, that God himself -will be an object 
to our faculties, that he him s elf -will be o-ur happiness , as 
distinguishedfrom the enjoyments of the present state, which 
seem to arise, not immediately from him, b-ut from the objects 
he has adapted to give us dehght. 

To conclude r Let us suppose a person tired -with care and 
Eorrow and the repetition of -vain delights which fill up the 
round of hfe ; sensible that everything here below in its best 
estate is altogether vanity. Snppose hun to feel that defi- 
ciency of human nature, before taken notice of ; and to he 
con-vinced that God alone was the adequate supply to it. 
What co-uld be more applicable to a good -man, in this state 
of mind : or better express his present wants and distant 
hopes, his passage through this world as a progress to-wards 
a state of perfection, than the folto-wiag passages in the 
devotions of the royal prophet? They are plainly in a 
bi^er and more proper sense apphcable to this, tlian thcj 
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could be to anytliiug else, “ I Lave seen an end of all perfec- 
tion Whom have I in heaven but Thee ? and there is none 
upon earth that I desire m comparison of thee. My flesh 
and my heart faileth i but God is the strength of my heart, 
and my portion for ever Like as the hart desireth the 
water-brooks, so longeth my soul after thee, 0 Gk)d. My 
soul 18 athirst for God, yea, even for the hvmg God when 
sliaU I come to appear before him ? How excellent is thy 
loying-kmdness, 0 God I and the children of men shall put 
their trust under the shadow of thy wmgs They shall bo 
satisfied with the plenteousness of thy house . and thou 
shalt give them drmk of thy pleasures, as out of the rivei. 
For with thee is the well of life : and m thy hght shall we 
see hght. Blessed is the man whom thou choosest, and 
receivest xmto thee : he shall dwell in thy court, and shall 
be satisfied with the pleasures of thy house, even of thy holy 
temple Blessed is the people, 0 Lord, that can rejoice in 
thee they shall walk m the light of thy countenance. 
Them dehght shall be daily m thy name, and in thy nghteous- 
ness shad they make their boast For thou art the glory of 
their strength . and m thy lovmg-kmdness they shall be ex- 
alted As for me, I >vill behold thy presence in righteous- 
ness ; and when I awake up after thy hkeness, I shall be 
satisfied with it. Thou shalt show me the path of life , in 
thy presence is the fulness of joy, and at thy right hand there 
IS pleasmo for evermore.” 


SERMON XY^ 


UPON THE IGNORANCE OP 
Eccles Tui 16 , 17 . 

When l apphed mine heart to know iviedom, and to see the bcel- 

^ aU the work of 

<>od, that a man cannot find out the work that is done under tie 

‘ [One of the most impresare examples of Butler’s wirnern. 
-any of the thouEhts giren here are expanded m the Analogy] 
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BUB. because tliougb a man labour to seek it out, yet be shall 
not find it, yea further, though a wise man think to know it, yet 
shall he not be able to find it 

The witings of Solomon are very much taken tip Tvlth 
reflections upon human nature, and human hfe , to ■which 
he hath added, m this hook, reflections upon tlie constitution 
of thmgs. And it is not improbable, that the h'ttle satisfac- 
tion, and the great difiiculties he met with in his researches 
into the general constitution of Nature, might he the occa- 
sion of his conflnmg himself, so much as he hath done, to 
life and conduct Ho-wever, upon that joint re-vie-w he ex- 
presses great ignorance of ■the ■works of God, and the method 
of his prondence m the government of the world, great 
labour and weanness m the search and obseiwation he had 
employed himself about • and great disappointment, pam, 
and even vexation of nund, upon that which he had remaikcd 
of the appearances of things, and of what was gomg forwai d 
upon ■this earth This whole re^view and mspection, and the 
result of it, sorrow, perplexity, a sense of his necessary igno- 
rance, suggests various reflections to his mind But, not- 
■withstandmg all this ignorance and dissatisfaction, theie is 
somewhat upon which he assuredly rests and depends , 
somewhat, which is the conclusion of the whole matter, and 
the oidy concern of man Follo^wing this his method and 
tram of leflection, let us consider, 

I The assertion of the text, the ignorance of man , that 
the ■wisest and most kno-wmg cannot comprehend the ways 
and works of God . and then, 

n What are the just consequences, of this obseiwation and 
knowledge of our o^wn ignorance, and the reflections which it 
leads us to 

I. The ivisest and most knowing cannot comprehend the 
works of God, the methods and designs of his providence in 
■the creation and government of the world 

Creation is absolutely and entirely out of our 'depth, and 
beyond the extent of oxu utmost roach And yet i+ is as 
certain that God made the world, as it is certam that elfects 
must have a cause It is mdecd in general no more than 
effects, that the most knowing are acquamted ■with . for ns 
to causes, they are as entirely m the dark as the most igno- 
rant. What are the laws by which matter acts upon matter, 
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but certum effects , 'u^Mch some, having observed fre- 
quently repeated, have reduced to general r^es ?= The ^al 
Lture and essence of beings like^vl6e is what we are alto- 
geiier ignorant of. All these things are so entirely out of 
our reach, that we have not the least glimpse of them. And 
w© know httle more of ourselves, than we do of the world 
about us : how we were made, how our bemg is continued 
and preserved, what the faculties of our minds are, and upon 
what the power of exercismg them depends “lam fearfully 
and wonderfully made . mairellous are Thy works, and that 
my soul knoweth nght weU’\ Our own nature, and the 
objects we are surrounded with, serve to raise our cunosity , 
but we arO quite out of a condition of satisfymg it. Every 
secret which is disclosed, every discovery which is made, 
every new effect which is brought to view, serves to con- 
vince us of numherlesB more which lemain concealed, and 
wluch we had before no suspicion of. And what if we were 
acquainted with the whole cieation, in the same way and ns 
thoroughly as we are with any smgle obj'ect m it ? TlTiat 
would aU this natural knowledge amount to ? it must be a 
low cunosity indeed which such superficial knowledge could 
satisfy. On the contrary, would it not serve to convince us 
of our Ignorance still , and to raise our desire of knowmg 
the natme of things themselves, the author, the cause, and 
the end of them ? 

As to the government of the world : though from consider- 
ation of the final causes which come withm our knowledge , 
of characters, personal merit and dement , of the favour 
and disapprobation, which respectively are due and belong 
to the righteous and the wicked, and which therefore must 
necessarily he m a mind which sees things as they really ore ; 
though I say, from hence we may know somewhat concern- 
ing the designs of Providence in the government of the 
world, cnongh to enforce upon ns rebgion and the practice 
of virtue . vet, since the monarchy of the umverse is a 
dommion nnhmited in extent, and everlastmg in duration ; 
the general system of it must necessarily be qmte beyond 
our comprehension. And, since there appears such a rabor- 

* [T^ ^tcnce cont.'uiis an accurate definition of Law, as used m 
science. It la no force or power, but aunply a generalised 
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dma-tioH and reference of the several parts to each other, as 
to constitnte it properly one administration or government , 
Tve cannot have a thorongh knowledge of any part, withont 
knowing the whole This sorely shonld convince ns, that 
we are mnch less competent jndges of the very small part 
which comes nnder onr notice in this world, than we are 
\pt to imagine “No heart can think npon these thmgs wor- 
iuly , and who is able to conceive his way ? it is a tempest 
ivhich no man can see : for the most part of his works are 
hid. Who can declare the works of his jnstice? for his 
covenant is afar off, and the trial of all things is m the end 

e the deahngs of God with the children of men are not 
yet completed, and cannot he jndged of hy that part which 
is before ns “ So that a man cannot say, this is worse than 
that . for m time they shall be well approved. Thy faithfol- 
ness, 0 Lord, reacheth nnto the clonds : thy righteonsness 
standeth hke the strong monntains . thy jndgments are like 
the great deep He hath made everything beantifnl in his 
time Also he hath set the world in their heart , so that no 
man can find ont the woik that God maketh from the begin- 
ning to the end ” And thns St Panl conclndes a long argu- 
ment npon the vanons dispensations of Providence “ 0 tlie 
depth of the nches, both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God ’ How nnsearchable are his jndgments, and his ways 
past findmg ont! for who hath known the mind of the 
Lord?” 

Thns the scheme of Providence, the ways and works of 
God, are too vast, of too large extent for onr capacifaes.^ 
Tliere is, as I may speak, such an expense of power, and 
wisdom, and goodness in the formation and government of 
the world, as is too mnch for ns to take in or comprehend 
Power, and wisdom, and goodness are manifest to ns in all 
those works of God, which come within onr view : bnt there 
are hkewise infinite stores of each, ponred forth thronghont 
the immensity of the creation , no part of which can be tho- 
roughly understood, without taking in its reference and 
rc'pect to the whole : and this is what we have not faculties 
foi 

And as the works of God, and his scheme of government, 

“ [See Anal Pt I chap vii , and Pfc U chap iv.j 
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th.re possibly mw be rcasoes svb.cl f P"’” 

tilings concerning the designs, rocthoaE 5 ^ ^ 

P Jdence in the govenmient of thc^^orld. ^ ^ ^ 

manner of absurdity in supposing a veil, on purj. ^ 
over some scenes of infinite poNscr, vi-=dom, and poem- 
the sight of vhich might some ’any or other slrU.o h 
strongly, or that better ends are designed nnd forvra ix 
their being concealed, than conld bo by tbeir being t ‘ ' 
to onr knowledge The Almighty nin> ca'd, clomK imd 
darkness round ahont hun, for reasons and purpo'C’ of N.hsch 
we have not the least glimpse or conception. 

However, it is snrely reasonable, and \shal might hi.\o 
been expected, that creatures in some stage of ihcir King, 
suppose m the infancy of it,** should ho placed in a slat-' i<i 
diBciphne and improvement, whoro their patience and mh- 
mission IS to he tned by afflictions, where temptation'! mv 
to he resisted, and diffichlties gone through in the discharge 
of their duty How if the greatest pleasures and pains of 
the present hfe may he overcome aiid suspended, as th< y 
manifestly may, by hope and fear, and other passions and 
affections , then the evidence of rchgion,* nnd the sense of 
the consequences of virtue and vice, might have been sncli 
ns entirely in all cases to prevail over those afflictions, diffl- 
cnlbes and temptations , prevail over them, so ns to render 
them absolutely none at all. But the very notion itself now 
mentioned, of a state of disciphne nnd improvement, neces- 
sarily excludes such sensible evidence and conviction of rcli- 
gion, Md of the consequences of virtue nnd vico. Hclicion 
coMiBts m submission and rosignatiou to the Divino will < 
Our conffltion m this world is a school of 0X010180 1^1 
ZT' °“’;snorance, the shnllownesB of our reason 

to, all equally contribute to make it so Tho 

ration may he campfi nr, n a i • general ohsor- 

tWbg ^ pbJyTe Z h J t'' 

PBimy M, tba-t Iw eensible eyWenco, wtli 


[Anal Pt I chap ly l 
' f&r XIV.] •' 


* [Anal Pt IL p 297.] 

[Anal. Pt I, q1u\p_ 
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difSoulty m piactice, is tlie same, as more sonsible evidence, 
with, greater difficulty m practice. Therefore difficulties in 
speculation as much come mto the notion of a state of disci- 
phne, as difficnlties m piacttce.® and so the same reason or 
account is to he given of both Thus, thongh it is indeed 
absurd to talk of the greater merit of assent, upon httlo 
or no evidence, than upon demonstration, yet the stnet dis- 
charge of our duty, with less sensible evidence, does imply 
in it a better ehaiaoter, than the same dihgence m the -dis- 
charge of it upon more sensible evidence This fully ac- 
counts for and explains that assertion of our Saviour,® 
“Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have beheved ,” 
have become Christians and obeyed the gospel, upon less 
sensible evidence, than that which Thomas, to whom ho is 
speakmg, insisted upon 

But after all, the same account is to be given, why we 
were placed m these circumstances of ignoiance, as why 
nature has not fnrmshed us with wings , namely, that we 
were designed to be inhabitants of this earth. I am afiaid 
we think too highly of ourselves , of our lank m the creation, 
and of what is due to us What sphere of action, what 
busmess is assigned to man, that he has not capacities and 
Icnowledge fully equal to ? It is manifest he has reason, and 
loiowledge, and faculties superior to the busmess of the 
present world faculties which appear superfluous, if we do 
not take m the respect which they have to somewhat fur- 
ther, and beyond it. If to acquire knowledge were our pro- 
per end, we should mdeed be but pooily provided : but if 
somewhat else be our busmess and duty, we may, notwith- 
strndmg our ignorance, be well enough furnished for it , and 
the observation of oui ignorance may be of assistance to us 
in the discharge of it 

IT Let us then consider, what are the consequences of this 
knowledge and observation of our own ignorance, and the 
reflection it leads to 

First, We may learn from it, with what temper of mind a 
man ought to inquire mto the subject of rehgion , namely, 
inth expectation of finding difficulties, and with a disposi- 
tion to take up and rest satisfied with any evidence whatevei; 
which IB real 

“ [Anal Ft II chap vi. p. 241 ] 


® John sz. 29 
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Ho sIioBld fceforeW expect tilings mystenous 
asheiviUnot be able tborongbly to comprebend, or goto 
the bottom of To expect a distinct comprebcnsivc vieiv ol 
llioivhole subject, clear of difficulties and olpecticns, is to 
forget our nature and condotion , neither of which admit o 
such knowledge, with respect to any science whatever. 
And to inquu-e with this expectation, is not to inq.nire ns a 
man, but as one of another order of creatures. 

Due sense of the general ignorance of man would alro 
beget m us a disposition to take up and rest satisfied wuth 
any evidence whatever, winch is real. I mention this as the 
contrary to a disposition, of which there are not wanting 
instances, to find fault with and reject evidence, hecnuse it 
IS not such as was desired If a man were to walk by twi- 
hght, must he not foUowhis eyes as much as if it were hropd 
day and clear sunshine? Or if he were obliged to take a 
journey by night, -would he not give heed to any hght shin- 
mg m the darkness, fall the day should break and tho day- 
star arise ? It would not bo altogether unnatural for him to 
reflect how much better it -were to have day-light , ho 
might peihaps have great curiosity to see the country roimd 
about him , he might lament that the darlniess concealed 
many extended prospects from his eyes, and wish for tho 
sun to draw away the veil , hut how ndiculous would it he, 
to reject with scorn and disdam the gmdance and diiection 
uhich that lesser hght might afford him, because it was not 
the sun itself 1 if the make and nonstitntion of man, tho cir- 
cumstances he IS placed m, or the reason of thmgs affoids 
the least hint or mtimafaon, that virtue is -the law ho is bom 
under ; scepticism itself should lead him to the most strict 
and innolnhlo practice of it, that he may not make tho 
dreadful experiment, of lea-vmg the course of life marked out 
for him by nature, whatever that nature he, and entermg 
paths of his own, of which he can know neither the dano-ers 
Tor though no danger he seen, yet darkness, 
Ignorance and blindness are no manner of security. 

^1 is the proper answer to many 

against rehgion,^ particu- 

“-Station o£ Natnre and tie gevemmZt 
fAml Pt n clap n-l n fAnal Pt H. clan, h } 
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of tlio world. In aU other cases it is thonght necessary to 
be thoroughly acquainted with the whole of the scheme, 
even one of so narrow a compass as those which are formed 
by men, m order to judge of the goodness or badness of it , 
and the most shght and superficial view of any human con- 
trivance comes abundantly nearer to a thorough knowledge 
of it than that part which we know of the government of 
the world does to the general scheme and system of it, to 
the whole set of laws by which it is governed. From our 
Ignorance of the constitution of thmgs, and the scheme of 
providence m the government of the world , firom the refer- 
ence the several parts have to each other, and to the whole, 
and from our not bemg able to see the end of the whole, it 
follows that however perfect thmgs are they must even 
necessarily appear to us otherwise less perfect than they 
are 

Suppose some very complicated piece of work, some system 
or constitution, formed for some general end, to which each of the 
parts had a reference The perfection or justness of this work or 
constitution would consist m the reference and respect, which the 
several parts have to the general design This reference of parts to 
the general design may be mfimtely various, both m degree and 
kind Thus one part may only contribute and be subservient to 
another, this to a third, and so on through a long senes, the last 
part of which alone may contnbute immediately and directly to the 
general design Or a part may have this distant reference to the 
general design, and may also Contnbute immediately to it For 
instance If the general design or end, for which the complicated 
frame of Nature was brought mto being, is happmess, whatever 
affords present satisfaction, and bkewise tends to carry on the 
course of thmgs, hath this double respect to the general design 
Now suppose a spectator of that work or constitution was m a great 
measure ignorant of such vanous reference to the general end, what- 
ever that end be, and that, upon a very shght and partial view 
which he had of tho work, several thmgs appeared to his eye as 
disproportionate and wrong, others, just and beautiful. What 
would he gather from these appearances ? He would immediately 
conclude there was a probabdity, if he could see the whole reference 
of the parts appearmg wrong to the general design, that this would 
destroy the appearance of wrongness and disproportion But there 
is no probabdity, that the reference would destroy the particular 
nght appearances, though that reference might show the thieg 
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Thirdly, since the constitution of Isature, and the methods 
and designs of Providence m the government of the -world, 
ore above onr comprehension, we should acq^uiesce in, and 
rest satisfied "unth, our ignorance, turn onr thoughts from 
that which is above and beyond us, and apply ourselves to 
that which is level to our capacities, and -rchich is our real 
business and concern. Knowledge is not our proper happi- 
ness "Whoever "will m the least attend to the thmg will see 
that it is the gaining, not the havmg of it, which is the 
entertainment of the mmd , indeed, if the proper haxipiness 
of man consisted m knowledge, considered as a possession or 
treasure, men who are possessed of the largest share would 
have a very ill time of it, as they would be mfimtely more 
sensible than others of their poverty m this respect ; thus 
ho who mcreases knowledge would emmently mcrease sorrow. 
Men of deep research and cunous mquiry should just be put 
in mmd not to mistake what they are domg If their disco- 
veries serve the cause of virtue and religion in the way ot 
proof, motive to practice, or assistance in it, or if they tend 
to render life less unhappy, and promote its satisfactions, 
then they are most usefully employed , but bnngmg thmgs. 
to hght, alone and of itself, is of no maimer of use any 
otherwise than as an entertainment or diversion Keithci 
IS this at all amiss if it does not take up the time which 
should be employed m better work , but it is evident that 
there is another mark set up for us to aim at, another end 
appomted us to direct our hves to , an end n Inch the most 
knowmg may fad of and the most ignorant amve at “ The 
secret thmgs belong unto the Lord our God . but those thmgs 
which are revealed belong unto us and to our chddren for 


rlready appearing just, to bo so hkewise m a higher degree or 
another manner. There is a probabihty, that tne nght appearances 
vrer© intended there is no probabihty, that the wrong appearances 
were V/o cannot suspect irregularity and disorder to be designed. 
The pillars of a building appear beautiful, but their bemg ukewisa 
its support does not destroy that beauty there still remains n 
reason to bchevo that Uie architect intended the beautiful ap. 
pearance, after wo hai e found out the reference, support It would 
be reasonable for v man of himself to thu=, upon tlic f 
piCce of architecture he ever saw ‘ 
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eyer, tliat "we may do all tlie words of tins law which re- 
flection of Moses, put in general terms, is, that the oidy 
knowledge which is of any avail to ns is that which teaches 
US onr duty, oi assists us m the discharge of it The eco- 
nomy of the umverse, the course of Nature, Almighty power 
exerted m the creation and government of the world is 
out of our reach. What would be the consequence if v e 
could really get an insight mto these thmgs is very imcei- 
tam , whether it would assist us in, or divert us from, what 
we have to do in this present state. If then there be a 
sphere of knowledge, of contemplation and employment, 
level to our capacities, and of the utmost importance to us, 
we ought smely to apply ourselves with all ddigence to this 
om pioper busmess, and esteem everythmg else nothmg, 
nothing as to us m comparison of it. Thus Job, disooursmg 
of natural knowledge, how much it is above us, and of 
wisdom m general, says, “ God understandeth the way 
thereof, and he knoweth the place thereof. And unto man 
he said. Behold the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom , and to 
depart from evil is understandmg.” Other ordeis of crea- 
tures may peihaps be let mto the secret counsels of heaven, 
and have the designs and methods of Providence, m the 
creation and government of the woild, commumcated to 
them, but this does not belong to our lank or condition. 
“ The fear of the Lord, and to depart from evd,” is the only 
wisdom which man should aspire after as his work and busi- 
ness The same is said, and with the same connexion and 
context, in the conclusion of the book of Ecclesiastes. Onr 
ignorance, and the little we can know of other things, affords 
a leason why we should not perplex ourselves about them , 
but no way invalidates that which is the “ conclusion of tlie 
whole matter . Pear God and keep his commandments . for 
this IS the whole duty of man.” So that Socrates was not 
the fiist who endeavouied to draw men off fiom laboui- 
ing aftei, and laymg stress upon other knowledge, m com- 
parison of that which related to morals. Our provmce is 
virtue and lehgion, hfe and manners , the science of improv- 
mg the tempei, and makmg the heai-t better. This is the 
field assigned us to cultivate . how much it has lam neglected 
is mdeed astonishmg. Virtue is demonstrably the happiness 
of man , it consists in good actions, proceedmg from a good 
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principle, teniper, or heart. Overt acts are entirely in onr 
poivor What remains is, that ive learn to keep onr heart, 
to govem and regnlate onr passions, mind, affections, that 
bO "we may he free from the impotencies of fear, envy, ma- 
lice, coTctonsness, ambition , that ive may he clear of these, 
considered as vices seated m the heart — considered as con- 
btitntmg a general vrong temper, fiom which general wrong 
frame of mmd all the mistaken pnrsmts, and far the greatest 
part of the nnhappmess of Me, proceed. He who shonld 
find out one rule to assist ns in this work would deserve 
infimtely better of mankmd than all the improvers of other 
knowledge put together. 

Lastly, let ns adore that Infinite wisdom and power and 
goodness which is above onr comprehension “To whom 
hath the root of wisdom been revealed? Or who hath 
known her wise counsels ? There is one wise and greatly to 
he feared, the Lord sittmg upon his throne He created her, 
and saw hei, and numbered her, and poured out upon her aU 
lus works ” If it he thonght a considerable thing to be ac- 
qnamted ivith a few, a veiy few, of the effects of Infimte 
pov er and visdom , the situation, bigness, and revolution 
of some of the heavenly bodies, what sentiments should our 
mmds he filled with concemmg Him who appomted to each 
its place and measure and spheie of motion, aU which are 
keptmth the most uniform constancy? “Who stretched 
out the heavens, and telleth the number of the stars, and 
calleth them all by their names Who laid the foundations 
of the earth, who comprehendeth the dust of it in a mea- 
sure, and weigheth the mountains m scales and the bfilp in a 
balance ” And vhen we have recounted all the appearances 
which come within our view, we must add, “ Lo, these are 
port of his ways, but how hitle a portion is heard of him? 
Const thou by searchmg find out God ? Canst thou find out 
the Almighty unto perfection? It is as high as heaven, 
vhat canst thou do? Deeper than heU, what canst thou 
knowF’ 

The conclusion is, that in all lowhness of mind we set 
hghtlv by ourselves , that we form onr temper to an impLcit 
submission lo tbc Divmc Wajesty ; beget vrithin ourselves an 
absolute resignation to all the methods of his providence, in 
hu^ dealings v.ith the cliildren of men; that m the dcei^ 
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iTumlity of OUT souls "we piostrate ourselves befoi-e Lim, Jiud 
join in that celestial song, “ Great and marvellous are thy 
works, Lord God Ahmghty, just and true are thy ways, 
thou king of saints. Who shall not fear thee, 0 Lord, and 
glorify thy name ?” 
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f-a ne i 5 99 

tab ret to cons'icnce in what re- 
spect.' joo 

nrcr— i-,i\ excited bv the prercnce 
e' ih' rebtoe*! i-- 


AJections — oori fumed. 

need restraint loc 

Affliction 

the proper disciplme for resignation 
i 5 lo£ 

Analogy (See Objections.) 

Butler’s, testimonies on I2. 

analysis of P* 

indexes of Ti 

boohs on vi 

text of T 

state of England when published *3t. 
infldel ivriters referred to in is, 
in what sense word used bv Qum- 
lilian xvU 

a part of grammar xviL 

leferred by the schocfimen to rhe- 
toric xvil. 

meaning intVhately, etc., the resem- 
blance of relations xsii. 

nso of the term bv Locke, Hartley, 
Kdd, and Butler xii 

force of analogs as an argument, 

xviil-xx. 

its place In Christian evidences 

xxi 

not enough considered in treatises 
of logic Intio 6 

reasoning from analogv. Just and 
nature 5 

Ongen'f remstk upon analogy 2 
nsB of, in tlie old Apologists 7, n. 
positive and negative results 19, n- 
mav reasonahlv l>e admitted to de- 
termine our judgment 5 

lavs "s under an obbgation to regara 
it ir practice 6 

requires the cases compared to oe 
sppareoUv similar in the re^pcetc 
nnieh are tlie ground of inference 
« I }2, iL 2 17s 
j'jm of the, examintd in this trwt 
tiM rnti-o Ji, II 

vhat is Bicccpcd in this ans.lc{rv f 

2 5T 
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iaalcgy — con tinned 

can ditectly only aViow things cre- 
dible as matters of fact I ’] 131 
yet suggests an answ ei to objections 
arainst the- goodness na-d msoom 
of tViO Divine conduct ijl 

whether it be likely to influanco 
men’s practice II 8 299 

this imlikehhooiL though granted, 
no deasivo objection against its 
ase 295 

design ot, not to justify God's provi- 
dence, but show our duties 29 J 
between the speculative reason and 
mcral understanding i 6 125 

the onlj ground for concluding the 
whole course of things to be earned 
on by general laws 11 4 201 
of other changes suggests our con- 
tinued existence through and after 
death 1 i i"-20 

affords no reason for concluding that 
death destroy 8 Uie living being 2j 
ronSrms the proof of the soul’s indis- 
cerptibihtr 22-26 

if the case of brutes no objection 29 
of vegetables jz 

of God's natural government here 
makes It credible Uiat he will 
reward and punish actions here- 
after i 2 3 ’i -42 

ooviates objections against future 
punishments 4t*5o 

this analogy founded on the general 
lavs of tiods government 46 
between out state of trial In our 
temporal and religious capaaties 
I 4 ’;8 

force of this analogy In ansveriiig 
objections, and raising u positive 
presumption 84 

Piggests that this bfe is a prepara- 
tion for another 1 5 89 

though we see not how 98 

leads us to expect that the future 
state will be a social- one 99 

of the waste of seeds, answers objec- 
tions against the design of proba- 
tion, from iU failure in fact io6 
argument from, not dcstrojed by 
theoiT of fatalism, lliough sup- 
posed true 1 6 114, etc 

of the present course of things being 
inconsistent vrith what might ba 
expected on tlia' tlieorj , make, it ' 
credible that the future may be so * 
also 114-118 

nakes it probable that God may 
have a moral cliaxactor, notwith- 
standing the scheme of fatalism, 
thongli supposed true 120 

what objecUons it caimot answer 
directly i ’! 13 1 

** nature suggests that God’s moral 
govemmont is a sclierae too vast * 0 
be comprehended by us 132-134 
-kcj off objections from undesitablo 


Analogy- -conttn u'd 

means being used in God’s mord 
government X3J 

suggests that God's moral govern 
meut 13 carried on by general 
laws 139 

chows us not merely our ignoranca 
but something porftive about it 

140 

uffords no argument against revela- 
tion in general u 2 190, etc 
affords no presumption that the 
itAoic course of tlie Divine govern- 
ment, naturaUv unknown to us, 
and every thinff in it, is like to 
anything in that which is known 
191, 192 

n>j presumption from, against a re- 
velation at the beginning of the 
world as miraculous 192 

affords no arpumenf against miracles 

e1io\'-s objections against Chnstianity 
itaelf, as distinguished from ii 
evidence, to be fnvolous, ii 3 182, 

183 

diows that if we Judge of Chris- 
tianity bj anticipations, we shall 
have strong objections to things 
unexceptionable l 86 -i 80 

of natural gifts liable to abuse ob- 
viates the objection against spt- 
r*tnal gifts, from the early abuse 
01 them 180 

between the light of nature and 
revelation 190, rqi 

makes It credible there may he 
truUis yet undiscovered in oenp- 
tnre 191 

whether it faE in any important 
respect igi 

between the gospel and natural 
remedies 192 

makes it credible that means may 
be fit, though they appear foolish 
il 4 200 

obviates the objection from intneate 
contrivances and slow develop- 
merts in redemption 203 

removes all objection against the 
notion of a mediator m general 

li 5 209 

makes it credible that future pun- 
ishments may follow ns natural 
consequences 209 

and that the system of things may 
admit of provisions to prevent 
their following in fact 210 

makes it credible that repentance 
mav not be of itself sufficient to 
prevent punishment 213 

obviatec the objection that in Christ’s 
sacrifice the mnocent suffers for 
the guilty 124 

teaches us not to expect the like 
information concerning God s con- 
duct, ns our own duty 2 J 7 
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iiialofir— cojiJfnued. 

oVriatesolycctionsCrom tte supposed 
iaubtfulness of the evidence o*" 
leveiation ii 6 230, 2JI , 

from iU Avant of nnivemMtv, 2il-2}4 
of a prince or m»ster giving lawc, 
how far it applies to God 245 
of prophecy to compiled memoirs 

n 7 268 

objections to arguing from the ana- 
logy of Nature to relirion ii 8 
obviated at large 11 8. 289, etc. 
fentiquity 

of religion one of its evidences 

i 6 124 


Antoninus, M ' 

ouoted 31, r , D 2 324,11 

Amouius 

on earlj belief 259, n. 

Atonement. (See Sacriflee ) 

our ignorance of the manner m which 
the ancients supposed it to be 
made li S 222 

Attention 


necessary when we consider Christ- 
ianitv li 7 270, 284 

moral, iiow disciplined bj trial, L 5 

105 

hoa disciplined by speculative difll- 
culties in 6 241, 242 

Augustine 

quoted 11 I 152, n 

Author of Nature 

existence of, assumed in this treatise 
Intro 8 

a righteous governor i 3 S8 

dclibcratein his operations, il 4 204 


Ii vooN, Lord 

referred to 187, n 

Baxter, Andrew 

referred to 27, n 

Baxter, Hichard 

quoted 284, n 

Baale.P 

ptvbably Teferred to by Butler 9,n 

referred to 27,11 , 295, n 

Benevolence . 

Divine notion of, ts respects us 

i 2,41 

ab^ajute, tbc most amiable of all 
characters, if no‘lnconslftent witli 
justice 1 3 jy 

docs not manifes Jiimself to tir 
in tbit clnracter onls 56 

of intention, not the wliole of virtue 
D 1 325, 329 

active r-anple of, the mjst excel- 
lent of all virtuous pnnciples 
33i 

true, implio a record to justicesnd 
\cr»3 \ i 3, 63, D 2. 3J2 

Hnlsean L^nix’s 1O7, n 

IV ri-f 1< y, Bm’iop 

retried to iM,r 

B b’ellanlKVfc, if- t. , :05,r ,2;3,''.. 


Body 

not necessurv to thinking i. I 29 
msdo up of organs and instnunenta, 
of perception and motion 25 
oni oiganired, no part of ourselves 
L II. 73 

Binney, T 

referred to six. , 223 n 

Birks' Horto Evangellcae 255, n. 

Bolingbroke 

quoted 2J3,n, 

Boyle 

quoted 190, n 

Brachmans 

their notion of death as a new birth 
i I 31, n. 

Brougham, Lord * 

r^ened to I37 j 1* 

Brown, Dr Thomas 

referred to, 2t, n, , 92, n , 196. n ; 

SH.ft. 

Brute Force 

natural tendency of reason to pre- 
vail over 1 3 60, 68 

Bmtes 

whether capable of immortality 

1 I 27 

question concerning 27, n 

instructed by mstmets superior to 
reason il. 3 188 

have sometimes advantages over 
men i 3 66, il 3 188 

have no reflex sense of actions as dis- 
tinguished from events D 2. j23 

Butler 

life viL 

ethical treatises x, 

TCrsonal appearance and character xL 
death xu 

epitaph on, hv Sonthey xiiL 

theology of defecliie, vi, 104, n., 
199, n . 222, n , 358 , n , 433, n 
questionable statements m reasoning 
of, vi 21, n ; n6, ti , 167, n ; 

115, n 

style defended 2X, n, 338 

Cinruixi., Dh . 

refen:^ to 172, n , 256, n. 

Certainty 

moi^, tho highest degree of pro- 
bable evidence Intro 3 

Chalmers 

quoted, i9,n , 39,11 , 43,11 , 57, n , 
76, n , 92, n , 128, fi , 151, n ; 

159, n,, 167- « , 195. n , 

Chance ; 

vrliat is meant bv It ii 8 20l 

Chances. (See PtoLahlhtiei ) 

Chances 

which tlungs may undergo withoai 
dertruction i I 17 

afford preruroption in favour of fu- 
ture life 17 

1 conemvabje, in outward circunj- 

[ ttaucos ruEcitol to ttcurt: a 

triampb to vir'ce L 3 71 

2 :i 2 
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Chnrncter, 

what is meant by the teim, i 6 
(20. n. 

fiowB new one Is fo/med i 5 95 
why wo approvo one ami disliKe 
another D 2 321 

moral, manifested by probation 

i 5 no 

capacity of improvement therein 

lOJ 

Childhood 

a state of discipline for mature age,96 
Oh Tit 

onr Lord, onr Saviour, and our God 
li I i6r 

his pre^xistence, how taught by St 
John and St Paul ii 7 272 
his office as a Mediator, how repre- 
sented in Scripture ii 5 218 
Prophet, King, and Pnest 220, 221 
satisfaction of (See Sacrifice ) 
summary of the Bible history re- 
specting the Messiah ii 7 275 
Ohnstiamty (See Revelatlon.1 

a republication of the religion of 
Nature, with what addltiona, ii I 
153 , and I5l,n 
brings life and Immortality to light 

*55 

supplies meansfor preserving natural 
religion in the world 156 

good effects not small, allege*! ill 
effects not properly belonging to it 
ii I X57 

reveals new facts and prescribes new 
duties 159, 160 

the only religion which rests upon 
miracles il 7 256 

uscheme imperfectly comprehended 
il 4. 196, etc. 
no presumption against the scheme 
of li 2, 170 

objections against, as distinguished 
fiom objections against its evi- 
dence, frivolous 11 3 181 

Christians, Ihimltivo 

what arguments their conversion and 
real afford IL 7 256-262 

Church 

a visible, its design ii i, 156, 157 
needs positive In^tuhons 156 

men are bound to become membeia 
of it 158 

Cicero 

quoted 15, n ; D. 2 324, n 

Clarl e. Dr Samuel 

referred to, 21, r, 3 22, n ; 27, n , 
90, n , 123, fi , 20, n 
Clemens, Romanus 

quotes the First Epistle to the Co 
rintliians as St Paul's 255, n 

CcUiber, S 

quoted 159, n 

Collins, Antony 

referreil to ix 

Comparison 

ir what wo are apt to he misled by 


Comparison — continutd 

a comparison of things of gro.itci 
and less importance li i 167 

what, the ground of our moral per 
ceptlons and ill desert D 2 327 
Compassion 

as distinguished irom goodness, 
marks of in the constitution ol 
Nature ii 5 2II 

unhappmess the natural object of 

D 1 329 

how it modifies onr moral sentiment 

m 

Conscience (See Moral Faculty ) 

what proof it affords of God’s moral 
government i 3 61 

dictates of, the laws of God in a 
sense inclnding sanctlongji 6 121 
proof that men possess D 2 323 

renders us capable of moral govern- 
ment 323 

inclndea what 3 24 

its supremacy, what 387, Ji 

noticed by Pagan wTiters, Lucretius 
and Plato 61, n 

Consoionsnesa 

being indivisible, proves the subject 
of it to be so too 1 I 21 

argument questioned i 2 21 

does notmoie personal identity, but 
ascertains it to ourselves, D 1. 

iH 

Contemplation 

insufficient of itself to produce vir 
tue, may even harden the heart 

r, . ‘ 5 91 

Continuance 

what kind of presumption expressed 
by it i I 18 

Copleston, Bishop 

referred to rvii, 

Creation 

Scripture history begins with it, to 
•how us the tme object of worship 
il 7 272 

Creature 

upright and finitely perfect- notion 
of i 5 104 

may fall, how 105 

Credibility 

of facts distinct from wisdom and 
goodness of them i 7 131 

Critenon of Morality 

Bnller on 333»n , 390, fl 

Danokb 

perception of, a natural excitement 
of passive fear and active caution 

Dangers ^ ® ^ 

of crar miscarrying as to onr religious 
interests, whence they arise 114 
tlieir existence rendered credlblo h / 
tlie analogy of nature 1 15 

Daniel 

tlie book of, quoted by (fiiriiit IL 7 

269 
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Daniel — continued 

presupposed true, b\ the general 
icheme of Cliristianlty 269 

Iiow Impeached by Porpiiyry, 169, n 
Davison, Mr 

quoted I 14> ” 1 t*» 

Oeatli 

known to ns only in some of its 
effocts i I 19 

imagination apt to mislead in consi- 
dering 20 

not likely to destroy the living 
agent 20 

or present powers of reflection 28 
our slate after, not discoverable by 
reason Ji 

like birtli, mav pnt ns into an en 
larged sphere 

notion of the Brachmans concerning 

31 

DeSnltions 

sometimes serve only to perplex 

D. I 313 

Degradation 

marks of our being in a state of, 1 4.25 
Degrees 

of evidence, when perceived, should 
have weight il 6 239 

revelation given in various degrees 
of light and evidence 232 

Demonstration 

lion it ditfers from probabibty 

Intro 3 

Depravity , Human 

how far it affects BnUer s reasoning 
383, n 

Destruction 

of living powers, what it means 

i I 18, fi 

Dcs Cartes 

an example of such as build the 
world on hypothesis Intro. 8 
Desert 

good and ill, what implied in the 
notion D 2 326 

good, our perception of, weak in 
common instances of virtue 327 
ill, what our perception of is the re- 
sult of j26 

of folly and imprudence considered 


328 

Development 

what kind of, allowed in Scripture 
190, n. 

Difference 


of men’s situation in religions mat- 
ter* may have like reasons with 
difference of situabon In other 
resets lUC 2J4 

mav be the consequence of an un- 
known put, as it has reference to 
an imperfectly known future state 
of thin,** 3J5 

would cot be removed bya universal 
revelation 5jj 

D ffcont degrees evidence in religion* 
rrj’tneoa* fen* with justice 234 


Difficulties 

in religion, unreasonable to expect 
to have them all cleared, li 8 295-7 
as to the evidence of religion, analo 
gous to those attending the prac 
ticeofit ilo 239 

speculative, may be the chief trial oJ 
some persons 241 

actions materially virtuous, with- 
out difficulties, may be no exer- 
cise of the principle of virtne, i 5 

104 

Discipline 

we want, and are capable of im- 
provement bv ^ 5 99 

fit to improve virtue 100 

guards against the dangers to finite 
creatures, from the nature of par- 
ticular affection 102 

npnglit creatures may need It 103 
this H arid peculiarly fit for 104 
Diseases 

of the body and mind, analogy of 
their remedies li 3 192 

are sometimes themselves remedies 
i 7 136 

mortal not affecting our present m- 
tellectual powers, may be pre- 
sumed not likely to d^roy them 
1 I 30 

some operate Uke enthusiasm, il 7. 

2b3 

Distress 

in others, the perception of a natural 
excitement to passive pity and 
active relief j e 94 

Dodwcll 

accoun of 22, n. 

Doubt (!see Evidence ) 

implies some evidence it 6, 238 

concemmg religion implies an obli- 
gation to regard it in nractice, 23c 
Douglas, J 

referred to 15, n 

Dreaming 

experience of, what it shows, Li 2fi 
Duties 

result from relahons ii i 161 

those from revealed relations strictlv 
moral 161 

moral and positive i6j 

moral taught perfectly only in Scrip- 
ture 157, ru 

Earth 


whether its appearance conurma 
the Scripture accounts of the firil 
„ li 5 217 

Eclipse of Faith 

referred to i-o, n. 

Education 

effect or, increasing oar trisl% 1, 4. 

ill 

Edwards, President 

referred to I1&.77. 

End QScc Means.) 

we are gieatly ignorant hew fcj 
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EnA—cxilinued 

anything is a final end in God’s 
regard ii 4 203 

we uravoidably jnd^ some ends 
absolntely preferable to others 

Intro 10 

the whole, for which God made 
and governs the world, may be 
beyond onr faculties 1 2 39 
Enthusiasm 

religion not peculiarly liable to 

il 1 260 

■jometimes mixed with knavery, 261 
will not account for the real and 
conversion of the first Christians 

259 

destroys not the force of testimony 
to the truth of Christianity 262 
Christianity not such a scheme as 
mi^ht be expected from, li 3 193 
bringing it in, supposes the thmg to 
be accounted for incredible 260 

nhen it may be urged against direct 
testimony 260 

Epictetus 

quoted D 2 323, tl 

Erskine, T 

quoted 107, n. 

Ethics 

Butler’s method of studying, 403, n 
Evidence 

difference of probable and denfon- 
strative Intro 3 

probable, relative only to finite 
bemes Intro y 

which leaves room for doubt should 
influence practice. Intro 5 , ii 6 
239 , it 8 201, 292 
perceived degrees of, should have 
proportionate weight ii 6. 239 
multiplied bj the combination of 
independent proofs ii 7 285 
for the rules of natural prudence 
analogous to evidence for religion 
ii 6 231 , il. 8 296 
reason the proper judge of evidence 
of revelation ii 3 193 

external, for natural rehgion, 1 6 

124 

particular, for Christianity ii 7 

dissatisfaction with, may our own 
fault 270 

about the authority and meaning of 
Divine commands, why it may In 
some cases have been left de- 
signedly less than it might liave 
been li 6 243, u , 245 

E 'idence of Christianity (_See Testi- 
mony ) 

lies level to the apprehensions of 
all men 244 

liable to objections which those who 
are capable of seemg, can also see 
t^ugn 244 

13 of the same kmd as that which 
gnlJcs ns in temporal mttters 

11,7 271 


Evidence — continued 

direct and circumstantial for Chris- 
tianity forms one argument 273 
■new oftne whole argument, 271, etc 
such as, from the nature cf it, can- 
not be destroyed, though it may 
be lessened 287 

remarks on 284, n , 285, n 

circumstantial, what reqnir^ to de- 
termme the weight of 284 

often as con'vmcing as the most direct 

284 

■why not overwhelming 297, n 

Evil 

m what sense the permission of it 
may be beneficial i 7 

oririn o^ not fully to be accounted 
foT 1 5 89, 137, n. 

opinions on 89, n 

moral, voluntary in its very notion 
1 5 89 

Christianity how far explains, 216,71, 
natural remedies-for it, pronded bv 
God II 5 211 

Expectation 

no safe guide 285, 71, 

Experience 

teaches ns tlie good and bad con- 
sequences of OUT actions, ii 5 225 
how it confirms the unity of the 
mind i l 24 

Existence. (See God and Present exist- 
ence ) 

Fact (See Matter of fact ) 

Faculties 

Human, not given ns in their full 
perfection at our birth 1 5 96 
not adequate to discover how the 
world might bo best constituted 
Intro K) 

ridiculous to attempt to prove the 
troth of D I. 320 

Fall of man 

appearances of, in nature 1 4 82 
its consequences aflord no just mat- 
ter of complaint 82 

not to be accounted for solely from 
tlie nature of liberty ty loi 
expUcable from the nature of par- 
ticular affections 103 

supposition of, the ground of the 
Lnnstian di^ensation n y 2iy 
the Scriptural account of it analogous 
and conformable to what we see 
and experience 218 

confirmed by tlie appearance of the 
earth and by tradition 217 

truth of Christianity not affected by 
difficulty of accounting for it, 217 
Falsehood 

degrees of 11 7 262 

■whether the use of common forms of 
speech generally understood, is 

D 2. 33-1 

Fatalist. (See Necessity ) 

wliat IB meant tliereby, L 6. II4> f 
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FoUUst— conhnufd 

hu pretence that pnmaUment U un- 
just refnted 

Fate (See Necessity ) 

Fear , 

tlie impression of, vreakened oy re- 
petition 5 S 95 

atKlfl()p<,piopernioralinotivc3, 107 
of resentment and shame, arises from 
asenseofblame-\i orthiness, I 7 6l 

of future punishment and hope of 
future reward, not to be got nd 
of by great part of the world 61 
some mclined to believe what they 
fear li 1 286 

Final causes 

tlie argument from, of what nature 
Intro 8 

not destroyed by necessity, i 6 

115. 121 

norby partial ignorance, i 7 138,141 
force of the argument from, to on 
unprejudiced mind Concl 300 

the notion of, does not ahrais im- 
ply that the end designed is an- 
swered i S 

being admitted, the pleasures and 
pains attached to our actions are 
instances of them i 3 42 

Illness, moral 

in what sense it may determine the 
will of God 1 6 122 

founded in the nature of things 
121, n 

not insisted on in BnUet's argument 
ii 8 298 

the language of moralists formed 
upon it 798 

and unfitness of actions supplies the 
proper proof of God's perfect 
moral government 1.3 75,11.8299 
how applied to moral actions, D 

Fitzgerald, Frof ^ 

referred to, 9, n , 25, n , 35, n 
. ,, 40, n , 109, n , 324, n 

hollv 

defined and sliown to bo a vice, 
when voluntary D 2 329 

of mauhind as to present and future 
interests comrnred i 4 81 

fester, John ^ 

referred to n I 

falareiifo i l 

three distinct questions concerning 

,v‘'’ , i 2 3i,n 

t-e general consideration of it he- 
lots to the subject of natural 
lelicion , 2 

how far taught in natural religion 

the qucs‘!on of, why important tons 
i ^ S’] i 

to t^ncilable as the present with 
uheisn i I 34 

Ftt'd cl^ not o' it_elt a proof of icd- 

PO-l 


Future life — continued. 

and yet implied in religion 3 j 

belief of, disposes tlio mind to attend 
to the evidence of religion 34 

demonstrative proof of, not necessary 
for practical purposes 5 1 

a social state i 

this life a state of discipline for It, 1 S 
suggested by the present imperfec 
lion of God’s moral govirnment to 
beings like us of a, moral nature 
i 3 54-7J 

Fntnre judgment 

the supposal of one implies some 
sort of temptation to wliat is 
wrong i 4 1^' 

Future punishments (See Puniidimontc.) 
Future rew ards and punishments (See 
Uewards ) 

will differ only m degree from those 
of this Elate as conceived bv rca 
son i 2 46 , i 3 66, etc 


OAirnTEn 

referred to six 

General laws 

the manifest wisdom of carrying on 
the natural government of the 
world by them I 7 137 

Interrnptions of thorn would have 
had effects 138 

that the whole course of natnic is 
carried on by, concluded from ana 
logy il 4 201 

credible that Uio Clinstlan dispen 
salion has been also carried on bv 
them 201 

miracles may be results of them, 202 
Gifts ’ 

not always bestow ed on persons ol 
prudence h 3 190 

God 

his ExT8TE^0E, taken for granted in 

this Treatise, and why Intro 8 

how proved Intro 8 

not disproved by fatalism i 6 115 
necessary , m wliat sense 1 1 5 

Ins vriLn, how determined 123 it 
his wall may be considered as ahso 
lute or conditional il 6 243 
what meant by Uie character of 

1 6 123 and n 
what temper of mind m us corre- 
sponds to his sovereignty, i 5 

his QOOD'TEss in what sense"^ 
disposition to confer happiness 

^ ^ i 3 51 
experience shows to he no good 
ground for expecting him to 
niuke na perfect all at once, i 5 

Ms natnrrl oovebnhent over mtS 

-1 ' 2 37-49 

oni whole nature leads ns to aamS- 

au moral perfection to him 

iirt^o. 10 
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Gcd — omtmucd 

lie true conception of, that of a 
Master or Governor, prior to the 
consideration of his moral attri- 
butes I 1 41 

the conrse of nature another name 
for the amform tenor of his go- 
vernment j8 

pleasures and pains attached to vo- 
luntary actions, rewariL,, and pun 
bhments from him i 5 89 
not tlie less a natural Go~emo*, 
though he act not alnavs imme- 
dictdv 1- 2 42 

his moral government L J, 54-95 
lal en alone, not the perfection of 
moral government 56 

rnalogv betveen his moral and na- 
tural government 1 ■j. 1^0-140 
the admuustratioa of lus moral go- 
vernment tends toivards perfection 
i J 66 

his visible government over the 
world exercised by the mediation 
of others ii 5 208 

the same credible of his invisible 

209 


Goodness, Divme (.See 
Government 

the formal notion o 
the annexing of p 
actions, and pain 
giving notice befor' 
natural and moral, 1 
moral, what it conms* 
may constitute a soli 

the perfection of, wl 
moral, God’s perfect- 
of it 

practical proof 
the completion of a 6. 
begun 

domestic, is natural 
punishes vice as sncli 
civil, the ordinance o 
punishes vice as hurtf 
Grotius 
quoted 
Guilt 

the idea of it always 
that of ill -desert 
sense of, expieased bj 


we may be surethatbis government 
IS moral, and jet Know not how it 
is earned on /. 7 Iji 

the senes of his providential dispen- 
sations progressive 11 4 2oj 
his particular purposes only disco- 
verable bj expeiience, lu 3 183 , 
u 5 

objections to his providence, on 
wliat usuallv founded i 7 134 
how far we are concerned to answer 
objections against lus providence 
lu 8 292-4 

It cannot be an Indiflerent tlung to 
disregard anj of his laws, ii I 

155 

dicta*£3 of conscience his laws, 1 6 

121 

gives ns not equal information con- 
cerning his own conduct, as our 
duties i] 5 

Vit FeXher, our duties towards, 
whence the obligation arises, do- 
Ges towards his Son and Spint 

ii I 159 

the original Author of propheev, 11 
7 167 

Jtod men 

secuntv of, depends on virtuous 
habits i, 5 102 

how prevented from general union 
in this life i 3 69, 70 

disposal to befriend good men as 
such 62 

Good actions 

n«ver punished as hurtful to society 
1 3 59 

Oood and evd, natural 

iccm to be unequally distributed 
I- 6. 232 


Gnirot, M 
quoted 

Gurney, 3. 3 
referred to 

Habits 

•wliat, and how funned 
perceptive and active 
txidilj and mental 
both produced by rep' 
active differ from pasaii 

we I now not how far c 
lent to them may I 
us at once 

the acquisition of, m- 
and provided for bi . 
the great consequence 
them in their season 
of virtne, necessary to 
creatures, whether vi 
praved 

acquired bv discipline, 
ment in virtne, wbeil 
affections remain or r 
Smith t news of 
how babitnal acts becon 

InOuence of habit on bo 

Hal j burton 
referred to 

Ilamilto-i, Sir W 

referred to, 22, n , 25, 

Hampden Bishop 

referred to 4, 

I Happiness 

I a result from our xotai 
{ ditbn jointly 
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Mlraculons -continued 

maj be justly esteemed miracu- 
lous it 7 281 

things miraculous to us may be 
natural to other beings i. i jj. 
Misery (See Happiness) 

Mtotakes 

of transcribers, Scripture how far 
liable to ii 7 278 

Mohammedanism 

not received on tlie ground of public 
miracles ii 7 256 

Mohammedans and Ancient Persians 
how probably circumstanced 111 re- 
spect of the light of revelation 

li 6 2JJ 

Moral 

action, whether the nature of may 
oe altered by a command ii 3 19J 

shat it includes D 2 J2J 

duties resulting from revealed re 
lations as vi ell ns natural, 2. I 

159 

developments, (See Development ) 
faculty, ho\s described by Epictetus 
D 2 J2J, ti 

whence its reality may be proved 
J24, n 

includes both sentiment and per 
ception 324, n 

has actions for its object 32^ 

may be impaired 1 6 125 

its liability to perversion proves 
notliing against its reality i 6 125 
faculty, approves some actions as of 
good, and disapproves others as of 
Dad desert 1 6 121, D 2 J24 
carries authority witli it 1 6 121 
of what kind D 2 323. n 

Implies, and even expresses sanc- 
tions &om the Author of Nature 

i 6 121 

(See Conscience — ^Desert.) 
government (See Government and 
God) 

obligations, u hence the force of 
tliem arises, 1 7 ijg , Ii. i i6j, 

etc. 

precepts (See Positive ) 
part of religion, uhy and how pre- 
ferred in Scripture to the positive 
165, etc. 

Morality 

tf Scripture, reason can judge of 

ii 3 igj 

of actions, depends chiefly on the 
intention of the agent D 2 323 
partlv on a comparison of them 
with his nature and capacities, J26 
Immutable Ji j 

Mortality 

tne soul s natural, doctrine of; i i 22 
Mysteries 

to be expected in such a scheme as 
Christianity il 3 i8j , ii 4 ig8 
as great in Nature ns in Christianity 
196, n , 199 , il s 22J-7 


Natites 

light of, does sot make roVelatlofl 
Buperlluons ii i 150 

what it could not teach us of a fnturn 
state, and the elllcacy of repent 
ance 1 2 45, n , li I IS5 

il 5 21J, 214 
course of, what it means 1 2 40 
with respect to intelligent beings, is 
carried on by general laivs 

Intro 10 , i 7 I3^ , ii 4 20l 
not first, but progressive 2a) 

our Ignorance of the causes, etc , on 
which it depends li 2 175 

whether any, properly so called, at 
the first peopling of the world, 172 
as known by experience, affords no 
presumption against any of tlie 
Christian doctrines 11, 2 168-170 
Natural (See Government — Religion — 
Knowledge — Analogy ) 
religion, what, i. 2 13 , and value 
ol 151, n 

Christianity, in relation to, 151, n , 
167, n 

distinction between ethics and facts 
of 159, ru 

means, ‘stated,’ or ‘settled, i i 34 
what is natural ns much requires an 
inlelligent agent to effect it, as 
what is supernatural 33 

our conception of, capable of en- 
largement, how 33 

there may bo beings to whom tlie 
whole Christian dispensation is 
such 34 

Necessity 

ambiguity of the term, nr, n , 
128, n 

how the question concerning is con- 
sidered ny Butler i 6 114 

universal, the opinion of, absurd 
and embarrassing 1 14 

in what respect subversive of all 
religion 128 

universal, the opinion of, supposed 
reconcilable with tlie constitution 
of nature, subverts neither natural 
nor revealed religion 11.I-128 
excludes not deliberation and de- 
sign 115 

as a cause, mul^t mean a necessary 
agent 116 

how attributed to God’s existence, 115 
destroys not the proof of God’s 
existence from design and final 
causes 116 

nor of his being our governor 117 
nor of his moral character 120 
nor makes it unjust In him to 
punish crimes I20 

nor destroys the proof Uiat he wdU 
120-122 

nor the ex+emal evidence of religion 

I2J 

shown to ie absurd in practice 117 
'‘^‘perience shows ns uero Is a fol 
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Kccessily — contumc^ 

lacy some wild c ir Uio argument 
from, against religion 126 

the doctrine of fi^om sliows us 
■where 126 

Kcgligcnco 

no more excusable In matters of 
revealed, than of natural religion 
ii I 160 

one sonrco of dissatisfaction with the 
evidences of rehgion.li 6 2.42-144 

OnjECTions 

against a proof, and ^Inst the 
tiling to be proved, different 

Intro It 

how far analogy answers botli, In the 
case of religion ri 

against tlie wisdom and goodness of 
things, no* directly answered bj 
analogy i 7 ijt 

against the scheme of Christianity, 
as distinguished from its evidence, 
generally frivolous, ii 2 168 , 

ii 3 178, etc. 
iiliat would bo ■valid 186 

drawn from ignorance, when pccu- 

liorlv absurd ii 5 226 

■what qualification!: requisite for tho 
due considenng ii 6, 244 

maj ho seen tlirongh, thongh not 
cleared up 244 

against tlie whole wav of reasomng 
from analog) of Nature to reli- 
gion, considered ii 8 

t that it does not clear up dilhcul- 
ties 290 

2. that U does not show the evi- 
dence of religion not to bo 
doubtful 291-201 

3 tliat It does not vindicate Gods 
cliaractcr 29; 

4. tliat It is not ratisfactorv 295 
j tint it is not likch to bare in- 
flncnce 297 

against the dispensations of Provi- 
dence, Iiow far wc arc concerned 
to answer Uicra 29J 

againstournatural immorlalltv from 
tlie case of brutes i t 27 

from tliat of aegclabies JI 

against the credibilita of future pu- 
nislimerti i 2 4J, e'e 

against the final tnump’i of sirtue 

1 3 7:. e*<- 

'.gainst this srodd’s being a r'a'r of 
trial, how answered bv analogv 

b4 84 

« i'‘a'e of dis-iph'-e in vir.,c, lro~i 
igno-inee o^the mole i. 5 98 
f^Tgm 1 i ptnlng in '".c , a dVc p ice 
in VIC- let 

from ij ’>-'01. a dcv-iphre in s'-i*'- 
1 ivr toll 

no rrarti- 1, fr’m ce^f-.i tv, agxi-*- 
trig:' n i ( 

.<,( • r' P c-r'<— -e 


Objcctlona— coTiJn ufJ 

generallj mere iroitrary aBser- 
tions Lt 334 

draw n from seeming hregnlarities In 
the moral world, answered b) tlio 
analogv of the natural 133, etc. 

against Cliristianity, from tlio snffi- 
ciency of the light of Nature 

ii I 150-152 
against its proof, from tlie supposed 
incredibihty of miracles 11,2 

168-177 

wliv tlie matter of Chnstianlt) mnst 
appear liable to IL 3 

from the unequal distribution of 
religious knowledge 185, etc. 

from Its complex contrivances and 
slow development 191, etc. 

from supposed immorality of some 

of its precepts 19J, etc 

from its disappointing anticipations 

188 

from the abuse of miraculous gifts 

189 

from its being perverted, and having 
little influence ii I 157, etc 
from its m) Eterionsness, ii 4 225, 
li 6 227-229 
from its want of nniversalit) , 251-255 
from supposed deficiency of proof 
258247 

against Uie Scripture doctrine of n 
Mediator ii 7. 

against Christs sacrifice, as involv- 
ing an nnjnst punisliment o< the 
Innocent for the guiltv ii 5 224 
this objection, if of force, would 
hold more errongly against the 
course of Nature, — srhy f 225 

against the particular evidence for 
Chnstiauitv li 7 251 

against the evidence for miracles, 252 
from enthusiasm 258 

from the mixture of enthusiasm ano 
knaverv 261 

from stories of false mijac’es 262 
to the evidence of propheev 26r 
from the obscunts of some parts of 
prophec) 26; 

from the appUcatjon of particular 
propiiccies no appevriag when 
considered each distine*!) rhO 
from the ruppos-tion tha* 0 e p-o 
phe’J intend«vl ton.vtlung ebc, JO9 
agains* Cliriisionl s c"'cret in con- 
versation, wha* alvanuge t!i“T 
liave 2E5 

Obi cas'ins 

ar'i'rg from lb- la'- sjpp'sabjs- 
ccis c* C3cdit.li‘v c' r-ligion, 

^ J ^ • t" 

O r-ifn V> 

to I*-;, r-. 
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Ojntaions 

when vldous D 2 jl$ 

of things to be expected from Iraad 
or enthusiasm, a positive argument 
for Christianity iLj 195 and n 
Opinion (See Evidence ) 

Ongen 

his hint concerning analogical rea- 
soning Intro 7 

how he applies it 7, n 

pALErt Horse Pauhnta 255, n 

Pole} 

referred to 331, n 

Pascal 

referred to 152, n 196, n 

Passions 

how they contribute to make the 
present a state of trial i 4 78 
arc excited towards their objects 
whether we will or no i 5 100 
bare excitement not criminal 100 
bare excitement dangerous 100 
how to be regulated 101 

what secuntv against the danger, loi 
hoiv the fall of man may be ac- 
counted for from them loi 

scarce possible to avoid supposing 
they may remain in a future state 

loi 

no more inconsistentwith the prin- 
ciple of virtue or religion than 
with self love i 4, 78 

a known hindrance to right in- 
formation concerning common 
tiling, and therefore a possible 
one in the case of religions know- 
ledge li. 6 Z4J 

Passive habits ; (See Habits.) 

what may be so called 1 5 9* 

Passive 

impressions differ from practical 
habits i 5 91 

less sensibly felt by being repeated 

94 

Stewart’s viewof^ taken from Butler 
9 J. ” 

Pan], St. 

Ills epistles, particular evidence of 
their genuineness ii. 7 25J 

the testimony of, to be considere<l 
as distinct ii 7 254 

cummarx of his testimony 255 
teaches Christ's pre-existence 272 
Farception (See Desert — Conscience — 
■Moral ) 

our powers of, different from the 
organs of sense L I 25, 26 

of external objects without the or- 
OTns of sense in dreams 26 

ndicnlons to attempt to prove the 
truth of D i. J20 

of the heart, what it means, J24, n 
of ill desert, hard to explain, D 2 

J2O 

Perfect 

creatures finitelj, notion oii i f 102 


Perfect — continued 

capable of higher perfection by 
habits formed in a state of disci* 
plino loj 

Perfection 

of religion what ii 8 294 

of moral government i 3 54 

Persecution 

the case of, considered as an objec- 
tion to God’s moral government, 59 
Person 

what D i 313 

sameness of, prior to all considera- 
tion of consciousness J14 

Personality 

whether constituted by consciousness 
316-18 

Philosophy 

abuse of, m religion 205 , 71 

Plato 

referred to 25. » 61, n. 

Pleasure (See Happiness ) 

almost all our pleasures depend on 
our own actions i 2 38 

attending the gratification of our 
passions — ^how far intended to put 
ns upon gratifying them 41 
annexing pleasure and pam to ac- 
tions, wltli previous notice, the 
formrd notion of government 41 
attached to actions when a retcara 
, , , 1 55 . 65 

whether our pleasures overbalance 
our pains ii 8 295 

Political state of kpigdoms 

how noticed m Scripture 11 7 273 
Porphyry 

his objections to the Book of Daniel 
ii 7 269 

Positive 

institutions implied in the notion of 
a visible church ii 1 156 

the reason of, in general very ob- 
vious l6y 

mankind always prone to place tbeit 
religion in them, by way of equi- 
valent for obedience to moral 
precepts 

the sabbath a positlte institution 

166 

great presumption to make light of 
them 167 

precepts, how they differ from mo- 
ral 163, and n, 

when they must yield to moral, and 
why 164 

Christ has determined they must bo 
yield 165 

precepts, caution to be observed 'n 
comparing them with moral i6? 
danger of being misled by such 
comparison j6n 

Powell, Dr 

referred to 285, n. 

Practical 

proof, wiiat 1. C 12C 

Question, w hat ii, 8 V )1 
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Prii-tice 

bv whot evidence matters of, are 
do'-ermined ii 8 201, 29^-7 
In matters of, less proof tnan con 
vlnces tlio judgment should influ- 
ence behaviour, Intro y, 6 , 11 6 
247, h 8 297 
In matters of, their importance Is 
always to be considered. Intro y, 
11 7 285 

Prejudice 

to be Influenced In judjpnent to 
believe or dishelieve, reeard 
to the safer side, a prejudice, il 7 
286 

rrqudices 

several sorts of li 7 2y9 

arising; from contempt and scorn, 
the foUv of yielding to them, 270 
opjrate contrary u'ajs in diflereiit 
men 286 

a Known hindrance of knowledge 
li 6 241 

may hinder evidence from being 
laid liofore us, and seen when it is 

r resent existence 

aJfords a presumption of continu- 
ance 1 I 18 

our. Is little to be accounted for on 
the scheme of atheism, as our 
future J4 

1 state of punishment 217, n 

Prciiimption (Sec Evidence ) 

a slight, does not beget that degree 
of conviction implied In calling a 
thing probahU true Intro } 

the slightest possible, of the nature 
of probabilitj 4 

Presumpt iiousncss* 

not to he justified on the most scep- 
tical grounds 1 2 yo 

Priesthood 

the Levltical,n shadow of the priest- 
hood of Christ il ; 218 

of Christ 218, etc. 

Proliability (See Demonstration — Evi- 
dence ) 

Mhat cblcflv constitutes Intro 4 
distinguished from likelihood, 4, n 
to ns the Tcrj guide of life 5 

PrOhahiUtles 

ns applied to evidence J"Sin 

Probitjon (See Trial ) 

o t*ate of, how it diiUri from moml 
government 1. 4. 78 

implies tr ttlj and danger 79 

evidence t*emng doaVful n the 
Iiiglievt sippoj'b'e de-ree, mas 
pat men In a u'e of ii C. Jj6 
religion, cons de-vd as a pml a'lo-, 
li-s i*i end cn eUper>ans’osil em 
j has Ko-n p-epofj sij h ru 
dr-“ toi )f„r er pne- 

tire II 8 r,7 

’roi2i;r~n'. ("i-e Irre-gjon ) 

(vge Ewde-nc — Ip;— ict! js-o '■'i 


Properly, A 

meaning of, in logic j 19, r. 

Prophecies 

recorded In Scripture, the primary 
design of them ii i iy4 

confirm natural religion 11 I iy4 

Prophecy 

expressed In figurative and liicra 

^vphlcal language 11 3 181 

interpreters of, their rashness, what 
It partly occasions 18I 

proof of foresight from the apparent 
completion of clear ports not in 
valiaatcd by tlie obscuritj of 
others li 7 zfly 

proof of foresight, from a general 
completion of 366 

a long senes being npphcalde lo 
events, a proof that it wais In 
tended of tlicm 2&0 

nliat Kinds of mating resemble pro- 
phecy in respect of tliis matter 
20fl 

hoT ancient Jews interpreted the 
propliecies of bic'oiali iicforc liis 
coming, and tlio carlj Cliristlans 
the prophec) of tlio state of tlis 
church and world In the last agci 
2t)7, and n 

)iroof from, not destro) ed b\ fhow 
ing that the prophets understood 
tlicm otherwise, or that tliei are 
applicable to other events, 267-8 
analogous to a compilation from me- 
moirs not full) understood b\ the 
compiler 263 

a liistorv of future events 272 

summon of 174-^ 

professes to give an account of the 
state of religion amongst manKind 
to tJie end of Uie world 276 

of tile future state of tlic Jci con- 
firmed by their past and prci nt 
2?3 

what mialifica'ions requisite to take 
the force of tlie arguirent from 
282 

conformity betw can, imd crin’ildl) 
said to be cccdcrtal 2B4 

Propliet 

Lliri-t a rrophot, in v] j. rcep'^-'s 
iu S I20 

Prop’ietJ 

no* th" so'e en'Kors cf wLt' I’l-v 
wTs'e il 7 267 

IVondcc-i (?e" G-^— fic-m""-- • — 
^-t.r- ) 

Pr-de-'-e 

irng-"'-!- rce c' ‘a P t''>'friet', w ^ 
ro r Ii tra p t. , 

r-Cirirg <-f t',_* nerd la. o r 


gu-ro D 2 j'* 

s jp^ f-f rf r„-ae J, 

resr cbl c' Cl (o tr* 1 ^r'^ 
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Piudonce— oorrftnuaJ 

to ^8 aT3le to judge vi-diat U Uie pru- 
dent part often requires much and 
difficult consideration 246 

when a course of action may bo 
called prudent li 8 297 

Pnblic spirit 

the true notion of, supposes It di- 
rected .by veracity and justice 
1 j 68 

I mushment 

the proper notion of, i. j 65 , i a 42 

Punishments . 

Chalmers’ on Butler’s view of, 
naturaZ, analogous to what rehgion 
teaches of future i 2. 4J 

uncertain in many cases 44 

often long delayed 44 

sometimes final 45 

clvd, in what respect natural 46 
of vice as folly i 3 58 

of vice as such 60 

in ourseives and by others 61,62 
whence it arises that vice is punished 
as such, and the rule never in- 
verted 64 

•n hence persons may be punished 
though virtuous, and actions pu- 
nished though virtuous 65 

why ascribed in Scripture to God’s 
justice ii 5 209 

may follow In the nay of natural 
consequence 210 

not a matter of arbitrary appoint- 
ment 210 

instances of vicarious punishments 
in the daily course of Nature, 224 
provisions m Nature for preventing 

2ir 

repentance does not necessarily pre- 
vent all punishment 2IJ 

of the Innocent for the guilty, how 
far an objection to Chrirt's sacrifice 

224 

what is meant bv determng punish- 
ment D 2. J26 

the method of government by, might 
seem absurd to a speculatist 

Intro 9 

incompleteness and seeming doubt- 
fulness of evidence of what it may 
be a punishment IL 6 24J 

Qualities 

of matter, hoi\ far our Knowledge 
of, isasafebasisofreasonmg, 22, n 

Rr-AEOP 

the province of, to judge of the 
meaning, the moraLty, and the 
evidence of rei elation, li i 167, 
ii 3 19J 

vrliat it could and what it could not 
conclude ofa future state,! 2 45,n 
tiic only faculti we have wherewith 
to judge concerning anythmg, e»en 
Tevelation itself ii t ifl I 


Reason — continued 

Scripture must be given up il con. 

trary to ii 5 224 

cannot judge when it has no prin- 
ciples to judge upon il Con joj 
not reason, but evpenence, teaches 
ns the good and bad consequences 
of our actions ih 5 226 

what it could and what it could not 
conclude of the state of penitents 

215-15 

its hopes and fears confirmed by 
revelation 215 

a very incompetent judge of the con- 
dudveness of means to ends, i 7 
IJ5 

whether it could have discovered 
the scheme of natural religion 

11 I 151 

could not have discovered the scheme 
of Christianity 161 

this affords no presumption against 
the truth of that scheme, il 2 168 
a very incompetent judge of what 
was to be expected in revelation 
li 5 182-84 

of inspiration, and how God would 
instruct ns 184 

we have no prindples to judge be- 
forehand how revelation should 
have been left in the world 185 
this consideration no objection to 
revelation 186 

objections to Christianity upon sup 
posed principles of reason, and 
the folly of them, il Com joi, etc. 
shows us nothing of the means of 
obtainmg temporal or spiritual 
benefits li r 162 

Reasons 

of a Divine command ceasing, the 
obiigabon ceases h i lyj 

ignorance of reasons does not prove 
that they have ceased 154 

for making creatures of different 
kinds, probably the sane as those 
for pifUing creatures of the same 
kmd in different situations, il 6 

254 

our ignorance of the reasons of the 
Divme conduct 2J5 

of God’s dispensations inquiring into 
the most pious eierdse of the un- 
derstanding ii 5 226 

useful, but not necessary to assign 
ii 8 294 

Reasoning (See Abstract Reasoning ) 
upon the pnnaples of others, what 
It means 294 

abstruse, whctlier ever necessary m 
matters of religion ii Con joi 
where not joi 

Redemption (See Sacnfice — Mediator 
— PunislimenL.) 

the Scripture doctrine of, 11 5 218-21 
how far analogous to the use of na- 
tural remedies 2ii 



/IcJmption — amitnu,.it 

tigrccaWc to o\ir naUuul notions, 
our liopca and fears 2is if 

Uio manner of Its eIB*acj not re- 
Tcaled, nor discoverable by reason 
2ZS, etc 

moml tendency of the Scripture 
doctrine of 22J 

some have been too rash in seehing 
foevplain it fejtlicr tlian bcnpturo 
lias done 222 

■Hliywe ore incompetent judges of 
the matter 224-27 

Renoction 

our powers of, may not depend on 
what is dissolved bj death, i I 28 
may be Improved by death jt 
onr present, little connected with 
oar bodily pon ers of sensation, so 
Reformation 

the uneasiness attending it described 
» i 51 

to bo put to tile account of past vice 

51 


Reid, Dr 

referred to ,J2i, »i 

Uelatlons 

natural and revealed ii l 1J9 

of tlio Son and Spirit of God to us 
repealed in Scripture, il 1 159, etc. 
duties arising out, not affected by 
tile manner in whicli the relations 
are known 160 

revealed, duties arising from moral 

160 

of tile icvcral species and indivi- 
duals in tlio natural uorld, im- 
possible for us to sav how Cir the) 
may extend i 7 IJ2 

analogs in tills respect to the moral, 

credible IJS 

analogs tlie resemblance of xvii 

of facts in Scripture, liow charac- 
terised ii 7 

eternal and unalterable I J 75 
Religion 

tlio whole of it consists in action 

ii 6 245 

practical tiling ii 8 290 

\s herein it consists 2cp 

external and internal ii I 160 

the essence of ni-tural religion, i6o 
revealed 1(0 

wherein the general r/’inl of, con- 
n's 1C6 

the s'jcss of, where laid bj Scnptnie 

165 

the perception o' wiiat ii 8 294 
in what View considired l» Butler 

293 

bow religion prcvuppi.i$( 5 integritv 
in I'insc who emtirare Jr 29'j 
I- founded in GoJ s moral c’ arxe-'er 
i b I2I 

It a icitler of f»et, proo'af, ur, etc. 
obligatjoai ro' des-roied hs the 
op'aioT •''-ler-j i \ 122, Ce 


Religion — continued, 

general truth ni^ piorcd bv a di- 
lemma from its state in the first 
ages of the world 124 

origin of, according to iiistory and 
tradition 124, li 2 175 

implies a future state i i 34 

would not be proved by even a de- 
monstrative proof of one, wli\, J4 
Implies God’s government bj rc- 
wTirds and punishments, i 2 42 
implies God’s perfect moral govern- 
ment ’ nj 72 

proper proof of. In this view ts-5 

collateral and practical proof 75-5 
tcaclies our being in a state of pro- 
bation i 4 78 

its Importance h Con 145 

proper motives to 14c, 14O 

nffords distinct particular reasons for 
miracles li 2 176 

degrees of knowledge of religion 
different amongst different mtu 
ii 6 2J1-J 

wliy ill evidence may have been 
left doubtful 239, 244 

sucli doubtfulness does not deiUoj 
itsobllration 23fi 

Impugned on supposed principles 
of reason ii Con J02, etc 

state of, in the licatlion world, li i. 

150,151 , « 

apparently unconupted in the first 
ages 1 6 124 

natural, the system of, wliat, 124 . 

Intro II, J 2 , ii 7 270 
not the only object of our regard 

li I 151 

has external evidences i 6 I2j 

w hetber it could Imvc been reasoned 
out lyo, ii 7 277 

taught by Cliristianity In its purity 
ii 1 I5J 

lion confirmed ^ the miracles and 
prophecies of ^CTiptnro 154 

hoK promoted b\ the settlement of 
a visible church 156 

general proof of, level to common 
men li 6 244 

Oio obligations of, as Inculcated hr 
Clinstianify, lie obvious to all 
epprelieniions i! Con jo6 

what it teaches of a future lifi , and 
whatnot 45>n- 

of the efficacy of repentance, iL 5 

the p-o'esslon and ea'jblii’imenl of, 
how much oinng to S -if '[in' 

li 7 27 b 

even in emintnis re* B->'no'«lejgi''t* 
the autho-ty of ‘^•nj ture t'G 
pro-f o', from rfij'’ii, cot ilertrovrU 
lierehs '277 

tna’pgs o', p'^^p^^lv used to re 
move ob er-io^s to rtT»-i'ed, IL C. 

2 *>t 20c 

r '2'r' ['^eernct a) 
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Religions Knowledge (See Knowledge 
— Analogy) 

Remedies 

provided in nature ii 5 211 

analogy of, natural to the gospel as 
a remedial sj stem ii } 192 

the provision of them an instance of 
compassion m the constitution of 
thmgs U 5 211 

Tnit implying also severity 211 
some diseases are remedies, i •} ij6 
Repentance 

what analogy might render credible 
of its insuiBciency ii 5 2ij 

the general sense of mankind on 
this subject 214 

its relation to pardon, whence de- 
rived 155, n. , 214, n , 226 
not only oonfiimed, but taught in 
the gospel with great clearness 
„ . li I IS5 

Resignation 

to God’s will an essential part of 
virtue i 5 107 

not required by adhetions only, 108 
habits of, may be requisite loi all 
creatures 108 

how formed 108, 109 

Restoration of Belief 

quoted 152, n , I74,n., 297,11. 
Revelation 

the particular scheme of the nni versa 
cannot bo known without, i 3 70 
would not have been given if the 
light of nature rendered it super- 
flnous ii 1 150 

manifestly not superfluous 151 
the great service it renders to na- 
tural religion l^J-59 

oven whore the proper authority of 
Scripture is not acknowledged 

11 7 276 

republishes and confirms natural 
religion In its punty, Ii i 153- 

supplies new means for its preserva- 
tltm 156, etc 

if really given, carmot be safely 
neglected 152 

itself in what sense miraculous, ii 2 
170, n 

at the beginning of the world, 
whether miraculoua 170 

no presumption from analogy against 
such a revelation 170 

primitive, how far the behef of pure 
religion in the first age of the 
world favours the notion of one 

1 6 I2J 

historical and traditionary evidence 
o^ as ancient as history, 125 , ii 
I 171 

the early pretences of false, pro- 
bably imply a true one i 6 124 

supposed presumptfon against, as 
miraculous, considered U 2 
wo are incompetent judges of what 


Revelation — continued 

were to be expecied in a revelsf 
tiou il 3 

what reason can judge of in a revela 
tion 1 . 3 19J 

discovers new relations, and conse- 
quently Imposes new duties, li, i 
159-61 

probable origin of sacrifices, 11 5 22I 
Revved religion 

(the Christian), a fit subject of ana- 
logical reasonmg Intro 8 

what is implied in the scheme of it, 
II, 12, ii I 164, il 2 167, il 
4 108, 196 

may bo considered as wholly his- 
torical li. 7 272 

summary of under that view 272 
mtemal, as distinguished from na- 
tural, wherein the essence of, con- 
sists il I 152 

no presumption against its general 
sMeme from the analogy of na- 
ture il 2. 167 

a particular scheme under the ge- 
neral plan of Providence, li. 4 197 
consists of various parts, and is ear- 
ned on through a long time 197 
supposes mankind in a state of &e- 
g^ation,ii 3 191, ii 6 209 217 
the help of the Holy Spirit necessary 
to renew our nature ii i 162 

repentance naturally InsuflBdent to, 
prevent all the bad consequences 
of sin il I 162, 165 , il 5 214 
Its diBi>ensation, whether earned on 
by general laws ii. 4 201 

may appear natural to some beings 
i I 34 

evidence of (See Evidence) 
objections to. (See Objections) 
analogy of, to natural, and the con- 
stitution and course of nature 
(See Analogy). 

Rewards and Piinishmenta 

not equally distributed in this life 

1.5 65 

probable reasons of inequality 65 
according to the natural constitu- 
tion of things, corresiKind to virtue 
and vice in such a manner as tc 
raise an expectation that they will 
be equally distributed 06, 67 
future, may be distributed by ge- 
neral laws of nature (See Ge- 
neral Laws — Punishments — Go- 
vernment) 

Rewards 

natural, of virtue ns beneficial, 59, 

et& 

of virtue as such 60, etc 

hope of, a proper motive to oho 
dience i 5 107 

whataro to be considered, 1. 2 40, 41 
Ridicule 

vain, of the notion of smaller ixdns 
being punishments 47 
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TuI'ceIc — c^tinued. 

liow ft objlnicis men’s seeing the 
OTidence of religion li 6 24J 

n hat olTord occasions to it 24J 

a known liindtance to information 

24J 

religion no projicrsnbject of, Intro ii 
unanswerable ii 8 299 

of Scripture, before examination, an 
offence against natural pietv, ii 7 
276, 277 

Roman Empire 

plain] j Mas divided into about ten 
parts 269 

beanne of that circumstimco on the 
prophecy of Daniel 269 

Rome, Ribs Ion, and Greece . 

how noticed in propliecy 272 


SACHITIcrs 

propitiatonr, teach the insulhcicncv 
of repentance, the prevalence of, 
what it ahoua 214 

/i&2tAcn,obtainc<l from tradition. 221 
probablj originating in revelation 

22r 

not clear how tlie ancients supposed 
atonement to be made bj tliem 

221 

Eentieol, realla were of clUcaci for 
obtaming pardon in some degree, 
and wiOi regard to some persons 
221 


Satnllco 

the death of Christ a proper tacrlfice 
219-222 

the cfllcacv of it, what 222 

tile manner of Its cfllcacj not cx 
plained in Scripture 222 (s“e n ) 
objections against, from ignorance of 
the manner, futilo 22} 

peculiar]! absurd, wlia 220 

voluiitariU made on Ilia part 225 
hence less open to apparent objec- 
tions than mani tlungs in the 
course of nature 225 

illustrated from araloga ii 5 209- 

Se,,pticisin (See Doubting ) 

no justification of prcsump'uous 
feorleisness in the ma'fcr of reli 
pien i 2. 50 

R state of, implies a general state of 
prolaiion in the menj and rcli 
gio-s icnse ii C. 2}6 

Seep* 1 Cl 

among ui, ihcir immcrJita and 
irreligion inexcusable, ii Con jnO 
ancient must have, if thev admitted 
ana thing, admitted the /uc‘ cf 
our pereep 10ns ard judgments 

Ii 8 29’ 

bow fj towards speculitlve inti 
de Its a s^n 1C c_n go, sr' 3 Jas 
had true Lji ‘ ants, arjtli its 
proper eside"ce, 11. d b '■-re ! r*. 
■undhasc'" idc-od it,Cj-a Jz'.jrr 


Scorn 

of religion, to what owing. Jot, J07 
great sveakness to be influenced bs 
It ii 7 270 

parts of the prophetical svntmgs, 
whj treated sntli li j 181 

Scripture See Analogy — His*ory~In- 
spiratlon — St. Paul s Epistles — Pro- 
phecy — Revelation ) 

considered in a hudorlcal ticw 

li 7 272 

how distinguished, b> its design, 
from all otlier books 272 

whv it begins witli an acccunt of 
the creation of the world, 272, 

In wdnt view it contains an abridge- 
ment of tlio history of the world 
17J 

with what its notices terminate 


1 


. 27J. 27d 

considering the varictv and extent 
of its maltcr, its not being con- 
futed is a strong presumption of 
its truth 274 

suraraarv of Its Contents 27J-77 
nntiqmtv of its first parts 277 

*its dironologa conlirmed b) tlie 
natural and civil hlstorj of flic 
world . 277 

its common historv as ranch con- 
flrmcd as we could expect hi 
profane )il»torj 277 

has internal appearances cf credl 
hiliti 277, 573 

no more appearances of strangeness, 
or mistakes of transcribers in 
Senpture, than in otlier writings 
oflike antiquitv 278 

crcdlbihti of tlie common hirtori of 
Scripture, liow It givus crcdibilil) 
to tlie miraculous 25:, 279 

not alwais to be interprrtei on the 

same rules as a common book — 


will lo}, and n 2ti7, 2£>3 

its relations of miracles not easili 
accounted for on luppoai'io i of 
Uiclr fals hood 2f}, 2f4 

the truth of them, the o^iiaoni ard 
dm cl account of their comped i-a 
and reception 2J4 

the prcfts-ion and eetahlishrasn* of 
natural reli,. ion liow far ow 'np to 
27^ 


acme pri-epts cf, mi'tc-s ofo"" a-c 
— I'hi ii } 19} 

the p-oiarce 0' rr-xmi to jedm cf 
Its m -ali'v and exjdcnc* 19J 
mai contain Djogi no* ye di -o- 
Tv-ed ” l^r 

the o-dici-i ceons c' d^o--, nr- 
i s trtan ng ttf 

lh» d.ti c't-a— hicg It I ItJ 

fUe.'ho' j , the <n T qotv 'a ecu 
cernk i J l'’t 


V 


-d l I I e 


I. I. If 


0,0 
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Sdl'- <xm(inued 

it* sameness does fiol depend on 
the sameness o[ tlie body 2 Z, 7 J 
consists not in consaoasaess, D i. 

314-16 

srhetherasnbstance ora property 3 19 
EelMenial 

not essential to Tirtne and piety 
i 5 104 

highlv condncive to dtscipbne and 
improvement 104 

hoiT required in npnght creatures 

ICO 

p-odnctive of resignation to Gods 
wiU lo 3 

necessarv for onr present happiness 
i 

credible that it may. for onr fhttire 
£3, £4 

Salf-love 

reasonable L 5 loo 

coincident ivith the principle of 
■virtue,aiidpart of the idea, 100, ti 
when most readily overmatched by 
passion, etc. 100, n 

reasonable, wants to be improved 

100, n. 

a proper motive 107 

in wtot sense coincident nnlfonnly 
with the pnnaple of obedience to 
God’s commands, in what pro- 
bably not Jo^ 

how moderated io 3 

the passions no more comadent 
with 11 than with the ptinaple of 
Tirtne and religion L4.Z0 

BelBsh 

objection to rehmon as teaching ns 
to be selfish- 1.5 107, D 1-331 
Shaftesbury, Lord 

referred to 5t, n , lo 5 , n,, 310,11, 
Sunphcity : 

of a living agent, how it may be 
proved i i II 

how not, though confirmed, 23, etc. 
Smith, Adam 


Dueled 
Smith, John 


Teniptations — ecmlmutd, 

implied m natural government bl 
rewards and pimisameats 77 
j anally between the temptahoa* 
which constitute our natural ami 
onr moral and religious tnal, 80, 
8t; 11 6 141 
proper secunti against i J lao 
sources of, to npnght beings loi 
how they serve to imp-ove onr 
virtne ” 113 , ii. 6 239 

the supposition of them lessens our 
perception of lU-desert m various 
degree* D u 327 

of Christ, Dr O'Brien on 102, n 
Testtmonv (See Evidence — Histoiy ) 

whether very shght, overcome in- 
numerable antecedent presump- 
tions lu i i£l, and n. 

of St. Paul, to be considered as de- 
tached from that of the rest of 
the Apostles iL 7 254 

Bimmarv of it 255 

of the first Christian*, how orcum- 
stanced 2.56-58 

upon whom it lies to confute the 
testimony for Cbristiaiuty 259 
objections of nnbeheveis to, 257-^ 


368, n. 


Smith, Svdnev. 

referred to 93, n 

South, Dr 

r^erred to 326, n 

Stewart, Dugald ; 

referred to, 21, n ; 9r, n ; 36^, n 
Suceess 

of onr temporal pursuits doubtfnl 

ii 8 295 

what it means 295 

Tatpoe, Bisbop J. . 

referred to 163, n 

Thylor, L 

referred to iir, n 

Temptations 

implied m the supposition of a 
fnmre judgment i 4- '8 


(Sm Directions.) 
like testunony for false miracles as 
for the Chrisiian, would not de- 
ttroy the force of the latter 261 
liabflity of mankmd to be deceived 
by enthusiasm, etc., lessens the 
evidence of testimony in every 
case, but does not destroy it in 
any 263 

what only can destrov it 263 

the natnial laws of human action 
require that unconfnted teslimonv 
should be admitted 263 

testimony of the first converts the 
same as if put in writing and pre- 
served to onr times 258 

behef of contemporanea in a fact 
related by histonans, distinct tes- 
timony ^m that of the historians 
258 

to popish and pagan mirades easily 
to be accounteil for 257 

Theories of moral sentiment 390, n 

Tindal, Dr 

referred to ii 

Trial. 

m what sense implied in a slate of 
piobabon i 4. 79 

what land of. Implied in natural 
govemment by rewards and pnn- 
Ish meats 79 

natural, efuefeirenmstan CCS of onr 75 
chief sourcei of 80, 81 

meu’s behamonr under 81, 62 

difflcnlaes of, increased by miscon- 
duct of otheis ' 81 

farther mcreased by onr own 83 
analogous to our moral, and force c* 
that analogy fi 5 
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Tria’— £jmiinu«d 

doubtful evldcnoe a trial ol men’s 
nnJenitandings ii 6 aj5 

and conduct Zj6 

Bpeculative dilBcuUies afford a trial 
analogous to other temptations, 2 }q 
to some the chief trial both natural 
and tellglouB 241 242 

state of, how we come to be placed 
In It, difllcalu of the question 

1 5 8 g 

how that diBicnltv may be lessened, 
but not removed 89 

God’s perfect moral government, 
rufllcWtlj explains our business 
under it 89 

Intended for our improvement, as a 
qnaltflcation for future happiness 

0 = 

and as a manifestation of character 
to creation, or part of it no 

UitPEESTANTiNO (See Trial ) 

what is its most pious cierdsc, ii 5 

226 

our probation in respect of, il 6 
2 J 5. etc. 

Universe 

tlie scheme of it, not Knowable ndth- 
out revelation i } •jo 

speculations about possible forma- 
tions of Intro, tl 

Universality (See Objections ) 

objections to Cliristianitj from tlie 
want of, considered d 6 230-41 
Iltilits 

Iioiv far a rule of vlrtno 33t, n 


VrerTADi is 

the decav of, not analogous, in tlie 
most Important rcipccls, to tho 
deatli of human beings 1 i 32 
analogs between and tlie l>odi ,31,11 
their identity, what is meant h\ it 

jty 

Yeracltv 

our natural reprd to it 330-2 

not violated bi common forms of 
speech 323 

only violated by designed deceit 

333 

enters Into tho true no'ion of bcnc- 
a oleiice and public tpinl, J 3 63 

Tice 

what it cliieflv consists In, D 2. 323 
does not consist mercU in tbe in- 
tention to produce unlisppineat 
329 

s»hether foil) be a species o' it, 328, 

i'l 

manner in which Uio habit of i' Is 


formed 1 I 102 

U f life is to some prac'icallv a 
diKipimc in ic? 

puni 'icd as iirprulei't i 3 58 
as ImnfU r) 

u ri-e to-4 


Vice— oonfiimed 

whether ever rewarded ns such, 59, 

h3 

how the appearance of it u brought 
about 65 

hindrances of its complete punish 
ment, occidental 66-'3S 

thn pleasures of it scarce worth 
taking into account 1 Con 14; 
passion no excuse for it 145 

natural bad consequences of to 
be esteemed judicial punishments 
inflicted by God ii 1 161 

private, mav be pubhc beneflt , and 
yet upon the whole it were more 
bcnencial that men should refrain 
from it i 7 136 

must be the misery of every crea- 
ture Intro 10 

considerations allowing its cnormits 
ii 5 212 

Viclonsness of tbo world fits It for a state 
of trial to good men i 5 104 

Virtue 

consists in action D 2 324 

is according to tho capacity of the 
agent 327 

implies intention 325 

the same universally 335 

corresponds to our nbtion of goon 
desert 325 

common instances of, do not raise 
any strong perception of good 
desert — win 326 

whether prudence be a pftTt of it, 327 
consists not wlloll^ in bene-oknro 


329, 331 

going over the theory o', in our 
thouglits, docs not ncccssanU form 


the liabit of i 5 91 

mai liarden the heart 9} 

habit of, liow formed 99, etc 

improved by temptatnn loj 

how secured too 

sclf-deninl not essontial to 104 
liow rcwaroiJ in tills life,} 3 5? 64 
wlie’Jier pjniaiicd as sucli 59, 6o 
has a tendenca to prevail ovnr vice 
66, etc 

liable to afllictiona 59, 67 

its restraints not disadvantageous, 55 
not alwwM conducive to p-eien* 
liapplncis J09. n. 

tlie liindrances to its jireval-nee 
accidental, -t 


Its Cual tnump’i credible snd lil e* f 
71.75 

a true cs*eem c', ro* co-.^e-ent 
with a neglect of ’■cvels'jon, in i 
t55, lOo, il 7 276, 300,301 


W xEim-ov, Drsi or 


re'erred to. 

(o, r , tyi r , rbi.r. 

IVardlssr, Ur • 

c.-!revl 

e/. I 

VTa'crand. U- 

'v'er-e-i to 

jr, r. , ,.6 - 
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VTiriy^r.n, Di. 

'reTerrti tc, jy, r , 151, r, , 157, 

3JS. 7 ; 5 '-^. n. 

■Wiitelf, ArcsL-izop. 

rs.%-red to, x-ii- ; IJ, t ; 58, n. ; 
U, n. ; 114, n ; 7, n ; IT-, 1. ; 

; 25 ^. n-; 2 :^" ; ^‘=. n 

• theT^ei, Dr.. 

qco:^ 534, jj ; 37-, 1.. 357, n 

- 37 , r:. 

77'Cberf3'c» 

^ ^er~ea to 217, r ; to5, *3 

re'srred to 11, 

77orM 

Ujs present, fitted to be a stats of 


I 'TT'orld — ersttr— rj2. 

I i-scrflute fcr maal itcpToretncnt 

I t 5 TCJ 

I a theatre for the iaiji-festat.titi c' 
I pssoas’ chaiacers 1. 7 ii: 

< natartl, prooeblj lateaded to be 
' sabo-dria-e to the co-al 133 

' hjtory o*", hoTr ’lie-ved in Sn^tore 

* t.. 7 . ^73 

Wrath 

I ofGodjtrhzi .,^3,r 


the g-eat itnportaiics cf right irec- 
tioain 1.2.43; 1.3.92 


IlsDEX (2). 


In firammg qnsstioSs on the several Chapters of the Analogv, the 
falloTTing Indss, m addition to the Analysts, vriil bs found of ser- 
vioe. 


Tor Batler's In'rodnctian, see la jre- 
Ttoas Irdei coder the ■^ordr Ahcraet 
reas-eaior nr?.]o~ Detnoasxattoa. 
Etescartsi. End. * Evdenee. Faecl- 
tiei. Fatal Caases God- U.ely 
Locre. ileaos and Eaos Piaetito. 
Ersscnitraoa Pra^.a.jili“v . Prcdeoae. 
Pm-i-tnent' Re-ig-ort. Be~ealed 
Itciigioa. Mre, 


, Eehs'oa. Ee-elahoa. Sevardi 
Corfcrto. Veiaa-ty Vlas. Tirlce 

For Rirt L Chap 4 — Analog. Daa- 
, pers Degracanoo. Ednm*foti Fall. 

FoUp FctoreJ-dgaiPat. Happinesr 
1 Oojiltons. Fasaoas. Prohat-aa 
, Reug-oa. Self-cenral. Self-lo-e 
I Selfish. Tetap-atioas Trial. 


Fcr Part i Chap r, see order Acstrart 
Eeastrung hralop- B-odv Coa- 
s.-’O-sresa. Cao-Dcaree Death. 
Dcstrccti-n. Dt£ea;,eJ. Dreaming 
Eipeneoee. Fo-ore LJe. Imarira- 
boo. Lnng Poirers Ilattei Hi 
rrcle Ifo-taht-. halaral Percsp- 
tioo- Present LitVerce. KeSsction. 
Eelirton. Ee^ealed Religion. Self 
Shnphctv. A egetabies. 


Fcr Part 1 Chap 2 — .aett'na. Ana- 
lorv. Ilenem ence End. Fctnre 
LfL God. Go-emntent. Hanpi- 
ress. Natora. he-oral. OhjStttons 
Pleamre. Presmnptoooitrsi, Pn- 
n-jhtrerj Reason. Ee"ards BId> 
cole. Vcndi. 


Fc-Parti Chap 3- — Action. Anthjr 
Eene-o'ene. Csr,ne3ce. Fear 
Final Canes. Fitnenr. Frtore Lde 
Fctjre Rsnards. God. Good Hen 
Good Action. Gonmnaent. Dap- 
Tmesi. Kingdom. Objection. Per- 
fection. Penearnon Pieasare. Pob- 
Lc fcp^lt Pnnishment. Pcniab- 
mcnlj Eefortr.r.t.on. Eelatwn 


For Pari i Chap 5 — A ebon. nCeo- 
noa. Aaict-ohs .iiia’ogT. Atten- 
I bon. Contempiatton Crcatnre. D^n- 
( ger D£mlbei D-st-pline D.s- 
tmr £-3. Faculties. FaiL Fear. 
Final Canves. Fn are Life. God. 
Hab-ts Haptrneas. Ignomnte. Im 

S -o-ement. Icte-est. L-berto. D'e 
bjecbcns. Pasco as Passr'e. Per- 
feet. Resignation. Remarda. Scctv 
ture. Self-den jj. Temp-a-ions. 
Vice. Tidonnesj. Tiitne Wotld. 

J Tenth. 

For Part l. Chap 6 — Abstract Rsa- 
1 sonicg Analcgp Concierice. 
[ E-naence. Fatalist. Final Canscs. 
, Fitresi Gt>J History. LiDertj. 
• Matter cf Facb MomL h'&tesnty 
j PractcaL Religion. Re7plat.cn. 

I For Part L Chap 7 — Anlcgy. Dtsearct. 
! EmL Final Canses. General Laar. 
j God. Government. Ignorance t- 
regnlanties. Life 1 fatter of FacL 
I Mean end Endi. Oidections Occa- 
1 sional. Reason Kefabons llemc- 
j dies. Vice. VVorid 
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For I’art II CTiap i — ClinsUanltv 
Church Comparison God. Uea- 
Oitn Inspiration Jlorol Nature 
NcgHgcnce. Objections Positive 
Prophee’es. Reason Reasons. Re- 
lotlons Religion Repentance Re- 
velation. Revealed Religion. Senp- 
tnro I ice Virtue 

For Part ii Chap 2 • — ^Analog) Hls- 
torv Ignorance Miracle Nature 
Objections. Reason. Rebgion Re- 
velation 

For Part il Chap 3 — Analogv 
Diseases. Evidence Gifts God. 
Ignorance Immoralitv Inspiration. 
Knoivlcdgc Language Llbcrtv 
Matter of Fact Moral Moralitj 
Mjsterv Objections Omissions. 
Propheev Renson Remedies Re- 
st lation Scripture 

For Part 11 CInp 4 — Accidental 
Analogy Autlior Chnstianitv End 
General Laws. Ignorance Irregu- 
Inrilics Means and Ends Miracle. 
Mjsteries Nature Objection Re- 
vealed Religion. 

For Part ii Cliap 5 . — Actions Ana- 
logv Atonement Comparison 
bartlu Lvil Fall God Ignorance 
Innocent.' Irrcliglon Kingdom 
Mediator Mvstenes Nature Qb- 
jeeilons Prle-tliood Prophet, Pu- 
iiijiiments. Reason Redemption. 
Religion Rcmctlics Repentance 
Rewlatron Sacrifice Understand- 
ing Vice 

For Part ii Chap 6 — Action Analogy 
At'entJon Degrees. DilTerence 
Doubt Evidence. God Good 
Happm'S! Heathen, Ignorance 


Irrellgion Knoivledgc Levi'v 'lo 
hammedans. Negligence Objectk-'ni, 
Obligations. Passions. IViclice Pre- 
judice IVobiilon Prudence Pus 
nishmcnts. Reasons. Rclipon Rl 
diculc. Faorificcs. l?cep*icisTn, 
Temptations. Trial Undt nlanJirg. 
Universalilv . 

Por Part ii Chap — Annkg) At 
tention Clirist. Christians Cn a- 
tion. Daniel Enthusiasm 1 vi- 
dcnce Falsehood Fear History, 

Iciv*. Imagination John Inspira- 
tion. Mohammedanism Martvrs Mi- 
xaculons. MidaFcs. Objections. I'o-v 

phyrv Prejudice Propheev I’ro- 

phets. Relations Religion Re- 

vealed Religion Ridicule Roman, 
Scorn Scripture. Testimonv \ir- 
tuc 'World 

For Part li. Cliap 8 — dbstra'-t Am 
logy Difficulties 1 videncc Ill- 
ness Ilistorv I ibtrlj Lift 

JIntter of 1 act Objections Per- 
fection Pleasure Practical Prac- 

tice Probation Prudence Itca- 
Kons Religion Ridicule Sceptics. 
Success 

Por Dips 1 — Definitions FacnltJcs 
Identity Loche Pirccplions Per- 
Bon, Peraonalilj Self 

For DNs. 1 , — \ctlon 5 Benevolence 
Comparison. Compassion Conscience 
Dcsej-t, rahcliood Fitness. Folly 
Guilt Ilappineis Hoblics. In- 
iCTcvt Moral Moralitv Omia ionn. 
Pcrceptlon Prudence Pnnichment: 
Temptations VtracRv ^ ice Tlr 
tne 



“HJno (Analoglce) hac via cat, tit id quod duWtmi eat nd nllquld 
dmlle, de quo non quaritor, referat, ut Inceita certls probet ' — 
Qonrr Ijist Obat, 1, i. c, vL 


trSTTON rKIMTED BT -WIIilAJt CLOWES AKD SOLS, LIJIITED, 
ETAJIFOED STEEET ALT) OHASILQ CROBS 





